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. PREFACE 

( First Edition ) 

The A*in-i Akbari is the third volume of the Akbar- 
nama, by ShayMa Abu ’1-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic Avork contains the historj^ 
of Timur’s family as far as it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Sur kings, and Huma 5 rQn 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty -six years of the reign of the Great Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the A*’in-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar’s reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a correct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for which, 
in modem times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the 
d*m (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
goAmrnment as it was about a.d. 1590. The contents, 
therefore, of the AHn are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar’s household and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the soul of every depart- 
ment, Avho looks upon the performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worship, and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king Awth a peculiar light from on high, his person 
is prommently put forward as the guide of the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in Avhose character 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace Avhich no 
constitution can give, and in AAhom, as the author of a 
new' and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for ever 
allayed. , 

The second book treats of the serA’ants of the throne, 
the military and ciA'il serAuces, and the attendants at 



court whose literary genius or musical skill reeci^'cs a hi, sin* 
from the encouragement of the emperor, anti wlio in ththr 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the gortwiiment! 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulation.s for 
the Judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the grt'iit Fiimnet* 
minister whose name has become proveihiai in India. 

The fourth book treats of tlic social condition and 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whost' 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few eha[)ters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sc'c-ts to whic'h they 
respectively belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral senten<jes and 
epigrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abu T-Fazl has gatliered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A*’m, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
government in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. 
Whilst in most Muhammadan liistories we hear of the 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the A*'in the governed classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before ns, and the great 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and priiKuples 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A*-in stands so unique among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wondei- 
that long before burious eyes turned to other native 
sources of history and systematically examined tiieir 
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contents, the A*^m was laid under contribution. Le Pere 
Tieifentaller, in 1776, published in his Descripticni 
Gkogrwphique de VIndoslan long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his Report on Indian Finances ; and, as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen Akheri”, 
of ’ivhich in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book ; 
and although in modem times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him — chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from MSS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking — his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnitude, 
of the task of translating the A*’in from uncollated MSS. will 
especially become apparent, wdien we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difiiculty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A* in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abu T-Fazl’s liigh official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a w^ork like 
the Akharndmali and the AHu, His love of truth and his 
correctness of information are apparent on every page of 
the book, which he wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds : and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the w'elfare of the people, his principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 



of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his large 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling visdom. 
Abh ’1-Fazl has far too often been accnsed by European 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of facts 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, though 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akhamdmah will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare his works with other historical productions of the 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, he does so infinitely 
less and -with much more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian Iristorian or poet. No native writer has ever accused 
him of flattery ; and if w'^e bear in mind that all Eastern 
works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the Iving, wiiether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves — ^we may pardon Abu ’1-Fazl 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fascicuh of this translation 
has extended over a longer time than I at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoid- 
ably slow. 

I am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the AHn, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
Government had most liberally sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowdedgments are 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic 



the execution of the work ; and to CoL H. Yule, O.B., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq., of the Do veton College, for useful 
hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of pemons 
and things and the other of geographical names, ■vv’ithout 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove them, none of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than I 
myseH am. 

H. BLOCH]\L4NN. 

Calcutta Madrasah. 

23rd September, 1873. 




PJRBFACE 

SECOND EDITION OF BLOCHMANN’S TEANSBATION 
OF THE 

A‘TN-I AKBARi 

Some explanation is needed of the present edition. 
Blochmann’s original translation has for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Bloehmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarsliip ; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint, This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with a more 
modern system, and a few^ additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those wdth a suffixed B. are 
Blochmann’s own MS. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Kotes to which a P. is suffixed 
are my own. 

D. C. P. 

IFelsted Buby, 
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NOTE 


, ,Lieiit,-CoL PMIlotts who most genexoiislj had inidertukeii to prepare 
a,;ievised reprint of Blociiinaim’s translation of the first YolB,me of the 
.A^In-i-Akbar!,. had progi-essed to the end of the text when illness 
precluded him from finishing his labours, TOiat remained to be 
done was the rewoii of the index, the correction of the additional 
notes as already revised by him on the copy, and, the entoriiig of the 
modifications necessary in the proofs of pages xra to xxxii, and xlix to 
lix of the' preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the work itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taldng of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1930, the regretted 
death of the learned Editor necessitated consideration of the problem 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was hoing 
printed in England and that no details as to the metliofl of the revision 
were at the disposal of the office of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangements were made to 
complete the work in the office of the Society. 

Mr. D. K. Das was charged with the revision of the index, involving 
the changing of all page numbers, and the drawing up of a list of errata 
found in the body of the reprint during the course of his work. ]Hr. Das 
has performed his work with great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. The new errata are to be foimd on page 690 
of this volume. The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page sd. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor’s Preface, as well as for the fact that the date of issue on the 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possible 
till 1939. 

The Council of the Society wishes to record its great indebtedness to 
the late Lient.-Col, Phillott for his self-sacrificing labour on the present 
volume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of its late 
Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguished 
scholar. 

B. S. Guha, 
General Secretary. 

Royal Asiatic Society or Bengal, 

1 Park Street, Calcutta. 
t2th July y 1939, 
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IN THE 

FIRST VOLUME 

OF THE 

Mn-i-akbari 

Plates I to III. The Wobkmen of the Mint, p. 18 . 

1, 2. Preparation of adds. — 3. Washing of ashes. — 9, 10, 12, melting and refining. — 
5. Weighing. — 6, 8. Maidng of plates. 

7. Work of the zarrab, p. 22. — 11. Engraving. — 12. The SihkacM, p. 22. 

Plate TV. The Impekial Camp (p. 50 ). 

a, by c, d, /, g, roads and bazars. ** The principal bazar is laid out into ** the 
form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, now on the 
right, now on the left, of the Bxwan-i Miass.*' — Bernier, 

1. The Imperial Harem {shabistdn-i iqbdl). At the right hand side is the Do-dsMydna , 

Manzil; vide p. 56. 

2. Open space with a canopy 

3. Private Audience HaU (Dvwdn-i Mjiuss)^ p. 48. 

4. The great camp light (dhas-diya), p. 52. 

The aquacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, and 
takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king’s quarters, near the tent 
called Nagar-hane, and during the night a lighted lantern is suspended from the 
top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen when every object is enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness. To this spot persons who lose their way resort, either 
to pass the night secure from all danger of robbers, or to resume their search after 
their own lodgings. The name ‘ Aquaoy-die ’ may be translated ‘ Light of 
^ Heaven ’ the lantern when at a distance appearing like a star.’" — Bernier, 

5. The Naqqdra-Midna, pp. 49, 50, 

AB, or distance from the Harem to the camp Light — 1,530 yards ; 

AC = 360 yards ; p. 49. 

6. The house where the saddles were kept {zm-lchdTm), 

7. The Imperial stables {istabal). 

8. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables, 

9. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 

10. The Imperial Office {daftar), 

11. Tent for palkis and carts. 

12. Artillery tent (top-hhana), 

13. Tent where the hunting leopards were kept 

14. The Tents of Maryam Makani (Akbar’s mother), Gulbadan Begum (Humay Oil’s 

sister, p. 49), and jPrince Danyal ; p. 49. 

15. The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Harem, 

16. The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem ; p. 50. 

17. Store rooms and workshops 

18. Tent for keeping basins 

19. Tent for the perfumes 

20. Tent for storing mattress 
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■21. ' Teiit for tlie tailors, 'etc. 

22. Wardrobe (kurbjaraq^hMnu% p. 93. 

23. Tfnt for the lamps, candles, oil, etc. {chimjh-kMma), 

24. Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water (ubdar-Mmna)^ p. 57. 

25. Tent for making shurbat and other drinks. . 

26. Tent for storing pan leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fruit {;mma Bmim). 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate (rihab-Mmm), 

29. The Imperial kitchen {mafba^), 

30. The Imperial bakery {nmbd-Mmm)» 

31. Store room for spices {Jmwej-MLdMu). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal (qur-l^.na)* 

34. Women's apartments. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Bound about the whole the nobles and Mansabdars with their contingents, 
pitched their tents. 

** The king’s private tents are surrounded by small hanaU standing 

screens), of the height of a man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, worked 
over with flowers of a hundred diilerent kinds, and others with figured satin, 
decorated with deep silken fringes,”- — Bernier, Bernier’s description of the 
Imperial camp (second letter, dated Lahor,’25th February, 1665), agrees with 
minute detail with the above. 

Plate V. Candlesticks, p. 50. 

i. Double candlestick (dusha^a), — ^2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons, — 3. Single 
candlestick [yahsMBhp), 

4. The Akds-diya, or Camp-light ; vide pi. iv, Ho. 4. 

Plate VI. The Empbroe Akbar Worships Fire, p. 50. 

In front of Akbar twelve candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melodies sings 
to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 51, 1. 6 S, 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with the 
Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of beings on, below, or above the earth# 
The emperor sits in the position called diizdnu, 

Plate VII. Thrones, p. 52. 

1, 2. DiSerent kinds of thrones (awrang) with pillows (maanu'i) to lean against, 
the royal umbrella (cter), and the footstool (sam^aZf). 

Plate VIII. The Naqqaea ^Ina, p. 52. 

1. Cymbals {sanj). — 2. The large drum {knwarga or damdma), — 3, 4, 5. The 
Karam. — 6. The Surnd. — 7. The Hindi Surnd.'^. The Kafir. — 9. The Singh^''"oi 
horn. — 10. The Kaqqdras, 

Plate IX. The Ensigns or Bdyalty, p. 52. 

1. The Jhandd, or Indian flag. “ The Boyal standard of the great Mogul is a 

Gouchant Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun.”— Terry. 

2. The Kawkaba. 

3. Sdyahdn ox Aftdbgir. 

4. The Tumantoq (from the Turkish fog, or togh, e. flag, md fuman or iuman, a 

division of ten thousand). 

5. The Gtor, or (red) royal umbrella, 

6. A standard, or <;afow. 
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1, The Chatrtoq, As Abu l-Fazl says that this standard is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced cMiiurfoq, from the 
Turkish chutur, or chutur, short. The flag is adorned with bunches of hair 
(qutas) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan l^ak. 

Plates X and XI. The Imperial Tents, p. 54. 

Plate X , — The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are (1) the 
Shamyana ; (2) A yakdart KJiargah, or tent of one door ; (3) the Pudarl^ or tent of 

two doors ; p. 57, 8. Rolled up over the door is the ch igh ; p. 236, A®' in 88. 

Below these three tents, is the Sard-parda and Gul&l-bdf, pp. 4.7, 57* At the foot of 
the plate is the Xam-glra {pr, dew-catcher), with carpet and piEow {masnad ) ; p. 48. 

Plate XL— On the top, the hdrgdk, p. 55. Below it, on the left, is ihe.Do-asMymia 
Mamil, or two-storied house ; vide Pi. lY, No. 1. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperor showed himself ; vide Index, darsan, and Jharoka. To the right of this 
two-storied tent, is t)ie CMMn Edwati (as the word ought to be spelt, from .ckoMn, 
wooden, and rdwati, a square tent), p. 56. Below it, the common conical tent, 
tied to pegs stuck in the ground ; hence it is called zaminddz, with one tent pole 
from the Turkish or a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindoz with two poles (dusurugha). At the bottom of the plate, 
to the left is the Mandal, p. 56 ; and to the right, the ^AjaPibi, p. 56. 

Plate XII. : : W^ 116 . . 

The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 117 to 119. 

1. The sword, sAams/ier (1). 

2. The straight sword, hhddd (2). 

3. 3a. The gupti ^asd (3). 

4. The broad dagger, jamdhar (4). 

5. The bent dagger, hhanjar (5). 

6. The jam IMh, or curved dagger (7). 

7. The bent knife, hah (8), 

8. , The JMwbwa, or MItless dagger (0). 

9. The Xa^dra, a long and narrow dagger (10). 

10. The narsmk moth {narsing moth ?), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

11. The bow, kamdn (12). 

12. 13. The small how and arrow, takhsh kamdn and Vir (13). 

14a. Arrow. 

145. The pafXwzXmX, or arrow-drawer (19). 

15. The quiver, tofXasX (16). 

16. The lance, mm (20). 

17. The Hindustani lance, barchha (21). 

18. The saX, or broad-headed lance (22). 

19,20. The saintU {2Z) and selara (24), 

21. The shushbur, or club. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of skashpar), 

from shush, iungs, and bur, tearing. 

22. The axe, fa&ar. 

23. The club, gurz (25). On p. 117, No, 29, the word piydzt has been translated 

by “ club ", and this seems to be the correct meaning; but the plates in 
some MSS. call “ piyazi " a long knife, with straight back, ending in a point. 

24. The pointed axe, zdghnol,^ i.e. crow-hill (30). 

25. The cXaXar (wheel) and XasoZa (31), 

26. The double axe, !fa5ar-2d^Xm/ (32). 

Zdgh a name largely applied to a chaugh, crow, jackdaw and magpie. — P.j 
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27» The tarangdlu (33). 

28» The kiiifCj Mini (34). 

Plate XIII. We.woxs {contimied), p. 118. 

29. The gupii hard, or knife concealed' in a stick (35). 

30. The whip, qamchi-kdrd (ZQ). 

3L The clasp knife, ehdqil (37). 

32. A bo'ir, unstrung. 

33. Tiie bow for clay bullets, hmntka, or Kmndna gumha 

34. , The tube, or pea-shooter, tiifaMi iahan '^ (40), 

35. The pushtMuir (41). 

36. A lance called girih-kmim, i.e. a laiot-unraveller (43). 

37. The khdr^t mdliL i.e. fish-spine (44). 

38. The sling, gobhaii (45). 

39. The gajbdg, or dnhus, for guiding elephants (46). 

40. The shield, sipar (47). 

41. Another kind of shield, dhdl (48). 

42. The plain cane shield, pahtlf or phari (50). 

43. The helmet, dubalgha (52). 

44. The ghugkuwa, a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (55), 

45. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirik hiUh (54). 

46. The mailed coat, zirih (57). 

47. The mailed coat, with breast plate, bagiar (58), 

48. An armour for chest and body, jdskan (59). 

49. The breast and back-plates, cMr-aHm (60). 

Plate XIV, Weapons anb Aemoitrs (continued), p. 118 , 

50. The coat with plates and helmet, hothi (61). 

51. An armour of the kind called aadigf? (62). 

62, A long coat worn over the armour, an^irMia (63). 

63. An iron mask, chihralizirih-i dhani (65). 

54. A doublet worn over the armour, cMifgud (67). 

55. The long glove, dmiwma (68). 

56. The small one is the irtoza-gi ahatil, or iron stocking (71) ; and the large one 

the rdh (69). 

57. The hajem, or hejam^ a, mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 

58. 59. The artak-i kajem, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 

60. The or head protection for the horse (74), 

61. The KaniJia sobhd {10), 

62. The rocket, dan. (77). 

Plate XV. Akbak’s Machijse eoe Oleanins Guns, p. 118 ; vide p. 122, 
A*’!!! 38, or the 1st Book. 

Plate XVI. Harness foe Horses, p. 144 ; A*in 52, p. 143. 

Plate XVII. Games, p. 314. 

The upper figure shows the board for Ghaupan p. 315, and the lower figure is the 
board for tbe Chandal Mandal game. Both boards were made of ail sizes ; some xvere 
made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, as in Bathpur Bikri, and 
slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at Chandal Mandal sat on the 
ground, round the circumference, one player at the end of each of the sixteen radii. 

P T tifak-i dakan^ hlowpipe, — P.] 
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OF 

SHAYM ABIJ X-PAZLH ^ALLAMI 

Shaykh Abu ’l-Fazl, Al^bar's minister and friend, was born at 
Agra on tbe 6tli Miibarram, 968,^ during tlie reign of Islam Sbab. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from ShayMi 
Musa, Abu '1-Fazrs fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
H^*ra in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Eel In “ this pleasant 

village’', ShayMi Musa's children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, when ShayMx Khizr, the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by God, are known to the world for not knowing it ; and 
after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-west of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bukhara. 

The title of ShayMi, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, ShaylA Mubarak, Abu 'I-FazFs father, 
was born. Mubarak was not ShayMi Khizr's eldest child ; several children 
had been born before and had died, and Ehizr rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubarak, i.e. the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that children gone 
before bless those born after them, and pray to God for the continuance 
of their earthly life. 

ShayMi Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shayl^ ^Atan { who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, w'here he lived 
in the service of ShayMi Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaykh Khizr had now resolved 
to settle at Nagor permanently, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 

1 i4tii January, 1551. 
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distress ; and a famine wMck broke out at the same time stretched 
mimbtTS of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the siirroiiniiing desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nagor only Jliibarak and his 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grew up progressing in knowledge and hiying the foundation 
of those encyclopedia! attainments for wdiich he afterwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts ; but love to his 
■mother kept him, in his native where he continued his studies, 

guided by the teachings of the great saint^waja Ahrard to vchich 
his attention .had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same t.ime the Maldeo disturbances broke out, 
Mubarak carried out bis wish, and w^ent to Ahmadabad in Gujartlt, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of Ills countryman, Ahmad of Khattfi.- In Ahmadaliad he found a 
seco,nd father i,!i the learned Shayldi Abu d-Fazl, a Miatlb, or preacher, 
from Kazariln, in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of 
reputation, as Shaykh ^Umar of Tattah and ShayHi Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Muliar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuna, opposite Agra, near the 
Charba^ Villa, ^ which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir ’d-Din Safawi of Inju (Shiraz), among %vhose 

disciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak's 
two eldest sons, Shaykh Abu 1-Fayz ^ and, four years later, ShayMi Abu 
1-Fazl, were born. Mubarak had now” reached the age of fifty, and resolved 
to remain at Agra, the capital of the empire ; nor did the years of 
extraordinary drought which preceded the fixst year of Akbar's reign, 
and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agra and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons ; and the filial piety wdth which Abu 1-Fazl in numerous 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
writers as Bada,oni, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak’s comprehensive- 


^ Died at Samarqand, 29th Rahi*? I, 895, or 20th Debraary, 14-90. 

3 Vide p. 570, note. Aiimad of Khattu is buried at Sarkhich near Abmadabad. He 
died in 849 (A.D. 1445). 

® Later called Hasht Bihisht, or the Nurafshan Gardens. It is no'«^ called the Earn 
Bagh. 

^ Born A.H. 954, or a.d. 1547. Vide p. 548. 
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ness that laid in Abu 1-Fayz and Abu l-Fazl the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islamitic views, for W'^liicb 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan TOiters as atheists, 
or as Hindus, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes of Akbar’s 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before a.h. 963, during the Af^an rule, Shayli Mubarak 
had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a religious move- 
ment, which had first commenced about the year 900, and which con- 
tinued under various phases during the whole of the tenth century. 
The movement was suggested by the approach of the first millennium 
of Islam. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter days of 
Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in political power and 
in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by the appear- 
ance of Imam Mahdi, the Lord of the period,’’ ^ who will restore the 
sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear ; and 
after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised personage, 
the Rawzat^ ’1-A,imma, a Persian work on the lives of the twelve Imams, ^ 
has the following passage — 

Muslim, Abu Da^ud, Nisa,i, Bayhaqi, and other collectors of the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, 
‘‘ Muhammad Mahdi shall be of my family, and of the descendants of 
Fatima (the Prophet’s daughter and wife of ^Ali).” And Ahmad, Abu 
Da*'ud, TirmizI, and Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other 
time said, When of time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man 
from among my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as 
before him the world was full of oppression ” ; and again, The world 
shall not come to an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is 
a man of my family, and whose name is the same as mine.” Further, 
Ahmad and other collectors assert that the Prophet once said, 
'^Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my family, eight and nine years.” 
Accordingly, people believe in the coming of Mahdi. But there is also 
a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdi has already come into the 
world and exists at present ; his patronjonic is Ahu ’1-Qasim, and his 
epithets are '' the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, the Lord 


^ Sahib-i zaman. He is the 12tii Imam. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
^ Mahdi' (which in India is wrongly pronounced Mehndi, ^‘myrtle") means “guided", 
Hadi' means “ a guide". ' 

2 By Sayyid <Jlzzat Ali, son of Sayjid Pir ^Ali of Rasuipur. Lithographed at Lakhnau 
A.H. 1271, ,14:4 pp.,' royal 8vo. •' 
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of the age *’. In the opinion of this party, he was born at Siirrarnan-raa 
(near Bagdad) on the 23rd KainaEin, 258, and in 205 lie eaine to his 
Sardaba .(prop, '.'a cool place**, ''a summer villa’*), and disappeared 
. whilst in Ms residence. In the book entitled Skamlhul, it is said that 
■ when he was born, he had on his right arm the words writtein Say, the 
truth has. come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing” 
(Qiir^an, xvii, 83). It is also related that when he was born into the 
. world, he came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, '' Praise be to God, the Lord of the world/* Some one also 
has left an account of a \d.sit to Imam Hasan ‘^Askarl (the eleventh Imam) 
whom he asked, '' 0 son of the Prophet, who will be Klialifa and Imam 
after thee ? ” ^Askari thereupon went into Ms room, and after some 
time came back with a child on his shoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon and might have been three years old, and said to the man, “ If 
thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not Imvc shown 
you this child ; h.ig name is that of the Prophet, and so is his patronymic/’ 
The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at present say that he rules over 
cities in the far west,,and'he is even' said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth ! 

The alleged prophecies of the Pounder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Paith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
ever 3 rwhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement assumed 
in India ^ a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
son of Mir Sayyid Khan of Jaunpur. TMs man was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bore Ms name ; the fall of Jaunpur was to Mm a sign 
that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events wMch looked like 
miracles, marked Ms career ; and a voice from heaven had wMspered 
to Mm the words, ''Anta Mahdi/* //thou art Mahdi/* Some people 
indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he was the promised Mahdi ; but there is no doubt that he insisted on 
Ms mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many adherents, clnefly 


^ Bada,oni, in his ‘Wctjai” 'r-rasMd\ gives a few particulars regarding the same 
moyement in Bada^shan from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and 
India.^ In Badal^shan, it was commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Kurbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abu Is-h.a<l Khatlani, who gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troops were sent against him. He was defeated and fled to ^Iraq, in the mountainous 
districts of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. He had 
often to fight with the governors, but defied them all. Bada,on! has preserved a copy 
of the proclamation which Nurbahhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his disciples was 
ShayMi Muhammad Lahiji, the commentator of the Gulshan-i Raz 
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.tliroug]i liis great oratorical powers, but pressed by enemies lie went 
to Gujarat, where lie found an adherent in Sultan Mahmud I. Prom 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there also he seems to have 
been driven away. On his return, it was revealed to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that accompanied him, God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdi. If I safely return, 
I shall recant all” But when he reached the town of Farah in Balochistan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died (a.b:. 911; 
A.D. 1605). His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shah Isma^il and Shah Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi ; and even the historian Bada,oni, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (a.b. 1549), 
a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of ShayMi ^Ala,i. This man was a Bangali Musalman. His father had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother Hasr^* Tah, 
likewise a learned man, at Bianah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. ShaylA ^ Ala,i had shown from his youth the learning 
of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils around himself. ‘‘ But the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just,’’ and on the'day of the *?Id, he 
kicked an influential ShaylA from his hauda, and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the Shayli of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan ^Abd" ’llah, a Myazi Af^an and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah 
and settled at a retired spot near Bianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching ; and in a 
short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. ShayHi Ala,i also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ^Abd^llah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqjx, told his wife either to follow hhn to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Myazi, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, divided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qur^an, “ Let not men be 
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allured by trade or selling to gm-.up meditating on God.’* Religious 
meetings, the object of wliicli was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdl, were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bianah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them-* 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. SliayMi 
^AIa,rs former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan ^ Abdallah 
in earnestness and successM conversions, and the later at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah, ^ Ala,i marched with his baml over Basawar 
to Khawaspur, converting and preaching on tlie way, but on a<*coimt of 
some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

ShayWi ^AIa,i’s fame at last reached the ear of Isliim Shih^ who 
summoned Mm to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude, way in which *^Ala,! behaved in Ms presence, he w^as so charmed 
by an impromptu address which ^Ala,! delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ^Ala,!’s men. To the amusement of the Af^an nobles and generals at 
court, '?Ala,i on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was day after 
day informed that another of Ms nobles had gone to ^AlaJ’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shay^ Mubarak also became a '' disciple ”, 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at 
whose head MaMidum^l-Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his 
reason, the result was, that MaHidum became Ms inveterate enemy, 
deprived Mm of grants of land, made Mm flee for Ms life, and persecuted 
Mm for more than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turned the tables 
on Mm and procured Ms banishment,^ 


1 was the title of <iAbd»i'iiah of Sultaiipui% regarding whom the 

reader may consult the index for references. The following biographical notice from the 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ^Ala,fs 
success, and Maftdum’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaylffl. ‘^Ala,! and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhini Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shah’s empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan A^zam Humayun and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaylffl ^Ala,L 
About the same time (965) Mam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Punjab caused by certain Niyazi Af^ans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah MaMidum^l-Mulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miyan ^Abd^^llah Niyazi, who after ShayMi 
^Ala.i’s departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possess 
great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyazi rebels in the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who bad become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyan ^Abd^’llah to him. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself ; but Miyan 
^And^^’llah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
punishment, and only left when Miyan ^Abd^’llah lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mahdawi principles 
and got as late as 993 (a.d. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 


Kliazinat^l" Asfiya (Lalior. pp. 443, 464) stows tte opinion of good Sunnis regarding 
Makhdum. 

“ Mawlana Abd*^'liaii An§ari of Sultanpur belongs to the most distinguisbed learned 
men and saints of India. He was a ChisMx in his religious opinions. Prom the time of 
Sher Shah till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of ‘ Makhdum^ 1-Mulk ’ served 

by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. He zealously perse- 
cuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations and converted people 
to his * Divine Faith ' and sun worship, ordering them to substitute for the creed the 
w^ords ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent of God % Mawlana Abd^* 
'Hall opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he retired to a mosque ; but 
Akbar said that the mosque belonged to his realm, and he should go to another country. 
Makhdum therefore went to Makkah. On his return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. 
He has written several works, as the Kashf'* 'hghummah ; the 

‘l-Anbiya, the 'd-dzn, etc. He was poisoned in a.h. 1006. 

“ His son Hajl qAbd*^ l-Karim went after the death of his father to Labor, where 
he became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Labor, near the Zlb^^ 
'n-Nisa Villa, at Mawzaq Hot. His sons were Shayl^ Yahya, Hah ]Srur,^Abd« 1-Haqqand 
A<?ia Huzur. Shaykh Yahya, like his father, wrought miracles."' 

In this account the date is wrong ; for MaIAdum« "1-Mulk died in 990, and as Bada,oni, 
MalAdum's supporter, says nothing of poison(Bad. 11,311) the statement of theKhazinat" 
"I- Asfiya may be rejected. Bada,oni also says that Makhdum's sons were worthless men. 

The titles of Makhdum^ d-Muik’s works are not correctly given either ,* vide p. 614. 
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too, liail been one of Mabbdfjm^l-MEllc’s victims. He died more tliaii 
90 }’cars oldj in 1000, at Sarkindd. 

Islam Sbab, after quelling the clistnrbaneesj returned to 

Agra, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Paiijabj and it was there that Shaykh ^AlaJ joined the royal camp. 
When Islam Shall saw the ShayMi he said to him in a low voice, “ Whisper 
into my ear that yon recant, and I will not troiil:)le yoiid’ But ShayHi 
^Alad Avotikl not do so, and Islam-Shah, to keep np the appearance of 
authority ordered a menial to give him. by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in his presence. ShayMi ^AIa,i had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, urhich for several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the ■wounds broke open, and ^AlaJ fainted and died. 
His body was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury him, %vhen all at once, to the terror of the 
whole <*amp and tlie king who believed that the last day Imcl dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone broke forth. When the storm abated, ^ Ala, fs 
body w^as found literally buried among roses and other flow''ers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to the corpse interred. , This happened 
in 957 (a.d. 1550). People prophesied the quick end of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his house.^ 

Makhdum^l-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahda'wi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes ; and (2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
ofiBice at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the ^Ulamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the hlir ‘^Adls, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 


^ Bada,oni visited him in Sarhind, and it was from CAbd“’llah that he heard of 'Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's repentance before death. Among other things, Abd^'llah also told 
him that after the Mir's death in Farah, a well-known man of that tovui seized on lands 
belonging to Balochis and proclaimed himself Christ ; and he added that he had known 
no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed to be Christ. 

2 The circumstances connected with <?Aia,i's death resemble the end of Sidi Mulah 
during the rei^ of Jalal« 'd-din Firuz Shah. 

The place in the Panjah, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. I, 408). 

The fact that Bada,oni spent his youth at B^a war near Bianah, i.e. in the very centre 
of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his life, to 
Mahdawi principles. 
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How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of ali 
Muhammadan emperors only Aibar, and perhaps ^Ala^®’'d-Din Khiljl, 
succeeded in putting down this haughty set* 

The death of Shayli ^ Ala.i was a great triumph for the Court ^Ulamas, 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar's reign. They abated 
only for a short time when the return of Humayun and the downfall 
of the Af^an power brought about a violent political crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humayun 
was strongly in favour of Shi'^ism ; but when Akbar was firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Bayram Khan, who was a Shi^a, 
again teemed with Hindustani Sunnis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against Shay^ Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shayli ^Abd^’n-Nabi and Malidum^l-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only himself damned, but led 
also others into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Concealing himself for a time, he applied to Shayli 
Salim Chishti of Fathpur Silm for intercession; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good oj6S.ees of Akbar’s 
foster-brother, the generous I^an-i A^^zam Mirza Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shayli and on the fact that, different from his covetous 
accusers, he had not cost the state anjrthing by way of freeholds, and 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
time afterwards applied indeed for a grant of land for his son ^Abu 1-Fayz, 
who had already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old, 
and waited personally with his son on Shayli ^Abd^ "n-Nabi. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out of his office as men 
suspected of Mahdawi leanings and Shi^a tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year of Akbar’s reign, when Fayzfs poems ^ had been noticed at Court — 
Akbar then lay before Chitor — and a summons had been sent to the young 
poet to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
a detachment of Mu^ul soldiers to surround Mubarak’s house. Payzi 


Abd“ ’l-Fayz wrote under the nom-de-pltime of Fay^I. 


c 
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was accidentally away from home, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
spiracy, subjected Mubarak to various sorts of ill-treatment : and when 
Fayzl at last came, he was carried off by force to Chltord Xor did his 
fears for Ms father and his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced Hm both of Akbars good will ami the l)rnic]iiess of 
his personal enemies. 

Abii 1-Fad had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Bhaylh Muliarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a, lasting impression on his young mind. There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abii l-Fad learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow^ by sujxwior learning and 
broader sentiments the clique of the ^Ulamas, whom Akbar hat4?d so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental preeocit}*' so often observed 
in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those Bciences 
which go by the name of hihami and naqtt, or maSqiil and munqnl? Follow”- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before he 
had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading wras, A manuscript of the rare 
work of Isfahan! happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how"- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fixe. Abirl-Fazl 
determined to restore so are a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up and on comparison, it was forind that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abul-Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinkiag of a difficult author. 



^ 20th. Rabr I, 975, or 24tli September, 1567. The ode whieb Fayzi presented will 
hQ ioxmd m Akbarnama. 

^ Page 609, note. 
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Abu’l-Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevitable. 
But from the time Fayzi had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abul-Fazl, who had then coni'- 
pleted his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held out by the 
emperor, in spite of Mubarak’s numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
sidll with which Fayzi in the meantime acquired and retained Akbar’s 
friendship, prepared the way for Abiil-Fazl ; and when the latter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.b. 1574) was presented to Akbar as 
Fayzi’s brother, the reception was so favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says Ahul-Fazl in the Akbarnama, I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupils that I had gathered around me, served but to 
increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain 
drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I passed 
the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in mind and heart, 
my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me back 
from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself 
drawn to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon ; I longed 
for interviews with the lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, 
and I would gladly sit with the priests of the Parsis and the learned of 
the Zendavesta. I was sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. 
In vain did I at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and 
my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that 
the vrork of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the 
spiritual unity of truth. I was thus presented at Court. As I had no 
worldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary 
to the AyaP^ H-Kursl,'^ and presented it when the emperor was at Agra, 


^ H^ame of the 256tE verse of the second chapter of the Qur*'an. 
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I WiLH favourably receivecL and bis Majesty |iracioiisly ac*e<‘pteil iny 
offering/'’ 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with liis })re|iaratioiis for 
the conquest of Bilulr and .Bengal Fayyi acfcoiiipaiiied the expedition, 
but A!)ul-Fazl naturally stayed in Agra. But as Fayzi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, Abul-Pa/i atteiiiled Court 
immediately on the emperor's return to Fathpilr Hikri, where Akbar 
happened to notice him first in the Mosque. Abul-Fazl, as before, 
presented a coinmentaiy written by him on the opening of a chapter in 
the Qur^a entitled “ Surat« 1-Fath ’k ''the Chapter of Victory ''d 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Maldidfim^i 1-Mulk and ShayHi ^Abd^ ’n-Xabi. had every cause to feel 
sorry at Ifayzi’s and Abu’bB\?:l’s successes ^ ; for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of wdiich the historian Bada, on! has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was, merely annoyed at the Pharaoh-like pride ” of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief-Justice on Shl^^as and "others heretics affected him 
most deeply : and he now" for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpux Sikri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
donfinions ; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawj^ers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to " inquire It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.^ The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence 
of the emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Suimis 
cUng, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers belong- 


^ The details of Abu l-Fazl’s introduction at Court given in Bada,oni differ slightly 
from Abu l-Fazl’s own account. 

^ Bada,om ascribes to Mal^dum^^l-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abu l-FazFs 
character ; for the first time he saw Abu he said to his disciples, “ What religious 
mischief is there of which that man is not capable ? Bad., Ill, 72. 

* Vide pp. 179 ff. 
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ing to tlie other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Maldidiim'^ 1-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shay ‘^Abd^ ’n~Nabi, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling MalAdum a fool and cursing him, 
Abul-Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader 
of his party, fanned the quarrels, by sldlfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject 
ought to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Abu'l-FazFs fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law 
of which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 
impossible ; and though headstrong kings as ^Ala^^ ’d-din Khilji had 
before tried to raise the law of expediency niaslahat-i 

waqt) above the law of the Qur^'an they never fairly succeeded in separating 
religion from law or in rendering the administration of the empire, 
independent of the Miilla. Hence when Abul-Fazl four years later, in 
986, brought up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 
a perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had 
hitherto dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or 
with sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles 
of Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through ” ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.^ The learned party, seeing 
their official position endangered, now showed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaylffi Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Bada,oni has happily preserved a complete copy of it.^ The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank of 
a '' Mujtahid i.e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. The '' intellect of the just king ’’ thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar's decrees in religious matters. Shaykb 
^Abd^ hi-Nabi and MaMidum^T-Mulk signed indeed the document against 
i Pages IS?,’ 189. » Vide p. 195. 
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their will, but sign they did ; whilst ShayMl Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the m^ords that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. The document,” says ^Abil- 
1-Fazl ill the Akbarnama, brought about , excellent results — (1) The 
Court became a gathering place of the- sages' and learned of all creeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems w^ere recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect 
toleration (mlli'i-kul or peace with all ”) was established ; and (3) the 
perverse and evil-minded were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives of his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of dis- 
grace.” The copy of the draft which was handed to the emperor, -was in 
Shaykh Mubarak's own handwriting, and was dated Eajab, 987 
(September, 1579). 

A few 'Weeks afterwards, ShaylA ^ Abd*-^ hi-NabI and Maklidiim'^^ 1-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and ShaylA Mubarak and his two sons triumplied 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abfrl-Fazl ivas, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbarnmm the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all hut killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestow^ed upon his character 
that neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his household 

The disputations had now come to an end (a.d. 1579) and Fayzl 
and Abul-Fazi had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Fayzi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received mansabs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akhar’s personal friendship, both remained at court in Pathpur 
Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Fayzi was appointed Sadr of Agra, Kalpi, and Kalinjar, in w^hich 
capacity he had to inquire into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
(sayur^al), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the part 
of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders themselves 
had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue : and 
Abu’l-Fazl in the very beginning of 1585/ was promoted to the mamah 

1 AkbaniMm^ nU ^^ 3 . 
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of Hazarl, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and was 
in the following year appointed Diwan of the Province of DihlL Fayzrs 
rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Four Hundred. But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Mbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given him. T hough the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzi’s genius vras but just ; 
for after Amir Khusraw of Dihli, Muhammadan India has seen no greater 
poet than Fayzl.^ 

In the end of 1589, Abud-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akhammna, The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, '' If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will ; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.^' ^ 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had foxmded a new religion, the Din-i Ilahi, or '' the Divine Faith ", the 
chief featme of which, in accordance with Shaylffi Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent (MoBfa) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the elect " was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus, The new era (tanMi-ildhl), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely Pars!. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar's religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Abul-Fazi 
was very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dalffiin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim (Jahangir) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abu’l-Fazl, as we shall see below, 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abul-Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with 


For his worhs, vide p. 161 . 
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duplicity. On entering tte house, he found forty witers bii^y in copying 
commentaries to the Qiir*‘an. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies he said, What 
Ahiil-Iazl .teaches me is %"ery different' from what- he practises in ids 
house."’ The incident is said to have produced a teinporan' estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abfi’bFad. A similar, but less credible, story 
is told by the author of the Zakhtrat^^% Kkmmnm. He says that Alnf hFazl 
repented of his apostacy from Mam, and used at night to visit incognito 
the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs. requested them 
'' to pray for the stability of AbuT-Fazi’s faith ”, sighing at the same 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, '' Wliat shall I do I ** And 
just as vriters on the history of literature have tried to save Fayzi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
in finding for Abul-Fazl a place in Paradise ; for it is related in several 
books that Shah Abu 1-Ma^ali Qadiri of Labor, a man of saintly renown^ 
once expressed his disapproval of Abu T-FazFs words and deeds. But 
at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that Abfd 1-Fazl came to 
a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, This man did for some 
time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books commences with 
the words, ‘ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the sake of thy love," and these wmrds have 
saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, the con- 
sciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way from 
that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction which 
pervades Abu T-FazFs works ; and though his heart foimd in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of harmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth had been 
so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly natural for him, 
even after his rejection of Islam to continue his studies of the Qim*'an, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philological research 
of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abu "I-FazI, 
Fayzi, and scholars as Bada,oni, Haqib Khan, Shayldi Sultan, Haji 
Ibrahim, ShayMi Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and 



^ Bom A.H. 960 : died at Lalior, 1024. Khazinai^^ *UAsfiya, p. 139. 
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scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into 
Persian.^ Faya took the Lilawati, a well-known book on mathematics, 
and Abu 1-Fazl translated the Kalila Damna under the title of *■ Ayar 
Dcmish from Axabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation 
of the MahdbMmt, ' and in the composition of the TdrlM-i Alfl, the 
‘‘History of the Millenniuin The last-mentioned work, curious to 
say, has an intimate connexion with the Mahdawi movement, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of ShayHi 
*^AIi,i’s death, the disciples of the millennium had to sufier persecution, 
and movement to all appearances had died ont, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpur Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif-i Amulfs stamp, ^ with this 
important modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the “ Lord 
of the Age through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar's full approval, and exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of his religious opinions. The TanMi-i Alft, therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed a thousand 
(alf) years, and had done its work. The early history, to the vexation 
of the Sunnis, w^as related from a Shi^ah point of view, and worse still, 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the hijra, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Towards the middle of a.h. 1000 (beginning of a.d. 1592), Akbar 
promoted Abu t-Fazl to the post of Duhazari, or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abu l-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs [umard-yi 
hihar) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzi was sent to the DaMm as Akbar's 
ambassador to Burhan^ 1-MuIk, and to Raja ^Ali Khan of Kiandesh, 
who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzi returned after an 
absence of more than sixteen months. 

ShaylA Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the w^orld, died in the follovring year at Labor 
(Sunday, 17th Zi Qa'ida, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He hadreached 


^ Vide pp. 110, 111. 

® Page 502. We bear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628, at the accession 
of Shahjahan. Akbar was dead and had not restored the IVIillennium ; during Jahangir's 
reign, especially in the beginning, the court was indifferent to religion, and the king 
retained the ceremony of sijda, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe to be due to 
God alone. But Shahjahan, on his accession, restored many Muhammadan rites that had 
fallen in abeyance at court ; and as he was bom in a.h. 1000, he was now pointed to as 
the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found no disciples. 


the age of 90 , aad had occupied himself in the last years f>f his life with 
the compilatiou in four volumes of a gigantic coinintmtary to the Qur*Tm, 
to which he had given the title of ife com- 

pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before his death. 

The historian Bada,oni speak.s of him as follow.s: — 

Shaykh Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning 
of the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in (lofl. he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in hi.s views regarding what is lawful 
and tmlawful, that if any one, for example, caun- to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on Ms finger, or dressed in silk, or with red .stockings on 
his feet, or red or yellow coloured clothes on him. he would order the 
offending articles to be removed. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that for ever)’' hurt exceeding a simple kick, ileath was the 
proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the street, he ran awa}’’, but in course of time he became, from divine 
zeal, so enamoured of mmsie, that he could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rather opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequented Shayto ‘^Ala,Fs fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty’s 
reign, when hhe Naqshhandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect ; afterwards he was attached to the Hamadanl school, 
and lastly, when the Shi'-ahs monopolized the court, he talked according 
to their fasMon. “ Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing ” — ^to change was Ms 'way, and the rest you know. But withal 
he was constantly engaged in teaching the religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned of Hindustan, 
a perfect master. He knew Shalibi ^ by heart, explained him properly, 
and also knew how to read the Qnr^an in the ten different modes. He did 
not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most agreeable com- 
panion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, when his 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. The 
commentary to the Qur^an which he composed, resembles the Tafslr-i 
Kahvr (the “ Great Commentary ”), and consists of four thick volumes, 
and is entitled Mamba,’''’' ’'Nafais'”' ’Ir'Uyun. It is rather extraordinary 
that there is a passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself 



*'A 'writer oii“ Tajwid ”, “ the art of reading the Qux*'5n correctly ”. 
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as tiie renovator of the new century.^ We know what this ” renovating ’’ 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the 
Farizi Ode (in t) %vhich consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka^b ibn Zubayr, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa^da, 1001, he left this 
world at Labor for the judgment-seat of God. 

I have known no man of more comprehensive learning ; but alas ! 
under the mantle of a dervish there was such a wicked love of wmrldly 
preferment, that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I w^as 
young, I studied at Agra for several years in his company. He is indeed 
a man of merit ; but he committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged 
into lust of possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious truth, that nothing of 
his former merit remains. '' Say, either I am in the correct path or in 
clear error, or you '' (Qur^'an, xxxiv, 23). Further, it is a common saying 
that the son brings the curse on the head of his father ; hence people 
have gone beyond Yazid and say, Curse on Yazld,^ and on his 
father, too.'’ 

Two years after SliayWi Mubarak’s death, Abu ’1-Fazl also lost his 
brother Fayzl, w^ho died at the age of 50, after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, ShayMi Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ^Ali with me, will you not speak to me ? ” But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abu l-Fazl, he went away,^ 
How deeply Abfi 1-FazI loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the ATcharndma and the in w^hich he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more totiching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the AHn made by him from his brother’s poems. '' The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and my heart turn to w’orldly occupations, I would collect some 


^ Bada,oni says in liis Najat^ ’r-rashtd that Jalai“ d-Bln SuyutI, in his time the most 
nniversai scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself as the renovator of the tenth 
century. 

“ Husayn, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid; hence the latter is generally called YazH-i-maKurif Yazid, the 
accursed Badi1,oni here calls Abu 'i-Fazi Yazid. Poor Bada,oni had only the thousand 
bighas which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school fellow Y'azid Abu 1-Fazl 
was a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor. 

® Bada,oni, ii, 406. 


of the excellent -^^Titiiigs of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a frioiKl some of 
Ms poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, whicli does not travel 
along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to wriu.^ down 
some of Ms verses/"’ Abu d-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous cluties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his luotlier. lie collected 
the stray leaves of Fayzi’s Markm^^ 'hAi/imr, not to mention the miinerous 
extracts -which he has preserved in the Akbarnama, 

It was about the same time that Abu d-Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of tavo thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
A^ln-i Akhan, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected Ms brother’s literary remains (1596-7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reigm Abu 1-Fazl 
■went for the first time on active service. Sultan Muriid had not managed 
matters -well in the DalAin, and Akbar now dispatclied Abu l-Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, wUcse excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. If the 
officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct of the w“ar, 
he was to see the Prince off, and take command with ShahxuHi Mlrza. 
The w^ars in the Baffin, from their first commencement under Prince 
Murad and the Khan ^anan, are marked by a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacrificed, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Ehanan himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Abu 'l-FazFs successes, 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with wffiieh he 
conducted operations. "When he arrived at Burhanpur, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Hiandesh, whose brother 
had married Abu d-FazFs sister. He consented to come on one condition, 
namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist him,, and thus aid 
the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined to aid the imperialists 
in their wars with the Dakhiri. but he sent Abu T-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Ab-ii T-Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. I have made a 
vow,’’ he said in returning the presents, “ not to accept presents till 
four conditions are fulfilled— (1) friendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 
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three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from others."" 

Prince Jliirad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
nichpur, and as the death of liis infant son Mirza Rustam made him 
melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abu "i~Fazl"s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purna,^ twenty kos from 
Dawlatabacl, when death overtook him. Abu "1-Fazl arrived the same 
day, and foimd the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return : but Abu l-Eazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on ; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several 
of the commanders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abu "1-Fazl, 
nothing daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured 
the officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Xasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitala, Taltum, and 
Satonda. His headquarters were on the GodawM. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

iikbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khandesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur Khan’s / 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- / 
nagar. Danyal sent immediate instructions to Abu "1-Fazl to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. When : 
the Prince therefore left Biirhanpur, Abu 1-FazI at Akbar’s requesf 
left Mirza BhahriilA. Mir Murtaza, and Khwaja Abu "1-Hasaii in char/’ - 
of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramaz^ 

1008 (beginning of the 44th j^ear of Akbar’s reign), he met Akb^g 
Khargo, near Bllagarh. The emperor received him with the fob 
verse — 
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^ The southern Puma is meant. The northern Puma flows into the Te.v*'p^jg;Mnrad 
desh; whilst the southern Puma, with the Dudna, flows into the Godawari. ^ *nad tuilt 
had gone from Ilichpur to Namsiia, and from there to Shahpur, whicl' 
about eight miles south of Bahipur. It is now in ruins. 
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Serene is the nigM and pleasant 


J *.r>“ * <30 W* ti' .J 

is the moonlight, 1 rvish to talk to thee 


on many a subject. 


aad promoted Mm for Ms excellent management to a_ command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Aslr and com- 
menced the siege.^ One day, Abu T-Fazl inspected some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar'.s camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
of the Maiai Fort, an important fortification below Asirgarh itself. Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar llalai, which had to be 


conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called Chuna Mfilai. A portion 
of its wall was not fimshed. From east to south-west there were hills. 


and in the south was a high mountain called Korhia. A hill in the .south- 


west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Imperialists. Abu ’1-Fa?l 
determined on availing himself of the information given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to follow' him. Giving ordens to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the sound of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, he went 
in the dark of night, w'hilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent a few' of Ms men under Qara Beg along the road 


that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open a gate 
of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abu l-Fazl hastened to his men and Joined them at break 
of day when the besieged w'ithdrew in confusion to Asir. On the same 

^ “ Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada (jj^arbadu), %vben Radzia Bador-xa 
(Raja Bahadur Shah) who had possession of the fortress of Hasser fortified the 

isame against the king, and collected provisions from the neigh bourlioud. Tlie king, 
Jthinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how' it might be captured. 
This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Clm-Tzmim, the second 
^\ar ; and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a conspicuous 
\(ject at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and 
^energetically pressed the siege night and day, that at the end of six months It was on 
^ P'^oint of being captured. Bador-xa however perceiving his danger, having obtained 
suntJ^® that his life and property should be safe, came as suppliant to the king and 

himself Whilst the king waa at this place, Abdul Fazel(Abu 'l-Fazl) 

warii?. and so ivorked upon his mind, that he fully determined to set out for the 
from Prom Professor Lethbridge's Fragmmt of Indimi translated 

Be India Pern, and published in the Calcniia Meviem for 1873. 

“ CommeA^® wrong in a few minor details. 1 cannot identify^ the name Cho-Tzanin. 
of jPort Persian “ Kamargah the middle of a moxmtain. ' ' The names 

and KorthS^^ Malai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSB. having Khwaja Malai 
Virjp Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar vitiations. 

* gazetteer y Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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day, other detachments of the army occupied Chtxna Malai and Mount 
Korhia, and Bahadur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon 
(1009). Prince Danyal, who had in the meantime conquered Ahmad- 
nagard now joined his father at xlslr. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dakhiii, caused by 
Eajii Manna, and a party set up the son of ^ All Shah as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the lOian ^anan was ordered to march 
against him, and Abu d-PazI was sent to Nasik ; but a short time after- 
wards, he was told to join the Khan KhanSn. Akbar returned, in the 46th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danyal in Burhanpur. Abii l-Fad had no- 
easy life in the Dakliin. The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ahmadnagar, 
because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abu d-Fa?l, 
who looked upon him as a traitor. Abu d-Pazl vigorously pushed on 
operations, ably assisted by his son ^Abd^ VRahman. After coining 
to terms with the son of *^Ali Shah, he attacked Raju Manna, recovered 
Jalnapur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on 
him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Dawlatabad, and in a subse- 
quent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Rana of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been efiected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, showed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of iiivbar s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abu 1-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son *^Abd^ 
’r-Rahman in charge of his corps, Abu l-Fad set out for Agra, accom- 
panied by a fe\¥ men only. Salim, who looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abxl ’I-FazFs journey unprotected, as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela chief of tJrcha (Udchha),^ through whose 
territory Abil 1-FazI was likely to pass, to lie in wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt w-ould substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Narwar. When arrived at Ujjain, Abu T-Fazl was warned of Salimas 

^ Amons: the plunder taken at A^^hmadnagar was a splendid liibrary, Pay?i's library, 
having on his death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial Library.. 

2 Vide p. 54C. 
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intention, and Ms men tried to persuade him to go via Gliaii tliaiida ; 
but Abu 1-Fazl said that tMeves ■and'- robbers had no power to stop him 
on Ms way to Coiut. He, therefore^-eontimied Ms journey towards Xa rwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Rabi^ I, 1011 ■■(12th- August, 1002), ar a disnim^e of 
about half a kos from Saray.Bar,>rhich lies six: Ivs from Xarwar, Hit 
Singh's men came in sight. Theiew men that Abu d-Fazl had with him 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant. (JadriaKhun, 
Af^an, told Mm quickly to retreat to Antri, wHeh was three kos distant, 
as Ray Rayan and Suraj Singh were stationed there with tliree tliousaml 
Imperial horse ; he might first join them, and then punish Eir Singh. 
But Abu 1-Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bra veh' ; 
but in a short time he wus surrounded and, pierced by the lance of a 
trooper, he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut oi! Abu l-Fazhs head, 
and sent it to Salim in Ilahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown " into an 
unworthy place ", where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller DeiLaet gives the., following account. o.f Abu 
1-FazFs death : — ^ 

Salim returned to Halebassa (Ilahbas, the old form of Ilahabad), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to Ms father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abu T-Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and 
added that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniel Xa (Danyal Shah), he took to the road with about 
two or three hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were knowm, recalling how^ hostile 
Fazl had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
father would he more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bonclela, 
who lived in his province of Osseen (Ujjain), to lie in W’-ait for Fazi near 
Soor (Narwar ?) and Gualer (Gwaliyar) andtosendhis head to him, promis- 
ing that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give Mm 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and 
waited with a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three 
or four coss from Gualer, having sent out scouts into the neighbouring 

10-70 Professor E. Lethbridge’s “ Eragment of Indian History ”, Calcutta Review^ 
187o. 

The pl^ near which Ahii l-Fazl was kffled, is oaUed in the MSS. j Sarai Bar. 
De Laet s Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. 
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villages, to give Mm early warning of the approach of Fazl. Accordingly 
when.tlie .latter, ig,noraiit of the ambuscade, had come as far as Collebaga 
(Kalabigh), and .was going towards Soor, Eadzia Bertzingh and his 
followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out. Fazl 
himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed out by 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded. 
His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased.” 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his '' Memoirs ” 
that he brought about Abu d-FazFs murder, because he was his enemy, 
and with a naivete exclusively his own, represents himself as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness of others had been deprived of his 
father’s love. He says : — 

On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela Rajput, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness. My reason for promoting him was this. Towards 
the end of my father’s reign, Shaykh Abu d-Fazl, a Hindustani ShayHi 
by birth, who was well Imown for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jew’^el of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dakhin. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and miscMevous men had made my 
father very angry with me, and I knew that if Abu d-Fazl were to come 
back to Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a 
reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 
Bir Singh Bundela, who at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 
I sent a message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Abu T-Fazl 
and kill Mm, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and 
when Abu d-Fazl passed through his land, he stopped him on Ms way, 
dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and vSent his head 
to me at Ilahabad. Although my father was at first much vexed, Abii 
’l-Fazl’s death produced one good result: I could now without further 
annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gradually wore 
away.” 

At another place in his Memoirs ’’ when alluding to the inurder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abu d-Fazl because he had been the enemy of tlie 
Prophet 
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When tlie news of Abu l-Fad’B deatli, reached court, no one had 
the coxii'age to break. it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Tmiiir's desceiidantstthe death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the ]jrintte\s vaki! pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round liis 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akliar of the 
death of his friend, Abu l-FazFs vakil presented himself with a blue 
. handkerchief before the throne, Akbar bewailed Abu death 

more than that of his son ; for several days he would see no oiuu ami after 
inquiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, If Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abu *I-Fazl'’ and then 
recited the following verse ; 
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My ShayMi in his zeal hastened to meet me, 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up liis life. 


d I, 
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Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment umb*r Patr 
Das and Raj Singh ^ to Udcha. They defeated the Bundela ehief in 
several engagements, drove him from BhaiKler and shut liim up in 
Irich. When the siege had progressed and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed liopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to Court ; but ordered the officers stationed 
about. Udcha to kill the rebel 'wherever he showed himself. In the 
beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once surprised 
by Raja Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his follow'ers. Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and had a narro'^^^ escape. But the emperor's 
death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved Bir Singh of all 
fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, and received 
tJdcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

'' It has often been asserted,” says the author of the Ma'^asiy' 7- IJniard, 
that Ahu ’1-Fazl was an infidel. Some say he wsts a Hindu, or a fire- 
worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and call him 
an atheist; but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he was a 
pantheist, and that, like other Sufis, he claimed for himself a position 
above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was a man 
of lofty character,^ and desired tO; live at peace with all men. He never 


^ Pages 523 and 509. 

2 I may remark here that Abu U-Fazl never accepted a title. 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, people w- ould accuse him of -want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He also gave his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

'' He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said, that exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
^Abd^^ r-Rahinan used to sit at table as safarchi ^ (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to see whether Abu ’I-Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abu ’1-Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abu ’1-Fazl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent {chihilrmuaM) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and hliichn 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

“ As a writer, Abu ’1-Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshis ^ ; and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difiicult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abu ’l-FazFs 
style. ‘^Abd^ llah, king of Bukhara, said that he was more afraid of 
Abii ’l-Fazl’s pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
knovm as '‘the great Munshi ”. His letters are studied in all Madrasas, 
and though a begimier may find them dfficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
language, but also with Abu ’l-Fazi’s style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


® This is also the opinion of the author of the Flafl Iqlim, 
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after liim write in tlie style of tlie PadisMlinama, tlie ^llamara Biicunclarl 
or in, the still more turgid Bmiiner of the ^Alarnglrnama, the 
Bedil, and other standard works on Insha. 

, A praiseworthy feature of Abu d-FazFs . works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have co.me across no passage where woman 
is lightly spoken of, or where .immorality is passed over with indifference. 
Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments ^ I liave spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abu T-Pazhs influence on his age was immense. ■ It may be that he 
and Payzi led Akbar's mind away from Islam and the Prophet — ^this 
charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan vTiter ; but 
Abu d-Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abfi d-Fazl enunciated 
it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Khanaiis gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule ; and 
whilst Akbar's apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mu^ul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems the memory of Awrangzib with the halo of sanctity and still 
inclines the pious to utter a mAem®- lluh-hu (May God have mercy on 
him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Bada,oni to show 
that Akbar ’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Fayzi and 
Abu T-Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ^UrfP from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet-— 

0 Prophet, protect the J oseph of my soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 

like evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 


1 Let the reader consult Gladwin’s rendering of Abu l-Fazl’s introdnction to the 
fourth book of the A in. Gladwin’s A^in, ii, pp. 285-91. The passage is anti-Islamitic. 
For QUrfi vide p. 639. The metre of the couplet is Long Bamal. 
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The commentators mianiniously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Fayzi and Abu 1-Fazl. I may also cite the TMMi of 
Abu T-Fazbs death, which the lOian-i A^zam Mirza Koka is said to have 
made 

j<j j , ^ cdll , A-J 

The wonderful sword of God’s prophet cut oS the head of the rebel.^ 

But Abu l-Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, The date of 
my death lies in the words J.^1 The slave Abu 1-Fazl ” — 

which likewise gives a.h. 1011. 

Abu T-Fazl’s works are the following : — 

(1) The Ahharndma with the A^m-i Akban, its third volume. The 
A^m-i Akhan was completed in the 42nd year of Akbar’s reign ; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barar (a.d. 1596-7). The contents of the Akbarndma have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 
of the first forty-six years of Akbar’s reign.^ There exists a continuation 
up to the end of x4.kbar’s reign by ^Inayat^ ’llah Muhibb ^AlL Thus at 
least the continiiator is called in two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone 
says that the name of the contiiuiator is Muhammad Salia, which seems 
to be a corruption of Muhammad Salih. 

(2) The Maktuhdt-i ^Allmm, also called Inshd-yi Abu 'l-Fazl. This 
book contains letters written by Abu 1-Fazl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them are the interesting letters written to the Portuguese priests, and 
to ^Abd^^ llah of BuMiara, in reply to his question whether Alcbar had 
renounced Islam. Besides, there are prefaces and reviews, a valuable 
essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions of which are given 
in the Aim, etc. The collection was made after Abu l-FazFs death 
by ^Abd^^ ’s-Samad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that he was a 
son of Abu l-FazFs sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as above 
remarked, is frequently read in Madrasas, and there exist many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three books ; 
but Amir Haydar Husayni of Bilgram says in the preface to his Saitmiili-i 
Akbarl ^ that he had a collection of four books, remarking at the same 


^ The word baaM, a rebel, has the numericah value of 1013 ; but the head (of the 
word, the letter j-j) is cut off ; hence 1013 — 2 == 1011, the year of the Hijra in which Abu 
U-Fazl was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long 

^ The 46th year lasted from the 15th Ramazan, 1009, to 26th Ramazan, 1010, i.e. to 
about five months before Ahu l-Fazl's death. 

® Regarding this valuable work, vide p. 331, note. 
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time*. that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, iiideecl, as if Ainir, 
llaydar’s copy was unique. 

(3) The DmisIiA which is mentioned on p. 112. ^ 

Besides, I have seen in different' books that Abu ‘hFazl also wrote a 
Risdlayi Mmidjdt, or ''Treatise of Prayers’"; a a 

lexicographical -work ; and a KosMol. The last word means a '' beggar's 
cup ”, or rather the small basket or bowd in which beggars in the East 
collect rice, dates, etc., given as alms, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I have seen no copies of 
these w^orks. It was also mentioned above that Abu d-FazI presented, 
on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, of •which no MSS. seem 
to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to the part wdiich he took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the TdnJ^i Alfl. 

The Durar^ %3Ianshw% a modern Tazkira by Muhammad ^Askari 
Husayni of Bilgram, selects the following inscription WTitteii by 
Abu 1-FazI for a temple in Kashmir ^ as a specimen both of Abu ’l-FazFs 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abu l-FazFs composition. 
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1 As the word is prononncedin India/ instead of *Iyar-i Banisli ", “ the test of wisdom." 
The author of the Haft IqUm seems to allude to this work; for he says that Ahu l-Tazl, 
when he saw him in a.h. 1000, was engaged in re-writing the Nawddir-i Hihdydt. 

2 Abu 'l-Fazl says in the fourth book of the The best people in Kashmir are 

the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of blind 
belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They do not 
sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. They plant 
fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow creatures. They abstain from 
meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in Kashmir." 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Bishis as model men. 
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0 God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thee ! 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, Thou art one, without equal” 

If it he a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings %vith either heresy or orthodoxy ; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

But the dust of the rose petal ^ belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindustan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.^ 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his own place of worship; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must bear up with aU men, but if we look to the external, we 
find ev6r3d}hing proper to be destroyed. * 

^ This line is Silfisiic. The longing of the heart after God is compared to the perfume 
which rises from the rose petals. The perfume-seller, he. the Unitarian, is truly religious, 
and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 

^ Le. Akbar is the porfoo't man. 


0 God, Thou art jast and judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest wh^her a motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motives a Jdng should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abu l-Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The gives the following list of 
Shayli Mubarak’s sons. 

L. ShayMi ' Abu 1-Fayz, better known under ids poetical name of 
FayzL He was born in a.h. 954 (a.d. 1547) and seems to have died 
childless. 

2. ShayHi Abu 1-Fazl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August, 1602* 

3. ShayMi Abu 1-Barakat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). Though 
he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served under Abu d-Fazl in Khandesh. 

4. Shaylh Abu d-Khajr, born 22nd Jumacla I, 967. He is a 'well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must have entered 
the Iihperial service ; for he is mentioned in the AIcbamama as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince DanyaL 

6. Shay ^ Abti T-Makarim, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. He was wild 
at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal He also studied 
under Shah Abu 1-Fath Shiraa. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998, 

6. Shaykh Abu Turab, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. Though his mother 
is another one, he is admitted at Comt, and is engaged in self- 
improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abu T-FaM mentions two posthumous sons by 
gumma, or concubines, viz. Shay Abu T-Hamid, born 3rd Rabi II, 
1002, and Shaykh Abu RasHd, born 1st Jumada 1, 1002. They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, I find fomr mentioned in the histories 

1. One married to Khudawand Khan Dakhini ; vide p. 490. Bada,oiii 
calls her husband a Uafizl, i.e. a Shiah, and says he died in Kari in 
Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husam^ ’d-Din ; vide p. 488. 

3. One married to a son of Raja ^Ali Khan of Hiandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan ^ was made, in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

1 The Lakhnau edition of the Akbarnama {HI, SSoTcalls him Sundar 
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4. Ladi! Begam, married to Islant Eliaa : vide p, 552, note 1. Mr. T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the Miftah^'4tawdnhK informs me 
that Ladli Begam died in 1017, or five years before the defith of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the “ Eawzayi Ladli Begam ’’ is about 
two miles to the east of Al^bar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fathpur sandstone. It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale 
saw in the Rawza several tombs without inscriptions, and a few years 
ago the place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindu. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that of the old Rawza nothing exists nowadays but the smxounding 
wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of Shaykli Mubarak, Fayzi, 
and Abu 1-Fazl w^ere likewise buried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tu^ra characters may still be seen : — 

L— 5 If \ jj ^ tw? \ ^ i 3J25 >’if dU j ^ ^ ^ 

jjyi V jii 1 All J.L. ^uiii_,ji ^ 

Jili JUi- dl UjJI jV c/1' j 

^ o ^ ^ £. 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust ! 

This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shay^ Mubarakullah (may his secret 
be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, ShaylA Abu 1-Fazl 
—may God Almighty preserve him ! — ^in the shadow of the majesty of 
the just Mng, whom po’wer, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunya waddin AJcbar, Padishah-i GhazI — ^may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of his Idngdom ! — ^under the superintendence 
of Abu 1-Barakat, in 1004 (a.d. 1595-96). 

Thus it will appear that the Rawza was built in the year in which 
Fayzi died. Shaykli Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.d. 1593. 
It seems, however, as if ShaylA Mubarak and Fayzi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jamuna, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abu T-Fazl says in his description of Agra in 
the J.*'m On the other side of the river is the Char Ba^ Villa, built 
by Firdaws Makani (the emperor Bahar). There the author was born, and 


^ My text edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 539 ; J^eene^s Agra Guide, p. 47, and regarding 
Ladli Begnm, p. 45. “ Ladli means in Hindustani “ a pet 
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there are resting places of liis father and his elder brother. Shaykh 
’d-Dui Majzub and Mir RafF’d-din Safawl and other worthies are also 
buried th#e.” We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other side of the Jamuna, though Ahn '1-Fazrs inseriptioii no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, however, 
that the Rawza was sold and destroyed. 

Abu l-FazFs son is the well-known 

Shaykh ^Abd« 'r-Rahm1n Afzal Kh AH. 

He was born on the 12th Sha^han, 979^ and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ^ Abd^ h-Rahman. In the 35th year of Akbar's 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa^^adat Yar Koka's brother. By her ^^Abd’^ h-Rahmanhad a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan,^ 

When Abu 1-Fazl was in command of the army in the Dakhiii, 
*^Abd'^ ’r-Rahman was, what the Persians call, the tw-i-ru-yi tarl:mh4-u* 
the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingana. When 
Malik ^Amhar, in the 46th year, had caught Ali Mardan Bahadur (p. 556) 
and had taken possession of the country, Abu ’I-Fazl dispatched ^ Abd^^ 
’r-Rahman and Sher Khvyaja (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawari near Hander, and defeated ^Ambar at the Manjara. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which be had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of Ms 
reign, governor of Bihar, Islam Khan (the husband of Abu l-FazFs 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. ^Abd^ ’r-Rahman also received Gorakhpur 
as jagir. As governor of Bihar, he had his headquarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of QutM^ 
’d-din appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome .Ujjainiya Rajas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahangir had made the favourite of the people. Colecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh BanarasT and Ghiyas ^Abd^ ’r-Rahman’s‘ officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan's property and the Imperial treasury. 
Abd^ 'r-Rahman returned from Gorakhpur as soon as he heard of the 


^ Which name was borne by the brother of Isfandiyar, who is so often mentioned 
in Firdawsi’s Shdhndma. 


rebellion. Tbe pretender fortified Patna, and drew up Hs army at the 
Pun Pun Eiver. ^Abd^^ ’r-Rabman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
^ Abd^ "r-Rahman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Couit, together with the two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had their 
heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces ; they were then 
tied to donlmys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns {tashhir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, ^Abd^^ ’r-Rahman fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (a.h. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father’s murder. 

Bishotan, son of ^Abd« ’r-Rahman, son of Shaykh Abu ’l-Fazl, 

He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa^da, 999. In the 14th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hundred horse. 
In the 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he is mentioned as a commander 
of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he died in the 15th year 
of the same reign. 
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THE IMPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD 



ABU ’L-FAZL’S PEEFACE 

ALLAH" AEBAH 

0 Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both are lost in Th.ee, 

No trace of them is found, in Thy eternal realm. 

My 'words are lame ; my tongue, a stony tract ; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise. 

In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happi- 
ness, by putting the window of Ms heart opposite the slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon Mm, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abu ’1-Fa?l, son of Mubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man,^ who clothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; I should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an xmdertaking. But it could not have 
been from self-laudation that I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great a task — ^a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties; for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest in tMs auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who understands the 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striding as he does 

^ Akbar. 
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over the field of knowledge ; §nd, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man’s last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desires so 
numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, who, by making use 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from the perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of course, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the mean- 
ing of the word Padishah shows this; for pad signifies stability and 
possession, and sMh means origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of imperial 
justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment ; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. SMk is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as yoii may see from words like 
slidh-suwdr, shdh-rdli ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom — ^tha 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the King, and becomes his 
worshipper. 

Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a trm king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression and provide 
for everybhing which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, etc., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 



vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence, every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Eoyalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,^ the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light farr-i lzid% 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it Jdydn hhura 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. A paternal 
love towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the King ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the King will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives him 
the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender interfere 
with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daily increasing trust in God. 
When he performs an action, he considers God as the real doer of it (and 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives can produce no 
disturbance. 4, Prayer and devotion. The success of his plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to forget God? and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the hands of reason ; 
in the wide field of his desires he does not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious time in seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, so that blind rage may not get the upper hand, and inconsider- 
ateness overstep the proper limits. He sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gaze. When he sits in judgment, 
the petitioner seems to be the judge, and he himself, on account of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope ; he endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the will of the Creator, and never seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He is for ever searching 

1 Akbar worshipped the sun as the visible representative of God, and the immediate 
source of life. Begarding his form of worship, mde below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is not displeased mth words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but he must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements,^ so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.^ — 
1 . Warriors^ who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its. final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with tib.e halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 


^ Thus, according to the medical theories of the middle ages. 

2 This passage resembles one in Firdausi’s Shahnama, in the chapter entitled dar 
ddstdn~i J amsMd ; vide also Vuller’s Persian Dictionary, ii, 756, s. Jcatuzi. It m also found 
in the AMddq i Mulsini, chapter xv, dar *adl, in the ATMdq-i Jaldlt, and the AUddq-i 
iVasm, the oldest of the three AMaqs mentioned. 



courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the bead of this class is the Vakil, wbo from bis baving 
attained by bis wisdom the four degrees of perfection,^ is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the bousebold. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on bis insight. It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mir-mal,^ the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-baMishi,^ the Bar- 
begi,^ the Qurbegi,^ the Mir-tozak,® the Mir-bahri,'^ the Mir-barr,® the 
Mir-Manzil,® the Khwansalar,^^ the Munshi,^^ the Qush-begi,’-^ the Alffita- 
begi,^® belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 


^ Akbar said that perfect devotedness consisted in the readiness of sacrificing four 
things — jan (life), mal (property), dm (religion), namus (personal honour). Those who 
looked upon Akbar as a guide in spiritual matters (jjw*)— an honour which Akbar much 
coveted— promised to show this devotedness, and then belonged to the dln-i ilahi, or the 
Divine Faith, the articles of which Akbar had laid down, as may be seen below. 

^ Perhaps an officer in charge of the Emperor’s private purse. 

^ Paymaster of the Court. 

^ All ofiicer who presents people at Court, their petitions, etc. He is also called 

'Mtr 

" Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

® Master of Ceremonies. 

^ Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

® Superintendent of the Imperial Forests. 

® Quarter Master General of the Court. Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

Supe^ntendent of the Imperial Kitchen. 

11 Private Secretary. ■ ■ 

Superintendent of the aviaries (falcons, pigeons). [Head of the Mews. — P.j 
Superintendent of the Stud. 
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; 2;TA6 assistants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times '.a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Timer, also called Dlwdn. He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mmtmvfl ^ ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the TahiL The Mustawfl, the Sahib-i 
Tawji,^ the Awarja Nawis,^ the Mir-Saman,^ the Nazir-i Buyutat,^ 
the Diwan-i Buyutat,® the Mushrif,'^ of the Treasury ; the Waqi^a 
Nawis,® the ^Amil ^ of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the oflSice of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
Tahil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of Hs qualities, and 
appoint him as Mushrif-i Diwdn, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the fain of their 


^ Deputy Diwan. 

2 The Accountant of the Army- 
^ The Accountant of the daily expenditure at Court. 

^ The officer in charge of the Court furniture, stores, etc. 
° Superintendent of the Imperial workshops 
® The Accountant of the Imperial workshops. 

’ Clerk. 

^ The Recorder. 

® Collector. 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body politicah 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation ; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,^ the Mir-^Adl, the Qazi,^ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servants 'whxo at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of %]xq sMrlat 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State : — 1. An upright collector, who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
pfuetration. 


^ Also called Sadr4 JaMn, the Chief Justice and Administrator General of tie empire. 
2 The Qazi hears the case ; the Mir <?Adl passes the sentence. 



It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make Hmself ac€|iiainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds ^ of men of wliom the world 
is composed, and act accordingly. L The most commendable person 
is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a one 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs, iifter him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show Mm kindness and respect, 
yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps" the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man, who fills his house with f iimitme for his own 
miscMef, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him iiito the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 
vicious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and 
provided this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, 
he ‘should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from Ms dw^elling ; 
and if tMs remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of Ms wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. Bnt the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; fox inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes W’-ho w^ear the 


^ The following is a free paraphrase of a passage in the Akhldq-i Muhsini, Chapter 
XXXII, entitled (iar 
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jewel of wisdom do not appoint every low man to their service ; that they 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address: that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium. Prom the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness ^ ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it 1 The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak : — 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to und^stand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarchs 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


^ Akbar as tbe spiritual leader of the members belonging to the Divine Faith wrought 
many miracles, of which some are related in the seventy-seventh A^m of this book. 
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Memarh by the Author,— A b I had sometimes to use Hindi words, I have carefully 
described the consonants and vowels. Inquirers will therefore have no difHcuIty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Lett(*rs like alifSlfm 
and a few more, are sufficiently clear from their names. Some letters 1 have di.stingiiished 
&3 manqufa, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid, the rhf in plmman, 
the yd/ in uigar, the zh in muzhda. Sometimes I have added to the names of these 
letters, the phrase Mriwy Letters peculiar to the Hindi langtiagc I have 

distinguished as Hindi. The letter yd as in ruy, I have called ialduni, and the tr, as in 
dmtf fawqdni. The b in adah, I have merel^^ called be. Similarly, the letters nun, irfui^ 
yd, and he, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as nhn, unu\ etc. The 
nasal nun I have called nun4 MLufh or 7iun4 pmhdn. The final and silent /i, as in 
farMkunda, I have called maktub, i.e. WTitten, but not pronounced. The i and u, when 
modified to e or o I have called ?najhul. As consonants followed by an alif have the vow el a, 
it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 
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THE IMPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

A^m 1. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations wbo, witbout 
tbe help of others, recognizes a ray of the Di\dne power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inward and outward character 
accordingly, and shows d.ue respect to himself and to others. He who 
does not possess these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 

i . of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct. Jf the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life' free from distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutise of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship,^ 

If he cannot perform everything liimself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom,, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by CTinning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of this world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarchs ■ 


A phrase which Akhar often used. 
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have thought it derogatory to their greatness, is yet the first step towards 
the establishment of a good government. For every branch he lias made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of his duty a iiieans of 
obtaining God’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things : first, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; 'secondly, 
a watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 ddmsJ- The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than 
one hundred ofSces and workshops each resembling a city, or rather a 
little kingdom ; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
are all conducted with regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 

AHn 2 . 

THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 

Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king's household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this is again connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent management 
of the revenues and the public expenditure. It is only when cared for, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is in- 
cumbent on just kings, to care for the former, and to protect the latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 

^ Or, 7,729,669^- Rupees. One rupee (of Akbar) = 40 dams. The Divine era, or 
Tdrlldi-i Ildhl, is Akbar’s solar era, the commencement of which falls on the 19th February, 
1556 ; hence the thirty-ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1595. 
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tliaii is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as contemptible by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, I would 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather ; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Khwaja-sard IHimad a name which his Majesty had 

bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khwdja, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the difierent kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 
separated from the Jagir lands ; and zealous and upright men were put 
in charge of the revenues, each over one haror oi dams. Incorruptible 
hitakchis ^ were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one for each. And from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give him a receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 

^ l^timad means trustworthiness. J^wdja-sard is the title of the chief eunuch. His 
real name was Pliul Malik. After serving Salim Shah (1545 to 1553), who bestowed 
upon him the title of Muhanunad he entered Akhar’s service. Akbar, after the 

death of Shams^^ ’d-Din Muhammad Atgah ^an, his foster father, commenced to look 
into matters of finance, and finding the Revenue Department a den of thieves, he appointed 
I^^timacl Khan, to remodel the finances, making him a commander of One Thousand 
{vide Abu T-Fazhs list of Akhar’s grandees, in part second, No. 119), and conferring 
upon him the title of l^thnad Khan. He appears to have performed his duties to Akbar’s 
satisfaction. In 1565, he conveyed the daughter of Miran Mubarak, king of Khandesh 
(1535 to 1566), to Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part in the conquest of Bengal, 
where he distinguished himself, and was, in 1576, appointed governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1678 Akbar’s presence was required in the Panjab, I^timad Khan desired to join him. 
In order to equip his contingent, he collected his rents and outstandings, as it appears, 
with much harshness. This led to a conspiracy against his life. In the same year he 
was murdered by a man named Maq§ud ^Ali. Ma^dsir^ d-JJmard^. 

2 Writers. 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurership, and a darogka and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together 
wuth a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the jpeshkash ^ receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazr receipts,^ and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing the royal person,® and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, ddroghas and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper system of accoxints having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the 
army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and Turdn, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state ; but here in India, the amoimt of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that tw^elve treasurers are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall, some gold* and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a Jcaror of dams is 
kept in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi sahsali,^ 

^ Tributes. ^ _ 2 presents, vows, etc. 

® Vide the eigbteentli A^in of the second book. Sahasra S.—P.] 



and many of them, when put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobility a large sum of money, part of which is 
carried in a This is the reason, why such disbursements are called 

in the language of the country 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from Ms unremitting care for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 

A^ln 3. 

THE TEEASURY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I sLall therefore give a few particulars, gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.’’ - 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, a% experienced clerk, a zealous 
and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of tMs 
important dej)artment rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies, — 1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhrs in value ; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th class,, 
from 299 to 200 ; 6th class, from 199 to 100 ; 6th class, from 99 to 60 ; 
7th class, from 59 to 40 ; 8 th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 
10 ; 10th class, from 9f to 5 ; 11th class, from 4f to 1 muhr ; 12th class, 
from I muhr to J rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds^ emeralds, and the red and blue ydquts, were classified as 
follows : 1st class, from 30 muhrs upwards ; 2nd class, from 29| to 16 
muhrs ; 3rd class, from 14| to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, 
from 9| to 7 ; 6bh class, from 6| to 5 ; 7th class, from 4| to 3 ; 8th class, 
from 2f to 2 ; 9th class, from If to 1 muhr ; 101 h class, from 8f rupees 
to 5 rupees ; 11th class, from 4-f to 2 rupees ; 12th class, from If to 
f rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The 
first string contained twenty pearls, each of a value, of 30 muhrs and 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 29f to 16 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 
14| to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, from 9| to 7 ; 6th class, 
from 6| to 5 ; 7 th class, from 4f to 3 ; 8th class, from 2f to 2 ; 9th class. 


^ A %>urse in Hindi is called bahla. [Bahia, P. a purse, a falconer’s glove. — ^P.] 
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from If to 1 ; lOtli class, less than a muhr, down to 5 rupees ; 11th class, 
less than 5, to 2 rupees ; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to l-J rupees ; 
13th class, less than I J rupees, to 30 dams ; 14th class, less than 30 dams, 
to 20 dams', 15th class, less than 20 dams, to 10 dams ; 16th class, less 
than 10 dams, to 6 dams. The pearls are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the Wxk class are strung upon 
16 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid losses arising from unsorting, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, 

rupee ; 2nd class, I- ; 3rd class, -^^mpee ; 4th class, 3 dams ; 5th class, 
1 suB ^ ; 6th class, 1 dam ; 7th class, f dam : 8th class, | dam ; 9th class, 
I dam ; 10th class, ^ dmn ; 11th class, ^ dam ; 12th class, dam ; 13th 
class, I dam ; 14th class, ^ dam ; 15th class, dam ; 16th class, 
and less. 

The value of jewels is so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it ; but those which are at present in the treasury of his Majesty 
may be detailed as follows : — 

Buhies weighing 11 tanks, ^ 20 surMs,^ and diamonds of tanks, ^ 
4 sitrMs, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds weighing 17| tanks, 3 surMs, 

52.000 rupees ; ydqiits of 4 tanks, 7| surMs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 

50.000 rupees. 

A^m 4. 

THE IMPERIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their 
transactions by means of money. Every man uses it according to the 
extent of his necessities ; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires 

p SuH s.m. and suki f. H., a four-anna bit.] 

[2 Tak H. = 4 mdshd. — P.] 

® SurMk means red ; also, a Utile seed with a b^k dot on it, called in Hind, ghungchl, 
Abrus precatorius. The Persians called it chashm-i kJmrus, cock’s eye. The seeds are 
often used for children’s bracelets. Abu ’1-Pazl means here the weight called in Hind. 
rati, vulg. ratti. 8 surkhs, or 8 rails = 1 mdshd ; 12 mdshds = 1 told, and 80 tolas — 

1 ser. A tank is valued at 4 mdshds ; but it must have weighed a little more, as in the 
tenth Abu ’1-Pazl states that the weight of 1 dam was 5 tanks, or 1 told, 8 ?ndshds, 
7 surMs; i.e., 1 tank = mdshds = 4 mdshds, 1 surMs. 

^ Text 4|- tanks. 
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sustains by it liis life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of 
his objects— the wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
ifc as the foundation, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious; ' 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money their food and clothing. You may indeed 
gain these two things by undergoing some labour, as sowdng, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot well be performed without several helpers ; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would be diffi.cult, if not iinpossible. Again, man requires a dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave. Man’s existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
things— a father, a mother, children, servants, food, the last of w^hich is 
required by all. Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils 
break ; they last in no case very long. But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, let alone for several 
months or years ! 

By the helf> of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 
has come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble 
plans, and even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. 
Its component parts are nearly equal ^ in weight ; and the marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, 
its purity of air, its softness of water, its heaviness of earth ; hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 
it ; for it does not burn in the fire ; it remains unaffected by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water ; and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for this reason that in old books on philosophy in which 
man’s intellect is termed the greater frinciple, gold is called the lesser 
principle,^ as the things required for hiunan life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets I may mention the guardian of justice ” ; the universal 
adjuster” — and, indeed, the ' adjustment of things depends on gold, 

^ According to the chemists of the middles ages, gold consists of qnicksilYer and 
sulphur taken in equal proportions; the latter must, however, possess colouring 
properties. Vide the thirteenth AHn, 

2 “ Were it not for piety, I would bow down to gold and say, ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name!’” — Hariri, 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To reitder it service, God has allov^ed 
silver and brass to come into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected mints, where their properties may 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is bnilt upon their attention and carefulness, 

AHn 5. 

THE WOEKMEN OF THE MINT. 

1. The DarogM. He must be a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and show 
zeal and integrity. 

2. The Sayraf%} The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of 
skilful sarrdfs ; ^ and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
refined to the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia daMaH, but they do not know above 10 degrees of 
fineness; whilst in India it it called hdmlihdn% as they have twelve 
degrees. Formerly the old hvAiy which is a gold coin current in the Deccan, 
was thought to be pure, and reckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majesty 
has now fixed it at 8| : and the round, small gold ddtidr of ^Ala^ 'd-Dln,^ 
which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 10-|. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. 
It is, however, certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest describers and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mix with the ashes, which ignorant men look 
upon as useless dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from it. 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by a 

^ The same as Sayrdf or Sarrdf; hence a shroff, a money lender. 
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certain operation, it is bronglit back to its original state ; but a part of 
it is lost. Tbrougli tbe wisdom of bis Majesty, tbe reab circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought .to bght, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 

AHn 6 . 

BANWAnU 

An abbreviation for hdnwan. Although in this country clever sayraf is 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one mdsha of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 mdshas of pure gold of 10| degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mdsha ^ is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a mrM each. If now surTAs of pure gold (of 10-|- degrees) 
are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture wdll only be 10| Mn? Similarly, 7 surlAs pure gold and 
tw^o parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 Idn ; 
6| s, pure gold and three parts composition, 9f hdn ; 6 s. gold and four 
parts composition, 9-| hdn ; 5| $, gold and filve parts composition, 9| hdn ; 
5s. gold and six parts composition, 9 hdn\ 4*| s, gold and seven parts 
composition, 8| hdn\ 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, B\hdn\ 3| s. 
gold and nine parts composition, hdn ; 3 s. gold and ten parts com- 
position, 8 hdn ; 2| s. gold and eleven parts composition, 7| hdn ; 2 s. gold 
and twelve parts composition, 7| hdn \ 1| s. gold and thirteen parts com- 
position, 7|: hdn ; 1 s. gold and fourteen parts composition, 7 hdn ; and 

^ This Hhad. word, which is not given in the dictionaries, means the testing of gold^ 

2 This mdsha contains 6 parts gold, 1 part silver, and 1 part copper, i.e., |- gold and 
J alloy. 

® The Hind, term hdn means “temper, degree”. 
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lastly, I s. gold and fifteen parts composition, 6| hdn. Or generallyy 
every additional half surlA (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter hm, the touch of the composition 
itself being G-l hdn. 

If it be required to have a degree less than 6-| hdn, they mix together 
I mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 

with 7| sutT^s of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and 
silver), which, w^hen melted together, gives gold of 6| hdn ; and if 1 suflA.. 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 sv/rMis of the second com- 
position, the result will be 6 hdn ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures by half surl^s. But in \h.^Banwdr%, 
they reckon to 6 hdns only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Amm. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the ddrocjha and the other workmen, maintains that w^hich is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

a 4. The Miishrif. He ^\Tites down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by ■which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when Justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. » 

6. Ths Treasurer. He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
his dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an 

7. The Weighnan. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldU 
gold-muhrs he gets If dams ; for weighing 1000 rupees, 6|f dams ; and 
for weighing 1000 copper dams, of a dam ; and, after this rate, according 
to the quantity. 

8. The Melter of the Ore. He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above- 

^ The AhaMs corresponds to qmt warrant officers. Most clerks of the Imperial 
offices, the painters of the court, the. foremen in Akhar’s workshops, etc., belonged to 
this corps. They were called Ad^dzs, or single men, because they stood under Akbar’s 
immediate orders. The word AtiadZy the of which is the Arabic was spelt in official 
returns with the Persian s. So deep-rooted, says Badaoni, was Akbar’s hatred for 
everything which was Arabic. [This word has come to mean in Urdu, lazy, indolent. — P.] 
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meationed quantity of gold, he gets 2f dams ; for the same quantity of 
silver, 5 and IZ^jetals ; ^ for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
.and 21 jetals. 

9. The Platemaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six 
or seven each, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries 

to the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order bo prevent alterations and to show 
the work done. He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42 1 dams. 

A^ln 7. 

THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 

When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the weight of every 100 jaldligolA. muhrs, must furnish ^ four sers of 
■saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called iifia. It is the dry dung 
of the Wild^ Couk Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to ashes, when they leave it to cool ; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian Mkdk-i Jchdlis, and in Hindi salom. By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing the ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. l'\Tien three fires have 
been applied, they call the plates sitdH. They are then again washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
•of the sides being removed. 

This operation mmst be repeated till six mixtures and eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay 
master breaks one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the 
plates must tuidergo three more fires. Then from each of the plates one 
mdsJia is taken away, of which aggregate a plate is made. This is ■'ried on 
the touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired efiect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

^ Twenty-five jetols make one dmn. Vide the lOth A^tn, 

[2 Use.—P.] 

p Sah^rcb^i. This probably means jangZ? ; not stalled or stall-fed.” — P.] 
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The following method of assaying is also used. They take two 
of pure gold, and two tolas of the gold which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plates of each, of equal w^eight. They then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. The Melter of the rejimd metal. He melts the refined plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
muhrs is tliree dams. 

11. The Zarrdh, He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhrs, 21 dams, 1| jetals ; for the w'eight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, jetals, if he cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his 
fee is 20 dams ; for the same weight of half and quarter dams, 25 dams : 
and for half-quarter dams, which are called damrls, 69 dams. 

In Iran and Turfin they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani \vorkmen cut them without such an instrument, so exacrtly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, wdiicli is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and 
sucli like metals. Coins are then stamped wdth these dies. At tliis day, 
Mawla-na ^Ali Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
cuts different Idnds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to equal the 
copyslips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of a 
yuzbdshl ; ^ and two of his men serve in the mint. Both have a monthly 
salary of 600 dams. 

13. The Sikhachl. He places the round pieces of metal between two 

dies ; and by the strength of the hammerer {puthchi) both sides are 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold 1| drnns', for 1000 rupees, 

5 dams, 9^ jetals ; and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 

1 dam, 3 jetals in addition ; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams ; for 2000 
holi-dams, and 4000 quarter-ddm^, 3 dams, 18| jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dams, IO 2 - dams. Out of these fees the siMccu:Jii has to give- 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The Sabbdk makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dams. 


. . Turkish word signifies a cotyimander of one hundred men, a captain. Ahadls 
of distinction were promoted to this military rank. The salarv of a Yiizbashi varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees per mensem ; vide the third iHn of the second book.. 
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The discovery of an alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, 
tin and copper. In Iran and Turan, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dahdaM ; in Hindustan, the sayraf is use for it the term 
According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one would care for silver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver. 

THE METHOD OP REPINING SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity of 
wild ^ cow dung, they fill it with the ashes oi mugklldn ^ wood ; then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish ; into this they put 
the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
Pirst, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair of 
bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are a lightning-like 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is 
hardened in the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames 
resembling in shape the horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, and is perfectly refined. If this disc be melted again, 
half a swM in every told mil burn away, i,e,y 6 mdshas and 2 s^irMs in 
100 tolas. The ashes of the disc, which are mixed with silver and lead, 
form a kind of litharge, called in Hmdi Icharal, and in Persian 
hihna^; the use of which will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to the Zarrdb, 5 mdshas and 6 surTfhs are taken 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred tolas of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the hanwdrl system ; now 
it is calculated as follows : — if by refining 100 tolas, of shdlu silver, which 
is current in ^Iraq and Ivhurasan, and of the Idrl and misqdli, which are 

[1 See note 1, p. 21.— P.] 

2 Called in Hind, babiil, a kind of acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. [The Hkar 
of the Panjab. — P.] 

^ Some MSS. have Jcaiuh. 
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current in Turan, there are lost three tolas and one surl^ ; and of the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish narjil, and the malimudl and 
muzaffan of Gujrat and Mahva, 13 tolas and 6| mdshas are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

15. The Qurs-kwh having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
has lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
41“ dams. 

16. The Chdshiufir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows : — Having made two tolas of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fi.re to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught ; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy 
himself and others. For assaying that quantity, he gets If dams. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. Having then sprinkled the silver with -water, he hammers 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it ; and if it has lost in weight three ^ birinj (rice 
grains), it is sufiiciently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 ddms, i^jetals.: 

17. The Niydriya collects the Mai-i Mdlis and waslies it, taking two 
sers at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. The Mnf', when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kukrah,^ and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mciskas 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksih-’-er from its predilective affiniliy, drawls 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the fire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of kMh tjhe Niydriya 
receives 20 ddms, 2 jetals. 

The process of Kukr all. 

They mix with the kiikrah an equal quantity of punJiar, and form a 
paste of rasl (aqua fortis), and cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of two 
sers weight, which they dry on a cloth. 

^ One MS. has 
[2 Word not traced. — P.] 
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PwnAaf is obtained as follows : — 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babul-'wood^ 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. The 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by means 
of thorns, and close up the bellows hole, bufc not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. The bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead. 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4 mdshas of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. These ashes they cool in water, when they are 
called funhar. Out of every man of lead two sers are burnt ; but the 
mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one man and two sets. 

Rasl is a kind of acid, made of ashkJidr ^ and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what punhar and rasl are, I return to the 
description of the process of Kukrah. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in 
height, with a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. ’Whatever remains 
in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process 
profit may be derived. The metal is then taken out of fche pit, and melfced 
according to the punhar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, from 
which thirty sers will be recovered, and ten sers will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call hugrdwatd, 
or according to some, guhrdivatu 

The process of Bugrdwatl. 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of bahul-wood, half a ser for 
every 100 tolas of biigrdvjatl: These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the hugrdwatl, adding one tola of copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. "Wlien the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 

^ The margins of some of the MSS. explain this word by the Hind, sijji, impure 
carbonate of soda. 


bricks, and make a foe of hahul-w^ooA, till the lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also 
called hharal, and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
a process, which will be hereafter explained, 

A^m 8 . 

THE METHOD OF SEPAEATING THE SILVEE FROM 
THE GOLD. 

They melt this composition six times ; three times with copper, and 
three times with sulphur, called in Hind. cMidchMyd. For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a mdsJia of copper, and two mdsJias, two surJ^ of 
sulphur. First they melt it vritli copper, and then with siilj>hur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolas weight, the 100 mdslms of copper are employed as 
follows they first melt fifty mdslias witli it, and then twice again 
twenty-five mdshas. The sulphm is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty mashas of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is laid a broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they pour the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having ** 
again melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a cruciole, they set it to cool in the shade ; and for every tola of this 
mixture two mashas and two surMs of sulphur are used, i.e., at the rate 
of one and one-half quarter ser (1|- ser) per 100 tolas. When it has been 
three times melted in this manner, there appears on the surface a whitish 
kind of ash, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept separate ; and 
its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the Panjab, 
this gold is called kail, whilst about Dihli, it is termed pinjar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turns out to be of hdn, but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 400 tolas of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Salom process ; or else they use the Alonl process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1-|- tolas, but a little 
broader than those which they make in the salom process. Then having 
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l)esnieared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat three or four times ; and if they want the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it comes up to nine han. The ashes are also collected , 
being a kind of hJiarak 

9. 

THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after 
the p>3^ocess of they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When 
the metal is cold, they refine it as described under the article Sahhah^ p. 22. 
The ashes of it are 2 \s>o hharal. The mZom process is also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Paniwdr having melted the separates the silver from 

the copper. His fee for every tola of silver is dams. As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the dlwdn. Having 
reduced the kJiaral to small bits, he adds to every man of it 1| sers of 
tangdr (borax), and. three sers of pounded natron,^ and kneads them 
together. He then puts this mass, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melfes it, when lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the process of the sabbdk, and the lead which 
separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, turns pimJiar. 

19. The Paikdr buj^-s the salom and Miaral from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every ^nan of salom, he gives 17 dams, and for the 
.same quantity of hharal 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. The Nicho^l-wdlabimg^ old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tolas of silver, 3-| rupees go to the 
dlwdn ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty. 

21 . The Khak-shoy. When the owners of the metals get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 
Khdk-skoy sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes 
them, and gains a profit k Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12-|- rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three for every 100 dams. 


In the Persian ash^dr-i kufta . — 
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A%i 10 . 

THE COINS OF THIS GLOEIOIJS EMPIRE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Coins. 

* I. The sahansah is a round coin weighing 101 tolas, 9 mdshm, and 
7 sv/rM^, in value equal to 100 laHA jaldli-imiim. On the field of one side, 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border,, 
As-snltan^ 'l-Mdqdn^ MaUad^ AUdh^ mulhali^ 

sultdnaAi'^ zarb'^ ddr^ d-MiildfaP Agra, the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign ! Struck at 
the capital Agra/* On the field of the reverse is the heaidif id formula} 
and the following verse of the Qur^an^: Alldhl\ yazraq^ rnan yashd}^ 
hi-ghayr^ hisd¥^\ God is boiuitiful unto whom He pleaseth, 'without 
measure ** ; and roundabout are the names of the first four Klialifas., 
This is W'hat was first cut by Maulana Masqud, the engraver ; after which 
Mulla ^Ali Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal^ dlndr^^^ yanfuqu-h'^ ar-rajul^ yanfuquh'^ ^ah asMUMfl 

sahiV'dldh,^^ the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he spends 
on his co-religionists in the path of God.** 

And on the other side he 'wrote, 

As-sultdn'^ ’l- -^dll al-'khalifat^ ahmuta^dM kliallad^ alldJi^ ta^dlq; 
■mulkah'^ suUgnak^ w°' abbad^ ^adlah^ iliscinah^, “ the sublime 
mltdn,th.Q exalted MaBfa, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his justice and bounty ! ** 

Afterw^ards all this was removed, and the following two Riibd^s ^ of 
the court-poet and philosopher /SAayM Fayzi were engraved by him. On. 
one side, 

KJmrsMd ki haft bahr azu gawhar ydft 
Sang-i siyah az fartav-i an jaivhar ydft 
Kdn az nazar-i tarbiyafri u zar ydft 
Wan zar sTiarafaz sikka-yi Shah Akbar ydft. 


^ Also called Kalimah, or the Confession of Faith, la ilaha ilUallah, MuJiamniadun. 
rasfiUuUdh. 

^ Qnr. Sur. 11, 208. p Quatrains. — P.] 
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'' It is the Sun ^ from which the seven oceans get their pearls. 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp.” 
and, Allah^ aJcbar jall^ jalldla-h^^ God is great, may His glory shine 
forth ! ” in the middle. And on the other side. 

In siMa hi ptrdya-yi immid h.imd 
Bd naqsh-i davdm n ndm-i jdvid huvad 
Simdnji sa^ddat-ash hamin has hi bi-dahr 
Yah mrra nazar-harda-yi MufsJiM buvad, 

“ This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and S mdshas, in value equal to 100 round muhrs, at 11 mdshas 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Eahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
sahansa,^ and on the other side the following Rubd^l ^ by Fayfi : — 

in naqd-i ravdn-i ganj-i shdhinshdhi 
Bd hawhab-i iqbdl hunad hamrdhi 
KhursMd bi-parvar-ash az an ru hi bi-dahr 
Ydbad sharafaz sihha~yi AkbarskdM. 

‘‘ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ” 

4. The Atma is the fourth part of the sahansa, round and square. 
Some have the same impression as ihe sahansa ^ ; and some have on one 
sidethefollowingi^^^6a^^byFayz^^;— 

In sikha hi dast-i bakht rd zewar bad 
Pmya-yi nuh sipihr u haft aMdar bad 

^ According to the Natural Philosophers of the Middle Ages, the influence of the sun 
calls the metals, the pearls, and precious stones into existence; vide the thirteenth 
The allusion to the sun is explained by the note to page III. 

... p In': the Persian ' 

p. Quatrains. — P.]," 

P Sad-muhri in the Persian text. — P.] 

Malik« ’sh-Shu<iara^ in the Persian text.-— P.] 




Zarrm naqdlst har a 2 -ii chun zar bad 
Dar dahr ravdn hi-nam-i shall akbar had, 

'' This coin— May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven stars-™ - 
Is a gold coin, — May golden be its work ! 

Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah ilkbar.’’ 

And on the other side the preceding Ruba^i. 

5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the dtma, in value equal to 
one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sahansa, 

6. The Chugul,'^ of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the sahansa, 
in value equal to two muhrs.^ 

7. The round La^l-i JaloM,^ in w’eight and value equal to two round 
mulm, having on one side Alldh^ ahhar, and on the other Yd 

0 helper.’’ 

8. The Aftdhi is round, weighs 1 tola, 2 mdshas, and 4| in 

value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, Alldh"\ akbar, jaW jaldluAf,'' 
and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the place 
where it is struck. 

9. The Ildhl is round, weighs 12 mdshas, If stirMs, bears the same 
stamp as the Afidhi, and has a value of 10 rupees. 

^ Or Jugul. Abu ’l-Fazl’s spelling in the text is ambiguous. 

2 The MSS. differ. Most of them place the Ghugul as the sixth coin after the Binmt, 
and read : — 

“The Ghugul, of a square form, weighing 3 tolas, surMs; its value is thirty 
rupees. Also, of a round form, weighing 2 tolas, 9 mashas, having a value of three 
muhrs, of 11 mdshas each {i.e,, 27 rupees). But the impression of both is the same. 
They a,Te the fiftieth -psiTt oi the Sahansa.'^ 

The last sentence does not agree with the value and weight of the Sahansa ; for the 
two Ghuguls, as given by Abu T-Fa?l, would each be the hundred and third part of the 
two kinds of Sahansa, not the fiftieth part, 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of Brinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 5, 6, gives an 
extract from a MS. of the A^m in his possession, which appears to agree with the above 
reading ; but he only mentions the square form of the Ghugul, weighing 3 tolas, oj surBis, 
worth 30 rupees ; and then passes on to the eighth coin, the Aftdbi. 

Two other MSS. — among them Col, Hamilton’s — read after the Binsat (Le,, after the 
twenty-fifth line of p. 24 of my text edition)— 

“ G. The Ghahdrgosha (or square), weighing 3 idlas, 5J surMs, worth 30 rupees. 

“7. The Gird (or round) ; weighing 2 tolas, 9 mdshas, in value equal to the 3 round 
muhrs of 11 mdshas each. 

“Both have the same impression. 

“ 8. The Ghugul, of a square form, the fiftieth part of a Sahansa, in value equal 
to two La^l-i JalaM muhrs 

This reading obviates all difficulties. But the real question is whether the Ghahdrgosha, 
the Gird, and the Ghugul are three distinct coins. 

JaldM, some MSS. only read, “ The Girdf' i,e,, round, taking 
the- words La^l-i JaldU to the preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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10. Tlie sq^aare La^l-l JaldU is of the same weight and value ; on one 
side aJb&ar,’’ and on the other 

11. The ^Adl-gutka is round, weighs 11 mdshas, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side Alldli^ aicbar and on the other, '' Yd 

12. The Round muhr, in weight and value equal to the ^Adl~gutka, 
but of a different ^ stamp. 

13. Milirdhl ^ is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhr. 

14. The Mu^lruh is both sqiiare and round. In weight and value it is 
equal to the LaH-i jaldU, and the round muhr. It bears the stamp " yd 

15. The Chahdrgosha, in stamp and weight the same as the Aftdbl. 

16. The Gird is the half of the IldM, and has the same stamp. 

17. The ^ is half a 

18. The SaUml is the half of the ^Adl-gutha. 

19. The RaTn^ is a quarter of the Aftabl. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the IldM, and Jaldll. 

21. The Half SaUml is a quarter of the ^Adl-gutka. 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the IldM. 

23. The Pandau is the fifth part of the La^l-i Jalall ; on one side is 
a lily/ and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sumnl, or AsMsidd, is one-eighth of the IldM ; on one side 
AUdh'^ akbarf and on the other " jall^ jaldla-M.'^ 

25. The Kald is the sixteenth part of the Ildhl. It has on both sides a 
wild rose. 

26. The Zara is the thirty-second part of an IldM and has the same 
stamp as the kald. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin La^l-i jaldlls, Dhans, and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


1 It has the Kalima. (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the A^ln.) 


“ The figure called is 


^ In Forbes’s Dictionary, dalian. 

^ Several MSS. read — Half a quarter Ilahi and La<»l-i JalalL” Forbes gives six 
rupees (?). 

“ Several MSS. have Perhaps we should write Rabbi. 

Lola in Persian text. This is the common red poppy in Af^anistan and the Paiijab ; 
and in Persia is also applied to the wild tulip.— P.] 
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B. Silmf Coins, 

1. The Rupiya is round, and weighs eleven and one half mtisJias. 
1(5 was first introduced in the time of Slier Khan. It was perfected during 
this reign, and received a new stamp, on one side '' Alldli^ akhar, jaU^ 
jaldlu-h'^/' and on the other the date. Although the markeli price is some- 
times more or less than forty dams, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jaldla is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Darb is haJisL Jaldla. 

4. The Cham is a quarter Jaldla. 

5. The Pa7zdaa is a Mth oi the Jaldla. 

6. The AsAl is the eighth part of the Jaldla. 

7. .The I)asd is oxie-tenth of the Jaldla. 

8. The Kald is the sixteenth part of the Jaldla. 

9. The SuB us one-twentieth of the Jaldla. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rupvya, which 
are, however, different in form. 

0. Copj)er Coins. 

1. The Ddm weighs 6 t&ks, i.e. 1 tola, 8 mdshas, and 7 sur^ ; it is 
the fortieth part of the rupiya. At first this coin was called Paisa, and also 
BuJiloU ; now it is known under this name (dam). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the ddm is divided into twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called ajetaK This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adhela is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pdkold is a quarter ddm. 

4. The DarnrHs one-eighth of a cZam. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of Iiis 
Majesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only,' viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, AhmadabM 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places : Ilahabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Surat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, Tanda. In twenty- 
eight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajmir, Avadh, Atak, Alwar, 
Bada^on, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpilr, Jalandhar, 
Hardwar, Hisar, Flrtiza, Kalpi, Gwaliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalanur, 


1 Often misspelt chetaJ. The text gives the correct spelling. 
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Lakkaaii, Mandu, Nagor, SarMnd, Siyalkot, Saronj, Sakaranpir, 
Saraagpur, Sambal, Qanawj, Eantaabhur. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
muhrsy fuyiyas, and dams. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by nibbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods; and, in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men, and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues 
new regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government w^ere in the hands of Raja Todarmal,^ 
four kinds of muhrs were allow'ed to be current ; A. There was a La^l-i 
Jaldlly which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tola, If: surhhs. It w'as quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhr with the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz. : B. This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mdshas. 
Its value was 360 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the same degree, and no 
difference was made. C. The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dams. D. The same muhr, 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine rice grains ; its value was 
350 dams. 


^ Raja Todarmal, a Khatri by caste, was born at Labor. He appears to have entered 
Al?:bar’s service during the 18th year of the emperor’s reign, when he was employed 
to settle the affairs of Gujrat. In the 19th year, we find him in Bengal in company 
with Mun^im lOidn; and three years later again at Gujrat. In the 27th year he 
was appointed Diwdn of the empire, when he remodelled the revenue system. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khatri in the 32nd year, he was seiit against 
the Yusuf zais, to avenge the death of Bir Bar. In the 34th year, old age and sickness 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Retiring 
to the banks of the Ganges, he died — or, went to hell, as Bada^'oni expresses himself in the 
case of Hindus — on the llth day A.H. 998, or 10th Hovember, 1589, the same year 
in which Raja Bhagwan Das died. Todarmal had reached the rank of a ChahdrliazCtri, 
or commander of Four Thousand, and wasmo less distinguished for his personal courage, 
than his financial abilities. His eldest son Dharu, a commander of seven hundred, 
w^as killed in the war with T’hatha. 

Abu l-Fazl did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and abilities ; he charges him with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangzeb 
said he had heard from his father that Akbar complained of the raja’s independence, 
vanity, and bigoted adherence to Hinduism. Abu ’l-Fazl openly complained of him to 
Akbar ; but the emperor with his usual regard for faithful services, said that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Todarmal may be con- 
trasted with Bir Bar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompanying Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry of the 
departure, Todarmal’ s idols were lost ; and as he transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupiyas, three kinds were then current, viz. : A. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 11| mashas; it went under the name of 
Jalala, md had a value of 40 dams, B, The round, old AkbarsMM rupiya, 
which, when of Ml weight, or even at a surMk loss, was valued at 
W ddms, C, The same rupees, when in weight two surldis less, at 38 dmns, 
Eupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ^Azud“ 
’d-Daulah Amir Fath" llah ^ of Shiraz coming at the head of affairs, 
a royal order was issued, that on the muhrs, as far as three grains ; and on 
the rupiyas, as far as six grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be ; but it was not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be regarded as muhrs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surl^ deficient was put do wn as 355 dams 
and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one surM of coined 
gold at the low rate oifour dams and a fraction. According to Todarmars 
regulation, a deduction of jive dams was made for a deficiency of one 
surM ; and if the muhr had lost something more than tlie three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only | smM, full five 

^ Amir Fatb. llah of Shiraz was the pupil of lOiwaja Jamai« ’d-Din Mahmud, 
Kainal« d-Din of Shirwan, and Mir Ghiya^'^ ’d-Dm Mansur of Shiraz. He so excelled 
in all branches of natural philosophy, especially mechanics, that Abu l-Fazl said of 
him, “ If the books of antiquity should be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At the 
earnest solicitations of Adi Shah of Bijapur, he left Shiraz for the Bekhan. In A.H, 991, 
after the death of ^AdLShah, he was invited by Akbar, who raised him to the dignity 
of a Sadr, and bestowed upon him, three years later, the title of Amin« 1-Muik. He 
was appointed to assist Todarmal, and rendered good service in working up the old 
revenue books. His title, Amin'i l-Mulk, to which Abu ’i-FazI alludes (vide p. 28, I. B- 
of my text edition), was in the same year changed to ^Atud^ d-Dawlah, or the atm of 
' /npire. The Amir went afterwards to Khandesh. After his return in 997 to Akbar,. 
who was then in Kashmir, he was attacked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to 
understand the medical art, he refused the advice of the famous Hakim All, and tried 
to cure the fever by eating harisa (vide the twenty-fourth A*'in), which caused his 
death. 

Next to Abu ’-Fazl, Fayzi, and Bir Bar, the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical inventions, mentioned below, are ascribed by 
Abu T-Fazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir was, however, on the best terms with 
Abu 1-Fazl, whose son“ he instructed. According to the author of the Mir^dP^ 
he was “ a worldly man, often accompanying the emperor on hunting parties, with 
a rifle on his shoulder, and a powder-bag in his waistband, treading down science, and 
performing feats of strength which Rustam could not have performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the Mafcmr^ %Umard^ that according to some, the 
Amir was a Sih-hazari, or Commander of three thousand ; but I do not find his name 
among the lists of Akbar’s grandees given in the Tabaqdtd Akbart, and the last A^in 
of the second book of this work. Instead of Amir Fath^ ’llah, we also find, especially 
in Badaoni, Shah Fatfiu ’llah. He lies buried on the Talcht-i Sulaumdn, Fayzi’s ode 
on his death is very fine. 
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dams were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of 1| be deducted ten 

dams, even if the deficiency should not be quite 1| surMs. By the new law 
of ^A^d*" ’d"Dawlah, the value of a muhr was lessened by six and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 and a fraction only.^ 

‘^Azud’" ’d-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupiya had been fixed at one less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupiya, when of full weight or not less than one surlA, at forty 
dams; and whilst formerly a deduction of two was made for a 
deficiency of tsRO surT^s, they now deduct for the same deficiency only 
one dam and a fraction. 

Thirdly, when ‘^Azud'^ ’d-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Eaja 
estimated the value of muhrs that had been expressed in Jalala rupees, in 
round rupees ; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the deficiencies on muhrs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Khan ^ received the charge of the government 
he adopted the Raja's manner of estimating the muhrs ; but he deducted 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which the Raja 
had deducted five dams ; and twenty dam5 for the former deduction of 
ten dams ; whilst he considered every muhr as bullion, if the deficiency 
was 1|- surJchs, Similarly, every rupiya, the deficiency of which was one 
surMi, was considered as bullion. 

^ For <?Azud^^ ’d-Dawlah having fixed the value of 1 mrhh of coined gold 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhr of full weight (11 mdsJias =11 x 8 surkhs) 
was only 11 x 8 x (4 x a small fraction) dams, i.e., according to Abu ’1-Fazl, 353 dams 
and a fraction, instead of 360 dams, 

2 QiiUj Khan is first mentioned during the 17th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
he was made governor of the Fort of Surat, which Akbar after a siege of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In the 23rd year he was sent to Gujrat ; and after the death of 
Shah Mansur, he was, two years later, appointed as Diwan. In the 28th year he accom- 
panied the army during the conquest of Gujrat. In the 34th year he received SambJial 
as jagir. After the death of Todarmal, he was again appointed as Bmdn, This is the 
time to which Abu T-Fazl refers. In 1002 he was made governor of Kabul, where he 
has not successful. After his removal, he accompanied, in 1005, his son-in-law Prince 
Danyal as AtdUq, or tutor, but he soon returned to Akbar. During the absence, in 1007, 
of the emperor in Khandesh, he was governor of Agra. Two years later he was promoted 
to the governorship of the Panjab and Kabul. At the accession of Jahangir, he was 
sent to Gujrat, but returned next year to the Panjab, where he had to fight against 
the Eawshaniyyahs. He died, at an advanced age, in 1035, or A.D. 1625“26. Abu ’i-Fazl, 
in the last A^m oi the second book, mentions him as Ghahdrhazdn, or Commander of Four 
Thousand, which high rank he must have held for some time, as Nizamui Ear awi, in 
his 'FabaqaUi Ahhari, mentions him as such, and as Dlwdn, When tutor to Prince Danyal, 
he was promoted to the command of Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij Khan was 
a pious man, and a staunch Sunni ; he was much respected for his learning. As a poet 
he is known under the name of JJlfati ; some of his verses may be found in the con- 
cluding chapter of the ^l-^Alam, The high rank which he held was less due to 

his talents as a statesman than to his family-connexion with the kings of Turan. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Sayf« ’Ilah and Mirza Husayn Qulij, the latter is best known. [Vide 
note 2 to No. 42 of 'AHn 30. — B.] 
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Lastly, liis Majesty; trusting to Ms advisers and being occupied i,y 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to tills subject, 
till after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved tlie nation further 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26tli of 
Bahman, of the year 36, according to the Divine era(A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second [i.e. ^Aziid“ 'd-Dawlah] method, with one exception, rjamely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a muhr the deficiency of which did 
not exceed three, and a rupiya, the deficiency of which did not exceed six, 
sutMs, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled men ; for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the officers of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, shameless thievish people made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muhrs, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of hahaghuri were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and tliat the exact deficiency 
in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no more. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 

A^ln 11 . 

THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, or Dirham, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stone. During the khilafat 
o£ ^ Umar} it was changed to a circular form ; and in the time of Zubayr 
it was impressed with the words Allahk (God), harakat (blessing). Hajjdj 


[1 Fdruq. — P.] 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qur^'an called IlMas ; and others saj 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, ihafe ^Umar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhams \ whilst, according to 
some. Greek. Khusravite. and Himyarite dirhams were in circulation at 
the time of ^Abd"" d-Malik, the son Mar-wan, by whose order Hajjaj, the 
son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that Hajjaj refined the base 
dirhams, and coined them with the words AUah^ ahad (God is one), and 
Alldh^ as-samad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams were called makruha 
(abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby dishonoured, unless 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After Hajjaj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin ^Abd"" 1-Malik, ^Umar bin Hubayrah coined in 
the kingdom of ^Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had made ; and after- 
wards Khalid bin ‘^Abd^ dlah QasrJ, when governor of ^Iraq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yusuf son of ^Umar. Again, it has been said that Mus^ab binZubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six: or five misqals ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qirdts, asserting at the 
same time that ^Umar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qirdts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of *’Umar there were current several kinds of 
dirhams : first, some of eight ddngs, which were called baghli, after Rds 
bagJd, who was an assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
of ‘^Umar but others call them baghalll, from hagkal,vAiich is the name 
of a village ; ^ secondly, some of four ddngs, which were called tabri ; 
thirdly i some of three ddngs, which were known as maghrihl ; and lastly, 
some of one dang, named yamam, the half of which four kinds ^ Umar is 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fazil of Khujand says 
that in former days dirhams had been of two kinds : first, full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 dang of his = 2 firdts ; 1 prat = 2 tassuj ; 1 fmsuj = 

2 liabbah) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs and a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

TAiq Dinar is a gold coin, weighing om misqdl, i.e. dirhams, as they 
put 1 misjqdl ~ 6 ddngs ; 1 dang = 4 tmsuj ; 1 tassuj '= 2 li abbas : 1 habba = 
2javs (barley grains) ; Ijav = 6 T^ardals (mustard-grain) ; 1 Mmrdal ~ 
12 fals ; 1 fals — 6 fatUs ; 1 fatll = 6 napfs ; 1 naqlr — 6 qitmlrs ; 
and 1 qitmlr = 12 zaras. One misqdl, hj this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal is a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it is 

p in the Persian.~-P.] 

^ According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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also tte name of the coin.^ Prom some ancient writings it appears that 
the Greek misq^dl is out of use, and weighs two qvrdts less than this ; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight, 
by -J- or \ of a misqdl 

Ann 12. 

THE PEOFIT OP THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round muhr of II mdshas buys one tola of gold of 10 ban ; or 
one tola, 2 surMs of 9| ban ; or 1 tola, 4 s, of 8|- ban ; or 1 tola 6 s. of 
9|- ban : or 1 tola, 1 mdsJia of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold wdiich a 
muhr can buy by one mdsJia, 

The merchant buys for 100 La^l4 JaldU muhrs 130 i. 2 m. Og s, of Him 
gold of 8|: hms. Of this quantity 22 t. 9 m, 7J- s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the Idmh-i Mialds, so that 107 4 m. s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 muhrs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tola of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the Mdk-i Mialds are 
recovered 2 if. 11 m. 4 $, of gold, and 11 if. 11 m, 41 s, of silver, the value of 
both of which is 35 rupees, 12|- tangas^ so that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Eun gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs., and 25 Mms, 

This sum is accounted for as follows. Eirst, 2 Es, 18 d, 12| j., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; 
secondly, 5 Ss, 8 d. Sj. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 R, 4 

j, on account of articles used in refining the metal, viz. 26 d. 16| j,. 
dung ^ ; 4 d. 20/, salom ; 1 d. 10/. -water ; 11 d. 5/. quicksilver, and 4 R$, 

4 d. 6J/. on account of the Midk-i Mialds (viz. 21 c?. 7J /. charcoal, and 
3 Rs, 22 d. 24rj, lead) ; thirdly, 6 Rs. 37|- d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
this item goes to the Diwdn if the gold belongs to the exchequer ; 
fourthly, 100 LaH-i J aldll muhrs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which he brought ; fifthly, 12 Rs, 37 d. 3|/. which the merchant 
takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 mulirs 12 Rs, 3-| d., which go to the 
exchequer.^ According to this proportion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet 

^ In text “ a gold coin — B.] 

2 One tanga = 2 dams ; now-a-days one tanga ~ 2 pais, 

3 P.] 

^ There is a slight mistake of IJ jetals, as the several items added up give 105 w.. 
3.1 Es. 24 d, 23i j., but not 105 m. 39 Ms, 25 d. . 
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Gold may also be obtained by tbe /Safor^^-process from the sands of the 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
oountry are mixed with gold ; however, the labour and expense greatly 
■exceed the profit. 

One Eupee buys 1 t 0 m. 2 s, of pure silver ; hence for 950 Es. the 
merchant gets 969 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 6i. O m. 4f s, 

burn away in casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a 
surplus of silver worth 27^ dams. The several items am— first, 2 Rs, 22 d. 
12 y., as wages for the workmen (viz. The Weighman 5 d, 7| y., the 
Chdshmglf 3 d. 4|- ; the Melter 6 d, 12-| y. ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs, 1 d. O y. ; 
the Sikhaclil ^ d. 12|y.) ; secondly, 10 d, 15 y., on account of requisites 
(viz. 10 d, charcoal, and 15y. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs, 13 dOy., payable to 

Dlwan; fourthly, 950 Es., which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the silver he brought ; and fifthly, 3 Rs, 21 d, 10|y‘., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called Idn and shdM, and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 1 t, 0 m. 4 s,, so that 950 rupees will buy 
989 t, 7 m. In the Sahbakl process, 14 1 10 m, 1 s, burn away, being at the 
rate of 1|- 1, per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 1, 11 m. 3 s. are lost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the khdhi Miaral 
3|- Rs, are recoverable. The several items aie— first, 4 Rs, 27 d, 24f y . 
on account of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d, ; 
the Sahbdk 2 Rs. 0 d. 19 j, ; the Qurshob 4 d, 19 j, ; the Chdshmglr 3 d. 4y . ; 
the Melter 6 d, 12|-y. ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs, I d, ; the SiJckachi 6 d, 12~|y,) ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 24 d, 15 y. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead; 10 d 
charcoal, and 15 y. water) ; thirdly, 50 J?5. 24 d, payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his silver ; fifthly, 
4 Rs. 29 d. his profit.^ Sometimes the merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dd7ns buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26 d. 2| y. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting ; and as each ser 
yields 30 dams, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 d 19|y. as profit, 33 d lOy. go to the 
workmen ; and 15 d. 8 y. for necessaries (viz. 13 d. 8y. for charcoal ; 1 d, 
for water ; and 1 d. for clay) ; 58| d go to the state. 


^ These items added give Rs. 1015, 25 d, 14|y‘., ie., a little more than the sum 
mentioned by Abu ’i-Fazl (1015 i?5. 20 d). 
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AHn 13 . 

THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 

The Creator by calling into existence tlie four elements, has raised up 
^vonderfxil forms, Fm is absolutely warm, dry, light ; air is relatively 
warm, moist, light ; water is relatively cold, moist, hea \7 ; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
hea^dness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst .dryness .prevents 
their separation. This wonderful arrangement calls four compoimds into 
existence, first, the dsar-i ^ ; secondly, stones ; thirdly, plants ; 

animals. From the heat of the sim, watery particles become 
lighter, mix vith the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
This mixture is called duMmn (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call both of the above 
mixtures hulfihdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery buFhfir, whilst they call the mixture 
of earthy particles and air dry hul^dr, or dnlfiidm h.MmT (vapour-like 
gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the surf ace of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc,; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look u|>on the huldkdf 
as the body, and upon the dtflchdn as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five kinds : first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydqut ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can he melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone ; 
fourthly, those which can be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can mak4 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, either separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of buMidr with duMdn, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


^ Or doiTigs from on high, as rain, snow, etc. 
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Since no part of it is destitute of dukhan, the dryness is perceptible ; 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it ; and 
since its contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of buMdr and diiMdn, both are nearly in equal 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture is produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the dukhan and the greasiness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dukhan is large, and that of the 
grease les.3, arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the huhhdr is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of the contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of greasiness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on account of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of 
the seven bodies ’h there arise various forms from a difference in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the 
action of the component parts on each other. Thus silver will result, 
when neither of tlie two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quicksilver. Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circumstances, if both contract after the mixture, but before a 
complete union has been effected, khdrchim will be. produced. This body 
is also called AhancMm, and seems really to be raw gold ; some say, it is 
a kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver 
the larger component with an additional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; some say that purity of the components is essential. 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the intermixture be not perfect, and the quicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. These seven metals 
are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver has the name of the wMher of 
the and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is also 

denominated and arsenic and sulphur the fivois of life. 

Jast (pewter),^ which, according to the opinions of some, is Ruh-i 


Or zine ?— -P.] 
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tuikja, and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, 
but there is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jalor, which is 
a dependency of the Suba of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics ^ are of 
opinion that the metal called risas is a silver in the state of leprosy, and 
quicksilver a silver in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic 
and burnt, and bronze crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, 
can restore these diseased metals by the principles of similarity and 
opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for ornaments, vessels, etc. Among them I may mention : 1. Safidru, 
which the people of Hindustan call hlsi. It is a mixture of 4 sers of copper 
to 1 ser of tin, melted together. 2. Rili/, 4 sers of copper to 1| sers of lead. 
It is called in this country hhangdr, 3. Brass^ which the Hindus call 
is made in three ways : firsts sers copper to 1 ser ruh-i tutiyd, which is 
malleable, when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of ruhd futiyd, 
which is malleable, when heated ; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of 
Tuhi tutiyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Sim-i 
suMta, composed of lead, silver, and bronze ; it has a black lustre, and is 
used in painting. 5. Haft-josh, which, like the Khdrchml, is nowhere to be 
found ; it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it fdltqiin, whilst 
others give this name to common copper. 6. Ashfdhdt, a compound of 
eight metals, viz. the six of the haftjosh, ruh-i tutiyd, and hast. It is also 
made of seven compounds. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sers of safidru, and 1 ser of 
copper. It is coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of 
his Majesty.^ 

^ A^ln 14 . 

ON SPECIFIC GEAVITY. 

It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of huTchdr and duMid.n, which themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, hiikhdr is wet or dry ; and a complete union of the two 
sets in, sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either 
of these conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery 
and airy particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles 
is lighter than a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy 
particles ; and likewise, every mineral in which the huT^dr predominates 


^ According to some MSS., the Hindus. 

2 This phrase' seems to mean that the invention was made at the time of Akbar, 
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over tlie dttMdn is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 
Again, a mineral in which the complete union of the buMdr and duMdn 
has set in, is heavier than one which has not reached this degree, because 
the interstices between the particles, and the entering of air, make a body 
large and light. Bearing this in mind, we have a means of discovering the 
weight and lightness of every body. Some one,^ now long ago dead, has 
expressed the weight of several bodies in verses (metre liujtass) : — 

Z’ Tu-yi jmm-yi hqftdd u yah diram simab, 

Ghil 0 shash ast, u z' arzdz mj u hasM sliumdr, 

Zahah sad ast $urh jpanjah u niih, dhan cTiilj 
Birinj o mis chihil o pan j , nuqra panjah u char. 

Quicksilver ^ is 71 ; Ruy is 46 ; Tin is 38 ; Gold 100 ; Lead 59 ; Iron 
40 ; Brass and Copper 45 ; Silver 64/" Others have expressed the 
numbers by mnemo-technical words in rhyme (metre Eamal) : — 
NuhfiUzz-imustawiyy^^lMjmrdchunbar-hasM, 

Ihhtildf-i wazn ddrad har yah-% hi ishtibdh. 

Zar lakan, ztbaq alarriyUSTub dahan, arztz hal, 

Fizza nad, dlian yahi, miss u sMbaTi mail, r€iy mah, 

‘‘‘If you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will 
doubtlessly find their different weights as follows : gold lakan,^ quicksilver 
alam, lead daJian, tin hal^ silver nad, iron yald, copper and brass mail, 
ruy mdhF If of these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, 
their weights will be different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight 
to the difference in the qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to 
it their lightness or heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their 
weights as indicated by common and hydrostatic balances. Several 
deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a reference 
to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 100 
uisqdls of each metal ; and from the quantities of water thrown out upon 
the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them in 
volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water which 100 
misqdls of a body displace, the greater is its volume and the less its weight, 

^ Ahu NasrA Farahi, of Farah, a town in Sijistan. His real name is Muhammad 
Badr'i ’d-Hin. He has written a Vocabulary in rhyme, entitled Nisdb^ 
which for centuries has been read in nearly every Madrasa of Persia and India ; vide 
Joimial As. Soc. Bengali ioT ISeS, 1 ^. 1 . 

^ We fix the specific gravities as follows : Gold 19’26 ; Mercury 13*6 ; JSead l 1*325 ; 
Silver 10*47; Copper 9 : Tin Cl ‘$2 ; Iron 1*1, for which numbers water is unitjr. 
Abu ’1-Fazl takes gold as standard ; and assuming, for his values, 19*26 as its specific 
gravity, we would get, Mercury 13*87 ; Lead 11 * 36 ; Silver 10*40 ; Copper 8*67 ; Iron 
1C6; Tin 1-32; Buy 8*86. 

® The Arabic consonants of the mnemo-technical words lakan, alam, etc,, represent 
numbers; thus, I + h n = 30 + 20 + 50 ; a + Z + m — 1 + 30 + 40; etc. 
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and reversely. Thus 1.00 m, of silver displace 9| m, of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, SJ vi. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The 
scales of the air-balance are both suspended in air ; those of the hydro- 
static balance 'are both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body 
possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
direction of the perpendicular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the 
surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perhaps the lighter, will necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance 
than water, does not offer so much resistance. A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced by it be less than the weight of the body, 
and a body will float if that quantity be greater ; and if the water dis- 
placed be equal to the -weight of the body, its upper side will coincide with 
the surface of the water. Ahu Rayhdn ^ has drawn up a table which I shall 
insert here. 


Quantity of ivater displaced by 100 Apparent weight {weight in imter) of 
misqdls of 100 misqdls of 

Mhqdl. Dang. Tassfij, MisqdL Ddn(n Tassuj.. 


Gold, 2 

5 

1 

2 

Gold, 

95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, .... . 

7 

2 

1 

Quicksilver, ..... 

92 

3 

3 

Lead, 

8 

.'S': 

3 

Lead, 

91 

1 

3 

Silver 

9 

4 

1 

Silver, ....... . 

90 

1 

3 

Uuq, 

11 

2 

o 

. . . . . . . . . . 

88 

4 

3 

Copper, 

11 

3 

3 

Copper, .... 

88 

3 

3 

Brass, 

11 

4 

3 

Brass, .......... 

88 

2 

3 

Iron, 

12 

5 

2 

Iron, , 

87 

3 

2 

Tin, 

-IS 

4 

3 

Tin, 

86 

' 2 

a 

Ydqut (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 

(light blue), 

74 

4 

2 

Ydqut (red), 

26 

3 

3 

Ydqut (red), 

74 

3 

3 

Ruby {liaH), 

27 

5 

2 

Ruby (luH), 

72 

3 

2 

Zumurrud, 

36 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

37 

1 

3 

Pearl, 

62 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

38 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

38 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

61 

3 

3 

Amber 

39 

3 

3 

Amber, 

6C 

3 

3 

Ballur, 

40 

3 

3 

Bullur, 

60 

3 

3 


P*] 

2 With the exception of Quicksilver ^ Biker, and Ydqut [light blue), the numbers, 
given in the MSS., and the above list, are slightly wrong, because the sum of the weights 
of the water displaced and the apparent weight, ought to give 100 tnisqdls (I m. — ^ d. i 
Id. = 4 But in most items there is an excess of om dang. 
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The weight {in air) of the under- The iveight (in air) of the %mder- 
mentioned metals, the volume of mentioned ;precious stones, the 

100 misqdls of gold being taken as volume of 100 nvisqdls of the blue 

the unit of volume. ydqut being taken as the unit of 

volume. 



Misqdl. 

Dang. 

Tas$aj. 

Mis/idh Dilng, Taasrij. 

Gold, ....... 

... ibo 

0 

0 

Ydqdt (light blue), 94 

3 3 

Quicksilver, . . 

.. . 71 

1 

1 

Ydqut (red). 

. . 94 

3 3 

Lead, 

.. . 59 

2 

2 

Ruby, 

. 90 

2 3 

Silver, 

.. . 54 

3 

3 

Zumurrud, .... 

. 69 

3 3 

Rut/, 

... 46 

. 2 

3 

Pearls, 

. 67 

5 2 

Copper, 

. . . 45 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, . , 

,. 66 

3 2 

Brass, ....... 

.. . 46 

3 

5 

(?)CorneIian, . . . 

. 64 

4 2 

Iron, 

... 40 

0 

0 

Amber, ... . . . . 

. 64 

3 1 

Tin, 

... 38 

2 

2 

Bullur 

. 63 

3 3 


A^in 15. 

THE IMPERIAL HAREM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business. 
Througlx order, the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; and 
that wliich is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
this reason, the large number of women ^—a vexatious question even for 
great statesmen—- furnished Ms Majesty with an opportunity to display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are 
therefore in the best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries ; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does 
he also elevate faithful persons to the several ranlcs in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually 
turn into pure gold ; " but the far-sighted know that his Majesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs ^ and chemical processes. Any kind of growth 

P 

^ So according to the opinion of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

® Elixirs change quickly that which is worthless into pure gold. 
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will alter tlie constitution of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silver ; hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men. '' The saying of the wise 
is true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness/' 
Such also are the results flowing from the love of order of his Majesty, from 
Ms wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, liis activity, 
his patience. Even when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path ; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it a great blessing to have the 
good wishes of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he 
has given to each a separate apartment. He lias also divided them into 
sections, and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as ddrGghas, and superintendents over each section, 
and one has been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
offices, everything is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Es. 
fer mensem. Some of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 
2 Es. Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 
zealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps 
an account of the cash and the stores. If a woman \vants amdihing, 
within the limit of her salary, she applies to one of the TahmUdrs (cash- 
keepers) of the seraglio. The Tahmlddr then sends a memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the payment 
in cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, wdiicli is 
only used in grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payable. The money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General 
Treasury to the General TalmtUarj who on the order of the WTiter of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several Bub-Tahtuilddrs for distribution 
among the servants of the seraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at the current rate.^ 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the 


^ At 40 dams per rupee. 
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most trustwortliy of tliem are placed about the apartments of Ms 
Majesty. Outside the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithful Rajputs, beyond whom are the porters 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, AJiaMs, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begams, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their req^iiest 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are 
permitted to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, Ms Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper 
order. 

16. 

THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOUENEYS.^ 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1. The Guldl-bdr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square.^ At its eastern end 
a pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chuhm 
and round about it a sard~parda,^ Adjoining to the chuhm, they built up 
a two-sfcoried pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, 
and from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chuhm rd,ophs are erected, 
10 yards long and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the 
servants, with smjahdns^ of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this is a sard-farda ot carpet, 60 yards square, witMn wMch 
a few tents are erected, the place for the Urdu-begls,^ and other female 

In text YurisJi, T. properly means “attack, assault”. Yurish-ha 

seems to mean Kere “ military expeditions,— P.] 

^ Described in the twenty-first AHn. ^ 

^ Awnings. 

^ Armed women. 
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servants. Fartlier on up to the private audience' hall, there is a fine 'open 
.space, 150 yards lo,iig and 100 yards broad, called the, MlaMdbi ; .and on, 
both sides of it, a screen is set ixp as before described, which is supported 
by poles 6 yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles are one yard in the ground, and are ornaBiented witli brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by two ropes, one passing inside and the other 
Outside of the enclosure. The guards watch here, as lias been described.' 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platforind which is protected by an 
awning, or Nmn-ffira, supported by four poles. This is the place w^here his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly 
favoured are here admitted. Adjoining to the GuM-hdr, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of l^hirty yards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mahfdbl ; and in the midst of it is a 
Ghfd)mrd,o fb, teii yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases.*^ This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called which is the {Chaiihata^J) name 

used by liis Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sard-jxmla is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thirty-six square yards, the Sanl-parda being, as before, sustained by 
poles with knobs. In the midst of it, the state-hall is erected, by means of 
a thousand carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen yards wide. A tent-like covering, or Qatundan, made of wax- 
cloth, or any otlier lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the sun ; and round about it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, which serves as Diwdn-i 
kMss or private audience hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the officers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
pass before the Emperor, the list of officers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated; both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
beautiful fiower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fastened to poles, wdich are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
Blwdn-i^Amm, or public audience hall, round which, as above described, 


^ As may be still seen in the ruins of Fatbpur Sikri. 

P cljUI “ tent- wall — P.] 

In ibachhl-Miand , — ^P.] 

* Paymasters. The Commanding Officers were at the same time paymasters, as 
they collected the rents of the lands a^ssigned to them for the pavment of their 
contingents. 
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tiie various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at a distance of 
twelve ^ is the Naqqdra Khana,^ and in the midst of the area the 

Akas-diya ^ is lighted up. 

Some encampments/ as just now described, are sent off, and one of 
them is put up by the Farrashes on a piece of groimd which the 3iw 
Manzils ^ have selected as an eligible spot, whilst the other camp furniture 
is sent in advance, to awuit the approach of his Majesty. Each encamp- 
ment requires for its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 
100 bearers. It is escorted by 500 troopers, Mansabdars,^ Aliadls. Besides, 
there are employed a thousand Fandshes, natives of Iran, Turan, and 
Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 60 carpen\..:;s, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 130 dams, 

iHn 17. ' ■ 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE AEMY. 

Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him in w^hatever direction an expedition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take 
a soldier days to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a 
stranger ? His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Naqdra-Midna, 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the right 
and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one but 
the guards is allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 
the left ® and centre are the tents of Maryam Makan,^ and Gulbadan 
Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince .Danyal ; to the 

t-jb.li?. — P,] 

^ A turret on the top of which the hand plays. Regarding the fanab, vide the tenth 
A^m of the third book. 

® A high pole to the top of which an immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 50. 

* Quartermasters. 

® Grandees. 

Qol, M. is said to he the centre of an army in battle array. — P.] 

Maryam Makdm {i,e., dwelling with the Virgin Mary, who together with Asiyah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, Khadija, Muhammad’s first wife, and Patimah, his daughter, are 
the four perfect women of Islam) is the title of Akhar’s mother. Her name was Eamida 
BdnuBegum; vide Badaoni, ed. Bibl. Ind. i, p. 437. Gulbadan Begum (z.e,. Lady Rose-body) 
appears to be the*^ame of one of Akhar’s favourite w'ives. [No, his aunt. — B.] 
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right, tliose of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
Murad. Behiiid their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops, 
.are placed, and at' a further distance of 30 yards behind them., at the four' 
corners of the camp, the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre *; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and. those for Tiiesda}?^ and.. 
Wednesday, on the left. 

AHn 18. 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
•worsliip fire and light ; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Alniighty, and fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better.. 
As the external form of the worship of '' the select is based upon 
propriety, and. as people think the neglect of some sort . of worship' 
abominable, there can be notliing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man’s existence, and of the duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaylffi Sharf« ’d-Din ^ said : ''What can be done 
with a man who is not satisfied wfith the lamp when the sun is down ? ’’ 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun); and 
bears the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist,, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of GocFs sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the* 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and sinning stone, called in Hindi Sumjlirant, to the rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their offices ; and when the year has passed aw^ay in happiness, 
they renews the fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
A i.e. fire-pot ^ 


^ The members of the Divine Faith, 

® This famous saint died in the hegintdng of the fifteenth century. Munair is a 
town in Bahar ; vide Journal .^4^. Boo. Bengal, 1868, p. 7, 1. 3, from below, and the 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth book. His w^orks are to be found among, 
the Persian MSS. of the Society’s Library. , 
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There is also a shining white stone, called Chandrkrdnt, which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one before snnset, his Majesty, if ridings 

alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with his heart. 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles,^ on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more : 
they give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is 
adorned with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards 
and upwards in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it. Besides there are everywhere flambeaux,^ bothinside and outside, which 
increase the light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks 
are used ; ^ from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in numbr 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, or 
is sufficient ; and they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increa 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For tJiv ^ I 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on th<:7\|| 
twenty-first and twenty-second they increase one daily ; the twenty;:^\'‘ 
third is the same as the tw'enty-second ; and from the twenty-fourtF 
to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for every wick one se"‘ . 
of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places there are fat-burners, wher^'i 
grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance varies according to the siz^Tjj 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who conr^"*''"'^ 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durba 
a pole upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen rope; 

^ One ghari — 24: minutes. 

[2 i.e., wax candles. — P.] 

® Oil-burners with several wicks are very common in India. 

* For each flambeau. 




and on the top of the pole is a large lantern, which they call Akas-diya} 
Its light, seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and helps them to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp 
was erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops are 
employed. The allowance of a foot soldier ne%’er exceeds 2400, and is never 
less than 80 dams, 

A^m 19, 

THE' ENSIGNS ' OF ROYALTY. 

The Shanisa - of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings are 
fond of external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory. I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

1. The Awrmig, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, etc* 2. The 
Chair, or umbrella, is adorned witli tlie most precious jewels, of which there 
are never less than seven. 3. The Sdya-bdn is of an oval form, a yard in 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ornamented with precious stones; One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the rays of the sun. It is also called Aftdbgir, 4. The Kawkaba f 

which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings only. 

5. The ^Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
nve of these are carried along with the wrapped up m scarlet cloth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The 
Chatrtoq, a land of ^Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan yaks. 7, The Tummdoq is like the Chatrtoq, but longer. Both 
insignia are flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon 
great nobles only. 8. The Jhandd is an Indian flag. The Qdr necessarily 
contains a flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the NaqdrahJchdna, I may mention, 
. the Kuwarga, commonly called danidma ; there are eighteen, pair of 

^ From Akds sky, and diya lamp. The Akasdiya is also mentioned by Bernier, 

, ® Skamsa is a picture of the snn affixed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. 
A-t night these pictures are illuminated. 

® Vide the plates. 

! * The Qiir is a collection of flags, arms, and other insignia, which follow the king 
lerever he goes. 
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them more or less ; and they give a deep sound. 2. The naqdra, twenty 
pair, more or less, Z. The &uhul, of which four are used. 4. The Kama ^ 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow * 
fewer than four. 5. The surnd of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The naflr, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds 
they blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass and made in the form^ 
of a cow’s horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four gharls before the commencement of tho^.' 
night, and likewise four ghafis before daybreak ; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at 
dawn. One gharl before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
surnd, and wake up those that are asleep ; and one gharl after sunrise 
they play a short prelude, when they beat the hmvarga a little, whereupon 
they blow the Jjarw, the and the other instruments, wdthout, 

however, making use of the naqdra ; after -a little pause the surnds are 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the naflrs. One 
hour later the naqdras commence, when all musicians raise the" 
auspicious strain.” ^ After this they go through the following seven 
performances. 1. The MursaU, which is the name of a tune played by the 
mufsil ; and afterwards the larddsht, which consists likewise of certain“ 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 2. The playing of the four " 
.^-tunes, caljbed iMldfi, ibtiddH, shlrdzl, qalandari nigar qatra,^ or nuMiudr' 
qatra>~1f£.icli occupies an hour. 3. The playing of the old ^ Khwarizmyiie 
tunes. Of these his Majesty has composed more than two hundredywh 
are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes JaldlshoM, Maha 
harhat (1), and the Nawrozi. 4. The SAvelling play of the cymbals. [ 

The playing of Bd miydn datvr. 6 . The passing into the tunes azfar, i . 
called rdh-i bald, after which comes a pianissimo, 7. The Khwarizn^* 
tunes, played by the Mtirsil, after which he passes into the murM 
he then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when^® 
whole band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beamm 
sentences and poems. This also lasts. for an hour. Afterwards the 


|€/t> 


m 




^ Or Karrana. [In text karna. — P.] 

2 Probably blessings on bis Majesty. 

® Several of these names of melodies are unclear, and will in all probability 
so. Perhaps the words sMrazl qalandari, a hermit of Shiraz,” belong to eac 
Nigar qatra means, behold the tear. [Qalandar is a kind of wandering dervish 
appearance. — P. ] 

In text old and new.” — P.] 
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players perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
'.onclnsion. 

His Majesty has such a loiowledge of the science of music as trained 
nusicians do not |)ossess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
orming, especially on the naqdfct. 

MamaMdrs, AMdis, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not 
less than 74 dams. 


A^m 2Q. 

THE EOYAL SEALS. 


Seals are used in the three ^ branches of the Government; ; in fact every 
lan requires them in his transactions.^ In the beginning of the present 
/reign, Mawlana Maqsucl, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the nqd^ character, the name of his Majesty, and those 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timfirlang ; and afterwards he cut 
mother similar seal, in the nastaHiq character, only with his Majesty's 
lame. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, mihrdbt 
:n form,^ which had the following verse round the name of his Majesty : — 
Rdstl mujib-i rizd-yi Miiddst has nadddam hi gum sJiud az rdh-l rdsL 
‘ Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
i;he straight road." 

. Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawlana 
’All Ahmad of Dihli improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
^^^ghatd^i) name of TJzuh, and is used for farmdn-i sabtls ; ^ and the large 
into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
. only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both... For 
.er orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words Alldh^ Ahbar 
/ jaldlaliUy whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters- 
*":v.ced with the seraglio. For the seals attached to fanndns, another 
ip is used of various forms. 

>f seal-engravers I shall mention 

. Mawlana Maqmd of Hirdt, one of the servants of Humrxyun, who- 
pvell the riqd^ and nasia^Uq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 

3rresponding to the threefold division of the AHn-i Akban. 

‘k word muhTy a seal, means also a stamp, and generally, the signature of a man,. 
documents, Orientals stamp their names to them. Sealing wax is rarely used 
nt of the climate ; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the Bhela nut is pre- 
_Th8 marking-nut tree commonly called hJiilawd,, — P.] 
e note p. 30. 

'j^he eleventh A^m of the second book. 
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■various misfara ^ wMcli lie made, were much admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 

2. Tamkln of Kabul, He was educated in his native country, and 
brought his art to such a perfection as to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasta^Uq, 

3. Mir Dost of Kabul, He cuts both the nqd^ and nasta^Uq characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding artists. Kis riqd^ is 
better than his nasta^llq. He also xmderstands assaying. 

4. Mawldnd Ihrdhlm, In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses, the ancient engravers : and 
it is impossible to distinguish his and nasta^Uq from* the master- 
pieces of the best calligraphers. He engraved the words laH jaldll , 01 the 
glorious ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mawldnd ^Al% Ahmad^ of Dihli who, according tp all calligraphers, 

stands unsurpassed as a steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are used as copies. His is charming ; but he writes also other 

characters as well. He learned the trade from his father ShavMi Husayn, 
studied the manner of Mawlana Maqsud, and eventually surpassed all. 

Inn 21 . 

THE FAREASH KHANA. 

His Majesty considers this department ^ as an excellent dwelling- 
place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of 
a ruler, and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it as a pait of 
Divine worship. The department has been much improved, both in the 
quality and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new 
fashions. I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future 
enquirers. 

1. The Bdrgdh, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 

1 Copyists take a piece a pasteboard of the same size as the paper on which they 
write. Then they draw two parallel vertical lines, each about an inch from the two 
vertical sides of the pasteboard. Along these lines they make small holes at equal 
intervals, and draw a string from the first hole at the left hand to the first hole ot the 
right of the pasteboard. Similarly, the two second holes are joined, and so on, care being 
taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. This contrivance is called mis far, from 
satar, a line. The copyist then puts the blank sheets on the top of the mistar, and presses 
on them with the hands^, when the strings will leave marks on the paper sufiiciently 
clear to prevent the wTiter from writing crookedly, 

2 Nizam of Hirat, in his Tabaqat-i Akbari, mentions him among the contemporaneous 
Persian poets, and gives a few of his verses. 

[3 



people. It takes a thousand farrdshes, a week to erect with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a hargah costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. The price of others maybe estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The CAwSm rdwail is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a ddsai^ to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the 
ddsas mA. the crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamps and^bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two ; and at the height of the lower there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside with scarlet-sackcloth,^ tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The 
Bo-dshiydna manzil, or house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in height, which support a wooden platform; and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The inside and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun ; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties,, whose one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sard of the world. After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders. On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), which is caUedyAaroZ:a,^ or window 
4. The Zammdoz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with two door poles : screens are also hung up within it, so as 
to form divisions. 5. The ^Ajd^ibl consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 
Five of the awnings are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make 
it so as to contain one dhdsion only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
6. The Mandal is composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles. Four of the awnings are let down so as to form 
a private room ; sometimes all four are drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. 7. The Ath-hhamha consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 

^ A triangular piece of wood fixed into the angle formed by the vertical beam an^^ 
the cross-beam, a support, 

Saqirlat, perhaps a scarlet broad-cloth. — P.] 

Jh^rokaj a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 
a view. — P.] 
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separate, sometimes jomed together ; they are supported by eight poles. 
8. The KhargWh a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors. 9. The 8hdmyana-di>wrm.g is made of various sizes, 
but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The Qalandarl has been 
described^ 11. The Sardparda was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The Guldhdr is a 
wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls of the- 
'^argdh, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together when the- 
camp breaks up. The gi^ldbdr is covered with red cloth, tied with tape. 

Carpets,^ 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have- 
produced many masterpieces. The giUms of Iran and Ttiran are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Goshkan,^' 
Khuzistan. Kirman, and Sabzwar. All kinds of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in etery town, 
especially in Agra, Fathpur and Labor. In the imperial workshops 
single gillms Q^xe made 20 gaz 7 tassujes long, and 6 gaz 11 -I fussujes broad, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 
have valued at 2715 rupees. 

Takya-namads, or woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia,^ but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jdjams, shatrinjls,. 
balucMsy and the fine mats which look as if woven of silk. 

A^m 22, 

THE ABDAR KHANA. 

His Majesty calls this source of life the water of immortality and, 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and, 

^ Vide p. 48. 

p In text gilnn, which is a carpet without a pile.— -P.] 

® Goslikdn, or Joshaqdn, a town in <;Iraq-i <?AjamI, halfway between Kashan and' 
Isfahan. JQiuzistan is the Persian province of which Shushtar, or Shustar, is the 
capital ; the ancient Susiana. Kirraan is the capital of the Persian province Kirman,, 
which borders on Baluchistan. Sabzwdr is one of the chief cities of the Persian 
province Kliurasan, between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Caspian Sea. 

p In text wildyat. Both countries are known by the name, as also England 
in modern times. — ?.] 
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‘Oil travels lie drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fathpur, the water came 
from the district of Sorun,^ but now ^ that his Majesty is in the Panjab, 
the water is brought from Hardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Jamna and the Chanab is used, mixed with 
a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystallize. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sers of saltpetre are thrown into a vessel, together with 
five sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from f to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year ^ of the Era, when the imperial 

standards were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have come into use. 
Ice is brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 
■district of Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five kos from 
Labor. The dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by water, next when by carriages, and least when by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rate of 5 dams. If they have to bring it very far, 
it costs 24 d. 17 j. ; if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one arrives 
■daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
contain from six to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brings two loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed, 
and besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers 
arrive daily. By this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs in winter 
3 21 j, ; during the rains 14 d, 20^. ; in the intermediate time 9 d, 21|y. ; 


1 The nearest station on the Ganges from Agra. 

2 A.D. 1596. As in 1586 Fathpur ha”d ceased to be the capital, Akbar resided 
imostly in the Panjab. 

a A.D. 1586. 


and in tlie average,^ 5 d. 15| y. If it is brought by bearers, twenty-eight 
men are required for the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, 
containing four parcels. In the beginning of the year, the ice costs 
5 d. 19|y. ; in the middle 16 d, 2|-y. ; and in the end 19 d. 15-| per ser ; 
in the average,^ 8| cZ. 

All ranks use ice in summer : the nobles use it throughout the whole 
year. 

A^m 23. 

THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 

* His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has 
given many wise regulations for it ; nor can a reason be given why he 
’should not do so, as the equilibrium of man's nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on 
proper care being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the same level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, What dinner has 
been prepared to-day ? " never passes over his tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves off before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this meal, but the 
servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an hour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. The food 
allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart- 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
well whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to.the latter the 
affairs of the state, but especially this important department. Notwith- 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a zealous and sincere man as Mir Bakdiml, or 

^ The text has sarasari, which may mean the average; but the price given by 
Abu’l-Fazl is not an average. The charges for ice at the time of Akbar may be 
compared to the prices of the present age. Here, in Calcutta, one sex of American 
Ice costs two annas, or rupee, i.e., ^ == 5 davriB of Akbar. 
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Master of tHe Kitclien, upon wliose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the ' 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bahawal and the writer 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two of&cers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter,^ 
the Bman-i bui/utdt ^ and the Mir- Bahmvaly collect whatever they think 
will be necessary ; e.g, Sukhdds rice from Bharaij,^ Dewzlra rice from 
Gwaliar, Jinym rice from Rajdri and Nimlah, gin itom Hisdr Flruza ; 
ducks, ^ water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies,^ fowls, ducks,® etc., are 
fattened by the cooks ; fowls are never kept less than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the pots. The water-carriers pour the water out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir Bakdwal and the writer determine the price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware ,* some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Suh- 

^ Superintendent of the stores, workshops, etc. 

Bahraich. — B.] 

p Qaz T. goose not duck. — P.] 

Apparently the Barbary goat. — P.] 

Qaz T. goose. — P.] 
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Bakdwals. During tlie time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out ; the cook and the 
BaJcdwal it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bahdtval, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Bakdwal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakdwal^ that none 
of the dishes may be changed. The dishes are carried by the jBaMwfe, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and maeebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the BaJcdwal, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands containing, 
plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes ; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
mences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The 
Mir BaJcdioal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones. 

A^m 24. 

EECIPES FOE DISHES. 

There are many dishes, but the description is difficult, I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
first, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days svfiydna ; secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, etc., are used ; thirdly, meats with spices. 

I shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard hirinj : 10 5. of rice *, 5 $, of sugarcandy ; ^ s. of ghi ; - . 

raisins, almonds, and pistachios, s, of each ; J 5. of salt ; ^-5. of fresh 
ginger ; IJ ddms safiron, 2-| misqdls of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without 
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any : and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
meat and salt. 2. Khushha : 10 5. rice ; s. salt ; hut it is made in different 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Dewzlra paddy 
yields 25^. of rice, of which 17 sets make a full pot ; jinjm ime yields 
22 sers. 3. KMchfl: Eice, mung dal,^ and ghi 5 s. of each ; J s. salt ; this 
gives seven dishes. 4. SMrbirinj : 10 5. milk; 1 s. rice ; Is. sugarcandy ; 
1 i. salt ; this gives five full dishes. 5. Thull: 10 s. of wheat, ground, of 
which one-third will be lost ; half of that quantity of ghi ; 10 misqals of 
pepper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; 3|- m. cloves and cardamunis ; | s. salt ; some 
add milk and sweetmeats : this gives four dishes. 6. CMkhi : 10 of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. of fine 
paste. This is mixed with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
1 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; saffron, cardmums, and cloves, d. of each ; 
cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, I d. of each ; fresh ginger, 
salt 3 d. of each : this gives two dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddin- 
jdn : ^ 10 s . ; 1| s. ghi : 3-| s. onions ; J s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper 
and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, cardamums, and assafoetida, 
each I- m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit : For ten sers of dal of vetches 
(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 2-| s. ghi ; 5. of salt and fresh 

ginger ; 2 m. cuminseed; l|m. assafoetida : this yields fifteen dishes. 
It is mostly eaten with Khushha. 9. Sag : It is made of spinach, and 
other greens, and is or^^ of the most pleasant dishes. 10 5. spinach, 
fennel, etc., 1| s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; ^ s. fresh ginger ; 5| m. of pepper ; 
■I m. of cardamums and cloves ; this gives six dishes. .10. Halwd : 
Flour, sugarcandy, ghi, 10 5. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly, 1. QabuU: 10 5. rice; 7 5. meat; 5. ghi; 1 s. gram 
skinned; 2 s. onions ; s. salt; 1 5. fresh ginger ; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d. ; cardamums and cloves, d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins : this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdbirydn. 10 s. rice, 
3|- s. ghi ; 10 s. meat ; s. salt : this gives five dishes. 3. Qwia ^ Palcio : 
Eice and meat as in the preceding.; 4 s. ghi ; 1 s. peeled gram ; 2 s. 
onions ; s. salt ; \ s. fresh ginger, and pepper ; cuminseed, carda- 
mums and cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Shulla : 10 s. 
meat, 3| 5. rice ; 2 5. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 2 s. onions ; ^ s. salt ; J s. fresh 

p All split peas, pulse, lentils, vetches, etc., are called ddl. — P.] 

[2 Bddinjdn is the egg-plant or brinjal. — P.] 

p Qima is pounded (or minced) meat. — P.] 
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ginger; 2d. garlic, and round pepper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 

1 d. of eacli : this gives six dishes. 5. Bughrd : 10 s. meat ; 3 5 . flour ; 
1-| s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 1-| s. vinegar ; Is. sugarcandy ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, of each; saffron, cloves, carda- 
mums, cuminseed, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. cinnamon ; 8 m. round pepper : 
this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qlma Shurbd : 10 s. meat ; 1 s. rice ; 1 5. 
ghi ; I s. gram, and the rest as in the Shulla : this gives ten full dishes. 
7. Harlsa : 10 s. meat ; 5 s. crushed wheat ; 2 s. ghi ; s. salt ; 2 d. 
cinnamon : this gives five dishes. 8. Kashh : 10 s. meat ; 5 s. crushed 
wheat ; 3 s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; | s. salt ; 1|- s. onions ; s. ginger ; 1 d, 
cinnamon ; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 2 m. of each : this 
gives five dishes. 9. Halim * The meat, w^heat, gram, spices, and saffron, 
as in the preceding ; 1 s. ghi ; turnips, carrots, spinach, fennel, Js. of 
each : this gives ten dishes. 10. Qutdb, which the people of Hind call 
sanbusa: This is made in several ways. 10 5 . meat; is. fine flour; 

2 5. ghi; 1 5 . onions; J 5 . fresh ginger ; 1 5 . salt; 2 (Z. pepper and corian- 
der seed ; cardamums, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each ; J s of summdq. 
This can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly,!. Biry an. For a whole sheep, take 2 5 . salt ; 15. 

ghi ; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways. 
2. Yakhni ^ : for 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onions, and s. salt. 3. Yulma : 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
like yakhni, or any other way ; but a lamb, or a kid, is more preferable. 
4. Kabab is of various kinds. 10 s. meat ; I s. ghi ; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, J s. of each ; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums, 
cloves, 1| d. of each. 5. Musamman : They take all the bones out of a 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole ; s. minced meat ; 
1 5 . ghi; 5 eggs; J 5 . onions; 10 m. coriander; 10m. fresh ginger; 
5 m. salt ; 3 m. round pepper ; J m, saffron. It is prepared as the pre- 
ceding. 6. Dujpiydza : 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s. ghi ; 2 s. 
onions ; J s. salt ; | s. fresh pepper ; cuminseed, coriander seed, carda- 
mums, cloves, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. pepper : this will give five dishes. 7. 
Mutmijana^ sheo-p : 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 5. ghi ; 1 5. gram; 
i s. ginger ; 1 d. cuminseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed, 2 d. of each ; this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Dam^pukht : ^ 10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 11 m. 
fresh ginger ;■ 10 m. pepper ; 2 d. cloves ; 2 d. cardamums. 9. Qaliyy : 

p YaMkni is a gravy or broth. — P.] 

Does this mean fried ?] 

P Dam-pu^t means cooking slowly in a vessel with its lid closed by paste. — P.] 
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10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 5 . onions ; 2 d. pepper ; cloves, cardamnms, 1 d. 
each ; s, salt : this will give eight dishes. In preparing qaliya, the 
meat is minced and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mutanjana. 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghuba : 10 s. 
meat ; 10 s, curds ; 1 s. ghi ; 1 s, onions ; J 5. ginger ; 5 d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes. 

A^m 25. 

OF BREAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind,^ baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour ; 6 5. milk ; 1| s. ghi ; J s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it ; one kind is called chajpaU, 
which is sometimes made of Miushlm ; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield I m. 
of fine flour ; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered, 

AHn 26. 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. 

His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself, a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the Mondays of the month of Eajab ® on the feast-day of every 

P Probably a large flat cake. — P.] ^ 

2 Living according to the manners of the Sufis. ^ 

® Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajah A.H. 949, a Sunday. This corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays of the month of Rajah were observed as 
fasts, because the Sundays had been included in the list of fast days. The members 
of the riivine Faith fasted likewise during the month of their birth. 
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solar month;, during the whole month of TawarcZm,^ and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, viz. the month of Abdn. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of Ahdn had become equal 
to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadls, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams, 

A^m 27. 

STATISTICS OF THE PEICES OF CEKTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 

A . The spring harvest. 


Wheat, per man 

12 d. 

Safflower seed (carthamus), 

Kabul gram, do. . 

16 d. 

do. . . 

8 d. 

Black gram, do. 

8 d. 

Fenugreek, do. . . 

10 d. 

Lentils, do. . 

12 d. 

Peas,^ do. . 

6 d. 

Barley, do. . 

8 d. 

Mustard seed,, do. , 

12 d. 

Millet, do, . 

6 d. 

Kewu, do. . 

7 d. 

Linseed, per man . 

10 d. 



B, 

The autumnal harvest. 


Mushkln, paddy per man 

no d. 

Jinjin rice, do. 

80 d. 

Sdda paddy, do. . . 

100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. 

50 d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. . 

100 d. 

Zirhi rice, do. . 

40 d. 

Dunaparsad rice, do. 

90 d. 

Sathi rice, do. 

20 d. 

Samzira rice, do. . 

90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do. . 

18 d. 

Shakarchini rice, do. 

90 d. 

Mash (a kind of vetch) per 


Dewzira rice, do. , * . 

90 d. 

man .... 

16 d. 


• ^ February-March ; [or March and April ; vide the fir&t of the third 

hook ; Abdn corresponds to October-Kovemher. 

P Mashang or mushang, a pea ? — P.] 
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Moth (a kind of vetch), 

LaMara, do . 

8 

d. 

per man . . . 12 d. 

Kodram, do. . 

7 

d. 

White sesame, do. . . 20 d. 

Kun, do. . . 

7 

d. 

Black sesame, do. . , 19 d. 

Shamdkh (Hind. Sdwanh), 



Lobiyd {dk kind of bean), do. 12 d. 

do. . 

6 

d. 

Juwdrl {d^ kind of millet), 

Gdl (Hind. Kang^ii), do. . 

8 

d. 

p 

o 

Millet (Hind, china), do. . 

8 

d. 

Mimgddl^'^^tman , . 18 d 

Ddl of Lentils, per man . 

16 

d. 

NuMlfid ddlj do. . , . . 16| d. 

Moth cldl, do. . 

12 

d. 

Wheat flour, per man . 22 d. 

Nukhud flour, per man . 

22 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. . . 15 d. 

Barley flour, do. 

11 

d. 

C. Vegetables. 



Fennel, per man . . 10 d. 

Garlic flowers, per ser 

1 

i. 

Spinach, do. . . . 16 d. 

Upalhdk, (from Kashmir) 



Mint, do. . . . 40 d. 

do. . . 

1 

d. 

Onions, do. . . .6 c?. 

Jltu, do. 

3 

d. 

Garlic, do. . . . 40 d. 

Ginger (green), do. 

d. 

Turnips, do. . . . 21 d. 

Po,i, do. . 

1 

d. 

Cabbage, per. ser ^ . . Id. 

Kaclmdr buds, do. . 

id. 

Kanhackhu, from Kash- 

Chukd (sorrel), do. . 

id. 

mir, do . . . Ad. 

Bathioa, do. . 

id. 

Dumvretu, . . .2 d. 

Ratsakd, do. . 

1 

d. 

Shaqdqul (wild carrot ^), do. 3 d. 

d 

1 

i 

d. 

D. Living animals and meats. 



DLshmaiidi sheep, per /zear? 6iJ2. 

Mutton, per man . 

65 

d. 

Af^ansheep,lst kind, do, 2 R. 

Goat, do. 

54 

d. 

Do., 2nd kind, do. . . IJ R. 

Geese, per ?iead 

20 

d. 

Do., 3rd kind, do. . . IJiJ. 

Duck, per head 

1 

R. 

Kashmir sheep, do. . 1| R. 

Tughdarl (bustard),® do. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do. . 1-| R. 

Kulang ( crane) , ^ do. 

20 

d. 

Barbari goat, 1st kind, do. 1 R. 

Jarz (a kind of bustard). 

i'- 


Do., 2nd kind, do. . . | R. 

do 

18 

d. 


P radish, not turnip. — P.] » 

P Or wild parsnip ? — P.] 

P Tughdan is the Hiibara bustard.-— P.] 

P Kulang is the Common Crane or “ coolan — P.] 

For cliarz. In Baluchistan this is the name of the Hubara, but elsewhere of 
the Plorican. — P.] 
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D'urrdj (black partridge), 

Ldivah,^ do. . . 

1 

d. 

-pel head . 

. 3 d. 

Karwdnak {stone curlew), 



Kahg ^ (partridge), do. 

. 20 d. 

do. . ... 

20 

d. 

Budana,'^ do. 

. 1 d. 

FdkJita (ringdove), do. 

4 

d. 


E. Butter, Sugar, etc. 



Ghi, per man 

.105 d. 

Refined Sugar, per ser . 

6 

d. 

Oil, do. 

. 80 d. 

AVhite sugar candy, do. . 


d. 

Milk, do. 

. 26 d. 

White sugar, per man . 128 

d. 

Curds, do. 

. 18 d. 

Brown sugar, do. . 

56 

d. 


F. 

Spices. 



Saffron, per ser 

. 400 d. 

Turmeric (Hind, haldi) 



Cloves, do. . 

. 60 d. 

do. . 

10 

d. 

Cardamums, do. 

. 52 d. 

Coriander seed, do. 

3 

d. 

Round pepper, do. 

. 17 d. 

Siydhddna (Hind, halaunfi) 



Long pepper, do. . 

. 16 d. 

do. . . . . 

IJ 

d. 

Dry ginger, do. 

. 4 d. 

Assafoetida, do. 

2 

d. 

Fresh do., do. 

. 2\d. 

Sweet fennel, do. . 

1 

d. 

Cuminseed, do. 

. 2 d. 

Cinnamon, do. 

40 

d. 

Aniseed, per ser 

. 2 d. 

Salt, per man 

16 

d. 


G. 

Pickles. 



Sour limes, per ser . 

. 6 d. 

Pickled bamboo, per ser 

4 

d. 

Lemon-juice, do. . 

. 5 d. 

Do, apples, do. 

8 

d. 

Wine vinegar 

. 5 d. 

Do. quinces, do. . 

9 

d. 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. 

1 d. 

Do. garlic, do. . . 

1 

d. 

Pickled ashtarglidTj do. 

. 8 d. 

Do. onions, do. 

1 

2 

d. 

Mangoes in oil, do. 

. 2 d. 

Do. bddinjdn (egg-plant), 



Do. in vinegar, do. 

. 2 d. 

do. . 

1 

d. 

Lemons in oil, do. . 

. 2 d. 

Do. raisins and munaqqa,^ 



Do. in vinegar, do. 

2 d. 

do. . 

8 

d. 

Do. in salt, do. 

.1-1 d. 

Do, Icachndr, do. 

2 

d. 

Do. in lemon- juice, do. 

. 3 d. 

Do. peaches, do. 

1 

d. 

Pickled ginger 

. 2-1 d. 

Do. sahajna (horse- 



AdarshdJdi, do. 

. 2-1 (i. 

radish) 

1 

d. 

Turnips in vinegar, do. 

. 1 d. 

Do. karil buds (capparis), 



Pickled carrots, do. 

i d. 

do 

1 

2 

d. 


p Kahk the Chukor partridge.-— P.] 

[2 The Common Quail. — P.] 

P The Eock Bush-quail. — P.] 

Kishmish sultana raisins ; munaqqa large hlack raisins.— P.] 
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Tickled hanl berries, pexscr 

hd. 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

i d. 

Do. S'umw, do. 

1 d. 

Do. bddrang,^ (gourd) do. 

i d. 

Do. mustard. 

id. 

Do. Tcaclidlu, do. 

id. 

Do. tori (a kind of cu- 


Do. radishes, do. . 

i d. 

cumber) . 

id. 




A^m' 28 . 

THE FRUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Turan have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Fanvardm 
(February-March),^ and are plenty in Urdlbihish (March-April).^ They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndshpdtl, habashaylcM, ^allsherl, alclia^ harg-i nay, dud-i c1iird(jh, etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Sharnvar 
(August),^ they come from Kashmir, and before they are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the month of Azar (November),^ 
they are imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December).® When they are in season in Zabulistan, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in Bhakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from Khurddd 
(May) Ho Amurdad (July),® w^hilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 
grapes during ShaJimvarA Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 


not gourd. Perhaps , a citron. — P.] 
P March-Aprii. — P.] 

P April~May. — P.] 
p August-September. — P.] 

[6 November-December. — P.] 
p December- January. — P.] 

P May-June. — P.] 

July-August. — P.] 
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From Mihf (September) ^ till Urdlbihist ^ grapes come from Kabul, 
together with cherries,® which his Majesty calls shdlidlu, seedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girddlus, and 
dluchas, etc., many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or kukndr (he calls 
the latter sabras), the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
so on. 

In this department Mansahddrs, AJiadls, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 


A. T ur dm Fruits, 


Arhang melons, 1st 



Plums, do. . 

8 

d. 

quality, at 

2-1 72. 

Khubdm (dried apricots), 



Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to R. 

per ser , , . 

8 

d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 1 to IJ 

R. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 

7 

d. 

Do., 2nd do., at | to 

1 

R. 

Figs, per ser . 

7 

d. 

Do., 3rd do., at J to 

P. 

Munaqqa, do. 

6i 

d. 

Samarqand apples, 7 to 



Jujubes, do. . 

34 

d. 

15 for 

1 

R. 

Almonds, without the 



Quinces, 10 to 30 for 

1 

R. 

shell, do. . 

28 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man 



Do., with do., do . 

11 

d. 

to 

15 

R. 

Pistachios, do., do. . 

9 

d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 

R. 

GhilgJmza ^ nuts, per ser 

8 

d. 

Kabul and European 



Sinjid (jujubes), do. 


d. 

apples, 5 to 10 for 

1 

R. 

Pistachios, without shell, 



Kashmir grapes, per man 

108 

d. 

do. . . . . 

6 

d. 

Dates, per 

10 

d. 

Jawz (nuts), do. 

4-4 

d. 

'Raisim (hishmish), do. . 

9 

d. 

Filberts, do. . 

3 

d. 

Ahjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 

d. 

Hazel ^ nuts, do. . 

24 

d. 


P September-October. — P.] 

2 The original bas a word htlds, wbicb is not to be found in our dictionaries. It 
may be cefasus. [Gilas is the common name in Persia and in Kashmir for the white 
sweet cherry. — P.] ’ 

^ A town in Bada Khshan. 

Edible seed of pinus Gerardiana.“~P.] 
is properly the walnut. — P.] 
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B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, up 



Tendu, do. 

. 2 

d. 

to . 

40 

d. 

fjsird . 


* 

Pine-apples, one for 

4 

d. 

Dates, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Oranges,^ two for . 

1 

d. 

Anguhal 


* 

Sugarcanes, two for 

1 

d. 

Deld, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 

d. 

Gula 



Plantains, do. 

1 

d. 

Bholsarl, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Ber, per ser . 

2 

d. 

Tarhul, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man, 



Paniyala, per ser . 

. 2 

d. 

80 to 

100 

d. 

* Lahsaura, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Guavas,^ two for . 

1 

d. 

Gumhhi, do . 

. 4 

d. 

Figs, per ser . 

1 

d. 

Karahri 

. 4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. 

2 

d. 

Tarrl . . 



Custard-apples,^ one for . 

1 

d. 

Banga, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Melons, per man . 

40 

d. 

Giilar,^ per ser 

. 2 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 10 

d. 

Pilu, do. 

2 

d. 

Khirm, per ser 

4 

d. 

Barauta 


* 

Maliuwd, do. 

1 

d. 

Piydr, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Dephal, do. . 

4 

d. 





*** The original does not mention the price. 


Mulberries and gulars are in season during spring ; pine-apples^ 
oranges, sugarcane, bers, usirds, hholsaris, gumhJm, depJials during winter ; 
jackfruits, tarhils, figs, melons, lalisaums, karahns, mahmvds, tendus^ 
pTlus, harautas, during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, deldSy 
pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, paniydlas, bangas, khirniSy 
piydrs, during tbe rains. 

C. Dried Fruits. 


Makhdnd, per ser 
Supydr% do . 
Kaulgattas do. 


4 d. 
8 d. 
2 d. 


Coco-nuts, one for . 4: d. 

Dry Dates, per ser . . 6 d. 

Walnuts, do. . . S d. 

ChirauncJii, do. . , 4 d. 

Dates, walnuts, cMrauncKs, and haulgattas are in seasons during 
simmer, and coco-nuts, makhdnds, and supydris, during winter. 


Kdwta ?] 

[“ Amrud guava, but in Persia and locally too in India, a pear.— P.] 
p Sadd-phal. The custard-apple is stia-pM. — P.] The original says that custard- 
apples are to be had throughout the whole year. This seems a mistake of the MSS. 
The remark suits the next fruit (melons). \ ^ 

Gitlar wild fig. — P.] 
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D. Vegetahles. 


Pahval, per ser 

. 2 d. 

Kaclidlu, per ser 

. 2 

d. 

Oourdj^one . 

. 2-1 d. 

Ghachtndd, do. 

. 2 

d. 

Bddinjdn, per ser . 

. 1-J d. 

Suran, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Turaii, do. . 

. u d. 

Carrots, do. . 

. 1 

d. 

Kandur% do. 

. 1-| d. 

Singhdra, do.^ 

. 3 

d. 

Senh^ do. 

. l|- d. 

Sdlak, do. 

. 2 

d. 

Peth, do. 

. 1-|- d. 

Pinddlu, do. . 

. 2 

d. 

Earth, do. . 

. l|- d. 

Siydtt . 


* 

KaJmra, do. . 

. d. 

Kaseru, do. , 

. 3 

d. 


Surans and siydUs are in season during summer ; pahvals^ gourds, 
tura,ls, hachdlus, chachmdds, Jmnduris, senhs, jpeths, karllas, Icahuras, and 
singlidras during tte rains ; and carrots, sdlaks, pinddlus^ and haserus, 
during tvinter, Bddinjdns are to be had throughout the year. 


E. Sour Fruits, 


Limes, four up to . 

. 1 d. 

Ghep . 

* 

Attialbet, do. . 

. 1 d. 

Bijaurd, one for 

. 8 d. 

Galgal, two up to . 

. 1 d. 

Atvldf per ser 

. 2 d. 

Limes and cmlas 

are to be had 

in summer, the others during the 

rains. 





F. Fruits somewhat acid. 


Amhtll, per ser 

. 2 d. 

Kait, four up to 

. 1 d. 

Badhal, one for 

. 1 d. 

Kdttku . 


Kamrak, four up to 

1 d. 

Pdkar, per ser 

. 1- d. 

Ndrangtf two up to 

. 1 d. 

Kama, one for 

. 1 d. 

Mountain grapes . 


Lahliird 

* 

Jdman, per ser 

. 1 d. 

J anbliiri, five up to 

. 1 d. 

Phdlsa, do . . 

. li- d. 

Gatmal . 

* 

Karaundd, do. 

. 1 d.- 




* The original does not mention the price. 


Kamraks and ndra7igls,^ are in season during wmter ; amhills, hadJials, 
mountain-grapes, plidlsas, lahMrdSy Aanng sum^ner ; and halts ^ pdkars, 
karndSj jdmans, karaimdds, jhanhhms, during the rams. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry ; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

P Kadil pumpkin.— 

P The water-nut.~P.] 
p The emblic myrobaians. — P.] 

The orange with cZo5e skin.— P.] 
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The Mangoe : The Persians call this fruit Naghzak, as appears from a 
verse of Ehusraw} This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste : 
and some of the gourmets of Turan and Iran place it above muskmelons 
and grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a 
melon, and weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young ; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and looks very curious.^ 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It improves the taste of 
qahjas (p. 64), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called koyilas. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called BJiadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Khandesh, and the Dekhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Majesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk, 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or three 
years old they are used as medicine. If a half-ripe mangoe, together with 
its stalk to a length of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three months, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


^ Vide the fourth note on |). 75 of my Persian text edition. 
[2 SMgarf, beautiful, fine.-— P.] 
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Pine-apples ^ are also called hathal-i safari, or travelling jackfruits^- 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground ; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges ^ have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindiistan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call NaysJiakar, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follow^s., 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a. 
cubit ® and up\vards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up vrith earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. They pound Babul ^ bark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much 
water over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung.. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfumes, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be used,, 
but it is mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 

^ Jahangir in Ms ^iemoirs {Tuzuk-i JaMngwt, ed. Sayyid Aliinad, p. 3) states 
that the pine-apples at his time came from the har hour towns held by the Portuguese. 
P Kdwtd,—V,] 

P Wajab, n span, — P.] 

A species of acaic, the of the Panjab.— P,] 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly, they close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly, they fill an earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
flows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it is called Diidtasha, or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
flames of different colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means ; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
.at once. 

The JacJcfruit has the shape of a black-pudding,^ looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down 'when unripe. They then 
.apply lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited ^ sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
. a spindle, of a lilac ^ colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
many. There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 

Klpa the gut of a sheep stuffed with mince and rice.— P.] 

[- /V might mean ironed.— P.] 

P is the common purple flag-iris. — P.] 
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€iit down, and a stump only is left of it : if this is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields 
eaniphor, but this is wrong ; for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter 
explained, is a different tree, although it has the same name. They also 
say that pearls originate in plantain trees — another statement upon which 
the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahmm tree resembles the mangoe tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilaunda, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The Bholsin tree is large and handsome,^ the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarhul tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will 
fill twice or three times a day. The juice is called tdrl ; when fresh it 
is sweet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating. 

The Paniydla fruit resembles the Zarddlu ^ and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willows When unripe the fruit is green, 
and red when ripe. 

The Gumbhl has a stem the branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the hiindr, come from below^ the roots. 

The Tarn forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old ; and two, when 
two j^^ears old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
according to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Piydr is like a small grape ; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel *is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
■called Gliiraunjl. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Coco-nut is called by the Persians Jawz-i Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year ; the fruits 
ripen in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
wdiich tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 


^ The text has here a few words the meaning of which I do not understand. 
p the acid apricot. — P.] 
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gets black when mixed with butter * it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with ^pan-leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 
spoons, cups, and ghichaJcs (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four,, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the best. x4.nother kind is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pind-Majur. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Supydn, or betel nut, is called in Persian fufal. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various- 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The SingJidra is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sdlalc grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pinddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siydl'i root is long and conical ; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange'^ has the shape of an egg. One kind is called haghazl.^ 
Between the peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The Amalbet is like a lime,^ and very sour. If you put a steel needle- 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Kama resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter,, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter ; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
"When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows.^' 
l^]S[aranj,omnge1-^'F,l 

[“ Limu, lime. Kaghazl is applied#o a small green lime with a skin as thin as- 
paper. — ?.] 

Payhan-i Mkdkll — P.] 
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The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergris ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoissems call 
it an excellent fruit. Mir Khusrawof Dihli,in one of his verses, says, ‘‘It is 
an excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan.^" 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
Bilahn is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater efforts are made. 2. The Kaker leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard. 3. T\i% Jaisivdr leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold 
mixed with other kinds. 4. The Ka^pun leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapurhdnt leaf is 
yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like camphor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be had at Banaras ; but 
even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Bangla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chait (March-April), 
about New-Year’s ^ time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be w^atered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names : 1. The Karhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Pen. The new leaf is called Gadauta. 
2. The Nautl leaf. 3. The Bahutl leaf. 4. The ChMw leaf. 5. The 
Adhintdd 6. The Agahniy a or leaf. 7. The Karhanj leM 

itself. With the exception oi the Gadauta, the leaves are taken away from 

the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 

' ' . '' ' ^ ' ■ '.»■ ' ■■ . ' '■ ' . ■. '' ; V ;■ 

^ — p.] . 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but con- 
noisseurs prefer the Pen. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called LaJidsa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Dlioll ; a 
lahdsa is made up of dhoVis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They also put some betel nut and hath ^ on one leaf, and some lime ^ 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this is called a hlrd. Some put 
camphor and musk into it, and tie both leaves with a silk thread. Others 
put single, leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish . 


A^m 29. 

ON FLAVOUES. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when afiecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic qahz ; and ^ufusat 
when affecting the w^hole frame. A w^oderate temperature renders the 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. The flavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. bashd^at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zu^uqa a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 

A^m 30 . 

ON PEEFUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 

^ An astringent vegetable extract eajen by the natives of India with the pan 
leaf. It looks brown, and stains the tongtie and the gums red. [Gatechn ?■ — P.] 

2 In Persian chuna ; but in Anglo-Indice, chunam. 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santuk is used for keeping the skin fresh : 1|- tolas Civet ; 1 
Chuwa'^; 2 mdshas CJiamheU essence; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argaja 

1 s. sandalwood ; 2 t. Iksir and Mid ; 3 t. Chmva ; 1 1. violet root, and 

gehla (the seed of a plant) ; |-m. camphor; 11 bottles of rose-water. 
It is used in summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Gulkdma : Pound 
together 1 1, best Ambergris ; 1 1. Lddan ; 2 1, best musk ; 4 1. wood of 
aloes, and 8 t. Iksir-i ^ablr ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a sej of the juice of the flower called Gul-i surJ^,^ and expose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahdr^ and pound it again on Samdq ^ stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahdr-i 
Ndranj^^ and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black RayJidn (also called black Ndzhu)} A part of this 
mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Ruh-afzd, 5 s. Aloewood ; IJ s. 
Sandalwood; 1|- 5. Lddan; Iksir, Lubdn, Dhuf (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3|- 1. of each ; 20 1. violet root ; 10 1. TJshna, called in Hind. 
Chhanla : Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, and smells very fine* 
5. Opatna is a scented soap : 2| s, Lddan ; 1| 5. 5 d. Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of BaJidr-i Ndranj,^Sbnd IJ s. of its bark ; 1 s. 10 d. Sandal- 
wood; 1 5 . 6 d. Sumbul^ LAib, called in Hind CJihar; the same quantity 
of Ushna; 38| 1 musk; 1 5. 4 if. pacha leaves; 36 1. apples; 11 1, Su^d, 
called in Hind Moth ; 5 d. violet root ; 1 2 m. JDhup ; 1-| t. Ikankl (a 

kind of grass) ; the same quantity of Zurumhdd, called in Hind, kachur 
(zerumbet) ; 1 2 m. Lubdn ; 106 bottles of rose-water ; 5 bottles of 

extract of Bahdr, Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has become less moist let it dry. 6. ^Ahirmdya,^ 4 d, Aloewood ; 

2 d. Sandalwood ; 1 d. violet root ; 3 d, Sumhul^ ^rt^b ; 3 c?. Duwdlak ; 
4 1. musk of Khatd (Cathay) ; 2| d. Ijddan : 7-| d, Bahdr-i Ndranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Eishta, 24 if. Aloewood; 6J Lddan, Lubdn, and 
Sandalwood ; Iksir and Dliup, 2 1, of each ;, ^dolet root and musk, 2 t , ; 


^ THis and the following names of perfumes are explained further on in this 
chapter. , 

[2 Gul4 surMk in Persian is a pink fragrant rose that blooms in Spring. — ^P.] 
Summag (vide sumdq) is the hardest kind of marble. — P.] 

P Orange-flower bloom.-— -P.] 

Sweet basil. — P.] 

® Fide below the twelfth flower. 
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It. Ushna; mix with 50 1 refined sugar, and boil gentlj in two bottles of 
rose-Avater. It is made into discs. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. Buhliur : Is. Aloewood and Sandalwood; Js. Lddan] 
2 1 . musk; 6 1 . Iksir; mix with two sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rose-water over a sW fire. 9, Fatlla: 5 s. Aloewood; 12 t. Sandalwood; 
Ihslf and Lddan, 20 1 . of each; 5 t. Violet root; 10 1 , Luodn ; 3 t. refined 
sugar ; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bdrjdt ; 1 s. Aloewood ; 5 1. Lddan] 2 t. musk ; 2 t. Sandalwood ; 1 1. 
Lubdn; t. Camphor. Then distill it like Chuwa {vide below). 11. ^Ahir- 
Ilmr : |- s. Sandalwood ; 26 1. Iksir ; 2 1. 8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Ghasul (a liquid soap), 35 1. Sandalwood ; 17 t. 

Katul (?) ^ ; 1 musk ; 1 1. Chuwa ; 2 m. Camphor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


x4 List of Perfumes ^ and their Prices. 


qAmbar i aslihab 

. 1 to 3 Muhurs, per told. 

Zabdd (civet) 

1 R. to 1 31., do. 

Musk . . . 

1 to 4:J R., do. 

Lignum aloes Hind. Agar 

2 i?. to 1 31., per ser. 

Chuwa (Distilled wood of Aloes) 

R. to 1 R., per told. 

Gaura ^ . 

3 to 5 R., do. 

Bhimsini Camphor .... 

3 iZ. to 2 M., do. 

Mid . . . . . 

1 to 3 R., do. 

Za^fardn. . . 

. 12 to 22 R., per 

Za^fardn~i Kamandi . 

1 to 3 31., do. 

Za^fardn (from Kashmir) . 

8 to 12 R., do. 

Sandalwood . . . . . 

. 32 to 55 R., per man. 

Ndfa-yi mushk 

3 to 12 31., per ser. 

Kalanbak (Calembic) . . . 

. 10 to 40 i?., per man. 

Sildras . 

3 to 5 R., per ser. 

^Ambar-i Lddan 

. 1-| to 4 R., do. 

Kdfur-i China . 

. 1 to 2 R., do. 

^Araq-i Fitna . . ... 

1 to 3 i?., per 

^ Araq~i Bed-i Mushk 

. 1 to 4 i?., do. 

Rosewater . . 

to 1 R., do. 

^Araq-i Bahdr . . . . . 

. 1 to 5 R., do. 

^Araq-i GhambeU . . . . 

to J R., do. 

Violet-root 

•| to 1 J?., per ser. 


^ According to some MSS. Kanwal. 

^ Most of the following names are explained below. 

® In the text, p. 85, by mistake JXawrafe. Vide my text edition, p. 94, 1. 6. 
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Azfdr^ . . . . . 

. 1| to 2 J?., per ser. 

Barg-i Mdj (brought from Gujrat) 

f to 1 i2., do. 

Sugandh Gugald * • 

. 10 to 13 P., do. 

IMdn (from Sargard ?) . 

. -I to 3 P., per told. 

Luhdn (other kinds) . . . . 

1 to 2 i?., per ser. 

Alah, Hind. Chhar .... 

1 to I P., do. 

Duwdlalc^ Hind. Chharila . 

3 to 4 d., do. 

Gehla . . . ^ . . 


Su^d . . . 


Ikanki ... 


Zurumbdd ..... 



* The original does not mention the prices. 


A List of fine smelling Flowers. 

1. The Seioti. Wliitisli ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bholsart, Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The ChmnieU. Whitej yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Ray-hel, White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The Yellow. In summer. 

6. The Champa. Yellow. All the year ; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. Kethl. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish- white. 
It blooms during the hot summer. 

8. Kiiza. White. During the hot season. 

9. The PddaZ. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. The/w/w. Whiteandyellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The Ywari Whitish. In spring. 

12. The White. In spring. 

13. The Yewam. Prom Leo to Libra. 

14. The CAafea. 

15. The (jtddL In spring. 

16. Tasbili Guldl. White. In winter. 

17. The Singdrhdr. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. In the hot season. 

19. The Kama. White. In spring. 

20. The Jfapuf M. 

21. The Gul’i Za^fardn. Lilac-colour. In autumn. 
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A List of Floivers notable for their beauty. 

1 . The Gul~i Aftdb. Yellow. 

2. The Gul-i Kdwal. White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The Ja^fari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish* 
In spring. 

4. The Gudhal. Of difierent colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The Ratan-manjanl. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Kesu. In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratan-mdld. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul'i Mdlti. 

11. The Karnphul. A golden red. 

12. The Karil. In spring. 

13. The Kaner. Red and white. 

14. The Kadam. Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Ndg-hesar. In spring. 

16. The Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Siri hhanfi. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jait. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The LdJil. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul-i Karaunda. White. It is smaller than the Chambeli, 
and blooms during the rains. 

22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nllufar. During the rains. 

23. The Gul-i Hinnd. 

24. The Dupahriyd. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhun Champa. Peach coloured. 

26. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the Nilufar^ but is 
smaller. 

27. The Kangld,l. There are two kinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The £^an. Yellow. During the rains. 
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On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 

1. ^Ambar. Some say that ^Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea,, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called sard ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion I adojDt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state. As the bees collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flowers, ^Ambar is, naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally 
found in it. Abu Sind thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from which. ^Ambar rills, when it is carried by waves to the shore. 
^Ambar, when fresh, is moist ; the heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is 
of various colours : the white is the best, and the black is the worst ; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow. The best kind goes 
by the name of ashhab. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. If you break 
it, it looks yellowish white. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured ^Ambar\ and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called KhashkhdsJil. The black kind is- 
bad; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandal^ and Lddan, etc. ; but not every one has recourse to such practices. 
Mandal is a kind of ^Ambar taken from the intestines of dead fishes ; it 
does not smell much. 

2. Lddan is also often called ^Ambar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qlsus (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thighs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Lddan as is mixed with goat’s-hair is- 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Lddan 
which is mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect the Lddan which sticks to 
them. Afterwards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into discs. 

3. T\i% Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by 
leopards/ which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside 
like resin. It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos- 
mical disturbances, camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called RihdJil, or Qaysuri.^ 
Although different in name, they are the same ; for it is said that the 
first camphor was found by a king of the name of Ribdh near Qaysur^ 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow ; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from the 
tree. Ibn Baytar, however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurquy, which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called Katvhah, 
The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood ; it goes under the name 
of Bdlus. By artificial crystallization each kind will become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Juddna or 
Bhlmslm. If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns,^ or surJch 
ddna, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zuriimhdd 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chlm or Mayyit-cd^mphoi. 
White Zurumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream ^ of cow 
or buffalo ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream ^ to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of SurM Gul, The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zahdd (civet) is also caUed MaM. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 


p Yuz, the clieeta or hunting-leopard.— P.] 

^ Fans an according to Marco Pol o. Fcmsv/r is a state in Sumatra.— B. 

® Bazar dealers give a few peppercorns along with every piece of camphor. 
P Dogh buttermilk, not cream.— P.] 
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^ver, a larger face and mouth. The zabdd which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of’ Achln, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is 
yellomsh white. The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a told to eight 
mdshas. Some civet cats become so tame as to keep still when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the zabdd 
with a shell, or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Es. The zabdd of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the bag. When 
removed, the zabdd is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into a China cup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabdd on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of Chamhell, or 
Rdy-bel, or SurM gul, or Giil-i Kama, and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose-water. 

5. Gaura looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the 
confines of Achin. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Rs. 

6. Ml^d ^ resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Jifid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dams only. Some say that M%d is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
pounded and boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the 
surface,,isthe',M^d.; . 

7. '^Ud, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 


^ ^ with the kasrah, a kind of perfume. Kashf^ H4ughat. 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree.. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds ; the best is called Mandall, and the second in quality, 
Jahali or Hindi, The smell of tlie wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas ; but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may mention the Samandurl] the 
Qumdri, which is inferior to it ; the QdquU, next in rank ; the Barn ; the 
Qit^l ; and the Chinese, also called Qismun, which is wet and sweet. 
Still inferior are the Jaldll, the Mdyatdql, the Lawdql, the MtyM?- But 
of all kinds, the Mandall is the best. The Samandurl is grey, fatty, thick, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of whitishness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy ; in water it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Achm 
and Dahnasari. Nothing is known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

8. Chuwa is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows : They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clay, and 
let it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put cow’s dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser ol wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas oi Ghuwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereb}^ to cheat people. 


^ The last three names are doubtful. 
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9. Sandalwood is called in Hind. Chandan, The tree grows in China. 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yello\Y, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing than the wdiite ; others prefer the white. The latter is 
certainly more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. 
The best is that which is yellow and oily ; it goes by the name of Maqdsan . 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used 
in other ways. 

10. Sildras (storax) is called in Arabic Mi^ah, It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called Ml^ah-yi sdyila 
(liquid) ; the other kinds, Ml^ah-yi ydhisa (dry). The best kind is that 
which spontaneously flows out of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

11. KalanbaJc (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (? ) ^ : 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The Maldglr is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Lubdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Java. Some take it to be the same as Ml^ah-yi ydbisa. When exposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Lubdn which the Persians call 
Kundur-i darydH (mastix) is a resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azfdf^^ ^trtdbf or scented finger nails, are called in Hind Nahh, and 
in Persian NdMiun-i boyd. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
.shell, of two parts. It has a sweet smell, as the animal feeds on sumbul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Bahrayan, the 
latter being considered the best. It is also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Sugandh gugald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. : 

1. The Seivtl lesemhhs the Gul-i SurM^ but is smaller. It has in 


^ Zirbdd (Zirabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. Ohiyas^’ ' Ulughdt, 

[The Persian translation of the Malay Bdwah angm, “ below the wind, leeward,” 
being the Malay name for the countries and islands to the East of Sumatra.— B.] 
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tke middle golden stamens and from four to six petals. Habitat, Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the ChamheU there are two kinds. The Ray Chamheli has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The ChamheU jmper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two jmrds high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Rdyhel resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 
and double, etc. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; but they are somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

4. The Mungrd resembles the Rdyhel. It is larger, but inferior in 
perfume. It has more than a hundred petals ; the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

6. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,^ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 

6. The KetJd has the form of spindle^ of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Keivra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered. Hence people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, wdth three thorns 
in each corner. It flowrers from the fourth year. Every year they put 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Dakhin, Gujrat, Malwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Chalta resembles a large tulip.® It consists of eighteen petals, 

six green ones above, six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow, and six white; In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Hamesha there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, wdth a 

red globule in the centre. The flow^er will remain quite fresh for five or six 


^ Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers. 

[2 Sanaban-paykar, a fir-cone ?-— P.] 

Ldla is the name of the common red poppy, as well as of the tulip.“P.] 
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days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasblh gulal has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsan is smaller than the jasmin; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

1 1 . The SingdrJidr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kuza looks like a Giil-i surM ; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ^Ahlrmdya and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 
year. 

14. The Juki has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Niwdrl looks like a simple Rdy-hel, but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kaj)ur hel has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za^fardn (saffron).^ In the beginning of the month of 
Urdlbihisht, the saffron seeds are put into the ground, which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Aban ; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long ; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petals and six stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
colour, and stand round about the remaining three petals. The stamens 

^ Fic2e a similar account of the saifron flower in the third book (Suba Kabul). 
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are similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
other three, which are red. The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly intermixed. In former times saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour ; they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, a man who cleaned two 'pals receiving two of salt. At the 
time of Qiiazi Khan,^ the son of (Khaji) Cbak, another custom became 
general ; they gave the workmen eleven tarhs of saffron flowers, of which 
one tarh was given them as wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish two Akbarshahi sers of clean, dry saffron, i.e., for two Akbarshalii 
mans ^ of saffron flowers they had to give two sers of cleaned saffron. This 
custom, however, was abolished by his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly ; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpur, which belongs to the 
district of Mararaj.^ The fields there extend over nearly twelve hos. 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamraj, where the fields extend about a hos. 

18. The Aftdbi (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kanival. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shaqdyiq,^ but its red is. paler. Its petals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
■excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does not close. 

^ He was the contemporary of Sher ]^an ; vide Abu l-Fazl’s list of Kashmir 
Rulers in the third book. A good biography of Ghdzi Khan may be found in the 
beginning of the Ma dsir4 Mahimi, Persian MS. No. 45 of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. ' ' 

2 One Kashmiri Tarh~S sers (of Akbar) =4 Kashm. mans ; 1 Kash. man — 
4 Kash. -sm ; 1 Kash. ser — 7-1 pak. 

3 These places lie to the south of Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir ; for Maruraj 

the text has FiVZeSuba Kabul, third book. 

['^ The shaqdyiq is probably the anemone.-— P.] 
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20. The Ja^fan is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
sadbarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The Gudhal resembles the jughdsu tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ratanmanjanl has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the rdy-hel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Kesu has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
•and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
fire surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fall in battle.^ It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a tumdgha ^ (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag kesar, like the Gul-i sur]^, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem ; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surf an resembles the sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Hinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Srikandln is like the ChamheU, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 

29. The Hinna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Ndfarmdn. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dufahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hamesha-haJidr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun champd resembles the NUufar, and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Rdy-bel, and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the ^ flower. 


p ovA3\ gets entangled : in quarrels ? — P.] 

[- 7\imd(fha locsdiy survives in the sense of a hawk’s hood. — P.j 
iS/isanTs properly the flag-iris.— P.] 
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33. Seyibal has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three fingers broad. 

34. The Ratanmdld is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
mixed with vitriol and mu^asfar,'^ furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 
sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Sunzard resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the ChambeU, It flowers 
in two years. 

36. The Mdltl is like the ChamheU, but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The Kanl has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

38. The Jait plant grows to a large tree ; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpala is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills ; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Ldhl has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear are made into a dish, which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant they get fat and unruly. 

41 . The Karaunda resembles the J uhl flower. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the NUufar, and looks very well. It is. 
a creeper. 

43. The Sir as flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a. 
timdgha. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Plpal and Bar^ trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

44. The Kangld,i has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the Climdr,^ Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are- 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-san, It makes a very soft rope. 

P is perhaps bastard saffron.— -P.] 

P the banyan tree.— P.] 
p the plane tree.— P.] 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a description 
of tlie flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Iran and Turan, as the Gul-ismM, the Nargis, the violet, the Ydsman-i 
hahud, the Susan the Rayltdn,'^ the Ra^nd, the Zebd, the Shaqdyig,^ 
the Tdj-i khurus, the Qalgha, the Ndfarmdn, the Khaf/m%,^ etc. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, he would get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surMis=^l 
mdsJia ; 16 md;shas= 1 ]carg ; 4 kargs-- 1 pal ; 100 pals= 1 tula ; 20 tidds= 
1 bar ) ; i,e,, according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gJians 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand When a 

tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 

A^m 31. 

THE WARDEOBE® AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs ; hence Irani, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of 
Labor, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of -workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 

P the iris.— P.] 

p sweet basil.— P.] 

Sliaqayiq, vide 85, note 1. — P.] 

Wtewf, the hollyhock and the marsh mallow. — P.] 

® Begarding this measure, the fourth book. 

® The text has a word which occurs about three times in this work. I have 
also found it in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk i Jahangiri ; hut I cannot find 
it in any Persian or Chagatai Dictionary. The meaning, a wardrobe, is however clear, 
[Also spelt 
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f asMoiis wliich now prevail, astonisK experienced travellers . His Ma j estj 
Mmself acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowdedge of 
the whole trade ; and on account of the care bestowed upon them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stufis which are made in other countries, A 
taste for fine material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or w^oven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
which arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Ghiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to ten.^ His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Tahauchiya is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had shts in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side.^ It requires seven yards and seven girilis^^ dJiA. five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqal of silk is required. 

2. The pesJmdz (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

^ Or as we would say, the prices have become less by 66-|, and even 75 per cent. 

^ The coats used nowadays both by Hindus and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dressing gowns ((^em. Schlafrock), but fitting tight where the lower ribs 
are. There the coat is tied ; the Muhammadans make the tie on the left, and the 
Hindus on the right side. In the Eastern parts of Bengal, many Muhammadans 
adopt the old Hindu fashion of wearing a simple unsewn piece of muslin (cJiadar). 

^ It is not stated in AHn how many girihs the tailor’s gas:, or yard, contains. It 
is probable that 16 girihs ==^1 gaz, which is the usual division at present. For other 
yard measures, mde the 87th and 89th AHns of this book. The Persian -word girih is 
pronounced in India girah. 
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3. Tlie Dutahl (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girths 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, mmgirihs for 
the border. The price of naaking one varies from one to three rupees. 
One misqal of silk is required. 

4. The Shah-ajida {oi the royal stitch coat) is also called Shast-Matt 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches fer girih. It has gener- 
ally a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees ^er yard. 

5. The Suzam requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with bahliya ^ stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajlda stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalarm requires f s, cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qabd^ which is at present generally called jama-yf pumba-ddf^ 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 s. of cotton, and 2 m, silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the qabd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven of stufi, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for bordering, 
2-| s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farji has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jama (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 girih stuff ; 
5 gaz h girih lining ; 14 bordering ; 1 s, cotton ; 1 m. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji,^ but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe,^ but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuJSs. It requires 9 gaz 6| A stuff, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from to 2 rupees. 

^ Bakhya, in Hind, bakhiy a, corresponds to what ladies call hackstiiclving. Ajida 
is the buttonhole stitch. These, at least, are the meanings which and ayida 

now have. Suzam, a name which in the text is transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
embroider 3 ^ resembling our satin-stitch. It is used for working leaves and flowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the Leaves lying prettj'^ loosely on the cloth ; hence we often find suzani 
work in rugs, small carpets, etc. The rugs themselves are also called suzam. A term 
sometimes used in dictionaries as a synonym for suzani chikin ; but this is what 
we qqXI while embroidery . 

- A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta Chagatdi Dictionary. 

^ The etymology of the word fargul is not known to me. The names of several 
articles of wear, nowadays current in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, a petticoat ; 
fita, a ribbon. Among other Portuguese words, now common in Hindustani, are 
padri, clergy man ; girja, a church, dPoTt. igr^j a ; kob%, cabbage. Port. cuOve ; 
cM6b a key, Port. cM?;e. _ 

Abfi l-Fazl’s explanation (vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Yullers IT, 
p. ,663a.';' ■ 
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11. The Chakman ^ is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of Ddrd% wsi>x cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gaz. stuff, 5 girih 
binding, and 2 m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 i?. ; 
of wool, 1| E. ; of wax cloth, 11. 

12. The Shahvdr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 gaz 11 cloth, 6 girih for the 
hem through which the string runs, 3 gaz 5 girih lining, IJ m. silk, 

cotton. Price, from J to | rupee. 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chlras,faivtas, B.nd dupattas,^ or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and tw^enty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness. From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and wears ivoollen^ stuffs, especially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty’s clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms. ^ Instead otjdma (coat), he says sarbgdtl, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izdr (drawers), he says ydr-pirdhan (the 
companion of the coat) ; for nimtana (a jacket), tanzeb ; ioifauta, patgat ; 
for hurqa^ (a veil), chitragupita ; for Jculdh (a cap), sis sobhd ; for inuy-bdf 
(a hair ribbon), hesghan ; for patJcd (a cloth for the loins), katzeb ; for 
shdl (shawl), parmnarm ; for . . parmgarm ; for Jcapdrdhur, a Tibetan 
stuff, hapurnur ; for pdy'ofzdr (shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for 
other names. 


^ As tliis word is not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 
Vnller’s form cJiaspdn. 

^ StnUs of different shapes used for making turbans. 

® In allusion to the practice oi Sufis, who only wear garments made of wool 
(suf). Abu ’i-Pazl often tries to represent Akbar as a Sufi of so high a degree as to 
be able to work miracles, and he states below that it was his intention to write a 
book on Akbar’s miracles. The charge of fulsomeness in praise has often been 
brought against Abu ’l-Fazl, though it would more appropriately lie against Fayzi, 
who-~like the poets of imperial Rome— -represents the emperor as God, as may be 
seen in the poetical extracts of the second book. But the praises of the two brothers 
throw a peculiar light on Akhar’s character, who received the most immoderate 
encomiums with self-complacency. 

^ The following passage is remarkable, as it shows Akbar’s predilection for Hindi 
terms. 

® The MSS. have an unintelligible word. The Banaras MS. has pardalb JFfrani/, 
or European Pardak (?). 
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A^m 32 . 

ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETC. ' 

His Majesty improved tHs department in four ways. Tke improve- 
inent is visible, first, in tbe Tus shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivalled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour ; his Majesty has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. Secondly, in the Sajld Alchasf 
also called TarMdrs, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffs may be had in three colours, wdiite, black, or mixed. 
The first or w^hite kind, was formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various -ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as 
Zardozi,^ Kaldhatun, Kashlda, Qalgha^i, Bdndhnun, ChJimt, AlcJia, 
Purzddr, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; his Majesty had the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mid, a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which they write on a strip of cloth, ^nd tack it to the end of the pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
Urmuzd day (first day) of the month of Farwardm, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other days ; and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, is determined by the character ^ of the day of their entry ; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours : tus, safldalcha, ruby-coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-flower coloured, sandalwood- coloured, 
almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of some 
parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Eatanmanjam 

^ AhJia, OT Aldcha, any kind of corded (mukhattat) stuff. Tarkddr means corded^ 

^ Zardozi, Kaldhatun kalabattun), KasMda, Qalgdiat, are stuffs with 

gold and silk threads • Bcmdkniin, &Te stuffs dyed differently in different parts of 
the piece ; ChMnt is our chintz, which is derived from ChMnt. Furzddr are all kinds 
of stuffs the outside of which is plush-like. 

3 Akhar, like the Parsees, believed in lucky and unlucky days. The arrangement 
of the stores of clothing must strike the reader as most unpractical. Similar arrange- 
ments, equally curious, will be found in the following A^ins, Perhaps they indicate 
a progress, as they show that some order at least was kept. 
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flower, coloured like tlie Kdsnl flower, apple-coloured, liay-coloured^ 
pistacMo, . . bhojpatra coloured, pink, liglit blue, coloured like tke 
galgJiah Aowei, water-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe coloured, musk-coloured,, 
coloured like the FdMta.^ 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops. A kind of shawl, called mdydn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both are used for chtras (turbans), fotm (loin 
bands), etc. 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 


xi. Gold stuffs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd^^ per piece 
Do. from Europe, do. . . . . 

Do. from Gujrdt, do 

Do. from Kdshdn, do.. . . . 

Do. from Hirdt, do. . 

Do. from Ldhor, do. . . 

Do. from Barsah (?), do. . . . . 

Matgbbaqs do, ^ . . . . 


15 to 150 Jf. 
10 to 70 M. 
10 to 60 M, 
10 to 40 M, 

10 to 40 M. 
3 to 70 Af. 
2 to 70 


MUaJc, do. . . 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do. . 
'X'ds ^-Brocade, from do. do. 


3 to 70 M.. 

4 to 60 M~ 
1 to 35 M. 


^ The text contains two doubtful words. The next word bhojpatra is the bark of 
a tree used for making huqqa tubes. 

is the Common Ring-dove of India, the Turtur risoria of Jerdon.— P.J 
® JazA is the principal city in the south of the Persian province of Eiurasan. 
Kashan liQB in Iraq~i nor th. oi Isfahan. “ The asses of Khasan are wiser 

than the men of Isfahan,” which latter town is for Persia what Boeotia is for Ancient 
Greece, or the Bretagne for France, of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the town 
of Schilda for Germany, or Bihar for India— the home of fools. During the time of 
Moguls, the Sayyids of Barhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

^ Mutabbaq, a kind of cloth, chiefly brought iiom Khatluhh, and Mtlalc horn: 
N aiifihad in Tmltestm. (^iyds^ l-lughat, 

® means g'CTzemZZy brocade ; I)araf6d/ is a kind of brocaded silk ; Muqaypash 
is silk with stripes of vsilver— the says that comes from the 

Hind, hash, hair to which the silver-stripes are compared, and that it is an Arabicized 
form of the Hindi word as qaranf al, a clove, for the Hind, karnphul ; itnfal, & kind 
of medicine for trlphal, as it consists of ^^ree fruits, etc. Mushajjar is a kind of silk 
with leaves and branches Avoven in it ; Debd is coloured silk ; AAam, moiree anti<iue * 
J^azz is filoselle-silk. For tafslla {vide, Freytag III, p. 353), we also And tajslla. 
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Ddrd^i-hdf, from Gujrat 
Muqayyash, do. 

Shirwdm Brocade, do. 

3IusJiajjar^ from Europe, per yard 
De&a silk, do. do. 

Do., from Yazd, do. . 

^drd^ do. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartary 
Nawdr, from do. 

Khazz silk 

TafsUa (a stuff from Mecca) 
KurtaJiwdr, from Gujrat 
Mindil .... 

Chira (for turbans) 

Dupattd, do. . 

Fotas (loin bands) 

Counterpanes 


* 


The Text does not give the prices. 


2 to 50 M. 
1 to 20 M. 
6 to 17 M. 
1 to 4 M. 
1 to 4 M.. 
1 to IJ M. 

5 i?. to 2 M. 

* 


* 

from 15 to 20 R. 
1 to 20 M. 
1 to 14 M. 
. J to 8 M. 
9 to 8 R. 
I to 12 M. 
i to 20 M.. 


B. Silks, etc 

plain. 


Velvet from Europe, per yard 


. 1 to 4 M. 

Do. from Kashan, per piece 


2 to 7 M. 

Do. from Yazd, do. . 


2 to i M. 

Do. from Mashhad, do. 


2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Hirat, do. . 


. 1| to 3 M., 

Do, Khafl, do 


2 to iM. 

Do. from Labor, do. . 


2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Gujrat, per yard . 


1 to 2 R. 

QaUfa-yi i Purahi} do. 


1 to 1| R. 

Tdja-hdf, per piece 


2 to 30 M. 

Ddrd^-bdf, do. . 


2 to 30 M, 

Mutahhaq, do. . 


1 to 30 M. 

Shirwdm, do. 


1-| to 10 If. 

Milak, do. ■ ^ . . . 


i to 7 ilf. 

Kamkhdh, from Kabul and Persia, do. 


Ito 5 M.. 

Taivdf (?), do. . . . . 


. 2 R. to 2 M. 

K]iur% (?), do. . 


4 to 10 jR. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard 


. 2 R. to I M. 

Do. from Yazd, ■par pcce 


. 1 to 2 M. 

^ x\ kind of velvet. 
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Satin, from Europe, ;per 
Satin, from Hirat, per piece 
Khdrd^ per yard .... 

Sihrang} per jyiece . . . , 

do. ..... 
Kaidn,^ from Europe, per yard 
Tafia, ^ do. ... 

Anhari, do. .... . 

DdrdH, do. ..... 
Sittpuri, per piece .... 

Qahdhand, do. . 

Tat handpm, do. .... 

Ldh^ per yard . 

M isrl, per piece ..... 

Sdr, per yard ..... 
Tassar,^ per piece . 

Plain Kurtawdr Satin, per yard . 

Kapurnur, formerly called Kapurdhur, do. 
Alcha, do. 

Tafslla, per piece .... 

( 7 . Cotton cloths. 
Khdsa, per piece . . 

Chautdr, do. 

Malmal, do. . . . 

Tanstihh, do. . . . . ‘ 

Sirl Safi do. . . . . . 

Gangdjal, do. . . . . 

Bhiraun, do. . . . . . , 

Sahan, do. . . . . . 

Jhona, do. . ... 

Atdn, do. . . . . . 

Asdivali, do. 

Bdfia, do, . . . . . . 

Mahnudl; do. . . . . . 


. 2 J?. to 1 M. 
. 6 R. to 2 i¥. 
. 1 i2. to d R. 

1 to 3 M. 
. U R. to 2 M. 
I to 1 R. 
i to 2 R. 

. 4 d. to R. 

. I- R. to 2 R. 

. 6 R. to 2 M. 
. 6 i?. to 2 M, 
. 2 i?. to 1|- M. 
I to I R, 
I to 1 M. 
• xVto iiJ. 
^ to 2 R. 
I- to 1 R. 
i- to 1 R. 

to 2 R. 
7 to 12 R. 


3 R. to 15 M. 
2 jR. to 9 M. 

4 R. 

1 R. to 5 il4. 

2 to 5 M. 
i R. to 5 M. 

4 R. to 4 M. 
1 to 3M. 

1 R. to 1 M. 
2|- R. to 1 M. 

1 to 5 M. 
1-1 to 5M. 
1 to 3M. 


^ Changing silk. 

2 A stuff made of silk and wool. 

* Generally translated by linen. All dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly 
thin, so much so that it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is Muslin. 

^ Properly, twtw ; hence iajfeto. 

* Nowadays chiefly made in Berhampore and Patna ; vtdgo, tessa. 
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Panclitoliya, per 2 yiece 

Jhola, do. - • . . . . 

/Sate, per piece ..... 
JJoriva, per piece . . . . ■ 

Bahadur SlidM, do. . 

Ga/rha Sutl^ do. .... 

Sheluy from the Dakhin, do. . 

Mihrlcul, do. . 

MinMl, do. 

Sarband, do. . 

DupaUa, do. . . . . 

KatmchayAo. 

Fota^ do. . 

Goshpech, do. . 

Chhmt, per yard .... 

Gazina, per piece .... 

Silahati. per yard .... 

D. Woollen stuffs 


1 to 3 M. 
to 2|- If. 
3 i. to 2 M. 
6 i^. to 2 iff. 
6 R. to 2 Jf . 
If to 2 M. 
I to 2 M, 
3 i. to 2 M, 
I to 2 M. 
I to 2 M. 

1 i. to 1 M, 
IR.io Ilf. 

'I to 6 iJ. 

1 to 2 i?. 

2 d. to IR, 
J to 1| R. 

2 to 4 d. 


Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe,^ a; 

per yard . ... 

Do., from Nagor and Labor, per piece 
Buf-i murdbbac;, do. . 

Buffi . . do. . . . 

Parmnarm, do. . 

•Chira-yi-Parmnarni, do. 

Fota, do. . . . . . 

Jdmawdr-i Parmnarm, do. . . 

Goshpech, do. . 

Barpech, do. . 

Aghn, do. ... 


. Portugal, 


2ji2.to 4Jf. 

2 to 1 II. 
4 to 15 If. 

3 jB. to l^M. 
2 R, to 20 II. 
2 R. to 25 II. 

I to 3 M, 
I- to 4 II, 
1 1 R to 1-1 M. 

I- to 4 M. 
7 i?. to 24- II. 


^ The articles imported from Europe were chiefly broadcloth ; musical instru- 
ments, as trumpets ; pictures ; curiosities {vide Badaoni II, p. 290, 1. 2 from below ; 
p. 338, 1. 7) and, since 1600, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abu 
fl-Fazl several are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
English Longeloth and the cheap European Muslins, Alpacas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. Even the light caps generally worn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind, topi, and in Persian taMififa (vide 
Bahar-i c^ Ajam) are mostly imxmrted from England. I am not aware that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls were uniformly dressed, though it appears that the 
•commanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

^ The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 
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Parmgarm, per piece . ..... 

. 3 R. to 2-| M. 

Katas, do. ....... 

. 2| R. to 10 M. 

PJmJc, do. . . . ' . 

. 2i- to 15 R. 

Durman, do. . 

. 2 R. to 4 M, 

Patu, do. ....... 

1 to 10 J?. 

Reivhdf, do. . 

. 2 R. to IM. 

Misrl, do. ....... 

5 to 50 22. 

Burd-i Yamani, do. . 

6 to 35 R. 

Mdnjl (?) namad, do. 

. 2 5. to 1 M, 

Kanpah (?) namad, do. . 

. 2 R. to 1 If. 

Takyal namad, from Kabul and Persia 


Do., country made, do, . . 

. 1| to 5 R. 

Lo% do. . ....... 

. 14 d. to 4 R. 

Blankets, do. . 

. 10 d. to 2 R.. 

Kashmirian Caps, do. . . . 

. 2 d. to 12?.- 


* The price is not given in the text. 


I^m 33. 

ON THE NATURE OP COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yelloiv ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red- White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish 
green. Other colours may ♦be formed by compounding these. Besides,, 
it must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black ; and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qabil, i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and muqtaza, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 

A^ln 34. 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

’\¥hat we call/om leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus, on seeing the form of a letter, 
we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states/ so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth ; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup^ in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention ; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate ; it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it ; the letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letter looks black, notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye.® A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a 
dark night ushering in day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
w^and for the treasures of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence {mujarrad) and that which 
is material {mdddl ) . The result ^ is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 


^ Khilqi (from referring to states of mind natural to us, as benevolence, 

wrath, etc. These, Abu TFazl sa^j^, a painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

2 The fabulous cup of King Jamshed, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

^ Human beauty is imperfect unless accompanied by a mole. Tor the mole on 
the cheek of his sw^eetheart, Hafiz would make a present of Samarkand and Bu]Aara. 
Other poets rejoice to see at least one black spot on the beautiful face of the beloved 
who, without such an amulet, would be subject to the influence of the evil eye. 

^ The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its concrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its old 
place, tbe realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qara^ we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qala^, the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which we 
call sound. Some philosophers take sound to he the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very qara^^ or the qala^, of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
by a cold. Again, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are divided, another 
modifying circumstance may arise, as when two pianos, two deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Ahu 
‘^Ali Sina, call this modifying element {^driz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified {ma^ruz ) ; 
but the far-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty- two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many ^ in 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hamzali as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif and a Idm (j) separately as the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason why the 
letter lam is preferred^ as an example is because the letter lam is the 


^ Abu ’1-Fazl has forgotten to put in. the number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because and have the same fundamental sign. 

- Or rather, the aZ^/ was preferred to the wdw or because these two letters 
may be either sdkin or mutal^arnh. But the custom has become established to call 
the alif, when mutabarrik, hamzah; and to call the when merelj alif. 

qAbdulwdsi, of Hdnsah, in his excellent Persian Grammar, entitled A 

wdsi, which is read all over India, says that the lam- alif hsbs the meaning oi not, 
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middle letter of the word aUf, and the letter alif the middle letter of the 
word Idm. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter an i. It was Khalil ibii-i 
Ahmad/ the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Maqqali, Kilfi, Kashmm, 
Abyssinian, Rayhdn% Arabic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rulidm, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam-i Hafthazari ; ^ 
but some mention Idris ^ as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Ma<;qall character. According to several statements, the 
Kufic character was derived by the Khalifah qAli from the MmqaVi, 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes ; thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Ma^qall has no curved lines at all ; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran and Turan, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 


i.e., “ do not read this compound lam-ali}, but pass over it, when you say the 
Alphabet: look upon it as a mere example of a letter.’’ 

The term hamzah, as used here in native schools, is carefully distinguished from the 
terms ShaM4 Hamzah and Marhiz-i Hamzah. Bhahl-% Hamzah is the small sign 
consisting of a semicircle, one extremity of which stands upon a straight line slightly 
slanting. Markiz-i Hamzah is either of the letters alif, ivaw, or ya, but chiefly the 
latter, when accompanied by the 8haM-i Hamzah. Hamzah is a general term for 
either of the three letters alif, wdw, yd, when accompanied by the Bhahl-i Hamzah. 
In European grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European grammars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the wdiu is placed after the he ; here in the East, the he is invariably 
put before the yd. 

^ He is said to have been born A.H. 100, and died at Basrah, A. H. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, as also several 
books_on the rhyme, lexicographical compilations, etc. 

^ Adam is called because the number of inhabitants on earth at 

his death had reached the number seven thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II, p. 337, 1. 10), who puts the creation of Adam seve^i thousand jeaT& 
before his time. Fide the first A of the Third Book. 

® Idris, or Enoch. 
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-systems ^ current, of whicli each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. 310 by Ihn-i Muqlah from the Ma^qall and the 
Kufic characters, viz., the ^uls., Tauqi^, MiiJiaqqaq^ NasJch, Rayhdn^ 
PdqaS. Some add the (jhuhdr, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The Naskh character is ascribed by many 
to Ydqut, a slave of the Khalifah Musta^sam Billah.‘^ The Suls and the 
Nasldi consist each of one-third ^ curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the suls) isjall,^ whilst the latter (the nasM) is, Idmfl. The 
Tauql^ and Riqd^ consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
-straight lines ; the former is jail, the latter is The MuJiaqqaq and 

Rayhdn contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ceding, is jail, and the Rayhdn is Muif i. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ^Ali ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ihn-i Bawwdh ; ^ he wrote well the six characters. 
Yaqut brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqut’s pupils are noticeable ; 
1. ShaylA Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
Suhrwardi; 2. Arghun of Kabul ; 3. Mawlana Yusuf Shah of Mash, had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrln-qalam (the golden pen ; 5. 
Haydar, called Gandahnawls (i.e., the writer of the jail) ; 6 . Mir Yahya. 

^ It is remarkable that, in the whole chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu ’l-Fazl’s letters, where nearly the whole of this 
is repeated, contain a reference to printed books. “ The first book printed in 
India was the Doctrina Christiana of Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as I know, first cast Tamulic characters in the year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1578, a book entitled Flos Sanctoru^n, which was followed (?) 
by the Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in 1679, at Amba- 
lacate, on the coast of Malabar. Prom that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Tranquebar have printed many works, a catalogue of which may be found in Alberti 
Pabricii Salutaris lux EvangdiiJ*^ Johnston^ s translation of Fra P. Da San Barto^ 
lomeo's Voyage to the East Indies, p. 395. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

2 He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
■death by Hulagu, grandson of Chingiz Ehan. [Billdh is not in the text. — P.] 

^ Hence, the name suls, or one-third. 

^ Jail (i.e. clear) is a term used by copyists to express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pen full of ink. Ohias.—Khafi (hidden) is the opposite, 

“ Ihn Muqlali, Ibn Bawwdh, Tdqut are the three oldest caligraphists men- 
tioned in various histories. The following notes are chiefly extracted from Balhatwar 
Iran’s Mlr-dtul • 

Ibn Muqlah, or according to his full name, Abu qAli Muhammad ibn-i qAli ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Muqlah, was the vizier of the l^alifahs Muqtadir billah, Alqahir billab, 
and ArPazI billah, who reigned from A.D. 907 to 940. The last, cut off Ibn-i Muqlah’s 
right hand. He died in prison, A.H. 327, or A.D. 938-9. 

Ihn-i Bawvjdb, or Abu T-Hasan q AH ibn i Hilal, lived under the twenty- fifth 
lUralifah, Alqadir billah (A.D. 992-1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and died A.H. 416, or A.D. 1025. 

Yaqut, or Shayl^ Jamfilw ’d-Din, was born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Mustaqsain billah, the thirty- seventh and last Hialifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Shiqah tendencies. He survived the general slaughter 
(1258) of Halagu Khan, and died, at the age of one hundred and twenty, A.H. 697, 
•or A.D, 1297, during the reign of (^azan Khan HalagiTs great grandson. 
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The following caligraphists are likewise well-known : Sufi Nasr’^ llah, 
also called Sadr-i ^Iraqi; Arqun; ^Abd^ Tlah; Khwaja ‘^Abd'^ llah-i 
Sayrafi ; Haji Muhammad ; Mawlana ‘^Abd'^ llah-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Muhi of Shiraz ; Muqin" M-Din-i Tanuri; Shams’^ ’d-Din-i Khata®"!; ^Abd'^ 
VEahim-i Khaliili (?) ; ^Abd“ 1-Hayy; Mawlana Ja^far^ of Tabriz; 
Mawlana Shah of Mashjhad; Mawlana Ma^ruf ^ of Baghdad; Mawlana 
Shams'^ ’d-Din Bayasan^ur ; Mu^in^ M-Din of Farah; ^Abd'^ 1-Haqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maulana hfi^^mat" llah-i Bawwab ; Khwajagi Mumin-i 
Marwarid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper : Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mirza Shahriildi ; Mawlana 
Muhammad Hakim Hafiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Siya,ush ; Mawlana 
JamM*^ ’d-Din Ilusayn ; Mawlana Pir Muhammad ; Mawlana FazH 
1-Haqq of Qazwin.^ 

A seventh kind of writing is called Ta^Uq, which has been derived from 
the Riqd^ and the Tawql^. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Taj-i Salmanl,^ who also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention : Mawlana '^Abd'^ 1-IIayy, the 
Private Secretary ^ of Sultan Abu Sa^id Mirza, who wrote Ta^Uq well ; 
Mawlana Darwish ; ® Amir Mansur ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Il^tiyar ; Munshi Jainal^ 'd-Din ; Muhammad of Qazwin ; 
MawLana Idris ; Khwaja Muhammad Husayn Munshi ; and Ashraf Khan,^ 

^ He lived in the beginning of the fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza Shahrulfii 
<1404-47). 

2 A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Sawah (died 769). The 
name appears to have been common in Baghdad since the times of the famous 

saint Ma<^ruf oi KarJch ( a part of Baghdad). 

^ The Malctubdt and the ifir^ai^also mention Mulla Aba Bakr, and Shavldi 
Mahmud. 

^ According to the Maktubat and several MSB., Sulaymdnt, 

^ In the original text, p. 114, 1. 5, by mistake, Mawlana <?Abdu ’1-Hayy and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abu Sa^Jid. 

® Mawlana Darwish Mubammad was a friend of the famous Amir V All Sher, the 
vizier of Sultan Husayn Mirza, king of ^urasan (A.D. 1470 to 1505), and the 
patron of the poet Jami. Mawlana Darwish entered afterwards the service of Shah 
Junayd-i Safawi, king of Persia (A.D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of the Mawlana 
may be found in the Ma^mir-i jRaMml, p. 751. 

7 Khwaja Ikhtiyar, the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligraphist. He was Private Secretary to Sultan Husayn Mirza. 

^ This is the title of Muhammad Asghar, a Sayjdd from Mashhad — or according 
to the Tabaqat-i Akbari, from <;Arabshahi, He served Humayun as Mir Munshi, 
Mir <?Arzi, and Mir Mali. He accompanied Tardi Beg on his flight from Dihli, was 
imprisoned by Bayram, and had to go to Mecca. He rejoined Akbar in A.H. 968, 
when Bayram had just fallen in disgrace, received in the following year the title of 
Ashraf ^dn, and sewed under Mun^jim Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’s reign, A.H. 973. In Abu T-Pazl’slist of grandees, in the second hook, 
Ashraf Khan is quoted as a commander of two thousand. Bada,oni mentions him 
among the contemporaneous poets. Abu ’i-Muzaffar, Ashraf [&an’s son, w^as, A.D. 
1596, a commander of five hundred. 
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tlie Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the Ta^iq very 
much. 

The eighth character which I have to mention is the Nasta^Uq ; it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ^All of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the NasM and the Ta^Viq] but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the Nasta^Uq 
character written before Timur’s time. Of Mir ‘^Ali’s pupils, I may 
mention two A Mawlaiia Ja^far of Tabriz, and Mawlana Azhar; and of 
other caligraphists in Mawlana Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 

an excellent writer ; Mawlana Bari of Hirat ; and Mawlana Sultan Ali ^ of 
Mash, had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlana 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils- 
are well known : Sultan Muhammad-i Khandan ; ^ Suit to Muhammad 
Nur ; Mawltoa ‘•Ala*’^ ’d-Din^ of Hirat; Mawlana Zayn’^ ’d-Din (of 
Nishapur) ; Mawlana ^Abdi of Nishapur ; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta^Uq ; as Mawlana Sultan ^Ali, of 
Qayin;^ Mawltoa Sultan ‘^Ali of Mashhad ; ® Mawltoa Hijrtoi ; and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir ‘^Ali,® the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlana Zayn^ ’d-Din. He brought his art to perfection by imitating: 
the writing of Sultto ^Ali of Mash,had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius ; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlana. He said, I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


^ The Mir^dt mentions a third immediate pupil of Mir ‘TAli Mmvldnd Khwdj a. 
Muhammad, and relates that he put Mir All’s name to his owii writings, without 
giving offence to his master. 

2 He also was a friend of Amir Ali Sher, and died A.H. 910, during the reign of 
Sultan Husayn Mirza, mentioned in the fourth note. 

® He was called Kha7iddn, as he was always happy. He was a friend of Amir 
<;AH Shcr, and died A.H. 915. 

^ In the MaktCibdt ^Ald^ 'd-Din Muhammad of Hirat. 

® He was the instructor of Sultan Husayn Mirza’s children, and died A.H. 914. 
Qdyin is a Persian town, S.E. of I^ur^san, near the frontier of Afghanistan. It is 
spelt Ghayan on our maps. 

® According to the Mawlana Sultan 9Ali <sAer of Mashhad, which is 

evidently the correct reading. 

" A poet and friend of Amir QAli Sher. He died A.H. 921. 

® Mawlana Mir ^Ali, a Sayyid of Hirat, died A.H. 924. As a poet he is often 
mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son of Mir Khusraw of Dihli, and Bayram Khan, 
Akbar’s KhanlAanan, as a master of DaM? poetry. I)alM, or entering, is the skilful 
us© which a poet makes of verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 
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In conclusion, I may mention: Shah Mahmud ^ of Msliapur ; Maliiiiild 
Is-hac| ; Shams^^ ’d-Diii of Kirmam; Mawlana Jamshed, the riddle- writer ; 
Sultan Husayn of Khujand: Mawlana *^Ayshi; Ghiyas^ ’d-Din, the gilder ; 
Mawlana ^Abd^ s-Samad; Mawlana Malik; Mawlana ^Abd^ l-Karlin ; 
Mawlana ^Abd^’^ h-EahIm of Khwarizm ; Mawlana Shay kb Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmud-i Zarrinqalam (or gold pen) ; Mawlana Muham- 
mad Husayn^ of Tabriz ; Mawlana Hasan ^Ali of Mash, had; Mir Mu^izz 
of Kashan ; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan ; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the diherent systems of writing ; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. Nasta^llq has especially received a new’' impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligrapliy, is Muhammad Husayn ^ of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zarrinqalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana ^Abd^ 1-^.Aziz ; his madddt and daiva^ir ^ shovr everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulla Mir ^Ali. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Baqir, the son of the illustrious Mulla Mir Ali ; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash, had ; Mir Husayn-i Kulanki ; Mawdana ^Abd'^ 1-Hay ; 
Mawlana Dawri ; ^ Mawlana ^Abd*^ ’r-Eahim ; Mir ^Abd^ llah ; Nizami of 
Qazwin ; ^Ali Chaman of Kashmir ; Nur^ Eah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts ; some of the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 

^ According to the Maktubat and the Mir^dt, Shah Mulia^nmad of NJshapur, 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mir Sayyid A7}mad of Mashhad, 

- He was the teacher of the celebrated caligraphist <ilmdd, whose biography 
will be found in the 3Iir^at. Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprenger’s GuUstdn. 

® He died A.H. 1020, six years after Akbar's death. 

^ By 3Iadddt (extensions), caligraphists mean letters like c^, lJ ; by dawdf'ir 
(curvatures), letters like 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals ; call the spaces between them 
a, h, c, of which a is the highest. Every letter which fills the space b is called a 
shfisha ; as 5, s. The diacritical points are immaterial. Every line above b 
is called a marJcaz ; every line below 6, i.e., in c, a daman. Thus i consists of a 
shusha mid a> w,arkaz ; of a shusha and a daman. The knob of a uJ, or j, 
is called kalla. Thus uJ is a 31adda, consisting of a kalla, and a daman ; so also 
The L-/ consists of a and a 

In Grammar Vhe word markaz means the same as shusha in caligraphy ; thus 
X, consist oi a markaz, s,xid a shahl’i hamza. 

By caligraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 

written letter with ink (Hind. 6^ar?ia), or erasing (Hind, chhihid). 

® His name is Sultan Bayizid ; he was born at Hirat. Dawri is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaom’s list of poets (vol. iii of the Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Kdtib^ H-3£ulk, the writer of the empire. His pupil was Kh waj a 
Muhammad Husayn, an Afiadi (vide Badaoni, ii, p. 394, where ior Ihrdhi'm, in the 
Tarikh, read Bardhim). 
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is subdivided, according to tie value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of Avhich the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,^ are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop. His Majesty makes with his oAvn pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages ; and rewards the readers vnth presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, Avith which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The AMaq-i Nasiri, the Kimiya-yi Sa^adat, the 
Qabusnama, the AYorks of Sharaf of Muna}U’ {vide p. 50), the Gulistan, the 
Hadlqa of Hakim Sana*"!, the Masnawl of Ma^^nawi, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shahnama, the collected Masnawis of Shayl^ Nizami, the 
works of KhusraAv and MaAAdana Jami, the Diwans of Khaqani, Anwari, 
and several AA^orks on History, are continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists are constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, into other languages. Thus a part of the Zichi-i Jadid-i 
Mirza*"! {vide 3rd book, A^in 1) was translated under the superintendence 
of Amir Fath^ llah of Shiraz {vide p. 34), and also the Kishnjoshi, the 
Gangadhar, the Mohesh Mahanand, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence of Naqib 
Khan,^ MaAvlana ^^Abd'^ ’1-Qadir of Badaon,^ and Shayl^ Sultan of 

^ Observe that the Arabic books are placed last. [But see p. 104, line 4. — B.] 

2 Regarding this renowned man, wZe Abu l-Bazl’s list of C4randees, 2nd book, 
bTo. 161. 

® Mulla <^Abdu ’l-Qadir, poetically styled Qadin, was born A.H. 947 [or 949] at 
Badaon, a town near Dihli. He was thus two years older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lost in 969, was called Bhavkh Muluk Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Bechu of Sambhal. <7Abd“ ’l-Qadir, or Baddom^ m we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned and pious men of his age, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third volume of his Munta'^ab. He excelled in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautiful voice appointed 
Court Imam for ^Vednesdays. He had early been introduced to Akbar by JaM 
Qdrchi {vide. List of Grandees, 2nd book, No. 213). For forty years Badaoni 
lived in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Fayzi and Abu ’1-Fazl, the Shaykh’s 
sons ; but there was no sincere friendship between them, as Badaoni looked upon 
them as heretics. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Ramdyan [Baddom, 
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Thanesar.^ The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this ancient history Razmndma, the hook of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Persian the Ramayaiij likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Earn Chandra, but 
is full of interesting points of Philosophy. Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atharban ^ which, according to the Hindus, is one of 

II, pp. 336, 366), from the Sanscrit into Persian, receiving for twenty-four thousand 
slolcs 150 Ashrafis and 10,000 Tangahs ; and parts of the Mahabharat ; extracts 
from the History of Rashid ; and the Bahr^ ^1-Asmd7', a work on the Hadis. A copy 
of another of his works, entitled N ajdP^ ^ r-RasMd, may be found among the Persian 
MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. His historical work, entitled MuntakhaP^ H-TawdnIcJi,.. 
is much prized as written by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur 
and its failings, is much more prominent than in the AJcbarndma or the Tahaqdt-i 
Alchari or the Ma^dsir-i Rabimi. It is especially of value for the religious views of 
the emperor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous men and poets of 
Akbar’s time. The History ends with the beginning of A.H. 1004, or eleven years 
before Akbar’s death, and we may conclude that Badaoni died soon after that year. 
The book was kept secret, and according to a statement in the it 

was made public during the reign of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by dis- 
believing the statement of Badaonx’s children that they themselves had been 
unaware of the existence of the book. The Tuzuk-i Jahangiri unfortunately says 
nothing about this circumstance ; but Badaonfs work was certainly not known in 
A.H. 1025, the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in w^hich the Ma^mirA Rahimi was 
written, whose author complained of the want of a history beside the Tabaqat, and 
the Akbarnama. 

In point of style, Badaoni is much inferior to BaWitawar IOian(i)f4>®'a^^’Z-^?A?am) 
and Muhammad Kazim (the ^Alam-gir Ndma), but somexvhat superior to his friend 
Mirza Nizam^^ ’d-Din Ahmad of Hirat, author of the Tabaqat, and to Abd^’l-Hamid of 
Labor, author of the Pddishdhndma. 

qAbd^i ’l-Qadir of Badaon must not be confounded with Mawlana Qadiri, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

^ Vide Badaoni II, p. 278 ; and for Haji Ibrahim, hi, p. 139. [h, p. 278. — B.] 

2 “In this year (A.H. 983, or A.B. 1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaykh Bhawan, 
had come from the Daldiin and turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the Atharban. Several of the religious precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of Islam. As in translating I found many difficult passages, 
which Shay^ Bhawan could not interpret either, I reported the circumstance to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shay^ Payzi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willing, did not write anything. Among the precepts of the 
Atharban, there is one which says that no man will be saved unless he read a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter I, and resembles very much our 
Ld illdh^ ilia HAdh. Besides, I found that a Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindus burg their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument ; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. Let us praise God for his conversion ! ” 
Badaoni, ii, p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabharat xvas not quite a failure. “ Bor two nights 
His Majesty himself translated some passages of the Mahabharat, and told Naqib 
IGian to write down the general meaning in Persian ; the third night he associated 
me with Naqib Khan ; ' and, after three or four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities— enough to confound the eighteen worlds— were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor took exception to my translation, and called 
me sb Hardmkhur and a, turnip-eater, as if that was my share of the hook. Another 
part was Bubsequently finished by Naqib an and Mulla Sheri, and another part 
by Sultan Haji of Thanesar ; then Shay^i Fayzi was appointed, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry ; then the Haji wrote two other parts, adding a verbal 
translation of the parts that had been left out. He thus got a hundred together, 
closely written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of files on the 
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the four divine books. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of rny elder brother, ShaylA 
^Abd’^ T-Fay^-i Fayzi.^ At the command of Plis Majesty, Mukammal 
Khan of Giij rat translated into Persian the Tajak, a ’well-known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs - of Babar, the Conqueror of the vrorld, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirza ^Abd^-’r- Rahim Khan, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian ^ by Mawlana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The 
H-Biilddn, an excellent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as Mulla Ahmad of 
Thathah,^ Qasim Beg, Shayli Munawwar, and others. The Haribds, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri (vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new^ version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of ^Aydr Danish.^ 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Kasr^ Tlah-i Mustawfi and Mawlana Husayn-i 
Wa^iz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindi story of the love of Nal and Daman, which 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, has been metrically translated by my 

original was not left out ; but he was soon after driven from Court, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between Pandus and the Kurus. May God Almighty protect those that are 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the prayer of pardon 
of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in Islam ; for 
‘ He allows men to return to Him in repentance ! ’ This Bazmnama was illuminated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees were ordered to make copies, and ^ Abd*^ U-Fazl 
wrote an introduction to it of about two juz, etc.” Badaoni^ ii, p. 302. A copy of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen fans (^^,5) is among the MSS. of 
the As. Soc. of Bengal, Ko. 1329. One juz = sixteen pages quarto^ or two sheets. 

- This work has been printed. Abu Fail’s words Bindu veil are an allusion to 
Lilawati’s sex. 

" Vide Tuzuk“i Jahangiri, p. 417. The W^aqi^at-i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shahjahan, by Mir Abu Talib-i Turbati. Pddslidhndma 
ii, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. “ Conqueror of the world,” gei% sitdni, is Babar’s title. 
Regarding the titles of the Mogul Emperors from Babar to Bahadur Shah, mde 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, Part I, p. 39. 

3 During this year (A.H. 999, or A.I). 1590-1), I received the order from His 
Majesty to re-write in an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mulla Shah 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian. I finished 
this undertaking in tw^o months, when my work was put into the Imperial Library, 
..to be read out to His Majesty in its turn.” Badmm,ii, p. 374. 

^ Regarding the tragic end of this “ heretic ”, vide Baddom, ii, p. 364. Notices 
regarding the other two men will be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

® For ^lydr-i Danish. Such abbreviations are common in titles. 
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brother SbajMi Fayzi-i Fayyazi, in the masnawl metre of the Lay! 
Majniin, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal Daman?- 

As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of historyj 
he ordered several well-informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Jaqfar Beg-i Asaf Khan. The introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of TdnlA~i the History of a 

thousand years. 

The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called tasivlr. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Daroghas and the clerks ; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzdd^^ may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world- wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate 

^ “ Fayzi’s Naldaman (for Nal o .Daman contains about 4,200 verses, and was 
composed, A.H. 1003, in the short space of five months). It was presented to Akbar 
with a few asJirafis as nazar. It was put among the set of books read at Court, and 
Naqib Khan was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, a masnawi, 
the like of which, for the last three hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khiisraw of Dihli, has composed.” Badaom, ii, p. 296. 

^ In A.H. 1000, A.D. 1591-2, the belief appears to have been current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and the world were approaching their end. Various 
men arose, pretending to he Imam Mahdi, who is to precede the reappearance of 
Christ on earth ; and even Badaoni’s belief got doubtful on this point. Akbar’s 
disciples saw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propagation of the 
Din-i IldM. The TdriMk-i Alf% was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of the TdnMk~i Alfi in the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal (No. 19) 
contains no preface, commences with the events subsequent to the death of the 
Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends abruptly with the reign of <?Umar ibn-i <?Abdi=i 
’’i-Malik (A.H. 99, or A.D. 717-18). The years are reckoned from the death of the 
Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
BadCtom, ii, p. 317, 

* “ Bihzdd was a famous painter, who lived at the court of Shah Ism a*iii-i Safa wl 
of Persia.” SirdjuUughdt. 
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obj ects look as if they bad life. More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is especially 
true of the Hindus ; ^ their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid ^Ali of Tabriz.^ He learned the art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of yoyal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. Khwaja ^Abd'^ ’s-Samad, styled Shmnqalam, or siveet pen. He 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee ^ of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of a look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, the 
Khwaja's pupils became masters. 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the lOiwaja. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basawan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : Kesu, Lai, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farru^ the Qaimaq (Calmuck), Madhu,^ Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkaran, Tara, SSwla, Haribas, Earn. It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is to pluck a 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf ’h 

1 have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 

^ Compare with Abu ’l-Fazl’s opinion, Elphinstone’s History of India, Becond 
/-edition,' p. . 174.'' ; 

2 Better Imown as a poet under the name of Vide the poetical extracts 

of the second book. He illuminated the Story of Amir Hamzali, mentioned on the 

, next 'page.' ' ' , , , , 

3 die -waB s, Qhaharsadi, the list of grandees in the second book, ISTo. 266. 

^ Mentioned in Ma^adr-i (p. 753) as in the service of <?Abd'i ’r-Rabim 

IQian Khanan, Akbar’s commander-in-chief. 
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antidote against tlie poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of tlie letter 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked : There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Hamzah w^as represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznama, 
the Zafarnama,^ this book, the Razmnama, the Eamayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the ‘^Ayar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansabddrs, AJiadls, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to 600 dams. 


AHn 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the eflS.ciency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department ; 
hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into 
its working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 


A History of the Rouse of Timur, by Sharaf'^ ’d-Dln of Yazcl (died 1446). 
VideMoTlQys Catalogue of Historical MSS., ^4:. 
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powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient number of such 
armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. His Majesty also 
looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bazars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords {Mmsa swords), one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping ai)artments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of Midsa swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the hotal swords. There are also twelve Yakbandl (?),^ the turn of 
every one of which recurs after one week. Of J dmdhars and Khaptvas^ 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week; and each has 
thirty kotals, from which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and barclihas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six Maslijiadl bows, Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. . . .^ In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr-i or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansahddrs and Ahadls, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e. every four of them carry 
four quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piydzl war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qatdr ® of 
camels and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur^ ready for 
•any service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, 
•carriages, naqqd/ras, flags, the kmvkabas, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Qm\ -while eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the Mlrbakhshis. In hunting expeditions several swift runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 


^ I doubt the correctness of the transiation. The vroidi ya'kba7idi is not iii the 
dictionaries. 

2 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

® Mve camels are called qitdr, in Hind, qatar. A string of some length is tied to 
the tail of the front camel and is drawn through the nose holes of the next behind 
U, and so on. Young camels are put on the backs of their mothers. 
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1. Swords (sligitly bent) .. 

‘2. Khdda (straight swords) 

3. GufU ^agd (a sword in a walking stick) 

4. (a broad dagger) 

■5. Khanjar , 

6 . ^^apwa . . . . 

7. J am JcMk . .... 

8. B&Jc . . . . 

9. Jlianhiva ..... 

10. Katdra .... 

11. NarsinJc moth 

12. Kamdn (bows) . . . . 

13. TaMsh kamdn .... 

14. Ndivah 

15. Arrows, per bundle 

16. Quivers ..... 

17. Dadl 

18. Tvrbarddr (arrow drawers) ^ . 

19. Paikdnkasli (do.) .... 

20. Neza (a lance) . . 

21. Barchha 

22. Sdh ...... 

23. Sainthl . .... 

24. Selara . . . 

25. Gurz (a war club) 

26. Shashpar (do,) . 

27. Kestan (?) ^ . . , . .. 

28. (a war axe) 

29. Piydzi (a clxih) . . . ' . 

50, Zdghndl (a pointed axe) . . 

51, ChaJcar-hasola . . . ,. 

52, Tatar zdgJinol . , ., 

33. Tarangdla . . . . . 

34. jETarcZ (a knife) . . . . 

35. Guptl lcdrd . . 

36. QamcM hard . 

37. C/iag'w (a clasp knife) ... 


1 R, to 15 Miihurs, 
Ito 10 i?. 

2 to 20 i?. 

I E, to 2j M, 

I to 5 R.'^ 
lR,tollM. 

"1^ R. to 1§ M, 

I R, to 1 M. 

I iJ. to 1 M. 

I i?. to 1 M, 

I- R, to 2 M, , 

I R. to 3 M, 

1 to 4 E. 

-|i?. tolM, 
to 30 R, 

\r, to 2 M., 

J to 5 J2. 

I to 2| d, ^ 

^ to 3 R, 

If R, to 6 M, 

I R, to 2 M, 
i to 1-1 R, 
f to 1 i?. 

10 ri. to I J2. 
f to 5 ^ 

^R, to 3 Jf. 
ito3i?. 
lR, to 2 M, 
to 5 R, 

I R. to 1 M. *• 
ito 6 22. 

1 to 4 22. I 

f to 2 i!, 

2 to 1 'M:, 
SR,toH M, 

Ito 3-1 B.. 

2 d, to \ R, 


^ If this speiling be correct, it is the same as the next {'No, 19) ; but it may t 
tir~i pardaTy &TVOW with, b, feather at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow, m 
2 This name is doubtful. The MSS. give all sorts of spellings. Vide my text edi 
p. 121, 1. 1. The dictionaries give no information. 



38. Kamdn-i guroha (bullet bow) 

. 

. 

. 2 d. to IR. 

39. Kamtha .... 

. 

. 

. 5 (?. to 3 R. 

40. Tufah-i dahdn ^ (a tube ; Germ. Blaserobr) 

. 10 d. to 1 R. 

41. PusMMdr ^ . 



. 2 d. to 2 R. 

42. Shastdimz ^ . 



2 (Z. to 1 R. 

3. Girihkushd .... 



. 1 to J 12. 

,4. ^idr-i mdhl 



1 to 5 jl?. 

:5. Gohhmn (a sling) . 



1| d. to j R. 

6. Gajbdg .... 



1 to 5 i2. 

7. Sipar (a shield) . ... 



1 to 50 R. 

7. Dhdl . . . 



. -I R. to 4 M. 

9. KJiera .... 



1 22. to 4 M. 

0. PaJirl ..... 



. 1 22. to 1 M. 

1. Uddna .... 



. to 5 22. 

2. Dubulgha .... 



. 1 22. to 3-1 M. 

3, KhogM . . 



. 1 to 4 22.” 

. Zirih hddJi .... 



. 1 to 5 22. 

). GhugJiuwa .... 



. 1 22. to 2 M. 

). Jaihdh ^ ... . 



. 20 22. to 30 M. 

\ Zirih . . . . 



. 1| 22. to 100 ilf. 

>. Bagtar ^ ... . 



. 4 22. to 12 M. 

). Joshan 



. 4 22. to 9 M. 

^ Char CL^ina .... 



. 2 22. to 7 M. 

Koth% . 



. 5 22. to 8 M. 

^ .... 



. 3 22. to 8 M. 

Angirhha 



. 1| 22. to 5 M. 

Bhanju . . . 

v'-;: 


. 3 22. to 2 12. 

Chihrahzirih-i dkam 



. 1|- 22. to 1 M. 

Salhqahd 



5 22. to 8 M. 

(jhihilqad .... 



. 5 to 25 R. 

pastwdna .... 



. 1-| 22. to 2 WI. 

]idh ® . . . 



. 1 22. to 10 M. 


^ A blow-pipe. — P.] 

^ Vide Journal J 5 . Society Bengal, for 1868, p. 61. 

^ A weapon resembling the foUomng. Shastawez, or more correctly 

.infi a thmg by which you can hook anything. In Vnllers’ Persian Dicty., ii, p. 426b, 
"d biz ioT -pamr (1). 

^ This word is used in a general sense, an armour. It is either Turkish, or a corruption 
f the Arab, jubbah. The ioim jaiba is occasionally met with ; but jabah, as given by 
’ '^^ers, i, p. 508a, is wrong, and against the metre of his quotation. 

Baktar ?— -P.] 

^ According to some MSS. ray. 
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70. Kantha sobhd ^ , . . 

71. Moza-yi dhanl . . . 

72. Kajem 

73. Artah (the quilt) kajem 

74. Qashqa 

75. Gardanl ^ . 

76. Matchlocks , ... 

77. Ban (rockets) .... 

A^ln 36. 

ON GUNS. 

Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
of such a si^e that the ball weighs 12 mans ; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Maj esty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daro^as and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 
pieces, and properly put together again when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gajndls, Guns which a single man may carry are called 
Narndls. 

The imperial guns are carefuUy distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Suba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially and AurwaZs. 

Amirs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 

’ The figure represents a long spear ; but the etymology, as also its position in the list 
o£ weapons, shows that it must be a part of the armour, a neck-piece, 

^ A round shield-liie plate of iron attached to the neck of the horse and hanging down 
so as to protect the chest of the animal. 


. 1 to 10 R. 

. I- to 10 R. 

. 50 to 300 R. 

. 4- R. to 7 M. 

. IR.to 2-1 M. 
. 1 S. to I M. 

. I- R. to 1 M. 

. 2-| to 4 R. 



ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist ; they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yards long, and go by the name of Damdnah. The gimstocks are differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so as to cut like 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Ustad 
Kabir and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called DauL In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
brought for . . .^ At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the weight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five and for 

smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former weight no one but His 
Maj esty ^ would dare to fire. When the barrels are polished, they are again 


^ The text has an unintelligible word ; the varianteslectiones are marked on p. 125 of my 
text edition. Note (13). The Banaras MS. has . The word appears to be a foreign 
term. 

2 Akbar was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tiisuk i Jabangiri, p. 16. 
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sent to tke liarem, and preserved in proper order. They are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a transverse 
bottom-piece. Having been put to an old stock, they are filled to one- 
third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. If no tarmvisJi ^ takes place, 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of the barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to the harem. The wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on. Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the iron is taken from ; 
the workman ; the place where the gun is made ; the date ; its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty’s command. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and the 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargaz,^ etc. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 
In this state the gun is called sdda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and 
the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed is called rangm 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with five bullets ; 
His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last ball. When ten 
of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. • 


^ Tardivish means a trickling ; th.Q particular meaning which it here has, is not clear 
and not given in the Dictionaries. 

^ Fargaz, or Furgaz, may mean the groove into which the ramrod is put, or the 
ramrod itself. The word is not in the diets., and appears to be unknown at the present 
day. 
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A^m 38 . 

THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
will best show what sort of a machine it is. 

A^m 39 . 

THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial arsenal contains manufactiirecl, 'purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sdda (plain), rangm (coloured), and hofiJcdr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as Midsa, i.e. for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months ; each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one hotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns have been given away, hotals Aie 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the week; days; hotals; plain; coloured; hofthdr, 
not handed over to the slaves ; hofthdr, handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from peshhash presents, or from such as wmie bought ; 
damdnahs, selected from peshhash, or from bought ones ; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five Masa 
guns are divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form a hishh, or guard, 
and are always kept ready by the slaves. On Sundaj^-s two are taken from 
the first; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also followed on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four from the third ; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; four from the third ; five from the fourth. 
So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of such Tchdsa guns 
as have been given away, five other classes have been determined on: 
half kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotals, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, two; one-thirtysecond kotals, one. When 
guns are given away, they bring half ; similarly, the place of a gun, 
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when given away, is taken by the next ; and the place of the last is 
supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the lotah, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the Jcoftkdr not in charge of the slaves, the koftdr in their charge, the 
selected long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected 
ones. On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning and when each gun has been used four times it is 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed hj His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sangrdm one thousand 
•and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Fanvardm month of the 
present era. 


A^m 40. 

ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEAEERS. 

The pay of a Mirdaha ^ is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 d., 270 d.., 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230 d* Second grade, 
'220 d,, 210 d,, 200 d. Third grade, 190 d., 180 d., 170 d. Fourth grade, 
160 d.,100 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d,, 120 d., 110 d, 

A^ln 41. 

THE IMPEPJAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 

^ .c4 man 'placed over ten. The rank of the appears to have been the only 

nop.-comniissiojied rank in the Mogul armies. The lowest commissioned rank was that of a 
Dahbdshi, which word, though of the same etyftnological meaning, differs in usage, and 
signities a man in command of ten. The rank of a DahbdsM was the lowest Mansabdur rank 
{vide the second book). Mirdaha is also used in the sense of a servant toho looks after 
Un horses. 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, when guided by a few bold 
men armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity : he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. Erom a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor wdll he throw dust over his body w^hen he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting-season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 
a rope round his foot. Female-elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and 
will learn to pick up things that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this 
they hide in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a, 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently wdth their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves vdth it. Such w^ater has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day,, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak ^ to one hundred rupees 

^ During the reigns of Akbar’s successor, the price of a well- trained war elephant rose- 
much higher. Vide Tuzuk-i Jahangir!, p. 198. At the time of Shahjahan, the first white- 
elephant was brought from Pegu, i, p. 267. 
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elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
conimon. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. Bhaddar, It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj manih} Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Mand. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly si^ed 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. 3£irg, It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir, It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and tarn irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below,^ elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in which sat 
predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse wdth the female, and live 
to a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
are savage - looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tam. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen ^ lunar months. 
For three months the jiuida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month the jiuida settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the genitalia become distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

^ This excrescence is also called GajmoU, or elephants'" pearl, jPorbes has also OajmaniJi, 
and the gaj wati ( ?). 

^ In the fourth book of this work. 

® The time is differently given. The emperor Jahangir says in his Memoirs (p. 130} : — 
“ During this month a female elephant in my stables gave bh’th before my own eyes. 
I had often expressed the wish to have the time of gestation of the female elephant 
correctly determined. It is now certain that a female birth takes place after sixteen, and 
a male birth after nineteen, months [the emperor means evidently months] ; and the 
process is different from what it is with man, the fcetns being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young one sinks down every moment trying to reach the 
teats of the mother.” Vide Lt. "Johnstone’s remarks on the same subject, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of BengalfoTM.a.j, ISQS, 
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process of quickening commences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the foetus is sure to he a male ; but if she gets weak it is the 
sign of a female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the life of the foetus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance ^ of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will be a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it wall be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a herma]3hrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
/which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with w^ater and earth, keep ears and tail upw^ards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, how^ever, a female 
showi aversion to intercourse with the male; and must be forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, wall come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
class of elephants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In this state 
they are called 6aZ. When ten years old they are named flit ; when 
tw^enty years old, hihha ; when thirty years old, halha. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like tw^o 

^ The words of the text are amhiguous. They may also mean : In the seventeenth 
month the effort of the foetus to move causes the female to sink down. 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans.^ White eyes 
mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
The forehead must be flat without swellings or wTinkles. The trunk is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
two are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view 
to usefulness as also to ornament, they cut ofl the top of the tusks, which 
grow again. With some elephants thej^ have to cut the tusks annually ; 
with others after two or three years ; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old. An elephant is perfect when 
it is eight dast high, nine dast long, and ten dast round the belly, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the tail. White spots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
as a sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up wdth their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have tw^elve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow' 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of Taftl or Sarhan, When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Singddhdl ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, TaJ-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
but some elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

^ Ghalla afshan. This word, tliougli common, is not in our dictionaries. It is a hat 
piece of wicker work, from one to two feet square. Three sides of the square are slightly 
bent upwards. They put grain on it, and seizing the instrument with both hands, they 
throw up the grain, till the husks, stones, and all other refuse collect near the side which 
is not bent upwards, when the refuse is removed with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes. 
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The BJiaddar mts in Libra and Scorpio ; the Hand in spring’; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty’s elephant Gajmuhta : he gets brisk as soon 
as he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hastl, gaj, 
pil, hdth% etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follo^vs : 1. Airdwata, in the East ; 
2. Pimdarika, south-east ; 3. Bdman, south ; 4. Kumada, south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west; 6. north-west ; 7. Sdrbhabhuma, north; 

8. Supratlka, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyehds apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . good-looking, black, and high in 
the back^ are the offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, vdth one tusk longer than the other, 
with a white breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

^ The MSS. have an uninteliigible word. Perhaps khushsanj^ graceful, is the correct 
reading. 
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fifth ; if fearful, with prominent veins, with a short hump and ears and 
a long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-ejed, and with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of a combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes : 

1. Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer 
clean food at proper times, are said to be Dew mizdj (of a divine temper). 

2. Such as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 

learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharba 
mizdj (angelic). 3. If irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Bmhaman mizdj (of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a KJiattrl, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sudra mizdj. 6 . Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the temper of a Pishdcha (spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and are fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their 
causes and proper remedies. 

Elephants are found in the Subah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Narwar,^ as far as Barar ; in the Suba of Ilahabad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Pannah, (Bhath) Ghora, and Eatanpur, 
Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Suba of Malwa, in Handiyah, 
Uchhod, Chanderi, Santwas, Bijagarh, Kaisln, Hoshangabad, Garha, 
Haryagarh : in the Suba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Kahtas 


^ Narwar, where Abii ’1-Fazl was subsequently murdered at the instigation of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir), Long. 77'^ 58', Lat. 25°39' ; Qhoraghatf near Dinagepore, Long. 89° 17', 
Lat. 25° 12' ; Ratanpur (Abu ’LFazl evidently means the one south-east of Sargachh), 
Long. 82°, Lat. 22° 14' ; Sargachh^ Long. 83° 8', Lat. 23° 8' ; Bustar, Long. 81° 58', 
Lat. 19° 13'. The towns from Handiya to Haryagadh lie all between Long, 75° and 79°, 
and I^at. 21° and 24° (Gwaliar). For Uchhod the third book has Unchhod 

The Fort of Eahtas, the scene of Sher Shah’s first exploit, lies Long. 84°, Lat. 24° 38'. 
The name Pattah is doubtful, each M>S. having a different reading. 

Wild elephants * have nowadays disappeared in nearly all the places mentioned by 

Abu ’1-Fazl. 
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and Jharkhand ; and in the Suha of Bengal, in Orisa, and Satgaw, 
The elephants from Pannah are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hind! sahn. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
break down a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances. 
On the journey one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death . Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty : “ Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we- saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one.’’ Again, Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, i¥e saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Aydz. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions. But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other 
important matters, has been able, through God’s assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty men ; he teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestows upon them, by wise laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Daro^as. Certain elephants were also declared 
Mdsa, i.e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


42. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience : 
1. Mast (full blood); 2. Sherglr (tiger-seizing); 3. Sdda (plain); 
4. Manjhola (middlemost); 5. Karha; 6. Pliandurldya \ 7. Molml, 

The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all young ones still 
unfit for use. ‘ 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle y 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 

A^m 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil,^ commenced to care for the 


^ The same phrase as on p. 13, line 12. It refers to the year 1.560, when Bayram fell 
in disgrace, and Akbar assumed the reins of the government. 
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happiness of Ms subjects, tMs matter was properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get 
daily 2 mans 24 sets ; middle-sized, 2 m, 19 s, ; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Sherglrs, Large ones, 2 m. 9 s. ; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. ; small 
ones, 1 m. 39 s. 3. Sadas, Large ones, 1 m. 34 s. ; middle-sized ones, 
1 m. 29 s, ; small ones, 1 m. 24 s, 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. 20 5. ; small ones, 1 m, 18 5. 5. Karhas. Large 
ones, 1 m. 14 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 9 5. ; small ones, 1 m, 4 s. 
6. Phandurlciyas, Large ones, 1 m. ; middle-sized ones, 36 s. ; small 
ones, 32 s. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 s. ; middle-sized ones, 24 s, ; 
tMrd class, 22 s. ; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth class, 18 5. ; sixth class, 16 s. ; 
seventh class, 14 s. ; eighth class, 12 5. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. : middling, 1 m. 18 s. *, small ones, 1 m. 145. 

2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 5. ; middling, 1 m. 6 s. ; small, 1 m. 2 5. 

3. Small ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s, ; still smaller, 
22 5. 4. Mokals. First class, 22 5. ; second, 20 5. ; third, 18 5. ; fourth, 
16 5. ; fifth, 14 5. ; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 5. ; eighth, 85. ; ninth, 65. 


A^m 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half ^ servants for each, 
viz., a Mahmmt, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. He gets 200 dams per month ; but if 
the elephant be khutahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondly^ a Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal ; but he often performs the duties of the Mahdwat. His monthly 
pay is 110 d. Thirdly^ the Meihs, of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in case of small elephants. A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
in caparisoning the elephant. Meihs oi all classes get on the march four 
<Zam5 daily, and at other times three and a half . 

2. For every there are five servants, viz., a.Mahdwat, at 180 d.; 
a Bhdi^ at 103 d. ; and three MeiJfc as before. 

^ i.e., either eleven, servants for two elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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3. For every Sdda, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 160 a Bhol at 90 d. ; and two and a half Meths, 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 
140 d, ; a Bhol, at 80 d ; and two Meths, 

5. For every Karha, there are three and a half servants ; viz., a 
Mahdwat at 120 d. ; a Bhol, at 70 d. ; and one and a half Meths. 

6. For every Phandurlciya, there are two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d ; and a Meth. 

7. For every Mohal, there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 50 d. ; and a Meth. 

Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d. ; a Bhol, at 60 d. ; two Meths. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz,, a Mahdwat, at 80 d. ; a Bhol, at 50 d. ; and one 
and a half Meths. 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60 d. ; 
and a Meth. 4. Mohals have likewise two ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth. 

The Fawjddr. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Faivjddr. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a Fawjddr is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fatvjddrs, as 
Blstls (commanders of twenty) and Dahbdshls (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the Dahbdshls up to 
the Hazdrls (commanders of one thousand). The pay of ofiicers above the 
Sadi is. different. Some Fawjddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the court. A Sadi marks two horses. A Bistl of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem ; second grade, 25 R. ; third grade, 20 R. A 
Dahbdshl of the first grade has twenty i?. ; second grade, 16 R. ; third 
grade, 12 i?. Blstls Dahbdshls mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadls. Such Fawjddrs as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdwat and of one Bhol of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahdwat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after tkem. The fodder also is now supplied by the government, 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (A^m 78). 

A^m 45. 

THE HAKNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dharna is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is. 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is- 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andu is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant. His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Berl is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh herl resembles the Andu, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The CharJM is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassujes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into twm 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper is -put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had 
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much trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented 
the present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andhiydn, darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
UjydVi, i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
•It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to the Kildwa 
{vide next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The Kildiva ^ consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers 
broad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is ; the elephant driver rests his feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the Jcaldtva, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Didtlii is a rof)e, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the haldiva to strengthen it. 

11. The Kandr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the Jcahnoa, and prick the elephant's ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
•elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it. 

13. The Gadela is a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the dulthl. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The GudauU is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dulthl. It is also 
ornamental. 

15. The Pichwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the Bhol, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 


This should be Abu T-Fazl spells the word wrong ; vide mj text edition, 

p. 136, 1, 16. It looks as if Abii T-Fazl had mistaken this Persiaw word for a Hindi term ; 
else, why should he have any spelling at all. In Vuilers’ Persian Dictionary, ii, p. 8626, 
read Ichait for Mm% and ha iamd for his emendation (?) 
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broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pitkachh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaldwa, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. QutEs (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 

fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the haldiva, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and 
tied to the haldiva ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Quids are attached here. 
At their lower end there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Quids and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. AH this is 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdhhar is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pdhhar. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Megh dambar is an awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quids hang down. 

25. The Gateli consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pay ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdga^ It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

^ i.e„ an elephant -rein. His Majesty had reason to change the name Ankus^ “ which 
sounds offensive to a Persian ear.” MashidL Hence the Persians pronounce it anguzK 
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28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The Bhoi makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangrl is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdwat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bliol uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhanda, or flag, is hung round with Qutgs, like a toghd It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Slierglr and Sada, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 8|- dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 
For Manjhola and Karha elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurldyas and Mohals, and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the ’halqa-ddr is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, etc., at 
2 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also 5 s, coarse cotton thread for the haldwa of the elephant on which the 
Faivjddr rides, at 8 d, per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, etc,, at their owm expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


A.^m 46. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOE HIS MAJESTY’S USE [mlSA), 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 4 s, of gM, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, etc. ; 
and some have one and a half man ^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three hhois in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 


^ 'Pogh is the same as tog. Vide A^m 19, p. 52. 
2 Liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Meths, In the Halqas, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; bub 
for each elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 

appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half meths ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other 
classes as in the Halcps, 

As each Ilalqa is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every Midsa 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten Midp 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Dahd,'iddr. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqlh (watcher) and lias to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Ahadl. His Maj esty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 

JAln 47. 

THE MANNER OF RIDING ^HaSH-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
•every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his 
command. His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people.^ 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Maj esty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the hhois. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, IGO i2. ; the 
31 R. ; the Naqlbyl5 R. ; t^^ Besides, the 

regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular zeal 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting ; some are ahvays 

^ Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives several examples of Akbar’s daring in this respect ; 
■vicZe Tuzuk, p. 16. 
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ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were Mkdsa elephants, the hhois receive 250 dams 
as a present ; but if other elephants, the hhdls get 200 d. 

The Dahd.lddr of Mdsa elephants receives one dam for every rupee 
paid as wages to the bhols and meths ; the Mushrifis entitled to | d., and 
the Naqlb to J d. In the case of halqa elephants, the Sadmdl, the 
Vahhdsln, and the Blstl, are entitled to 1 d, for every rupee ; and the 
Muslirif and the Naqib receive the allowance given for Midsa elephants. 


A^m 48 . 

ON FINES. 

In order to prevent laziness and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female Mdsa elephant the Bhois are fined three months' wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhdis and Meths are fined two- 
thirds of the value of the article ; but in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhdls have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant to make the 
.animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was 
a ¥hdsa elephant, the Bhois lose three months^ -ind are further 
suspended for one year. - ’ ‘ 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatch^ ^hquire into the 
fatness or leanness of the Mmsa elephants. If eleplu? " found by them 
out of flesh to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the. PdgosM Eegulation {vide A®'m 83), the grandees in charg .^^’'"Cned^ and 
the hhois are likewise liable to lose a month's wages, la uue case of 
halqa elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhol 
are fined three months' wages. If part of an elephant's tusk is broken, 
and the injury reaches as far as the hall — ^this is a place at the root of the 
tusks, which on bei njured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless— a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the paying two-thirds, and the Fawjddr one- 

third. Should the injury not reach as far as the haM, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, 
a fine of one per cent has become usual ; in the case of Midsa elephants, 
however, siich'punishment.is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. , 

■ • '.9 , 


THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from ^Iraq-i ^Arab and ^Iraq-i 
^Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, BadaMishan, Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His. 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia,, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the ^Ifdqi breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time- 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are 
bred resembling ^I^aqis, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
(Jhelum) : name of Sanujl : ^ so also in the district of 

Pati Haybatpuj^j^g^y ,faral, Tihara, in the Subaof Agra, Mewat, and in 
the Suba of ihere the horses have the name of pachwariya.. 

Ill the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong ho^-is bred, which are called gut ; and in the confine of Bengal,, 
near Kuc,,-^;, -Bahar], another kind of horses occurs, which rank between 
the gut and Turkish horses, and are called tdnghan,^ they are strong and 
powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means- 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 

^ Several good MSS, read 

2 Haibatpiir, Lat. 29® oF, Long. 76° 2' ; Tibara, Lat. 30° 57', Long. 75° 25'. 

P Tdghan, — P.] 
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Firsts lie lias set apart a place for horse-dealers, where thej may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer ^ from 
that hardness and avaricioiisness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchants 
into those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness 
and humanity may keep their horses where they please, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the 
office of an Amm-i .Karwansard, who from his superior knowledge and 
experience keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has 
appointed a clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall 
into abeyance. Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted 
with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, 
in the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money. ^ 

A^ln 50. 

THE BANKS OF THE HOESES. 

There are two classes of horses : 1. Khdsa ; 2. Those that are. not 
The Mdsa horses are the following — six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., si-aspi, hlst-aspl, dah- 
aspi, belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 

^ Akbar abhorred cruelty towards doraestic animals. Towards the end of his life, as 
shall be mentioned below, he even gave up hunting and animal fights. 

^ Abu ’1-JFazl mentions this very often in the A*'m. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they might be sent from there to another local treasury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a consideration, to Maha- 
jans (bankers). It was the same in Persia. “ The clerks, w'hose habit it is to annoy people, 
gave him (Wazir Mirza Salih, brother of the great Persian historian in 

payment of his claims a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in the hands of the collectors 
[muhassil), who, like the clerks, always pretend to be in a hurry ; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to an understanding with them, in order to help 
Mirza Salih out of his wretched plight, they ruined him, in a short time, to such an extent 
that they had to provide in lieu a daily subsistence allowance. He died of a broken 
heart.” Tahir Nasrdbddi^s Tazicira. 


whose value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhrl stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Blst-muJin stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other MansaMdrs^ and Senior Ahadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except the horse which the Yatdqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain ^ and grass at his own 
expense. 
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THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A Mdsa horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem^ when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a Midsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain.^ The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of gin. Two dams are daily allowed for 
hay ; but hay is not given, when fresh grass ^ is available. About three 
Inglids of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses,^ they stop the gM ; and when the season 
of fresh grass ^ comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem.^ In other 
^Irdqi and Turhl stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain.^ During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain ^ boiled, an allowance 
of one dam- being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When gin and fresh grass ^ are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one niuhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass ^ is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, 
get one man and ten sers of gin ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers ; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghl, brown 
sugar, nor green oats.^ Salt is given at the daily rate one-fiftieth of a dam, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. ^Irdql and Turkl horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a highd of 

3Ioth, a small, liard, blue grain used, when well boiled, for fattening horses. 
Dana “ grain ” coiloquialiy amongst horse-dealers, etc., means “ gram.”— P.] 

[2 lUiaind is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is w'eli formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder.— P.] 

p is probably v^r.— P.] 



fresh oats/ the price of which, at court, is 240 c?., and in the country 200 d. 
At the time of fresh oats,^ each horse gets two mans of molasses/ the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. ^ 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a hhdsa 
horse. The gut horses get five and a half sers of grain,® the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of d., when in the country ; but they do not get gh% 
molasses, or green oats.^ Qisrdqs [i.e., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain,® the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only three fourths of a dam are allowed. Stud mares get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain,® but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain ® per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a 5er, till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


AHn 52. 

ON HAENESS,” ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the hJidsa horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a Mdsa horse, the allowance is 277| cZ. per 
annum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a ydlposJi 
(a covering for the mane), 32 ; a woollen towel, 2 d . — these three articles 

are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old miah, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposli ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d. ; halters for the 


Khavid is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cat 
and 'Used aS' fodder.— P.] ■■■■ , 

p is probably grtir.—P.] 

/ Dana colloquially means, as here, gram.— P.] 
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(lieadstall) and the hind feet,^ 40 ; a 8 d . ; 

a magas-fdn (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 d. ; a, miMta and qayza ^ 
(the bit), 14 d. ; a curry-comb, l\d,\ a grain bag, 6 d. ; a basket, in 
which the horse gets its grain, l^d. These articles are given annually, and 
fifteen tmjetals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

Ill the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one miihurs, is 196-|cZ. fer annum, the. rate of the articles 
being the same. Twenty-five and a half dams are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven niuhurs, the annual 
allowance is ISS-Jd. ; viz., for the arZa/iJ, 39f d. ; the ydlposh, 21^ 4, ; 
a. coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6d, ; the nuMta and qayza, 10 d. ; 
and the nuMta ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magas-rdn, 2 d. ; a towel, 
1-| d, ; a curry-comb, l-J d. ; a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 4-| d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten niuhurs, and qisrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117J d. ; ^ viz., an artalc, 37 d. ; a ydlposh, 24| d. ; a jul, 24 d. ; a 
miMta band a pay -band , 8 d. ; a nuMta and qayza, 8 d. ; a puslit- 
tang, 5 d. ; a magas-rdn and a towel, each 1-| d. ; a curry-comb, 1| d. ; 
a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 4| d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before. 

1. The Kardh ® is an iron vessel for boiling grain suflScient for ten 
horses. The price of a hardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dams 
per man of iron; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missln Sad, or brass bucket, out of which, horses drink. There is one for 
every ten Mdsa horses. The price of making one is 140 d. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc., there is only one. 3. The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter is half a man ; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. the 

Nukhta for nuJcta.’—P.'] 

' ^ In consequence of the climate, horses are kept, in the East, much more outside than 
in the stables. When being cleaned or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened by means of 
a rope to a peg in the ground. In the case of wicked horses, a rope is attached to each side 
of the head-stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, to pegs in the ground. Native grooms, 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the ground, pushing the grain in the basket towards 
the mouth of the horse. The woid naMk^ah, which, like hundreds of other words, is not 
given in our dictionaries, is generally pronounced nuqta. Similarly, qaizah is pronounced 
; mde Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, 1, p. 36 b.c. 

p In modern Urdu is a snaffle. — 

^ The items added only give 116J- d. 

® Altogether 196| d,, and 81 d, on account of the first three articles renewed after six 
'months. The deduction in lieu of old articles refers, of course, to the wages of the grooms. 

[® Kama or ham/i, H. ?— P.] 
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wages of the rope maker. 4. The Ahanm meMi, or iron peg, of which 
there are two for every halter. Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d, 
5 . The Tahartuldimdq, OT hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the Midsa stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the. Daroghas ; and when they 
are past mending, their present valaaj.s deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Na^l, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kimdldn. One is allowed for 
ten horses.^ The price of it is 80f K 

A^m 53. 

THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES. 

1. The Athegl is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at present it is filled by the Khan Khdndn ^ (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Ddrogha. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
bejxeld by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Btda-war, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5. The Al^achls 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ahadis, 6, The GhdMiJcsuwdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an Ahadi. 7, The Hddd, This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach horses the elementary 

^ This appears to be the same as the which oiir meagre dictio,narie3 

describe as a “ kind of tent 

^ Or Mirza i.e., ^JAbd^-r-Uahim, son of Bayram Khan ; vide List of 

Orandees, 2nd book, No. 29. 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 8. The 
Mlrdaha is an experienced groom placed over ten sex v ants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; but in other IMsa stables, he only gets 170 dl. ; in the 
country-bred stables, 160 of. ; in the other si-us^% stables, 140 in. 
the blsPasfi stables^ 100 d. ; and in the dah-aspl BtabJes, BO d. Besides he 
has tolook after iwo horses. 9. The Baytar^ or hori^^^ioO’ gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. K). The intelligent meit 

are retained for They report the bon|i$|Cm i>l each stable 

to the Ddrogha.- iifid tM,IIas}inf, and it is their dut^'to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naq^s are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 100 to 120 d. 11. The /Sd,i5, or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In ihe cMhihaspl 
stables, each groom gets 170 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d, ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d . ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. ; in the other si-aspl stable?, 106 d. ; 
in the hlst-aspl stables, 103 d. ; and in the dah-aspl stables, 100 d. 12. The 
Jilawddr {vide A*’in 60) and the Payk (a runner). Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to 120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred kroh {kos) a day. 13. The 
Na^lband, or farrier. Some of them are AMdls, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14, The Zlnddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. In the stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first? and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
was the second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 16. TAie Abkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d, 16. The Farrdsk 
(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every Jchdsa stable. His pay 
is 130 c?. 17. A Sipandsoz ^ is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 
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Ms pay is 100 d. 18. The Khakrub, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan ^ His Majesty brought this nmiQ en vogxie. In 

stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a march, if the ddro^as are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed; And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a ddrogha has not received the extra 

allowance. Each cooly gets iwo dams fern. 

A^m 54. 

THE BlEGlE. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank,, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular DdrogJias and Muslirifs, When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the BitikcJn (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bargirsuwar, 


AHn 55. 

EEGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownersMp, horses were for some time marked with the word^lii 
{mizr, sight), sometimes with the word {ddgh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven). ^ Every horse that was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek; and those that were 
returned, on the left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^ Iraqi and Mujannas ^ 



new 1 

1. 22 ; abo ForW Dictionary under 

the ceremonial law allows, is a euphemism for hammMur, one who eats forbidden things, 
as pork, etc. The word haMlAur is stUl in use among educated Muhammadans ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was Akbar’s invention. The word in common use for a sweeper is 
mihtar, a prince, -which like the proud title of nowadays applied to cooks, tailors, 

etc., is an example of the irony of fate. . , ^ noi 

2 Fide A«-ms 7 and 8 of the second hook. The branding of horses was revived in 

A.D. 1573, when Shahbaz had been appointed M%r BaMisU, He followed the regulations* 
01 Ala®'-ud-I)m Khilji and Sher Shah ; vide Badaoni, pp. 173, 190. 

3 Mujannas, i.e., put nearly equal(toan/rdgi: horse) ; vide 2nd hook, A m [i tnmK 
mujannas means half-bred. — P,] 
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liorses, they branded the price in numerals on tbe riglit cbeek ; and in 
the case of Tiirki and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the horses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhurs is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 

A^m 56. 

REGULATIONS , FOR KEEPING UP. THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

OF HORSES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty W'as made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Bra (a.d. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
Masa stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
■complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 

A^in 57. 

ON FINES. 

When a horse dies, the Darogha has to pay one rupee, and 

the Mirdaha ten d., upon every muhur of the cost price ; and the grooms 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Darogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon every niulinr ; and from the Mirdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur for four horses ; 
and three upon every muhur for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaha is fined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 

A^m 58 . 

ON HOESES KEPT IN EEADINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two Masa horses ; but of courier- 
horses,^ three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the giits. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a 

First mid : one from the chihilaspl stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of l^dsa courier horses. Second mid : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one from the stud-bred ; one from the chihilaspi stables ; one 
courier horse. Third mid, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth mid, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mid. But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointment, ^ His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First mid, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second mid, stud-bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, Mdsu horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third mid, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth mid, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the 

P ambling, a roadster.— P.] 

2 “ Prince MurM in the beginning of the fortieth year (1596) of Akbar’s reign, was put 
in command of the army of Gujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. But when, some 
time after, Akbar beard that Murad’s army was in a wretclied condition, chiefly through 
the carelessness and drunken habits of the prince, the emperor resolved to go himself 
(43rd year), and dispatched Abu 1-Fazl to bring the prince back to court. Abu ’1-Fazi 
came just in time to see the prince die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
from epileptic fits (sar<i, delirium tremens ?) brought on by habitual drunkenness.” Mir^aL 
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A^m 59. 

ON DONATIONS. 

Whenever his Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the sir 
Masa stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a Mdsa horse, a 
rupee should be given, viz., one dam to the Atbegi, two to the Jiiawdar *, 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqib, the Alitachi, and the Zindar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations- 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables- 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses,^ and stud-breds, ten 
dams, according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given : — For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 

AHn 60. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAW ANA.^ 

Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten dams per muhur are 
divided as follows : — The Atbegi gets five dams ; the Jilawbegi, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif, one and a quarter ; the Naqibs, nine jetals ; tho 
grooms, a quarter ; the Tahsildar, fifteen ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindar and AHitachi. 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 rupees. 

p Rahwar, ambling; a roadster. — F.J 

2 Jilaw is the string attached to the bridle, by -which a horse is led. A led horse is called 
janiba. The adj ective jilaivanay which is not in the dictionaries, me&nB ref erring to a led 
horse. We have to write jilawanah, not jilauana, according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in derivatives | m na-in, jawm, from nm,jau, not 
or jmi-in. The jilauddry OT janibadar, is the servant who leads the horse. The- 
jilaubegl is the superintendent of horses selected for presents. The collectsi 

the fee. 
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A^m 61 . 

THE CAMEL STABLES. 

From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he 
has shown a great liking for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it is of 
great use for the three branches of the government, and well known to 
the emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty, The 
quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Iran and Tiiran. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these Masa camels, which is 
named Shdhpasand (approved of by the Shah), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner 
ill which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpur, Nagor, Bikanir, Jaisalmir, 
Batinda, and Bhatnir ; the best are bred in the Stiba of Gujrat, near 
Cachh, But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmir ; the best for burden are bred in Thatha. 

The success ^ of this department depends on the Anvdnas, i.e., female 
camels. In every country they get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughur, The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and mdya (female), as the case may be ; but His 
Majesty has given to tlie nar the name of bughdl,^ and to the female that 
of jammdza. The hughdl^ is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting ; the jammdza excels in swdftness. The Indian camel called lok, 
and its female, come close to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. 
The offspring of a bughur and a jammdza goes by the name of ghurd ; 
the female is called may a ghurd. If a or a couples with a 

jammdza, the young one is called bughdl or M respectively. But if a 
hughdl or a io/c couples with arwdna, the young male is named after 
its sire and the young female after its dam. The lok is considered superior 
to the ghurd and the may a ghurd. 


^ 111 the text nutya, which also mearis a CflWieX— a very harmless pun. Vuk 
"Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistfln, preface, p. 6. Regarding the word vkIc Journal Asiatic 

Society, Bengal, for 1S68, p. 59. 

[2 Comiption of buMtf. — P.] 
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When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qatafs (strings), each qatar consisting of five camels The first camel of 
each qatar is called peshang'^ ; the second, peshdara ; the third, miydna 
qatar ; the fourth, dimdast ; the last camel, dumdar, 

A^m 62 . 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 

The following is the allowance of such hughdls as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughdl gets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four years old, 5^. ; up to seven years, 9 s. ; at eight years, 10 s. The 
same rule applies to bughiirs. Similarly in the case of jammdzas, ghurds, 
mdyah ghurds, and loks, up to four years of age ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get 7 s, ; and at the age of eight years, 7|- s., 
at the rate of 28 dams per ser. As the ser has now 30 dmns, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When bughdis are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., 
according to the provisions of the PdgosJit rule (A*'Jn 83 ) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Daro^as give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the PdgosJit rule ; and similarly in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government , for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town are daily allowred grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the towm, 1| d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows ^ to graze. 

AHn 63 . 

THE HAENESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for JMsa camels : an Afsd-r (head 
stall) ; a Dum-afsdr (crupper) ; a Mahdr Jcdfal (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer — an invention of His Majesty) ; a IcilcM 

1 So according to the best MSS, The word is evidently a vulgar corruption of pesh- 
ahang, the leader of a troop. Feslidara means “ in front of the belly, or middle, of the 
qatar 

[2 Chard-gdJi, grazing-places. — P.] 
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(wliicli serves as a saddle-cloth) ; a Qatar chi ; a Sarbchl ; ^ a Tang 
(a girth) ; a Sartang (a head-strap) ; a Shebband (a loin-strap) ; a Jaldjil 
(a breast rope adorned with shells or bells) ; a Gardanband (a neck-strap) ; 
three Chddars (or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
ujsed for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five qatars of camels, properly caparisoned, are alw^ays kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihaffa, which is a sort of 'wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten. qatdrs 
they allow three coloured articles. 

Foi Bu^dls, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225f d., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells, 20|- d. ; a brass ring. If d. ; an iron chain, 
4|- d, ] a kallagl (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pushtpozl (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 8d. ; a dimi-afsdr 
(a crupper), 1|- d. ; for a takaltu (saddle-quilt) and a sarbchl, both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20 d. ; B,jul (saddle-cloth),^ 68 d. ; d.jahdz4 
gajkdrl,^ which serves as a mahdrkdthl {vide above), 40 d. ; a tang, 
shebband, guluband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a iandb (long rope) for securing 
the burden — camel-drivers call this rope taqa tandh, or Mtarwdr — 38 d. ; 
a or covering, 15 d.^ 

For Jammdzas, two additional articles are allow^ed, viz., a gardanband, 
2 d. ; and a slna-band (chest-strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdls and Jammdzas amounts 
to 168-| d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsdr, | d. ; 
a jaJidz, 16jd, ; s^ jul, 52|- d. ; a tang, a shebband, and guluband, 24 d, ; 
di. tgqa tandh, d. a,bdldposh,2S d.^ 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz. 


^ Tlie meaning is doubtful. The Arab. like g'i/.dr, signifies a troop of camels. Prom 
the following it appears fchat is a sort of quilt. 

Ajul{~jhul H.) is a heavy horse-covering of blanket and felt. — P.] 

^ Gajkan appears to be the correct reading. The Arab, jakaz means whatever is upon 
a camel, especially the saddle a,nd its appurtenances, generally made of coarse canvas 
steeped in lime (gaj). Hence gajJcdri, white-washed. 

^ These items added up give 246 d., not 225 j, as stated by Abu ’l-Fazl. When dis- 
crepancies are slight, they will be found to result from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 20J c7. in this case can only have resulted 
from an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS, agree in the several items. 
Perhaps some of the articles were not exchanged but bad to last a longer time. 

® These items added up give 169 d., instead of Abu ’l-Pa^l’s 1681- d. 
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Manvar, according to the former rates ; a jul, 37-| d. ; a tang, shehband, 
guluhand, lih d. I a, bdldposh, 2S d.^ 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the woodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every qafdr, sixteen darns, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dams, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
given for the rest.^ 

^Alafh camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 521- d. for country-bred camels, and loJcs, viz. [for country 
bred camels] an afsdr, 5 d. ; a jid, 36|- d. ; a sardoz, | d. ; a tang and a 
■shebband, 10| d. ; ^ and [for loJcs], an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, as 
before ; a jul, 45| d. ; a sardoz, | cZ. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

SJiaUta tats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every qatdr, at a price of 30| d. for hngMls andijammdzas, and 24| d. 
for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 a.o.], it was brought to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ^alafl 
camels. 

64. 

EEGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS,, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliya and tajrl^, though 
we might expect tatliya and tanshlq, because tanshdq means injecting into 
the nose. 

^ The items added up give 144 d., instead of Abu ’i-Fazl's 143 d. 

- Hence the Government paid, as a rule, dyXf=f^- of the estimates presented. 

® The addition gives 52J d., instead of 52-J. The following items, for lolcs, give added 
up 62J. 
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For each. Bughdl and Jammaza 3f sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and f ser for injection into the nose. 
So also 1 5. of brimstone, and 6-| s, of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is f s. of brimstone, 6|- 5 . of butter-milk, and 1 5 . of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a year. 

A^n 65. 

THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qatdrs, and given each qatdr 
in charge of a sdrbdn, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 du ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. 

The qatdrs MQ of three kinds— 1. Every five qatdrs are in charge of an 
•experienced man, called Blstopanji, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720 d. He marks a Ydbu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
:2. Double the preceding, or ten qatdrs, are committed to the care of a 
Panjdhd, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qatdrs are in charge 
of a Panjsadl, or commander of five hundred. Ten qatdrs are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qatdr, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The PanjdMs and Blstopanjls are under his 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many YuzbdsMs'^ are appointed 
to this post. One camel is told off for the farrdshes. A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pansad% under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual, muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
Panjdhi BiidL the Pansadl. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Raibdrt. 

Ttaihdrl is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country-bred loh camel so to step 

^ Corresponding to oar Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five ko$, a few" of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
'Eeich Eaibcin is also put in charge of fifty stud arwdms, to w"hich for 
the purpose of breeding, one bughur and two loks are attached. The latter 
(the males) get the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
fifty anvdnas get no allow"ance for grain or grass. For every bughur, 
bughdi, md jammdza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4 s, of sesame oil, |- 5. of brimstone, 6-|- s. of butter- 
milk.^ The first includes f s. of oil for injection. Loks, anvdnas, ghurds, 
and mdya ghurds, get only 3|- s. of sesame oil— the deduction is made for 
injection — 6-| s. of butter-milk,^ and f s. of brimstone. 

Botas and Dumbdlas — these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used for light burdens ; they are allowed 2|* s. of oil, inclusive of 
I s. for injection into the nostrils, I s, of brimstone, and 4| s, of butter- 
milk.^ 

Full-grown stud- camels get w^eekly s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
botas get ^s. 

The w^ages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d, per 
diem, A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to His 
Maj esty three arivdnas every year ; on failure, their price is deducted from 
his salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bughdi and j/'ammaza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wmoden 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels a bughdi, from 5 to 12 nuihurs ; 
a jammdza, from 3 to 10 M, ; a bughur, from 3 ^ to 7 Jf . ; ® a mongrel lok, 
from 8 to 9 M. ; a country-bred, or a Baluchi lok, ixom 3 to 8 M. ; an 
arwdna, ixom 2 to i M . 

His Maj esty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A first 
class bughdi, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., 8 m, ; superior 
jammdzas, loks, etc., 8 m, ; a second class do., 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 

P Mast, curds. — P.] In text “ from 4 to 7 — P.] 

The text has also here a mdya bughur from 3 to 5 ; a ghunl from 3 to 8 ; a mdya 
grto'd and a Zo/j from 3 to 7 ”. — P.] ■ ” ^ 
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A^m 66 . 

THE GAW-KHiNA OR COW i-STARLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow ^ is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the inhabitant is filled with milk, biitter-milk,^ and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Giijrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a man of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of dams [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quids^ or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow. His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as Mdsa and called kotaL They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen^ on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book II, A^In 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are tjalled half-feaZ, and fifty-one more, quarter-Zco^ah 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow ^-stables for His 
Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing w'aggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water (ufdc A^'in 22). 

P CnU', ox. The bullock only is used for work.— P.] 


curds.-- P.] 
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There is also a species of oxen, called gaini, small like gut horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 

A^m 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first T^dsa class is allovred daily 6| s. of grain, and 
1|- d, of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 s. of molasses, ^ 
which is distributed by the Daro^a, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining T^dsa classes get daily 
6 s, of grain, ^ and grass as before, but no molasses ^ are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 s. of grain,^ 1| d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get 5 s, of grain, ^ and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 s, of grain, ^ and grass as usual. First class get 3 5. 

of grain, and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only |- d. Second class do., 
2|- s, of grain, ^ and | d. of grass at court, otherwise only | d. 

A male buffalo (called arna) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 s. of 
ghlj \ s, of molasses,^ If $, of grain,^ and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion ^ to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 s, of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard- waggons ^ get s. of grain ; and other classes, 6 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and If d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 5. of milk ; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of ghi for every ser 
of milk. 


Z)ana=grani, see p. 142, note 1. — P.] 
p Qand’i siydhf see p. 142, footnote 3. — P.] 

Sher in India is the tiger, hnt shir in Persia is the lion. — P.] 

^ Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A^in 27. 
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A^m 68 . 

THE SEEVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW ^-STABLES. 

In the Mdsa stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows.i Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112 d. Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds 1. Chatnddr or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chair, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
gJmr-bahal.^ For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Mlrdaha, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. 
per diem- ; the others id. For some time 15 drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers themselves undertook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2,200 
dams [55 Eupees]. 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Daro^a 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Daro^as paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as ung 
money — img is hemp smeared with ghi, and twisted round about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for this expense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part of the baggage belonging to the different workshops ; 
but when the drivers performed the duties of the Daro^as they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport of building materials. But subsequently 200 waggons were 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten months, l,50,000 mans ofiuel to the Imperial 
kitchen. And if ofiScers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
waggons for other purposes, that day is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers are not subject to 
the Pdgosht regulation {vide A^'in 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. 


p GdVi ox; vide p. 157, note 1. — P.] 


P Ghur-bakal, — R] 
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But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4^., and 1| d. w^ere given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allow’^ed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now to perform any service which 
may be required by the government. 

. A^in 69 . 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
wdth a mare, but the opposite connexion also is knowm to take place, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule; 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,^ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhali,^ and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; but in consequence of the 

^ W^icli the subjects could not so easily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra- 
tion of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff w'ould stand too far from 
the king. 

2 The Sarkar of Pakhali lies between Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
Rawul Pindee. Fide towards the end of Book III. 
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interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from ‘^Iraq-i ^Arab and ^Iraqd ^Ajam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Es. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into qatdrs of fi.ve, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each qatdr, w^hich is called bardast, 
[instead of peshdara, vide A*’In 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 

iHn 70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OP FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass; otherwise, only IJd. Country-bred mules get is. of grain, 
and If d. of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week ^^jetals for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 

AHn 71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 

For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20| d. ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 s., 10 d. ; a ranakl (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a pdlcin (pack- 
saddle), 102 rf. ; a shdltang (shawd strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
36|- d . ; a tdqa tandh (a rope for fastening the burden), 63 (Z. ; a qdtir 
shaldq (a short whip), 6 c?.; a bell, one for every qatdr, 10 d. ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d. ; a haldwa {vide A®’m 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 c?.; a set 
of ropes, 9 c?. ; a saddle cloth, 4| d. ; a sardoz (a common head stall), 
4 d. ; a T^urjm (wallet), 15 d. ; a fodder-bag, id. ; sl magas-rdn (to drive 
away flies) of leather, 1 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 
4 c?. Total 345|(^. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151|~ c?., viz., a head stall of 
leather, 4 c?. ; pack-saddle, 51 c?. 18f j. ; the two straps, 16|- d. ; a tdqa 
iandb and sardozy iO d. ; a bell, 5 c?. ; a fodder-bag, 3 c?. ; a crupper, 3 d. ; 
a saddle, 24 c?, ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 c?. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each qatdr is in charge of a keeper. Turams, Iranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the first two get from 400 to 1,920 c?. ; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 256 d, per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 E. [400 d."] and upwards, have to find the peshang ^ (first mule 
of their qatdr) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


AHn 72. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator is ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowdedge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as are fit for 
his society. 

The peshang is selected for being a quick- stepper and for intelligence, — R] 
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Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his \yrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign — 
how much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occavsionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of all who are friends of light ; and lastly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
whose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowledges that we ow^e gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate lightd And this is the very motive which actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


Fide Abu ’l-Fazl’s Preface, pp, iii and 49. 
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the transfer of liis greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship 1 But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessarj^ and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time iu the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Maj esty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new' thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, w^hilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new" course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
w^ho do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
W'-hen His Majesty gives orders for w^hatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and w"hen four are left till morning His Majesty retires 

to his private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the nieantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the Icornisli (vide KHu 74). After 
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this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Harem to pay their compli- 
ments. During this time various matters of worldly and religious import 
are brought to the notice of His Majesty. As soon as they are settled, 
“he returns to his private apartments and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I w^ere to compile dictionaries on this 
subject they ^vould not be exhaustive. 

AHn 73. 

KECtULATIONS for admission to court. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation is for a flovrer-bed ; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, darscm (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business ; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of ojSicers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, or explains his several wants, and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages, 
His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever His Majesty holds court they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, 
people of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend 
to make the 'kornish^ and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects ; the Daro^as 
and Bitikchls (writers) set forth their several wants ; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everjd^hing in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wu’estlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of* those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 

AHn 74. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE AND THETH/SIZM. 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of true humilit}?'.^ 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the manner in which people are to 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
placed upon the forehead and the head to be bent downwards. This 

^ Hence the presence of the king promotes humility, which is the foundation of all 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akhar, towards whom, as the head of the New 
Church, the subjects occupy the position of disciples. Vide A^'in 77 and the Note after it. 
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mode of salutation, in tlie language of the present age, is called kornish, 
and signifies that the saluter has placed his head (which is the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be required of him. 

The salutation, called tasUm, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently tiU the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as 
an offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows : '' One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his owm cai}S, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending 
my head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation 
(kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornish and tasUm . 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a 'inansab, 
Si^jdgir, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make 
three tasUms ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their masters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration^ 
{sijda) ; and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings, upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man- worship. His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 

^ The prostration, or sijda^ is one of the positions at prayer, and is therefore looked 
upon by all Muhammadans as the exclusive right of God. When Akbar, as the head of 
his new faith, was treated by his flattering friends, perhaps against his calmer judgment, 
as the representative of God on earth, he had to allow prostration in the assemblies of 
the Elect. The people at large would never have submitted. The practice evidently 
pleased the emperor, because he looked with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
Persian kings, at whose courts the TrpoaKvvetv had been the usual salutation. It was 
Nizmn of Badakhshan who invented the prostration when the emperor wa s still at Pathpur 
.[before 1586]. The success of the innovation made Mulla A9lam of Kabiil exclaim, O 
that I had been the inventor of this little business ! Bad. Ill, p. 153. Begarding 
Nizam, or Ghazi IQian, vide Abu ’hFazl’s list of Grandees, 2nd Book, No. 144. The 
^ijda as an article of Akbar’s Divine Beligiori, will be again referred to in the note to 
AHxi 77. . ■ 
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ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbdr~i 
^Am (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate in the halo of good fortune. 

Ill this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 


A^m 75. 

ON ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with his temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king.^ 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the 'komisli, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arms crossed,^ partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any service. 

^ The words of the text are ambiguous. They may also mean, and leads him to praise 
me as the man who directed Mm towards this example. 

2 The finger tips of the left hand touch the right elbow, and those of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner upper arm of the opposite 
side. The lower arms rest on the hamarband. When in this position, a servant is called 
d-mdda-yi J^idmat, or ready for service. Sometimes the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. The shoes are, of course, left 
outside at the saff-i ni<;dl. The emperor sits on the throne (wde Plate VII) with crossed 
legs, or chahdr-zdnu, a position of comfort w^hich Orientals allow to persons of rank. This 
position, however, is called or Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 

by persons of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh— Orientals mean the Pharaoh 
of the time of Moses — is proverbial in the East for vainglory. The position suitable for 
society is the duzanu mode of sitting, i.e,, the person first kneels down with his body 
straight ; he then lets the body gently sink till he sits on his heels, the arms being kept 
extended and the bands resting on the knees. 
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The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third ; but 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other tim.es both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes afiectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees 
from three and a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half yards from the throne. 

All others stand in the Yasal} One or two attendants ^ stand .nearer 
than all. 


A^m 76. 

THE MUSTER OF MEN. 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for w^hich an 
Anjuman-i Dad o DiJiish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for their 
diseases.^ Rome pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a wmrldly matter.^ There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men ^ from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 

^ Yasal sigaifies the vdng of an army, a,nd here, the two wings into which the assembly 
is divided. The place before the throne remains free. One wing was generally occupied 
by the grandees of the Court and the chief functionaries ; on the other 'wing stood the 

(r/c/e p. 116), the Mullas, and the <?Ulama, etc. 

2 The servants who hold the A*'m 19, or the fans. 

^ This is to be taken literally. The water on which Akhar breathed, was a universal 
remedy. FwZe next A^’In. 

^ As settling a family-feud, recommending a matrimonial alliance, giving a new-born 
child a suitable name, etc. 

Abu T-Fazl means men who were willing to serve in the several grades of the standing 
army. The standing army consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. There was no regular 
infantry. Men who joined the standing army, in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with them ; hut as this was found to be the cause 
of much inefficiency Second Book, A^in 1) a horse was given to each recruit on 
joining, for which he was answerable. 
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a manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Maj esty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements ; but nowadays only men 
appointed to the post of an xihadi ^ bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought before His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers. His Majesty gives to 
each who brings horsemen, a present of two dams for each horseman. 

Special BitikcMs ^ [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy ® his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
Ahadis either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum- 
vStances ; but appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 

HIS MAJESTY 4 AS THE SPIEITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 

^ As Ahadis drew a higher salary (IT, A^'in 4) they could buy, and maintain, horses of 
A superior kind. 

^ A*'Tn 4 of the second book mentions only one officer appointed to recruit the ranks 
of Ahadis. 

® So according to two MSS. My text edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has As it is not customary 
for Ahadis to buy a horse, etc. Both readings give a sense, though I should prefer the 
omission of the negative word. According to A*'in 4 of the second book, an Ahadi was 
supplied with a horse when his first horse had died. To such cases the negative phrase 
would refer. But it was customary for Ahadis to bring their own horse on joining ; and 
this is the case which Abu T-Fazl evidently means ; for in the whole A*'in he speaks of 
newcomers. 

* A note will be found at the end of this A*'in. 
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.among men, one class of whom turn to religious {dm) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts {dunyd ) . Each of these two divisions selects different 
leaders,^ and mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that 
men’s blindness and silliness appear in their true light ; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the wmrldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty ^ w^hich 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places ? Broad indeed is 
the carpet ^ which G-od has spread, and beautiful the colours which He 
has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ; ^ 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in w^atching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness ^ break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many wmuld observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 

^ As prophets, the leaders of the Church ; and kings, the leaders of the State. 

2 God. He may be worshipped by the ineditative and by the active man. The 
former speculates on the essence of God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of the world, 
and does his duty as man. Both represent tendencies apparently antagonistic ; but as 
both strive after God, there is a ground common to both. Hence mankind ought to 
learn that there is no real antagonism between din and dunyd. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who joins Sufic depth to practical wisdom. By his example, he teaches men how 
to adore Godin doing one’s duties; his superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him. The surest way of pleasing God i_s to obey the king. The reader 
will do well to compare Abu ’l-Pazl's preface with this A®’in. 

^ The world. 

^ These Sufic lines illustrate the idea that “ the same enrapturing beauty ” is every- 
where. God is everywhere, in everything ; hence everything is God. Thus God the 
Beloved, dwells in man, the lover, and both are one. Brahmin —man ; the idol— God 
lamp=: thought of God ; house— man’s heart. The thoughtful man sees everywhere 
"‘the bright assembly of God’s works 

The text has taqlid, which means to put a collar on one’s ovm neck, to follow another 
blindly, especially in religions matters. “ All things which refer to prophetship and 
revealed religion they [Abu’l-Fazl, Hakim, Abu ’1- Fat Jh, etc.] called he.? things 
against reason, because they put the basis of religion upon reason, not testimony. Besides , 
there came [during A.H. 983, or A.r>. 1575] a great number of Portuguese, from whom 
they likewise picked up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” BadCi,oni IT, p. 281. 

11 . ■: 
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openly proclaim Ms enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
\M:etches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as w^ell ; for a king possesses, 
independent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,^ which banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some' 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude of things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born, ^ and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of God ? His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age : but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wmnder 
about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of his wusdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 


^ Vide Ahn ’l-Fay-l’s preface, p. iii, 1. 19. 

^ This is an allusion to the wonderful event which happened at the birth of the emperor. 
Akhar spoke/' From Mirza Shah Muhammad, called Ghaznln Khan, son of Shah BegWian, 
who had the title of Dawran Khan, and was an Arghun by birth.’’ The author heard him 
say at Labor, in A.H. 1053, " I asked Nawah yAziz Kokah, who has the title of Khan-i 
A^zam [vide List of Grandees, second Book, A^’in 30], whether the late emperor, like the 
Messiah, had really spoken with his august mother. He replied, “His mother told 
me it was true.” Dabistdn ul Mazdhibf Calcutta edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, 
p. 260. The words which Christ spoke in the cradle, are given in the Qur^'an, Sur. 10, and in 
the spurious gospel of the Infancy of Christ, pp. 5, 111. 
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could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of those who have renounced the world, as Smindsls, Jogts, 
Sevrds, Qalandars, Hakims, and Sujis, and thousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, 
have daily their eyes opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the j)leasures 
of the chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, or a city that does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-offerings in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, who 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the w^ater with his blessed hands, places it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, If that certain blissful thought, ^ which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by 6od, my tongue wull get well ; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a happy, issue. The day was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 


^ “ He [Akbar] showed him self every morning at a window, in front of which multitudes 
came and prostrated themselves ; while women brought their sick infants for his benedic- 
tion and offered presents on their recovery.” From the account of the Goa Missionaries 
who came to Akbar in 1695, in Murray's Discoveries in Asia, II, p. 96, 

^ His thought was this. If Akbar is a prophet, he must, from his supernatural wisdom, 
find out in what condition I am lying here. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs,^ 
remarkahle as they may appear at first ; and those who know His 
Majesty’s charity and love of justice, do not even see anything remarkable 
in them. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
says, Why should I claim to guide men before I myself am guided ? ” 
But when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting aiispiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,^ and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside ^ conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of jjure intentions, who 
from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His Majesty 
then gives the novice the Shast,^ upon which is engraved “ The Great 
Name and His Majesty’s symbolical motto, “ Allah'^^ Alchar,'' This 
teaches the novice the truth that 

^ “ He [Akbar] showed, besides, no partiality to the Muhammadans ; and when in 
straits for money, would even plunder the mosques to equip his cavalry. Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch a stronghold of idolatry, on which they [the 
Portuguese missionaries] could never make any impression. Not onljr did he adore the 
sun, and make long prayers to it four times a day, he also held himself forth as an object 
of worship ; and though exceedingly tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.” Murray's Discoveries, II, p. 95. 

^ The text has zahan-i and a little lower down, zabdn-i bezufdm, Zabmi-i lictl, or 
symbolical language is opposed to zabdn-i maqdl, spoken words. 

® Or rather, /rom his head, as the text has, because the casting aside of selfishness is 
symbolically expressed by taking off the turban. To wear a turban is a distinction. 

^ Shast means aim ; secondly, anything round, either a ring, or a thread, as the 
Brahminical thread. Here a ring seems to be meant. Or it may be the likeness of the 
Emperor which, according to Badaoni, the members wore on their turbans. 

" The Great Name is a name of God. “ Some say it is the word Allah ; others say it 
is As~^amad, the eternal; others Al-Hayy, the living ; oi\ieT ^ Al-Qayyum, the everlasting ; 
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'' The pure Shast and the pure sight 7iever err'' 

Seeing tlie wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants 
are guided, as circumstances require it ; and from the wise counsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices. 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in w^hich His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divme Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, Alldh'^ Ahhar,^ and the other responds, 
‘‘ Jall^ Jalldluh'^F ^ The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday, 


others, Ar-Balimdn, ar-raMm^ the clement and merciful; others Al-Mukaymin, the 
protector.” (rhiyds. “ Qazi Hamid*^ M-Pin of Nagor says, the Great Name is the word 
Mily or He (God), because it has a reference to God’s nature, as it shows that He has no 
other at His side. Again, the word M is a root, not a derivative, x4}l epithets of God 
are contained in it.” Kashp^ ^l-Lughdt. 

^ These formulee remind us of Akhar’s name, ’d-Dw Muhammad AJcbar. The 

words AUdh^ Akhar are ambiguous ; they may mean, God is great, or Akbar is God. There 
is no doubt that Abkar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; for it was used on coins, the 
Imperial seals, and the heading of books, farmans, etc. His era was called the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith ; and the note at the endof this A*’m shows how Akbar, starting 
from the idea of the Divine right of kings, gradually came to look upon himself as the 
MyjfaMd of the age, then as the prophet of God and God’s Vice-regent on earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. “ It was during these days [A.H. 983, or A.D. 1575-6] that His Majesty once 
asked how people would like it if he ordered the words Alldk'^ Akbar to he cut on the 
Imperial seal and the dies of his coins. Most said, people would like it very much. But 
Haji Ibrahim objected, and said, the phrase had an ambiguous meaning, and the emperor 
might substitute the Qur^an verse La-zikr^^ maM aJcbar^ (To think of God is the greatest 
thing), because it involved no ambiguity. But His Majesty got displeased, and said 
it was surely sufhcient that no man who felt his weakness would claim Divinity ; he merely 
looked to the sound of the words, and he had never thought that a thing could be carried 
to such an extreme.” Baddom, p. 210. 
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and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and tbus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh without 
touching it themselves; but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themselves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Note by the Translator on the Eeligious Views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connexion with the preceding A^'in, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar^s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu T-PazTs A*'in, the 
MuntaMab^ H-TawdnM by ^Abd^ 1-Qadir ibn-i Muluk Shah of Badaon — 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869 — and the Dahistdn’^ 
^l-^MamMbf a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an 
unknown Muhammadan writer of strong ParsI tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aqua viva, Antonio de Mon- 
serrato, Francisco Enriques, etc., of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abu T-Fazl under the name of Padrl Radalf.^ There exist also two 
articles on Akbar’s religious views^ one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badaoni, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India,, p. 243 ff. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in Murray’s 

^ Printed at Calcutta in 1809 with a short dictionary, and reprinted at Bombay 
A.H. 1272 [A.D. 1856], This work has also been translated into English at the cost of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

^ Not Padre Radif, as in Elphinstone’s history, but j, the letter 

ildm) having been mistaken for a j (yd). 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edinburgh, 1820, 
vol. ii. 

I shall commence with extracts from BadaonL^ The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a dififtcult writer like BadaonL 

Abu 'l-FazYs second introduction to Ahhar, His pride. 

[Badaoni, edited by Mawlawi A^a Ahmad ^Ali, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. ii, p. 198.] 

It was during these days [end of 982 A.H.] that Abu T-Eazl, son of 
SIiaylA Mubarak of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now 
styled ^Alldmi. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up 
the lamp of the SabaMs, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, according to the saying, He who forms an 
opposition, gains power.’’ He laid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the Ayaf^ ^l-hirsi,^ which contained all subtleties of the Qur*'an ; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Abu ’l-Fazl 
was much praised. The numerical value of the letters in the words 
Tafsir~i AJcbarl (Akbar’s commentary) gives the date of composition 
[983]. But the emperor praised it, chiefly because he expected to find in 
Abu ’1-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mullas a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though this expectation was opposed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abu ’l-Fazl’s opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it w^as customary to get hold pf, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others), Shay]^ ^Abd“ hi-Nabi 
and Malidum^ ’i-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


^ A& in the. following extracts the years of the Hijrah are given, the reader may 
convert them, according to this table : — 

The year 1980 A.H. commenced 14th May, 1572 [Old Style]. 

981— ~3rd May, 157.3 

982 — 23 rd April, 1574 

983— ~-12th April, 1575 

984 — 31st March, 1576 

985— 21 St March, 1577 

986— 10th March, 1578 

987 — 28th February, 1579 

988 — 17th February, 1580 

989 — 5th February, 1581 

990 — 2(5th January, 1582 

991 — 15th January, 1583 

992 — 4th January, 1584 
® Qur., Slip. JJ, 256. 


993 — 24th December, lo84 

994 — 13th December, 1585 

995 — 2nd December, 1586 
990 — 22nd November, 1587 

997 — loth November, 1588 

998 — 31st October, 15S9 

999 — 20th October, 3590 

1000— 9th October, 1593 

1001 — 28th September, 1592 

1002 — 17th September, 1593 

1003 — 6th September, 1594 

1004— 27th August, 1595 
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represented to tHe emperor that SHayldi Mubarak also, in as far as be 
pretended to be MahM,^ belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Havino- obtained 
a sort of permissimi to remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the emperor. But when they found that the Shavldi 
with his two sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the nulMt 
m his prayer-room. The Shayli, at first, took refuge with Sallm-i 
Uiishti at Fathpur, who then was in the height of his glory, and reauested 
ta to i«e him. Shaya Sdim, Lwever. Lt to ZIT W 
sonie of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go awav 
. o Gujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Shaykh Mubarak 
apphed to Mirza “JAzizEoka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion 
o praise to the emperor the ShayHi’s learning and voluntary povertv 
and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarak was a mo'sF 
rustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [CAziz] could really not see why the Shayldi was so much persecuted. 
Ihe emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shayli. In a short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abu T-Fazl when once 
in fayour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
aithless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated ^ 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruinmf aU servants of God, especially of Shaykhs 

pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. ° 

He used to say, openly and implicitly 


0 Lord, send down a proof ® for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods * a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 
Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile ! 


^ FiV/e p. 113, note 2. 

kte^ P *be approach of the Millennium. A few years 

that ’there eS beteT OS? purposes ; vide below. The extract shows 

* Nimrod f 

own blows." S' n of hxs head , but at .last he died from the effects of his 
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And when in consequence of Ms harsh proceedings, miseries and 
misfortunes broke in upon the ^Ulamas (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following to them : — 

I have set fire to nay barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
my MiijtaMd,^ he used to say, '' Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner ! ” He thought 
himself caf)able of giving the lie to all Shaytts and ^Ulamas. 

Commencement of the Disputations. [Badaoni II, p. 200.] 

During the year 983 A.H., many places of worship were built at- 
the command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world- 
His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the Mu^iniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in 
discussing the word of God (Qur*’an), and the word of the prophet (the 
Hadns, or Tradition). Questions of Sufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights in thoughts of God ; he continually occupied himself with 
pronouncing the names Yd Hu and Yd Hddl, which had been mentioned 
to him,^ and his heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours.” 

In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulayman,^ ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 


^ A man of infallible authority in his explanations of the Muhammadan law. There 
are few Mujtahids. Among the oldest there were several who X^bed a trade at the same 
t imo. The preceding Muha 4 1 is translated by Sir H. Elliot in the Muhammada n Historians 
of India, p. 244. 

- some ascetic. Jd Hd means 0 He (Crod), and Yd Hctdi, 0 Guide. Tlie frequent 
repetition of such names is a means of knowledge. Some faqirs repeat them several 
thousand times during a night. 

^ The edition of Badfloni calls him Kararanu He is sometimes called 
sometimes Karzdni. He reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980, or A.I>. 1563 to 1573. 
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Shaves and ^Ulanias, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact state business; as also by the news that 
Mirza Sulaymaii, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a Sdhib-i Ml^ was 
coming to him from Badalishan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anuptaldo, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ^Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the ^^Ulamas, and 
the heretical (Slii^itic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Miilla 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddad {vide Qur., 
Siir. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following extract. 

[Bad. II, p. 202.] 

For these discussions, which were held every Thursday ^ night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shayl^s, ^Ulamas, and grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and 
the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the east side ; the Sayyids on the west side ; the ^Ulamas to the 
south ; and the ShaylAs to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries ... when all at once, 
one night, ^ the vein of the neck-of the ^Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said to me [Badaoni], ‘ In future report any 
of the ^Ulamas that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall.’ I gently said to Asaf Khan, ' If I were to carry 
out this order, most of the ^Ulamas would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 

Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 
[Bad. II, p. 210.] 

Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,® quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, when the Haji by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him.” 

^ Hal is the state of ecstasy and close union with God into which Sufis bring themselves 
by silent thought, or by pronouncing the name of God, 

2 The text has shab-i Jum^a, the night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans commence 
the day at sunset, it is our Thursday night. 

® , As women may use. 
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Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the f^Ulamas and lawyers ; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of conceit, 
the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now he resolved 
to vex the principal ^Ulamas ; and no sooner had his courtiers discovered 
this, than they brought all sorts of charges against them. 

[Bad. II, p. 203.] 

'' His Majesty therefore ordered Mawlana ^Abd^ llah of Sultanpur, 
who had received the title of MaTMmn^ 'l-Mulk, to come to a meeting, 
as he wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibrahim Shayl^ Abu 
1-Fazl (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all religious matters, and also for the New Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took every occasion to interrupt the Mawlana when he explained 
anjrthing. When the quibbling and \vrangling had reached the highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Mawlana, to whose 
position one might apply the verse of the Qur^an(Sur. XVI, 72), ‘ And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, etc.’ 
Among other stories, Khan J ahan said that he had heard that MalAdum" 
’]“Mulk ^ had given o^fatwa, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his 
extraordinary he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the QizilbdsJies (i.e., the 
Shi^ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up 
with indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both 
roads were closed up. 

Khan Jahan also related that the Mawlana had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upon the wealth which 
he amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out.2 

^ This extract as given by Sir H. Elliott on p. 244, conveys a wrong impression. 
Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before A.H. 990. 

^ Alms are due on every surplus of stock or stores which a Sunni possesses at the end of 
a year, provided that surplus have been in his possession for a whole year. If the wife, 
therefore, had the surplus for a part of the year, and the husband took it afterwards 
back, he escaped the paying of alms. 
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Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the ShayMis and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Aimadars and other deserving people of the Panjab — all came up, one 
story after the other. His motives, ' which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ' (Qur. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ; ^ for ShaylA ‘^Abd^ hi-Xabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.’’ 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the ^Ulamas. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 

At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many w^omen a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikah). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shayyi ^Abd^ ’n-Nabi 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the ^Ulamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Ibn Nhi Lay a ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the Qiir^^an verse (Qur., Sur. IV, 3), ' Marry 
whatever women ye like, twm and two,^ and three and three, and four 
and four,’ but this w^as improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
Shaylh ‘^Abd^^ ’n-Xabi, who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given B,fativa in order to legalize irregular 
marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. 'The 
Shaylh,’ he said, ' told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now^ tells me.’ He never forgot this. 

" After much discussion on this point the ^Ulamas, having collected 


^ I.e., he meant to say he was poor, and thus refuted the charges brought against him. 

2 Thus they got 2+2, 3+3, 4+4=18, But the passage is usually translated, “ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two, or three, or four.” The Mujtahid, who took nine unto 
himself, translated “ two+three+four ”=9. The question of the emperor w'as most 
ticklish, because, if the lawyers adhered to the number four, which they could not w^ell 
avoid, the of Akbar’s/reefcom princesses was acknowledged. 
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€very tradition on tiie subject, decreed, first, that by mut^aJi [not by 
nikalil a man might marry any number of wives he pleased; and, secondly, 
thsht mut^ ah marriages were allowed by Imam Malik. The Shi^alis, 
as was well known, loved children born in mut^ah wedlock more than 
those born by nikdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl-i 
Jama^at. 

“ On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najdt^ ^r-rasMd [vide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib Khan fetched a copy of the Mimatta of Imam Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of mMt^ah marriages. 

Another night, QazlYa^qub, ShaylA Abu T-Fazl, Haji Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anuftald,o tank. Shayl^ Abu T-Fazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding marriages, 

which his father (Shayl^ Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, ' The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : — Imam Malik 
and the Shl^^ahs are unanimous in looking upon mut^ali marriages as legal ; 
Imam Shafi^i and the G-reat Imam (Hanifah) look upon mut^ah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a QazI of the Maliki sect decide that 
mut^ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shafi^f s and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.’ 
This jfleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shay^ Ya^^qub, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazl. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when he saw that he vras discomfited, he said, '' Very well, I have 
nothing else to say — ^just as His Majesty pleases.” 

The Emperor ""then said, 'I herewith appoint the Maiiki Qazl 
Hasan ^Arab as the Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my 
wives, and you, Ya^qub, are from to-day suspended.’ This was 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the spot gave a decree which 
made marriages legal. 

The veteran lawyers, as Makhdum^ ’I-Mulk, Qazi Ya^qub, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. 

“ This W'as the commencement of ' their sere and yellow leaf 

“ The result Avas that, a few days later, Mawlana JalaF ’d-Din of 
Multan, a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
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was ordered from Agra (to Fathpur Sikri) and appointed Qazi of tlie 
realm. Qazi Ya^qiib was sent to Gaur as District Qazi. 

From this day henceforth, 'the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion ’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mnjtahid of the empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 
J/c&ar, given on p. 175, note 1.] 

[Badaoni II, p. 21 L] 

" During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, Hakim 
Humayrui (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun Quli, 
and lastly to Hakim Humam), and Nur« ’d-Din, who as j)oet is known 
under the name of Qardn. They were brothers, and came from Gilan, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him openly, adajAed himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon after there came from Persia, Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Sahabah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
except the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Shi‘^ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar— - 
that bastard ! — and by ShayHi Abu T-Fazl and Hakim Abu T-Fath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

" At the same time, His Majesty ordered Qazi JalaD ’d-Din and 
several ‘^Ulamas to write a commentary on the Qur*'an ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

“Deb Cliand Eaja Manjhola — that fool — once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter {Surat'^ 
1-baqarah) of the Qur^'an. 

“ His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the Sahabah. Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in everything 
connected with the prophet, were put dowm as taqUd% or religious blindness, 
and man’s reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. 
Portuguese priests also came frequently ; and His Majesty inquired 
into the articles of their belief which are based upon reason.” 
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[Badaoni II, p. 245.] 

'' In tlie beginning of tie next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpur in Malwah, Sharif of Ainnl arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a perfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Sufic nonsense in the school of 
Mawlana Muhammad Zahid of Bal^, nephew of the great Shay]^ Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a 
derwish in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The Mawlana also vurote a poem against him, in 
which the following verse occurs 

“ There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

In his w^anderings he had come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey, and shown about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, wdiere anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Malwah, and settled at a place five 7ms distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics (whom the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough — such 
heretics are adMaA Nuqiaww, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, 
he performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely see how his blue e}^ (which colour ^ is a sign of hostility to 
our prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself in 
worship, and sat down diizdnu (vide p. 168, note 2), like an Indian camel. 
He talked privately to His Majesty ; no one dared to draw near them, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the word ^ilm (knowledge) because he 
spoke pretty loud. He called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths or ' the 
groundwork of things ’. 

^ ChasJm-i azraq. Europeans have blue eyes. The expiession is as old as Hariri 
and the Crusades. 
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A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles — God forbid !■ — of truth eternal. 

''The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of BasaMiwan (a village in Gilan), who lived at the time of 
Timur. Mahmud who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing 
but titdl, which name he had given to the ‘ science of expressed and 
implied language The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled 
BaJjr 0 Kuza (the Ocean and the Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, if he had heard it, and how he would have jumped 
for joy ! And this Sharif — the dirty thief— had also written a collection 
of nonsense, wdiich he styled Tarashshuh-i Zulmr, in which he blindly 
follows Mir ^Abd^ l-Awwal. This book is written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mtfarmudand (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ‘ Worthies 
will meet,’ he has exerted such an influence on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that he is now [in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principles 
of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The ‘^Ulamas, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kafirs, on accursed, 

[Bad. II, p. 255.] 

Malhdum also wrote a pamphlet against ShayMi ^Abd^ ’n-NabI, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr ^an of Shirwan, who was 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayers with ^Abd^ ’n-Nabi, because he had been 
undutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon 
this, ShayMi ^Abd^ ’n-Nabi called MaMidum a fool, and cursed him. The 
^Ulamas now broke up into two parties, like the Sibtis and Qibtis, 
gathering either round the Shay^, or round MaMidum^ l-Mulk ; and 
the heretic innovators used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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bj their wicked opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 
and represented lies as truth. 

His Majesty till noiv had shoum emry sincerity, amdwas diligently 

searching for truth. But his education had been much neglected; and 
s urrounded as he was hy men of low and heretic /principles, he h ad been 
forced to doubt the truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the 
other, he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and lohen the strong 
embankment of our clear law and our excellent faith had once been broken 
through, His Majesty greui colder and colder, till after the short space of 
five or six years not a trace of Muhammadan feeling was left in his heart. 
Matters then became very different 

[Bad. II, p. 239.] 

In 984 the news arrived that Shah Tahmasp of Persia had died, and 
Shah Isma^Il II had succeeded him. The TariMi of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words ciJj J and^iL^ [j -f-uJ = 984]. 
Shah Isiiia^il gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital j)unishment if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

In 985, the news arrived that Shah Isma^^il, son of Shah Tahmasp 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Pari 
Jan Khdnim. Mir Haydar, the riddle writer, found the Tarlli of his 
accession in the words Shahinshdh-i rui zamin [984] ‘ a king of the face 
of the earth h and the TariHi of his death in Shahinshdh-i zer-i zamin 
[985] ^ a king below the face of the earth At that time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
(p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, and Mazandaran. Sultan Muham- 
mad Khudabanda, son of Shah Tahmasp, but by another mother, 
succeeded ; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 
Sahdbah. 

But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Htndilstdn from Persia. 

^ As Tahmasp in his short Memoirs (Pers. Ms. 782, As. Soc. Bengal) gives the word 
zil [930] as the Tarikh of his accession, we have - 

Tahmasp from 930 to 984 ; Isma«?il IT, 984 to 985. 

Prinsep’s Tables (Ilnd edition, p. 308) give : — Tahmasp, 932 to 983 ; Isma<?il II, from 
983 to 985. 
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BabIjONi’s Summary of the Eeasoks which led Akbar to Renounce 

THE IslIm. 

[Bad. II, p. 256.] 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according, to the 
proverb, That which is small, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.’' 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
everything which was against his disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes. From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age. His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every 
[Islamitic] principle. Thus a faith based on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the. 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
years old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having superiority conferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Sumanis ^ and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 

^ Explained in Arab, dictionaries as a sect in Sind who believe in the transmigration 
of souls (tandsu^). Akbar, as will be seen from the following, was convinced of the 
transmigration of souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so firmly and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
were to crumble to dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as 
also all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to eveiy abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 

‘‘ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.” ^ 

When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, w^'hose name was 
Purukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle,^ 
sitting on a chdrfde, till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
as Brahma, Mahadev, Bishn, Kishn, Earn, and Mahamai, who are 
supposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels. His 
Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep root in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying — “ There is no religion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.” Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these infidels (who 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have no end of 


^ Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of inquiry into other religious systems. But zephyrs, 
are also destructive ; they scatter the petals of the.rose, 

2 The text has a few unintelligible words. 

® Perhaps in order not to get polluted, or because the balcony belonged to the Harem, 


revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the AJil-i Kitab, 
.Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was Shaylch Tdj^ 'd~Bm of Dihli, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shayldi is the son of ShayJA Zakariya of 
Ajodhan. The principal ^Ulamas of the age call him Tdj^ or 

crown of the Sufis. He had learned under ShaylA Zanian of Panipat, 
author of a commentary on the Liwa^ih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Sufism and pantheism second only to Sliaykh Ibn ^Arabi, 
and had written a comprehensive commentary on the Niizhat^ 'l-Arwdh. 
Like the preceding, he was drawn up the w^all of the castle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Sufic trifles. As the Shayli was not over 
strict ^ in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
— God's curse be u])onhim! — which is mentioned in thei^w^iis^ 
or the excellence of hope over fear,^ and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The ShaylA is therefore 
one of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty’s faith in the 
orders of our religion. He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His explanations of some verses of the 
Qur*'an or of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phrase Insdn-i Kamil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said many agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the sijdali (prostration), which people mildly call 
zammhos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil ; 
he looked upon the respect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka%a~yi Murdddt, the sanctum of desires, 


^ As long as a Sufi conforms to the Qur*’an he is sJiar^^i ; but when he feels that he 
has drawn nearer to God, and does no longer require the ordinances of the profanum 
vulgus^ he is azad, free, and becomes a heretic. 

^ Phai'aoh claimed divinity, and is therefore mal^un, accursed by God. But according 
to some books, and among them the Fums, Pharaoh repented in the moment of death, 
and acknowledged Moses to be a true prophet. 

® The Islam says, Al4t7id7i hayn<^%JcMwf'^w^^r-rijd<^, “ Faith stands between fear and 
hope.” Hence it is sin to fear God’s wrath more than to hope for God’s mercy ; and so 
reversely. 
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and Qihla-yi Jidjdt, the cynosure of necessities. Such blasphemies ^ 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when , . 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus Shay|A Ya^qub of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ^Ayn^ ’1-Quzat of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name oi Al-Mdi 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of 
Al-muzill (the tempter),^ that both names, thus personified, had appeared 
in this world, and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the vrall of the castle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khallfahs, 
called the whole Sahabah, their followers and next followers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
AJil4 Jamd^ at, ^ and represented every sect, except the Shi^ah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the ^Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the ^Ulamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam-i Ghazzali and Imam~i Razi,^ and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ^Ulamas, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Pdclre.^ 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to ‘his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 


1 As the zammbos, or the use of holy names as (the temple of Makkah) or 

Qihlah (Makkah, in as far as people turn to it their face when praying). 

2 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

® According to the Islam, God leads (hadr) men to salvation, hut also to sin and damna- 
tion. God created also wickedness. 

^ Ahl-i j a7na<^ at is fi> term which is often joined with the word /Sunms. All religions 
ordinances are either based upon the Qur^an, or upon the Tradition ; or upon the opinion 
iqiyds) of famous Saljbdbis ; or lastly, upon ijmdfi agreement, or the custom generally 
followed during the first century of the Ilijrah. Hence Ahl-i jamd^i at oomipThes all such 
as believe ij'md<i binding. 

® Two famous authorities in religious matters. The most popular books of hndm 
Ohazzdli are the Ihyd^ 'I- ^utUm and the Kimiyd-yi sa^ddat which, according to p. lOvJ, 
was one of the few books which Akbar liked. 

® The text has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Murad ^ to take a few lessons in Cliristianity by 
way of aiispiciousness, and charged Abti d-Fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual Bism^ 'lld¥ W-ralimdn^ 'r-raMm^, ^ the following lines 
were used — 

Ay 7idm-i tu Jesus 0 Kiristu 
(0 thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
wdiich means, '' 0 thou whose name is gracious and blessed ” ; and 
ShaylA Fayzl added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Siibhdna-k^ Id siwd--k^ Yd hu, 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house ! — a thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. The ripening of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary ; and people in praying should face towards the 
place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should njen pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said the sun 
was the greatest light ”, the source of benefit for the whole wmrld, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the hfawTuz-i Jalali ^ was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His 
Majesty also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, 

^ Prince Murad was then about eight years old. Jahangir (Salim) was born on 
Wednesday, the 17 'hawwal 977. Three months after him, his sister SMhzdcla 

Khanum was born; and after her in the year 978 on 3rd Mubarram (Bad. II, 132) 
Shah Murad, who got the nickname of Pahdn, as he was born in the hills of Fathijor 
SikrI. Danyal was born in Ajmir during the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
10th, the Jumada ’1-awwal 979. 

® The formula “ dlah\ etc.” is said by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text book. 

The words ndm-i tu Jesus o Kiristo are taken from the Dabistan ; the edition 
of 'Bad,a,om has Ay ndmi wad zhazho Kiristo, which, though correct in metre {vide my 
Prosody of the Persians ”, p. 33, ISTo. 32), is improbable. The formula as given in the 
Dabistan has a common Masnawi metre {vide my “ Prosody ”, p. 33, No. 31), and spells 
Jesus dezuz. The verse as given by H. Wilson (Works IT, p.-387) has no metre. 

® Vide the TdrM-i Mulki, in the beginning of Book III. 
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each of wMcIi was worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus, formulse to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked upon 
cow-dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 
instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from NausM in Gujrat, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster's doctrines. They called fire- 
worship the great worship ”, and impressed the emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Parsis, 
and ordered Abu l-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and a ray of 
His rays”. 

His Majest}^, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From the New Year's day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Eakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition to the Islam were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared 
worthy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom 
the Qur^an says (Sur 61, 8) : ‘‘ They seek to extinguish God's light with 
their mouths : But God will perfect his light though the infidels be averse 
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thereto.” In fact, matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anjdhing connected with the Islam was to be abolished. 

Ahhar puhlichj assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad. II, p. 268.] 

In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church ; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Sahib-qiran, and Mirza Ulugh Beg-i Gurgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the KJmtha (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumdda l-awwal 987, in the Jami^ Masjid of Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace. His Majesty commenced to read the Khutba. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and thougli assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaykh Fayzi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
Khafib. These are the verses : — 

The Lord has given me the empire. 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice. 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Allah" Akbar ! ” 

[p. 269.] 

As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur^’an, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, WTote eulogies of the emperor- 
instead.^ It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet,, 
because these liars (as Abu T-Fazl, Fayzi, etc.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sow^ed the seed of evil throughout- 
the country ; ^ but notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 

^ As Abu TFazl has done in the A'-in. “ But Fayzi added the usual praise of the 
prophet (na^t) to his Nal Daman, a short time before his death, at the pressing request of 
some friends.” Badd,om. 

® Because books were sure to be copied hence many would see the innovation and 
i nitate it. As the formula ^lldh, etc,”, had been changed to Alldh^ Akbar, w'e also- 

find AlldM Akhar in the heading of books, as in the A®"!!!. 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed.” 

[pp. 270to 272.] 

“ In the same year [987] a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Malhdum" 1-Mulk, of ShaylA ^Abd" ’n-Nabi, 
sadr^^ S“Siidur, of Qazi JalaD 'd-Dm of Multan, Qaziy'^ '1-quzat of Sadr 
Jahan, the mufti of the empire, of Shayl^ Mubarak, the deepest writer 
of the age, and of Ghazi Khan of Badalhshan, who stood unrivalled in 
the various sciences. The objects of the document was to settle the 
superiority of Imdm-i^ddil (just leader) over the Mujtahid, which 
was proved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which people differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do away with the possibility of disagreeing about laws, 
whether political or religious, and was to bind the lawj^ers in spite of 
themselves. But before the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took place as to the meaning of ijtihdd, and as to whom the term M'ujtahii 
was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Imam who, 
from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the MujtaMd, 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there existed a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verhatim. 

The Document. 

‘ Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and 
peace — and the land of justice and beiieficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal ^Ulamas, w-ho are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the princiides 
of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur^-an 
(Sur. IV, 62), Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority 
among you,'' and secondly, of the genuine tradition, “ Surely, the man who 
is dearest to God on the day of judgment, is the Imdm-i ^Adil : whosoever 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him, rebels against 
Me," and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sultdn-i ^ddll (a just ruler) is higher 


in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
'l-Fatli Jaldl^ ^d-Tnn Muhammad AM>a>r Pddishdh-i ghdz% whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

' Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided 
alw^ays that such an order be not only in accordance with, some verse of 
the Qur^an, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

“ ^ This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal ^Ulamas and lawyers in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.’ 

The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handmiting of ShaylA Mubarak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shay^ had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

'' I7o sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of 
intellect of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

But the state of Shayl^ Abu T-Fazl resembled that of the poet 
Hay rail of Samar qand,^ who after having been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-wara ’n-nahr (Turkistan), joined the old foxes of 
Shl^itic Persia, and chose 'the roadless road ’. You might apply the 
proverb to him — ' He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

^ The birthplace of the poet HayraU is Hot exactly known, though he belongs to 
Turkistan. It is said that he was a great wine-bibber, and travelled about in search of 
places where wine-drinking was connived at. At last he settled at Kashan, and became 
a Slii<?a. He was murdered there by a robber in 961. 
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'' On the 16tli Eajab of this year, His Majesty made a. pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha^ban, at the distance of five hos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint {Mu^m« 
^d-Din). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwaja of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ' skirt ’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.’’ 

[p.273.] 

'' After MalAdum'^ ’1-Mulk and Shay^ ‘^Abd^ ’n-hfabi had left for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the 
Qur*'an, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jinns, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qur*’an as far as they agree with 
man’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qur^xn, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent. 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur*’an. 

An ^Id has come again, and bright days will come~like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar— red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting— once more 
Will fall from these asses — alas, alas ! ^ 

“ His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb^ ’d-Dln Muhammad Khan and 
Shahbaz Khan [vide List of grandees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 80), and 
several others. But they staunchly objected. Q^tb^ ’d-Din said, ‘ What 
would the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if lie 

^ Bada,om bewails the blindness of Akbar, Abu ^1-Fazl, etc., who threw away the 
means of grace of the Islam {prayers, fasts). 
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heard all this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.' His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as he showed so much opposition ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from 
India, and be a respectable man there ; he might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar— 
that hellish dog — made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, and said, ‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner? It would not take me long to settle you.' It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general, / Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ " 

[p. 276.] 

' In this year the Tamghd (inland tolls) and the J azya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of ddmSy were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire.' 

'“^In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunpur, headed by 
Muhammad Ma^ sum of Kabul, Muhammad Ma^ sum Khan. Mu^izz’^ 
’l-Mulk, Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd (wde above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy^ '1-quzat 
at Jaunpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the kin^ of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general histories ; Elphinstone, p. 511. Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd andMu^izz^ '1-Mulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

'' In the same year the principal ^Ulamas, asMakhdu^ '1-Mulk, Shayli 
Munawwar, Mulla ‘^Abd^ 'sh-Shukur, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

[p. 278.] 

'' Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind {vide above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by Shay^Ibn ^Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Sdhib-i 
Zamdn ^ was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 

^ jSahib-i Zarnan, or “ Man of the Period ”, is a title frequently given to Imam MahdL 
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were found to agree with the usages of His Majestf. He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that the son of a Sahdhi (one who knew Muhammad) 
had once come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. 
But as the HajI during discussions, behaved imprudently towards 
Abu ’1-Fazlj Hakim Abu d-Fath and Shah Fath^ dlah, he was sent to 
Eantanbhur, where he died in 994. 

'' Farmans were also sent to the leading ShaylAs and ^Ulamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants (miZe 2nd book, 4 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 
them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held s])iritiuil 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar, This practice become quite common .... 
The poor ShayMis, who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirees, and had no 
other place where to live, except mouseholes.’’ 

[p. 288.] 

‘‘ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Sdhib-i Zamdn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmud of BasaMiwan {vide above, p. 186), who had said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong . . And Khwaja Mawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, 

came with a pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a 
tradition was quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as 
that time was no^v over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Mawlana also brought a pamphlet written 
by himself on the subject. The Shi ^ahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with ^illi, and some quoted the following Rubd^i, which is said 
to have been composed by Nasir-i !^usraw,^ or, according to some, by 
another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 

^ The text here does not give a clear meaning. 

^ A Persian poet of the fifth century of the Hijrah* As he was a free-thinker and 
ShKah, his poems were much read at the time of Akbar. The Farhang-i Jahangin is 
full of verses from the works of this ancient poet. 


'' AJl this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else/’ ^ 

[p. 29L] 

At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Humam [vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and Shay^ 
Abfi ’l-Fazl his own father. 

“ During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees ; . and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

“ All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples, 
of the throne.” 

[p. 299.] 

At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent ShaylA Jamal BaHityar 
to bring Shayli Qutb^ ’d~Din of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ' attracted by God When Qxitb^ ’d-Din came, the 
emperor brought him to a conference with some Christian priests, and 
rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the ShayHi exclaimed, 'Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of 
His Majesty I, shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safely 
through, he proves by it the truth of his religion.’ The fire was made, 
the Shayli pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, 

' Come on, in the name of God ! ’ But none of the priests had the courage 
to go. ■ 

“ Soon after the Shay Hi was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

" A large number of Shay^s and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaykhs and 
disciples, and known under the name of IlaMs. They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ‘ Eepentance is our Maid.’ 
And so they had invented similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Maj esty. 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qandahar, and were given to merchants, 
in exchange for Turkish colts.” 

[p.30L] 

'' His Majesty was now [990] convinced that the Millenium of the 
Islamitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, 
remained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The Shayj^s and ^Ulamas who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Islam, and to ruin the faith of 
the, nation, by making new and absurd regulations. The first order 
which "was passed was that the coinage should show the era of the- 
Millenium,^ and that a history of the one thousand years should be written,, 
but commencing from the death of the Prophet. Other extraordinary 
innovations were devised as political expedients, and such orders were 
given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. Thus the sijda, or prostra- 
tion, was ordered to be performed as being proper for kings ; but instead 
of sijda, the word zaminbos was used. Wine also was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors ; but no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproars. For the 
sake of keeping everything within proper limits. His Majesty established 
a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of wine was 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got supplies- 
of wine ; for who could strictly inquire into such a matter ? It was in 
fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people even 
said that pork formed a component part of this wine ! Notwithstanding 
all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large number of 
people were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

‘‘ Similarly, according to the proverb,^ ' Upset, but don’t spill,’ the 
prostitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could 
scarcely be counted, so large w^as their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which was called SJiaitdnpura, or Devilsville.. 
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A Daro^a and a clerk also were appointed for it^ who registered the 
names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty and get his permission. 
In the same way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance soon led to bloodshed. Though in some cases capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing what they liked. 

His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, o.r confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Baja Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who had gone beyond the four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues.^ At that time he happened to live in Lis 
jagir in the Pargana of Karah ; and when he heard of the affair, he 
applied for permission to turn Jogi : but His Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow — which 
in their opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists — as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard, ^ which things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their castes ; he abstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a beard ; and one could not exactly see of what merit or 

^ Fam^il-i arba<ia, or the four virtue.s, viz., hihmat wisdom ; shujd^at courage ; 
chastity*; ^addlat justice. Books on AWdq divide each into several kinds. Compare 
the above with the cardinal virtues of the ancient justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude. 

2 “ The last three things are inconvenient in kissing.” 
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importance it was to cultivate a beard. Moreover, former ascetics bad 
looked upon carelessness in letting tbe beard grow as one way of mortify- 
ing one’s flesh, because such carelessness exposed them to the reproach 
of the world ; and as, at present, the silly lawyers of the Islam looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was clear that shaving 
was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers this argument 
calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis also 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ' some Qazis ’ 
of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words ha-md yapalu ba^z^ 
H-quzdP (as some Qdzls have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a corrupt reading, and should be ka-md yaf^alu ba^z^ 'l-qi^sdt 
(as some tvicked men have done) ... 

The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and ^ . . . and other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The ^YOTds Kufr shdyi^ shud, or ' heresy became 
common’, express the TanM (985). Ten or twelve years after the 
commencement of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jani, chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows : — ' I, such a one, son of such a one, have 
willingly and cheerfulty renounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, 
whether low or high, as I have Avitnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to him my property and life, my honour and religion.’ And 
these papers — there could be no more effective letters of damnation — 
were handed over to the Mujtahid (Abu ’1-Fazl) of the new Creed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, and earth might have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

“ In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

“ ' God is indeed Almighty— but not what they say.’ 

" The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 

^ The text has o balbalan (?) cunabula B.] hih lehanast^ which I do 

not understand. 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets, ^ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

'' Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass.^ 

'' A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

^'The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen ^ was no longer 
considered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man 
was the sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if people would first bathe,, 
and then have connexion. 

^‘Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays.^ 
Such feasts were called Ash-i hay at, food of life.® 

‘‘The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at 
the time of prayer was made obligatory.® . . . 

“ The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mulla Mubarak, a 
worthy disciple of Shay^ Abu T-Pazl wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked 
such productions, and promoted the authors. 

“The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was introduced, 
of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Nisdb'^^ 's-sibiyan^ Fourteen festivals also were 

1 Payzi. ■■ ■ 

^ I.e., that you are a dog. 

^ According to the law, bathing is required after jima^ and ihtildm, 

^ For the poor. 

® Provisions for the life to come. 

® The Muhammadan law enjoins Muslims to go to the Mosques simply dressed. Sills 
is forbidden. Muhammadans disapprove of our “ Sunday dresses ” and pewage. 

7 Vide p. 43, note 1. 
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introduced, corresponding to tlie feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but tlie feasts 
of the Musalmans, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people ^ used to 
go to it. The new era Avas called Tan^-i IlaM, ot ‘Divine Era On 
copper coins and gold muhrs, the era of the Millennium ^ was used, as 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
was looked upon as a crime ; and Muhammadan law, the exegesis of the 
Qur^'an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the ct;, ^ and b, were avoided. Thus for 

AllcUii ’Ka A people wrote Abdullah; and for AAadi, 

Ahad% etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Sliahnama, which Firdawsi gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court — 

From eating the flesh of caniels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate! 

“ Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
calumny, as the verses from the . . .,^ in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

“ In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Ru^yat, TakUf, and TakwmA the details of 
the day of resurrection and judgment— all were doubted and ridiculed. 


^ The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

- That is, the word alf (one thousand) was put on the coins. From this passage 
it would appear that coins with alf on it [vide Marsden, p. 599) were struck a.bout 991. 

The word in the text is Sajardk (?). In an engagement Muliammad lost two of 
his teeth. 

Iluyat, or diddr-i IldM dar fannat, the actual seeing of God in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis. The Shi^Iahs say there will be no actual seeing. 

Taklif, A man is Qn\\odmuhallafbi-sh-shar^^hoxmd hj the law, if he belong to 
the Islam ; secondly ^ if he have <^aql or a sound mind ; thirdly ^ if he have reached bulngh^ 
i.e., if he be of age. 

Takwln means existence between two non-existences Thus a present 

event stands between a past and a future non-existence. This, the Islam says, is the case 
with the world, which will come to an end. But Akhar denied it, as he did not believe 
in a day of judgment. 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not 
accepted. But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is 
a sine qua non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen if you bring the Qur^'an and the Tradition, 
Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

'' Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps 
^discussions’ is not the correct name : we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents. Thus Latif Kbwaja. who came from a 
noble family in Turkistan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in 
Tirmizf s ShamaSl} and asked how in all the world the neck of the Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel.^ Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc. . . . 
At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to sit down as ' The Forty and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said, ' You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.’ But it is 
impossible for me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they made 
about the when historical books happened to be read out, 

especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of Siffin,^ etc.- — would that I were 

^ The book of the famous {Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which contains 

all Traditions regarding the figure and looks of the prophet. The word idol is expressive 
of great beauty ; hut the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to Muhammad, 
who had abolished idols. 

2 This refers to the charge of adultery brought against ^^Ayisha Muhammad’s fa vourite 
wife. The whole story will be found in Sale’s Qur^'an, Sur. 24, p. 288. 

® The Chihli tandn, or 40 Ahddls, After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long series of prophets, the earth complained to God, that henceforth she would no longer 
be honoured by prophets walking on her surface. God promised her that there should 
always be on earth forty (according to some, seventy-hm) holy men, Ahdals, for whose 
sake He would let the earth remain. The chief of the Forty is called Ghauh^^, 

. Fadak is a village not far from Makkah, which Fatimah claimed as her own ; but 
Abu Bakr would not let her have it. Siffm is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took place, between Ali and Mu<?awiyab. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and Shi<?ahs. 
Hence the author of the Dabistan has also made use of them in his Dialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English translation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf! The Shi^ahs, of coarse, gained the day, and the Suiims were 
defeated ; the good were in fear, and the wdcked were secure. Every day 
a new order w^as given, and a new aspersion or a new doubt came up ; 
and His Majesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a proof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the proverb, 'Who slanders others, 
slanders himself/ . . . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but ' Allah^ Akbar \ and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as a daily religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, 
at this time, composed a qii^a of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 
Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, ^ 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

' This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 

Next year, if God will, he will be god.’ 

" At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the 
^Ulamas and the pious, nay even the Qazis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . . And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzi, called out, ' Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers ! ’ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called Sharaf'^^ 'sh-shamf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
jagirs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in projiortion of the tribute they had brought.’ 

'‘In this year Giilbadaii Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shah Abu 
Turab also, and I^timad IHian of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to be transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar— though it is difiicult to 
guess the motive — went four kos to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was brought 
to town.” 

[p.312.] 

" In this year, ShayMi Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ' Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qur*'an) j hence it is impossible to trust 
either.’ 

" Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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at the approaching close of the Millenium, he did not make use of the 
sword, ' the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Isma^il of Persia had done. 
But His Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the wlgar, into his devilish nets. 

'' The following Euba^i of Nasir-i IGiusraw was often quoted at court — 
I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 

Either politics must change or religion. 

* I clearly see the hidden secret. 

^t At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawan said, ' I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmans 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may believe.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The TdnlA was found in the words 
lMd84 hid^at, i}i% innovation of heresy (990). 

“ During those days also the public prayers and the amn^ which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahmd, Muhammad, etc., became 

ofiensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after sometime, those courtiers 
who had such names, changed them ; and names as Ydr Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khan, were altered to Rahmat To call such ill-starred 
wretches by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, 
and there was not only room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it was even necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ' It 
is OTong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

"And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God 
forsake these wretches ! ” 

[p.315.] 

" In Rahi^^ ^s-sdm 990, Mir Path" ’llah came from the Dakhin {vide 
above, p. 34). ... As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas^ 
’d-Din Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters, 
His Majesty thought that Fath^ ’llah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. ButFath'^ ’llah was such a staunch Shi^ah, and at 



the same time suclh. a worldly of&ce-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up a jot of the 
tittles of bigoted Shiism. Even in the state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his Shi^ah prayers — a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but he connived at his 2)ractices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. Once 
the emperor in Fath^ dlah’s presence,^ said to Bir Bar, ' I really wonder 
how any one in his senses can believe that a man, whose body has a certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his bed, go up. to heaven, 
there have 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on. his return find his 
bed still warm ? ' So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘ Why,^ 
said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ‘ it is really impossible for me to lift 
up the other foot ! What silly stories men will believe.’ And that 
wretch (Bir Bar) and some other wretches — whose names be forgotten — 
said, ' Yea, we believe ! Yea, we trust ! ’ This great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath" Tlah — His Majesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because he wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Bada,oni mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is not quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bada,oni clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself {vide p. Ill, note 2) translated passages to Naqib Khan. 
Abu T-Fazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing the 
fourth book of the Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Iniex to the Historians 

oj India, p. 259. 

[p. 321.] 

'' In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 

^ As ’llah was a good mechanic, Akbar thought that by referring to the weight 

of a man, and the following experiment with his foot, he would induce Fath^ ’llah to. 
make a remark on the Prophet’s ascension 
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who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

‘‘ A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning tow^ards the sun ; he 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidars. For the 'woid jamd^at 
(public prayer). His Majesty used the termyma^ (copulation), and for 
hayya ^ ala, he said yalald talald. 

The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered/’ 

^ [p. 324.] ^ 

In the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Kliayr-pum and the othei Dharmpura. Some of Abil’l-Fazl’s people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Jogls also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Jogipura. His 
Majesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their 
occupations ; the influence of pensiveness ; their several practices and 
usages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also during a night called Slvrdt, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogis, who promised him that he should live three and four 
times as long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it. Fawning CQurt doctors, wisely enough, found proofs 

^ Hayya ^ala, for ''hayya <;ala "s-saldh^' [the waqf ioim of salat], “Come quick to the 
prayer,” is a phrase which occurs in the Azdn, Yalald talald is a phrase used by drunkards 
in the height of mirth. 
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for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn ^ was at hand, with which a new cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books that 
men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years ; and in 
Thibet there were even now a class of Lamas, or Mongolian devotees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and more. For 
this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these Lamas, 
limited the time he spent in the harem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening ^ of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

'' His Majesty gave his religious system the name of TawhU-i IlaJn, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism 

He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special disciples Chelds (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of people, men- and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
Majesty finished saying the 1,001 names of the ' Greater Luminary ’, 
and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected another sQt of 1,001 

^ Zu^al, in Persian Kayioan, Saturn. This planet is looked upon as the fountain of 
wisdom. Nizami says sdwad-i sajina ba-kaywdn supurd, - He (Muhammad) gave Saturn 
the power of writing.” Amodr Suhayli^ in praise of some physician, Zuhal shagird-i 
u dar nuqta-ddnh “Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.” Hence the famous astronomer 
Abu’l-Qasim has the laqab (title) of Ghuldm-i 7j%b(d. Besides, there are several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planets reigns. The first cj’^cle wns that of Saturn, 
during which the ages of men were long. The last cycle is that of the moon, during w^hich 
people do not attain a very old age. It existed already at the time of Hafi^, who 
says, In chi shonst hi dar dawr-i qamar mibimm. “ What misfortune is this which w^e 
witness in the cycle of the moon ? ” 

^ Vide my text edition, fourth book, p. 8, 1. 9. 


names of ^ His Majesty the Sun and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Ram Kishn and other infidel kings ; and though Lord 
of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 
of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honour Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They 
also wrote this nonsense on, old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed every word of it. 

‘'In this year also, in the state hall of Rath pur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qiillatayn ^ of the Shafi^is and Shi^ahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

“His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shi^^ahs, w^hen the Hindustanis, without exception, \vent to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the Shi^ah side.’’ 

[p. 336.] 

During this year [992], Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohah and Mulla Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to sadrsJiip's in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Ilazdr SJmd^ or ‘ The 
Thousand Rays ’, which contained IfiOOqita^s in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II, p. 338,] 

They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the new religion. Instead of the usual tree,^ His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase 'AlldJi^ 
AJcbar ’ was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was ever 3 rfching 
else admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even 

^ Qullaiayn, two large jars containing 1,200 ratJ'-i ^raqi {^iraqi pounds) of water. 
According to the ShiQahs and the SbafKi sect, water does not become najis, or soiled, 
from its being used, provided the quantity of water weigh not less than 1,200 rati, or the 
cube of 3| spans. Hanifah fixed (10 just deep enough that the hand, in passing 

over it, do not touch the bottom. The experiment which Akbar made had for its object 
to throw blame on the HanafI Sunnis* 

^ Heads of sects give their pupils trees, not of genealogy, but of discipleship as, 
Ahmad, disciple of qAli, disciple of Mu<?m, disciple of Bayazid, etc., ending with their 
own name and the name of that disciple to whom the tree (shajara) is given. 
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built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the j)layers on 
interest {vide Second book, A^in 15). Interest and shatal (money given 
at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, %vere not 
to marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddiqa ^ was totally disapproved of. But why should I mention other 
blasphemies? — May the attention which any one pays to them run 
away like quicksilver — really I do not know what human ears cannot 
bear to hear ! 

The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a reason why people should not believe the wnrds of the prophets. 
So especially in the case of David ^ and the story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called a lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 

^ What people sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became 
notorious in the w^hole world as the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible ’ authority got the nickname of Ahu-jalil? 
Yes, ' If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations were the most important, and everything else w^as accessory. 

In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
New Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the wmmen of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-contracts, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

'' The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 

^ Siddiqa is the title of ^Ayisha, the daughter of Abu Bakr. “ She was six years old, 
•when she was engaged to Muhammad, who was then fifty years old. The actual marriage 
took place when she was nine years old. ‘ I sat,’ she relates, ^ with other girls in a swing, 
when my mother called me. I went to her, not knowing what she w^anted. She took 
my hand and led me to the door of the house. I now guessed what she wished to do with 
me : my heart throbbed, but I soon got again composed. I washed my face and my head, 
and was taken inside, where several women w^ere assembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, they handed me over to the Prophet.’ As she w'as 
so young, she took her toys to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so much, 
that even in the mosque* at the time of the service, he put his head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played with her hair {Tha<Jlahi Tafsir 2, ISO) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would be his wife in Paradise.” From Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, III, p. 62. 

^ David counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the zabur, or the Psalms. 

® Properly father of ignorance. Bada,oni means Abu ’LFazl, which name signifies 
father of wisdom. Besides, Abfi ’i-Fazl had the title (taMlo>Uns) Alldmi, the most learned. 
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and tkough His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, lie 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belontrs 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindustanis nor the Moghuls 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. 
But if others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any 
sacrifice, His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views 
or not.” 

[p. 340.] 

In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, wdiich cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.” 

During the month of Safar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s trooj^s were defeated by the Yusuf-za,is . Bada,oni says (p. 350) : 

“ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, weie killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan, ^ and Khwaja ^Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mulla Sheri, the poet, and many 
others w^hose names I cannot specify. The words az Khivdja ^Amh hayf^ 
express the Tarili of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abu l-Fad and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Rabi^'^ 1-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak. ... But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Bir Bar. He said, ' Alas ! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned ’ ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Bir Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] 

No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ' One God, and one wife.’ W omen, 

^ Vide List of grandees, Text edition of the A*'m, p. 227, No. 220, where for Husayn 
read Hasan* In the MSS. of the A^’in he is called or My MS. of the Tabaqat 

reads \ ^ Patam Afghan, and calls him a Hazarl, The edition of Bada,oni has wrong 
His biography is not given in the Ma^adr^ %umam* 

2 The letters give 993 ; hence one more— 994. 
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I on reacliingtlie limit of tlieir period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, 
they might do so, though this was ^ against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu girl, ’whose husband had died before the marriage was consum- 
I mated, should not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a 

hardship, they should nob be prevented (from burning the girl); but 
then a Hindu widow should take the girl . . 

“ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say 'Allah^ Alcbar \ 
i and the other should respond ‘ Jall^ Jalldlu-h'^ \ These formulas were 

I to take the place of our mldm, and the answer to the saldm. The beginning 

^ of counting Hindu months should be the 28th day, and not the 16th, 

because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikramajit. The 
I Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 

But the order was not obeyed, though farmans to that effect, as early as 
990, had been sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

'' Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalman Qazis. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths they should put heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not ; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shot off when the man jumped into the water, he was guilty. 

People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
I feet towards the w'est.^ His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 

r position.’’ 

[p.363.] 

j ''In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 

[ to ail. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 

I philosophy. The TanM of this order is Fasdd4 fad (995) ... 

, " On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 

I£han Khanan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahar, Hajipur and Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man Singh. He said without reserve, ‘ If Your Majesty mean by the 

^ The text has %vas not against the ideas of the Hindus (?). 

^ The text of the whole passage is doubtful. The readings of the three MSS. which 
Mawlawi Aj^a Alimad <;A1I had in editing Bada,om, give no sense. 

^ “ This was an insult, because the Muhammadans in India face the west during prayer. 
Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p, 66, 


term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to 
say so — but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.’ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

'' During the month of Safar 996, Mirza Fulad Beg Barlas managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi^ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The TdnJch of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe Manjar-i Fulad, ' Hail, steel of Fulad,’ or by ^uk-i 
saqan, ' hellish hog ! ’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his 
agony, I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig,^ and others 
too witnessed it — 0 God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us ! His Majesty had Mirza Fiilad tied to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Labor ; for when Hakim 
Abu-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, ‘ If religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
one ^ than the Mulla.’ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, ' This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain 
alive,’ and ordered his execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirza three or four days. The Shi^ahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put 
a long nail into the anus, and plunged him several times into the river.^ 
After his burial, ShaylA Fayzi and Shayli Abu’l-Fazl put guards over 
his grave ; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year His. 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Labor one night took the hideous 
corpse of the Mulla from the grave, and burned it.” 

[pp, 376, 376, 380.] 

In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 

^ Sunnis assert that this transfiguration into an animal {masMi) happens very often 
to ShKahs, because they revile the iSalabah Fayzi, according to Bada,oni, looked and 
barked like a dog, when dying. Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as. 
a great proof of the correctness of their ma^ab, is that no Shi<iah can ever become a 
kajiz, i.e., no Shi<;ah can commit the Qoran to memory. 

2 Either Akbar or Abu ’1-Fazl. 

® This was done to clean the intestines of faeces^ which were thrown into the river 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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forbidden before tlie age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together wdth a butcher, he was to 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers 
which he used in eating. 

“ In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

'' In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwdls to carry out Akbar’s 
commands. They will be found in the Third book of the AHn, AHn 5. 
The following are new — 

‘Mf any of t}i% clarsaniyy a disciples died, whether man or woman,, 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out 
the corpse, and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is. 
based upon a fundamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but whicli 
I cannot here mention. 

“ If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about towm,. 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her- 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there^ 
what she liked.” 

[p.391.] 

At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means tO' 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure becomo 
Musalmans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man. 
should be interfered wdth on account of his religion, and every one should, 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu v-oman fall in. 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
from him by force, and be given back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

In this year A<?zam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharifs,^ and throwing aw^ay the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijda and following all 
other rules of discipleshijD ; he cut off his beard, and w^as very forward at 
social meetings and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith 


^ From darsan^ for which mde p. 165. 

2 This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
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from the Eeverend Master Abu 1-Fazl, and got Ghazipur and Hajipur 

[p. 404.] 

^'During the Muharram of 1004, Sadr Jahan, mufti of the empire, 
who had been promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons; and having 
taken the Shast ^ of the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and 
got his Hazanship. He even asked His Majesty what he was to do with 
his beard, when he was told to let it be. On the same day, Mulla Taqi of 
Shushtar^ joined, who looks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now” engaged in rendering the Shahiiama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the emperor, using the phrase ^mmatu-h^ 
sMnu~h^,^ wherever the wmrd Stm occurs. Among others that joined were 
Shaykhzada Gosala Khan of Banaras ; Mulla Shah Muhammad of 
Shahabad^ ; and Sufi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad Ghaw^s. They all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up their beards agreeabty to the rules, and. thus looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mu-tardsh-i chand, or ' several 
shavers express the of this event (1004). The new candidates 

behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,^ or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ' My dear little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, but 
the Islam will still remain on your neck h This Ahmad, ' the little Sufi, ’ 
is the same who claimed to he the pupil, or rather the perfect successor, 
of ShayMi Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had come to India and the ShayHi had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.’’ 

So far, Bada,onI. We have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans ; but to judge from Bada,oni’s remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shast must have been much larger. 

1. Abu ’1-FazL 

2. Fayzi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 

1 SJiasty which has been explained on p. 174, also means a fish hook. 

^ Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, No. .352. 

® Because Mulia-mmadana use such phrases after the name of God. 

^ Vide p. 112, note 3. 

® That is, over-zealous. 
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3. SiiayHi Mubarak, of Nagor, tHeir father. 

4. Ja^far Beg Isaf lOiaii, of Qawin, a historian and poet. 

5. Qasim-i Kahi, a poet. V 

6. ^Abd."^ ’s-Samad, Akbar's court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A^zam Khan Koka, after his return from Makkah. 

8. Mulla ShSi Muhammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Sufi Ahmad. 

10 to 12. Sadr Jahan, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

: 14. Sultan Khwaja, a sadr. 

15. Mirza Jani, chief of Thathah. 

16. Taqi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shaylizada Gosala of Banaras. 

.MS.'.'Bir Bar. ; 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the ; the others are mentioned in the 
;above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar's views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hinduism 
and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to the 
scattered remarks in the nor to the longer article in the Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will only be 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbarh birth. 

[JDabistdn, p. 390.^] 

“ Khwaja Mas^ud, son of Khwaja Mahmud, son of Khwaja MursMd^ 
^l-Haqq, who was a gifted SdJiib~i hdl,^ said to the writer of this book, 
My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ' reveals himself ’. I did not know, whether that 
august personage had appeared, or would appear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the blessed ^ Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of 
Eajab of the year 949, the lord Jalal^ ’d-Din Akbar, the august son of 
Humayun Padishah and Hamida Banu Begum.” 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 172, note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which the author 

^ Vide also Shea and Troyer\^ English translation of the Dabistan, III, p. 49. 

^ Vide p. 171, note 2. 
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of the Dabistaii lias divided Ms article on the Divine Faith The 
second chapter contains religions dialogues, and extracts from Bada.oni, 
which are rather conjectnrally rendered in Shea’s Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars.^ The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A^m. 

p. 4-10. His Majesty also sent money to Irmi, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.” ^ 

p. 412. Abu 1-Fazl wrote, as a counter fart to Ms commentary on the 
Ayatt^ l-kurs'i (p. 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
{vide -p All) oi two juz. 

p. 413. When Sultan Khwaja.^ who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty would 
not have him buried like a m^ad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
with a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whose liglit cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken aAvay by force and handed 
over to her family ; but so should also a Musalmdn woman, ivho had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, he prevented from joining Hinduism!^ ^ 

p. 414. “ I heard from Mulla Tarson of Badal^shan, •who was a 

Hanafi by sect, that once during the year 1058 he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ^ One of my companions,’ he 
said, ‘ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Representative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell dowm, and crushed his toe.” 

p. 431. In Multan, 1 saw Shah Saldm^ ^llah, who has renounced 
the world, and is a muwahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
with JalaD ’d-Din Akbar, and bad heard him frequently say, ‘ Had I 

^ The author of the Dabistan gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatars was in some way mysteriously connected with their sun and 
star worship, and that their conversion to the Islam was looked upon as the beginning 
of tbeir decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akbar’s successes 
and sun worship. 

2 Regarding this Ardsher, v^detTournal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 14. Akbar’e 
fire temple was in the Harem. 

3 Vide above, p. 214. 

^ The words in italics are not in’Bada,oni. The object of the order was evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ; for, according to the Muhammadans,, 
women are looked upon as ndqif^ 


formexly possessed the knowledge which I now have, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself ; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daughters.' A friend of mine 
said, he had heard Nawab /?Abd“ 1-Hasan called Lashkar Khan of 
Mash, had, report the same as having been said by Akbar. 

Salam^ llah also said that God’s Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ^0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other 
living animals.’ 

A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his 
service people of all classes,^ J ews, Persians, Turanis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, Avould cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), w^ho 
used to dethrone their kings. Hence Shah ^Abbas, son of Sultan .Khuda- 
banda-yi Safa wi, imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the 
Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those whom he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.” . 

The passages in the A^Tn which refer to Akbar ’s religious views are 
the following : — p. Ill ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 56 ; 59 ; 60 ; 61, 11. 20 to 24 ; 
A^’in 26, p. 64 ; p. 96, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Bada,oni, vide above p. 189, 1. 19 ; p. 103, 
note 3 ; p. 110, note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115, 1. 4, because the ‘‘ making of 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; Ahn 72, p. 162 ; 168 ; A^in 77, p. 162 ; Ahn 81, p. 226^ 
In the Second Book, A®'ms 18, 19, 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of A^'in 1 
(Tarikh Ilahi) ; A^Ins 2, 5, 9, 10 ; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A®'Jn 
had been completed. Bada,onrs history ends ^\uth a.h. 1004, or A.n. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
''Memoirs”, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1696, Akbar, im 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 


1 Vide the notes of A^'in .30 of the Second Book. 
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repented ’’ on his death~bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.^ 

With Akbar’s dearth, ^ the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died before 
Akbar ; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.® As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under Awrangzeb. ,But people still talked of the Divine 


^ The story of Akbar’s “ conversion ” is also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
second edition, p. 531. The Mulla whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have called is Sadr Jalian, who, as remarked above on p. 219 was a member of the 
Divine Faith. This in itself is improbable. Besides, the Tnznk-i Jahangiri, as published 
by Sayyid Ahmad, says nothing about it. Nor does the Iqbainama, a poor production 
(though written in beautiful Irani Persian), or Khafi lOian, allude to the conversion 
which, if it had taken place, would certainly have been mentioned. IGiafi Klian especially 
would have mentioned it, because he says of Bada.oni, that he said and wrote about the 
religious views of the Emperor things which he should not have related {vide Khdfl 
I, p. 196). The silence of the author of the Dabistan is still more convincing, whilst the 
story of Mulla Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion against Akbar (p. 220), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent To tiiis we have to add that Jahangir, in his 
Memoirs, adopts a respectful phraseology when mentioning the sun, which he calls Bazmt 
Nayyir-i A^zam ; he also continued the sijda, though offensive to pious Muhammadans, 
and Akbar’s Solar Era, though it involved a loss to the revenue because for every 33 lunar 
years, the state only received taxes for 32 solar years ; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, as the EdkM (vide above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam p. 100). 

2 Akbar died on the SJiab4 Ghahdrshambih, 12t7i Jumddq H-iMra 1014 a.h., which, 
according to note 3 of p. 180, is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, as in Price, and all 
European Historians], the 15th October, 1605, old style. Hence Al?;bar would have died 
in the night which followed the day on which he celebrated his sixty-third birthday if 
we adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 64, note 1. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The Padishakndma (vol. I, p. 66) says that Akbar died at the age of sixty- three (solar) 
years and one day, in the night of the ChaTidrsTiayrihih (the night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday) of the 12th Juindda 'Uu^rd, corresponding to the 2nd Abdn of Akbar’s 
Era. The Mir^dt and Khdfi JUmn (I, p. 235) give the same ; the latter adds that Akbar 
died at midnight. 

Padishahnama (p. 69) and IHian (p. 246) fix the or accession, of 

Jahangir for Thursday, the 20th Jumddq %u^rdf or the 10th Aban, i.e. 8 days after 
Akbar’s death. 

Muhammad Hadi, in his preface to the Tuzuk-i Jahdngln, says that Akbar died on the 
Shab’i Ghahdrshambih, IMh Jumadq H-uhhrd : and Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk 
refers the Julus to Thursday, the eighth J umadq '"l-uMrd; but the word is often 
confounded in MSS. with 

Again the Mir^dt, and Sharif -i Irani in his Iqhdlndma, mention the Julus as having 
taken place on Thursday, the eleventh Jumadq ^l-ujArd, Lastly, the prefaces of the 
Farhang-i Jahdngm refer the julus to the third Thursday [the twentieth day] of Jumddq 
"l-awwal [a mistake for corresponding to the roz4 Mkur, or the eleventh of Aban. 

® Fide Tuzuk, p. 22, 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the Dabistan collected his 
notes on Akbar’s religion.^ 

A^m 78. 

THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Mdsa 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, thxQ Halqa elephants are mustered, according to their 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name 
of each animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a difierent name. His Majesty knows to which section most of the 
elephants belong — ^ten elephants form a section of ten {dahd,l), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born ; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time ; the date when an elephant was made Mdsa ; its 
promotion in the halqas ; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many 
times His Majesty has mounted it ; how many times it was brought for 
riding out ; the time of the last muster ; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of its name (?) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price ; how it came into the possession of His Majesty ; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; WT^hich rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Each day five tahwlM (transferable) elephants are inspected by an 

^ Only one of Akbar’s innovations, the Sijda was formally abolished by Shahjahan. 
“During the reigns of [Akbar], and JannaUmakani [Jahangir], it was 

customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themselves, placing the forehead on the ground. , . . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, but had been abolished by the Islam. . . . When His Majesty [Shahjaban] 
mounted the throne, he directed his imperial care to tM reintroduction of the customs of 
the Isldm^ the strict observance of which had died away, and turned his august zeal to re- 
building the edifice of the la w of the Prophet, ivhich had all hut decayed. Hencn on the 
very day of his accession, His Majesty ordered that putting the forehead on the ground 
should be restricted to God. Mahabat ®an, the Commander- in-Chief, objected at 
first, etc. His Majesty would not even allow the Zaminbos, or kissing the ground, and 
subsequently introduced a fourth Tasllm fAkbarhad fixed three, vide p, 166, 1. 5],” 
Pddiskdhndma, I, p. 110. 
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experienced roan. Tlie following custom is obseived : When, new 
eiepliants arrive for the government, tbey are banded over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced oABicers, who fix their rarilrs. Such elephants 
are called elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 

rank is finally settled, and the elephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several halqas 
are set apart for this purpose. The ranlr of the Midsa elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Maj estv ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
has mounted them. In the halqas, the precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
l^dsa elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves. After 
them come the halqas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge; for such officers are thought of first. Fawjdars, whose 
eiejffiants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 

A^ln 79. 

THE MUSTEK OF HOESES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the Masu courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Guts, Qisrdqs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
and the Bdrglr horses (vide p. 146, 1. 25 ; p. 143, 1. 10 from below, and 
A^Tn 54, p. 147). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 
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by their value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever oflEicers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
If horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the musters ; or if not filled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bazar- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhrs, have their value 
fixed in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every ^lrdq% Mujannas 
{vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 

A^ln 80 . 

THE MUSTEK OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five qatdrs 
are daily inspected. Those pansadis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Darogha has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatdr of excellent Bu^dis and Jammazas. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jammazas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on wliich day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 

A%t 81 . 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the DmaU — ^an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship — several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 

AHn 82 . 

THE MUSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six qatdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays ; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 

A^m 83. 

THE PAGOSff T BEGTJLATION.^ 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the stores, 

^ The object of tins curious regulation was to determiue the amount of the fines which 
Akbar could justly infliSt on the officers in charge of the animals belonging to the Court, 
if the condition of the animals did not eorrespond to his expectations. The daily extra- 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (A^'ins 43, 51, 62, 
67, 70), and the several Daroghas (store-keepens) entered into their rozimmchas, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each animal. These day-books were produced at the 
musters, and special officers measured the fatness of each animal, and compared it v/ith 
the food it had been receiving since the last muster, as shown in the day-book. Akbar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which corresponded to a maximum quantity of 
daily food, (o^) Similarly, he determined a fatness (B), resulting from a daily quantity of 
food (6), though Abfi ’I-Ba?l does not specify how this was done. The quantities A, B, etc.. 
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teaches equity^ reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This is done by the Fdgoslit regulation. 
From time to time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspects the animals himself, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, proper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . 

For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the halqas, one halqa which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the 
oflicers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter lialqa. 
If the Fawjdar works in concert with the Darogha, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjadr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Daro^a for the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the whole lialqa. In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the case of camels, the Daro^a is fined the amount 

8A 7A 6A 

were then divided into several fractions or degrees, as ~~ etc. Thus in the case 

of elephants the maximum fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Pa-gosht means a quarter of flesh, and evidently expresses that the food a only produced 
I A, instead of JA. The name was then transferred to the regulation. 

We do not know how the mustering officers applied Akhar’s rule, whether by measuring 
the circumference of an animal or by weighing it. The rule may ajipear fanciful and 
unpractical ; but it sho%vs how determined Akbar was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Baroghas, Hence the carefulness which he showed in assessing fines (A®'ins 48, 57), in 
ordering frequent musters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animals as given hy kl-Din IHiiljT and Sher Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in 

paying cash for all supplies, in allowing veterinary surgeons certain powers, etc. 

^ The text (p. 163, 1. 19) enumerates several fractions, or degrees of leanness, but they 
give no sense. The confusion of the MSS. is due to the want of interpunctuation. 
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of tlie grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen used for carriages, the Daro^a is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain ; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 

A^m 84. 

' ON ANIfilAL FIGHTS. EEGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so that ever\d:hing may be done with propriety and order. But as all 
inen do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation.^ 

Deer ^-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are Mdsa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secondly, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
deer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be Fhasa. Betting oh these fights is allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed 5 dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. 
■Bive Mhdsa pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two Ifihdsa pair 
from His Majesty's hunting-ground ; then five other Mmsa pair. At the 
^ To join Akbar’s Divine Faith.. 

The text has ahu which is the Persian name of the chilcdra (H.), the “ ravine- deer ” 
of Anglo-Indian sportsmen. — P.] 
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same time two pair from tlie deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground 
fight, and afterwards five TMsa deer engage with five deer of tlie eldest 
prince. Then fourteen Midsa pair engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the prince, till the fight with the deer of the 
prince is finished. Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then IMsa deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set bl Mai, ^ a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
quchqdr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between 
cows^ and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before the fighting commences, two Mdsa deer are brought in 
trimmed up, and are set against two deer belonging to peoj^Ie of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on l^dsa deer is eight muhrs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an Athal ; and four, if an 
Anm. As deer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Anln. Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal, 
In case of Mals', the betting is five muhrs ; for water buffaloes, and cocks, 
four ; for cows ^ and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a Mdsa deer ; and 
with one of his own ranlr,^ 3| muhrs, if the bet is on an Apcal ; and three 
on an Anm ; and so also in the same proportion on Mals, water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows,^ fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred may bet on a T^dsa deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30-| R. on an Athal, and 25 J?. on an Anm \ on a Mai 3j muhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3| M. ; and on all other animals, 1|^ M. 
A commander of Flight Hundred is allowed to bet 48 R. on a Mdsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R, on an Athal ; and 24 R. on an Anm ; 


^ Mai, according to A®'In 6 of the second book, is the name for a Gujrat wrestler. 

In text gav, which, in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock. It is improbable 
that cows were used for fighting. — P,] 

® Or perhaps with his opponent in the set (mid)* 

[* See note 2 on previous page.] 



on a Mai ^ Jf . j on a water buffalo and cock, 2| M., and on other animals 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 R, on 
a Mdsa deer ; with one of liis own rank on an AtJml 27^ J?. ; on an Amn 
22 R, ; on a 3Ial 3 M, ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a Mdsa deer ; with one of his own rank, 
25 R. on an Atkal ; 20 R. on an Anm ; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 31. [36 U.] on a Mdsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank 2| M. on an Atkal, and 2 Af. on an Jnm * on 
other animals, as the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 R. on a Mdsa deer ; with one of his owm rank 21|- R. on an Atkal ; 
17 R. on an Anm ; on a Mai 2f M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 31. A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 R. on a Mdsa deer ; with one of his own ranis:, 18f R. on an 
Atkal ; 15 R. on an Anm ; 2|- 31. on a Mai ; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 i?. on a Mdsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 R. on an Atkal, 12 R. on an Anm, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M. 
on a Mdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 1-^- M. on an Atkal ; 1 M. on an 
Anm ; and on other animals as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a Mdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 10 R. on an Atkal \ 8 R. 
on an Anm ; 17 R. on a Mai ; 1| M. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a Mdsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 7| i?. on an A tkal ; 6 R. on a Anm ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 72. on a 
Mdsa deer ; 6|- J?. with one of his o^vn rank on an Atkal ; 5 J?. on an 
Anm ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 R. 
on a Mdsa deer, and 5 R. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 i?. on 
an Amn ; on other animals as before. People who hold no bet 

4 i2. on a Mdsa deer ; with one of their own rank, 2| R. on an Atkal ; 
2 R. on an Anm ; 15 R. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an uinm. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in 3Ial fights, is 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as A.nlns, and the other 
half as ui-tkals. He then writes the names of the Atkals on paper slips, 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an Amn, As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kotal and half kotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of M^dsa deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the kotal deer ; and the deficiency in the 
number of kotals is made up from half kotals. One pair of kotals also is 
brought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 M , ; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 i?. ; a fat 
middling one, 12 i?. ; Do. lean, 8 i?. ; a third class fat one, 7 JS. ; Do. thin, 
5 i?. ; a fourth class fat one, 4 R . ; Do. lean, 2 to 2| R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows ; Khdsa deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, | s. boiled flour, | s. butter, and 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kex^t on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, kotals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get If s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All Mdsa, home-bred, 
kotal deer, and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the 
single last one has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get If s. grain, and | d, 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become khdsa. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1^ s, grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, LJ s. 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 1-| s, 
grain, and I- d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to J s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
I d, is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get §5. of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
2'| $. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get | d. for grass, after 
which period they get ^ d. for grass. 
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I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assenihlies. His Majesty announces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 

A%i 85. 

ON BUILDINGS, 

Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would he no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 

Everywhere also SardfU have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regula,tions, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men, 

A^m 86 . 

THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses; and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 



Red sandstone costs 3cZ. far man. It is obtainable in the hills of 
Fathpur Sikri, His Majesty's residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Mam [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red sandstone 
isang-i gulula), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the 
phan. which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 2^g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, 
and has a value of 250 d., i.e. at the rate of 1 d. ll\ j, per man. 

Bricks ^ are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they 'weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 30 d, thousand. The second cla.ss cost 24 d., and the 
third 10 f?. per thousand. 

Wood. Bight kinds of wood are in general use, 1. Sua/ti,^ imnvBJiled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 IldJn gaz long, and 8 Tdssiij 
broad and high, costs 15d, 6j. But if the height be only 5 or 6 T., 
11 d. lOfy. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Ndzhn, 
called in Hindi Jldh.^ A beam, 10 7^. broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 13| j. ; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5 d, 3|y. 3. Dasa.ng (?), called in Hindi a beam 3 T. broad, 
and 4 gaz long, costs 5 d. 17|-y. 4. Ber,^ 1 T. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
5 d. 17| j. ; so also Tut, or Mulberry. 5. MugMldn (Babul), of the same 
cubic contents as Ho. 4, 5 d, 2j, 6. Sirs, size as before, 10 d. 4y . 7. Da/gdl, 
same size, first quality 8 d. ; second quality, 8 d. 64/. 8. Bakdyin, 
same size, 5 d, 2 j. 

Gaj-i slimn, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahirah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R, per three mans ; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d, QalH-yi sangln, per man 5 d, 5/, Sadafl 
5 d, Chuna, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kangiir, 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turan, tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d, Indian do., tinned, 5-^- d. ; plain ones, 4 d. 12 j. 

Gid-meM (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser. Dmdrm nails, 

j^iiaht in text. In modern Persian this word means a snn-dried brick as opposed 
to djur, a kiln- burnt brick. — P.] 

In Platt’s — P.] 

- ® This word is spelt CMdh in A*'in 90, No. 59. 

Zari.~P,] 

^ Tiie Ber was in great request in Akbar’s time as a building timber, but is now little 
used, except for kingposts and tiebeams, as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
that of Salwood.” Balfour'* s Timber Trees of India, 



5 cl. per ser. Goga, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
seooncl quality, 5 d. ; smallest, 4 cl. 

Screws and nuts, cliiefiy used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
per ser ; ]>lain, 4 d. 

Kings, tinned, 6 d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Khaprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Quiha, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bds, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second quality, 12 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d, for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind is 
sold at 8 Aslirafls [muhrs] per piece. They are used for making thrones.^ 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Patal^ is made of the reed 
wdrich is used for qalcims (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1| d. per square gaz ; second quality, I d. Sometimes 
they sell patal at 2 d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and 1| g. broad. Sirhl is 
made of very fine qalam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of 1-J d. per pair, IJ g. long, and 16 girihs broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

Khas ^ is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price PJ- R. per man* 

Kah-i chappar ^ (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi pula, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kdk-i fldbh, straw, etc,, which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Munj, the bark of qalam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San ^ is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckets, etc., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sirlsh-i hdM, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. p}er ser. 

Luh is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
qal^i. Price, 1 R. per man. 

[2 Or Kindi khas-hhas . — ^3?.] 

[3 For cMappar, M. — P.] 

San, H„ hemp, flax ? — P.] 
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Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gil4 
swMh clay, called in Hindi, geru,^ 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwali,ar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 R. for 1|- s. or one pane for 4 d. 


87. 

ON THE WAGE OF LABOURERS. 

Gilhdrs (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. ; second class, 6 d . ; 
third class, tyd. 

8ang4amsJi (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 e. for each gaz ; one 
who does plain work, 5 d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
7 nan he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpenters^ first class, 7 d. ; second do., 6 d. ; third do., 4 d. ; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1 d. 17 j. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6^. ; third class do., 21 j. 

Pinjara-sdz (lattice worker and wicker worker). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 
24 d. for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d. ; 
when hexagonal, 18 d. ; when ja^fari [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], 16 d!. ; when shatranjl [or square 
fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly, when the work is ghayr-wasU (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 
48 c?. per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arra-Jcash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 2\ d., 
ii stsaw wood ; if ndzhu wood, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Bllddrs (bricklayers),^ first class, daily 3| ; second class do., 3 d. 

If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d* 
per gaz; for laying foundations, 2| d. ; for all other walls, 2 d. For 
digging ditches, i d. per gaz. 

The of a labourer contains 32 laaa-dj. 

Clidh-hayi, or well-diggers, first class workmen, 2d. per gaz; second 
class do., lid.; third class, 1| d. 

Geru, H. Armenian bole. — P,] 

[2 Bel‘dar a digger, a pioneer. — P,] 
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Ghota-Mur, 01 divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 4 d. per 
diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 R, for cleaning a depth of 

1 gaz, 

KhisW-tardsh or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d, 
SiirM^-Jcob (pounders of old bricks), 1| d. for a heap of 8 mans. 
Glass-cutters, 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters, 2 d. per diem. 

Ghappar-band,^ or thatchers, 3 d. per diem ; if done by the job, 24 d. 
for 100 gaz. 

Fatal-band {vide p. 234), 1 d. for 4 gaz, 

Lakhtra, They varnish reeds, etc., with lac. Wages, 2 d, per diem, 
Abkasli, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d, per diem ; second class do., 

2 d. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem, 

A^in 88. 

ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

Stonebuildings, For 12 gaz, one pharl {vide above 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans of chuna ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 man^ 
of chuna are required per gaz, 

Brickbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 m^ans chuna, and 2 m, 27 s. pounded brick (surkhl), 

Claybuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick- 
mould contains 1 s. of earth and | s. of water. 

Astarkdri work. For every gaz, 1 man chuna, 10 s, qal^l, 14 s, surMs 
and 1 5. sm (wde p. 234) are required. 

Sandalakdrl work. For every gaz, 7 s, of gal^l, and 3 s, surJM are 
required. 

Safldkdrl work. 10 5. of qal^i are required per 
Gajkdrl work (white-washing).. For walls and ceilings, 10 per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 ,9. ; chimneys, 10 e. 

Windoivs require 24 s, of lime, 2| s, of glass, 4 s, of sirlsh-i kdhl (putty). 
Plaster for walls, for 14 gaz 1 m, of straw, and 20 m, earth ; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. 
for 16 gaz. 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs^ [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 

[1 See note I to A^-in 86.— R] 

[2 Ghhappar-band. — P.] 

[3 Chiq T., 1— P.] 
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horizontallyj and joined by strings, with narrow interstices bet^^een the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 .9. of lac, 
and 1 6*. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 s. of lac. I s. of zarmlA (aiiripigment). 
If green, Js. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarmkh is added ; if 
black, 4 s. of lac and 8 s. of indigo. 

AHn 89. 

RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS.^ 

One gaz=2i fassuj 

1 tassuj ===24: tiswdnsa 

1 tisivdnsa =24: Mam 

1 Jchdm=2izarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 
one-eighth (?). In Sisati wood, per tassuj, 26'|- sers 15 tanks ; Babul wood, 
2^ s, 5 d, ; Sirs wood, 21| s. 15 tanks ; Ndzhu wood, 20 s. ; Ber wood, 
18ts. ; Daydl 'wooA 17 s. 20 tanks. 

A^in 90. 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. . 

His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus 
adorned the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established. Khaniak wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Safiddr 
the lightest wood. I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

; ' ■ Mans. Sers. Xante. ■ 

1. Khanjak . . . . , . is 27 14 — : 

2. AnMi {Tamarindus indica) . . . . 24 8| 25: 

3. Zaytun {Gyrocarpus asiaticus ^ ?) . . | 

4. Baiut (Oak) . . . V j 

5. Kkei {AccLcia cMeoliu) , . . . ) 21 16 

6. Khirni . . . . . j 

7. Parsiddh .« 20 14 17 

8. Ibnfis (Ebony) . , . , . . 20 9 20 

^ I am not sure whether this A^in has been correctly translated. 

^ So according to Watson’s Index. But Voigt, in his Hortus Bengalensis, says the 
wood of Zaytfm, or Oyrocappu.% is very light, and is used for boats. Abu ’l-I’azl puts 
Zaytun among the heaviest woods. 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


9. 

Sain (Acacia sumo) .... 


19 

32 

10 

10. 

Baqam (Oaesalpina sappan) 


19 

22i 

10 

11. 

Kharliar . . ... 

. 

19 

Hi 

5 

12. 

Mahwa (Bassia latifolia) .... 

. 

18 

m 

2 

13. 

Chandani . . . . . . j 


18 

20| 

10 

14. 

Phnlahi j 


15. 

Red Sandal, in Hindi RaH Chandan (Pterocarpus 





santalimis) . . . • • 


18 

4| 

10 

16. 

Clianiri . . . . . 


18 

2 

71 

17. 

Cliamar Mamri . 


17 

16i 

— 

18. 

^Umiab (Zizyphus sativus) ... 


17 

5 

4 

19. 

Sisau Patang (vide Ifo. 40) . . 


17 

If 

7 

20. 

Sandan . . . . . . . 


17 

1 

28 

2l. 

SliamsMd (Buxus sempervirens) 


16 

18 

25 

22. 

Dhaii (Grisha tomentosa) .... 


16 

1 

10 

23. 

Amla, Hind Anwlah, (Emblica officinalis) . 


16 

If 

1 

24. 

'Knxil (Sterculia fetida) . . . 


16 

1 

10 

25. 

Sandal . . . . • • 


15 

17 

20 

26. 

Sal (Shorea rohusta ) . 


15 

4| 

7 

27. 

Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Shah Alu 

J 





but in Kabul and Persian it is called 





Bdlu ^ (Cherry) . . . . . 


14 

36^ 

10 

28. 

Kailas ^ (Cherry-tree) . . . . 

, 

14 

35J- 

— 

29. 

Nimb (Azadiralchta indica) . 

. 

14 

32i 

31 

30. 

Darhard (Berberis aristata) . . 

. 

14 

32i 

19 

31. 

32. 

Main . . . , 

Babul (Acacia arabica) 


14 

22| 

— 

33. 

Sagaun . . . . . 

, 

14 

10 

20 

34. 

Bijaysar . . ... 


13 

34 


35. 

Pilu . .■ ■ ■ . : *■ > ■ ' 



36. 

Mulberry 


13 

28|- 

15 

37. 

Dhaman. . . . 


13 

25 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras . ■ . . ' ■ \ 


13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs (Acacia odoratissima) . . . 


12 

38 

21 

40. 

Sisau (Dalhergia sissoo ; vide No. 19) 


12 

34i 

5 

41. 

Finduq 


12 

26 

4 


[*■ is a sonr dark cherry. — P.l 

[‘^ Gilas in Persia and Kasmir is a sweet cherry. — P.] 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


42. 

Chhaiikar ..... 


1 

/ 

12 


22 

43. 

Duddhi 


44. 

Haldi ...... 


12 

13i 

32 

45. 

Kaim {Nauclea parviflora) 




12 

12’ 

30 

46. 

47. 

Jaman {Jambosa) .... 
Faras ...... 




12 

8 

20 

48. 

Bar {Fims indica) . 




12 

3 ' 

•^4 

5 

49. 

Khandu . . . . 




11 

29 


50. 

Chanar . . . . . 





51. 

52. 

Charina^z (Walnut-tree) 

Champa [MicIieMa champaca) . 




11 

9i 

17 

53. 

Ber {Zizijphtis jujuha) . 




11 

4 

— 

54. 

Amb (Mango, Mangifera indica) 


' 


11 

2 

20 

55. 

Papari (Ulmus) . . . ^ 


/ 


56. 

Diyar {Cedrus deodar) 


1 


10 

20 


57. 

Bed (Willow) . 


J 



58. 

Kunbhir {Gunbliir (?) gmelina arhorea) 




10 

191- 

22 

59. 

Chidh {Finns longifolia) . 


J 


60. 

Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree 

{Ficus 





religiosa) ..... 




10 

10-1 

21 

61. 

Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia) 


1 

10 

7.V 

34 

62. 

Gurdain . . 




63. 

Rnhera {Terminalia belerica) 




10 

7 

30 

64. 

Palas {Butea frondosa) 




9 

34 

— 

65. 

Surli Bed . . ... 




8 

25 

20 

66. 

Ak {Calotropis gigantea) . 




8 

191 

25 

67. 

Senbal {Cotton-tree) .... 




8 

13 

34 

68. 

Bakayin {Melea composita) 




8 

9 

30 

69. 

Lahsora {Cordia rnixa) . . . 


) 


8 

9 

20 

70. 

Padmakh {Cerasus caproniana) . 



71. 

And ... . . . 




7 

7- 

31 

72. 

Safldar . ... . . 

. 



6 

7 

22’ 


In the above weights the ser has been taken at 28 dmns. 


Ghanaff the Plane.— P.] 

End of the First Book. 



BOOK SECOND. 

THE AEMY. 

A^m 1 . 

THE DIVISIONS OP THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides tlie Imperial Army by Hs excellent advice and ' 
counsel, and cliecks in various ways attempts at inBuborclination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadw, because they are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them, as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turanls and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 J?. If employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are called Bamivardt, 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called 

In the contingent of a commander {mamabdar) of Ten Thousand, 
other mansabdars as high as Ilazdns (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a commander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdars 
up to Hashtsadls (commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haftsadis (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as Pamadis 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pansadl, 
Mansabdars as high as Sadis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansabdars. , 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumakls. 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones,, 
and to make them take care of the Imperial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Majesty was stil} “ behind 
the veil ”, many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life.^ Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and w^ere content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tdtu ^ 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive .Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
{mde below A*'in 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majesty had adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing 'was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, whilst importunate, lo'w men were 
taught honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 

In text ^*“'***^ — n« j 

p For H. pony. — ?.] 
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beneficial. Siicli are the results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce ! Branding a horse may indeed inflict pain ; but when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 
thinking man. 

A^m 2 . 

ON THE ANIMALS OF THE AEMY. 

In the 18th year of his reSgn, His Majesty introdiiced the branding 
system [vide p. 147, note 2], The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army w^as attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimiim prices 
w^ere inquired into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The Ba^shis were also freed from the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs^ 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turkt horses, Yabus, jPdm, and Jangla horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams fer mensem ; and get daily 6 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. 
fer man), 2| d. of ghl, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for d,jul, 
artalc, ydlfosh, girth ^ (His Majesty does not call it tang, but Si^fardlM),^ 
gaddl nalMaband,^ (jayza (which the vulgar pronounces qdyiza), magas- 
sdn, curry-comb, hattK (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pay-band, nails, etc. [vide p. 144], 70 d. per mensem, which outlay is 
called Miarj-i yardq-i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 
60 d. for the saddle, and an apcM ('i) every second month; 7 d. per 
mensem for shoes ; and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by 81 d. ; and when the value of the Rupee was increased from 
35 to 40 dams, His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 J?. (80 d.) w^as ordered to be given for 


Tang is girth, bntjfhmHf is a body-roller, not a girth. — P.] 
[2 for headstall ?—P,] 
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6ach class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia,^ or such as resemble 
Persian ^ horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz., 10 d. 
for the yardq, 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67 d, ; the second to 75 ; the 

third to 80 {?. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mvjannas horses, ^resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly Turki, or Persian geldings.^ Monthly cost 
560 d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d, less than the preceding, viz., 30 d, less for sugar ; ^O d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 d. less in ghi ; 3 d. less for the groom ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Maiesty, 72 d. : second, 
50d.; third, 80d. 

TlIiq fourth class are horses imported from Turan ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less 
than for Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10 d. less for the yardq] i d, less for the saddle, bridle, etc. ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing; 2d. less for ghi. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sers (which amounts to 18 d. jper mensem)^ as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

Thejd/^A class {ydhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. ion ghl ; 15 d. less for the groom ; lO-d. less for 
the yardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, 41 d. ; 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzl ; the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, Tdtu,^ 

Good mares are reckoned as Tdzls ; if not, they are counted Janglas, 

1. Tdzl, Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 61 d. less than for the Ydhu^ viz., 18 d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for glil and 
sugar ; 8 d. less for yardq. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 

ijlraq-i qAjam. — P.] “ <^Irdqi horsesj*' — P.] 

P Ikdish does not mean gelding but “ of mixed breed ”, — P.] 

[* Por tatf'U, H. — P.] 


2 . Jangla. Monthly cost, 240 i., of which 145i i. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42 | d. less than for Terns. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 cl. less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; 6 d. less for gM and molasses ; ^ 44 d. less for the yardq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 294 d. ; second, 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tdzl horses ; but nowadays, as 
Jangla. 

For Tdtus ^ the monthly expenditure is 160 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. * 

Note by the Translator, We may arrange Abu ’l-Fazl’s items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in Bada,om, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, wdio made the kotwa-ls responsible for it ; vide Bad. II, 
p. 390, 1. 5 from below. Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Mansahddr. brought 
horses with them, for which the Mansahddr received from the treasury an allowance 
^iccording to the following table 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

'y. 

1 VI. 

VII. 

vm. 


Arabs. 

Persian 

Horses. 

Muj annas 
Horses. 

Tiirki 

Horses. 

Yabus. 

Tazis. 

.£3 

Tb 

p 

eS 

Hi 

CO 

' 

Gram ». 

54 d. 

54 d. 

54 d. 

72 d. 

72 d. 

54 d. 

46 d. 


GhI 

Sugar 

75 d. 
60 d. 

75 d. 
60 d. 

00 d. 
30 d. 

joS 

]Qd. 

4 d. 
4 d. 


Grass 

90 d. 

90 d. 

90 d. 

60 d. 

00 d. 

j 45 d. 

30 d. 

Not 

Taraq 

70 d. 

60 d. 

40 d. 

SOd. 

20 d. 

12 d. 

Ihd. 

specified. 

Saddle, &c 

60 d. 

50 d. 

md. 

16 d. 

10 d. 

1 10 d. 

10 d. 

Shoes 

7 d. 

6d. 

4d, 

2d. 

2d. 

; 2d. 

— . 


Groom 

63 d. 

63 d. 

60 d. 

60 d. 

45 d. I 4,5 d. 

45 d. 


Original Allowance 



479 d. 

458 d. 

,358 d. 

298 d. 

239 c?. 188 cL 

145ld. 


1st Increase 

81 d. 

67 d. 

72 d. 

52 d. 

41 dl. 

22 d. 

29id 

Not 

si)ecified. 

■^ind Ditto 

sod. 

75 d. 

30 d, 

50 d. 

40 d. 

SOd. 

25 d. 

3rd Ditto 

SOd. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

SOd. 

80 d. 

SOd. 

40 d. 

Total monthly cost in dams 

1 

720 d. 1680 d. 

1 

500 d. 

480 d. 

1 

400 d. 320 d. 

240 d. 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abu T-Fa?;l ceases from Class IV ; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. GM and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p. 142, 


Qand4 aiydh is probably gur^ H. — P.] 
[2 See footnote 4, p. 244. — Pj 
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3. Elephants. Tlie branded elepbants of the army are divided into 
sei^en classes : Mast, Shergtr, Sdda, Manjhola, Karha, Phandurhiya, and 
Mohal, elephants; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
elephant stables {vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1,320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 2| mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Malidwat, a and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d., 

and the two lasfc 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the 
beginning, elej)harits were branded; but now certain differences are 
made. ^ 

Sherglr elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100 6?., which is 220 1 ?. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 ni. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; 
also 15 d, less for the Mahdwat and the Bho,l. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sada elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d, less than the 
preceding. Grain per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 

Besides 30 d. less for the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the 
Bho,i. An increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. ; grain, 30 s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Mahdwat. No 
is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. . 

Fhandurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, los. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mohal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. w^as sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

5. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 s.; grass, Id.;, 
furniture, 6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6. Oxen for the loaggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen; 120 d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdars, and to those 
wdio bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 

3. 

THE MANSABDARS.' . 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements ; as long 
as the uniting princiide is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avoid wilful violence ; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch : for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command.^ 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 

^ The Arabians say w,ansib ; in Persia and India, the word is pronounced mansab. 
It means a post, an office, hence manmbddr, an officer ; but the word is generally restricted 
to high officials. 

2 “ When the Collector of the Dlwan asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, they 
should pay it with all humility and submission. And if the Collector wishes to spit into 
their mouths, they should open their mouths without the slightest fear of contamination 
(taqazzuz), so that the Collector may do so. In this state [with their mouths open] they 
should stand before the Collector, The object of such humiliations and spitting into their 
mouths is to prove the obedience of infidel subjects under protection, and to promote the 
glory of Islam, the true religion, and to show contempt to false religions: God himself 
orders us to despise them ; for He says (Sur. 9. 29), ‘ Out of hand, whilst they are reduced 
low.’ To treat the Hindus contemptuously is a religious duty, because they are tiie greatest 
enemies of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustafa, regarding the killing and plundering 
of Hindus, and making slaves of them, has ordered, ‘ They must either accept the Isliim, 
or be killed, or be made slaves, and their property must be plundered ’ ; and with the 
exception of the Imam-i A<^zam (Abu Hanifah), to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for taking the Jizya from Hindus ; but all other lawyers say, ‘ Hither 
death or the Islam.’ ” Fzruz Shdhh p. 290. Akbar often reproached tlie Muham- 

madans for converting with the sword. This, he said, was inhuman. And yet, he allowed 
".the'' suttee.' 
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undertaking, lie selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Maiisabdars, 
from the Bahhasln (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hazdrl (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, hovrever, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; ^ they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Alldhy vrhich is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

Ill selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowdedge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance,^ and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdars vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his mansab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents- 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below. 

Yuzbdshls (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that DaMill 
troops are nowadays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 700 Rupees 
by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Du-btstis, the fixed number of Turkl 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujannas, rarely 

^ Jaldlah. This curious word is, according to qAjdm, an abbreviation of the 

phrase Jall^ jaldlu-K^, “May His glory shine forth,” It is then used in the sense of God 
thus the dual jaldlatayn, saying Allah ! Allah I ; and ^atm-i jaldla saying the word 
Allah 125,000 times. Similarly here ; the 66 mansabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of J alalah, i.e. AW — 1 +30+30-|- 5 —66. Abu l-Fazl makes much of the coincidence, 
for Akbar’s name was J aldP ^d-Din, and Akbar was a divinity. Perhaps I should not say 
coincidence^ because of the sixty-six mansabs only one half existed. 

2 Abu ’1-Fazl often praises Akbar as a good physiognomist. Bada,oni says Akbar 
learnt the art from the Jogis. 
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Ydbus ; and DahbdsMs are excused the Turkl horse^ thongh their saJaries 
remain as before. 

IsTote by the Translator on the Mansabs. 

The sixty-six Mansabs, detailed by Abu 1-Fazl in the following table,, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a representa- 
tion of the Mansabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abu 4-Fazl himself in the 30th A^m of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three— the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdars, namely commands of 5,000,, 
4,500, 4,000, 3;500, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900 ?, 800, 
700, 600, 600, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the A^^in, though 
the List of Grandees of Shah Jahan’s time {Pddishakndma, II, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abti T-Fazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar’s Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. : — 
of Commanders of 


150 . . . 

. 53 

120 . . . 

. 1 

100 (ywz&asAw) 

. 250 

80 . . . 

91 

60 . . . 

. 204 

50 . . . 

16 

40 . . 

. 260 

30 . . . 

39 

20 . . . 

. 250 

10 . 

. 224 


in all, 1,388 commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abu 1-Fazl made his list. 

As Abul-Fazl’s List (A^'in 30)^ according to the testimony of Nizam-i 
Harawi is a complete listd it is certain that of the 66 Mansabs of the 

^ Nizam says, in the introduction to his List of the principai grandees of Akbar’ s 
Court, that it was unnecessary for him to specify aH, as(lmi-yi haryakm 

afdzilpandh ShayJ^ Abu %Fazl darkiidbA Akbarndma marqum4 qalam4 badd^i^ raqam 
garMnida, 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan’s grandees in the Pddishdhndma, which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishdhidma are : — Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000 ; Shah Shuja*^, 15,000 ; Awrangzeb, 
15,000 ; Murad Ba^sh, 12,000) and commands of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 

5.000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500. 

From the fact that Abii T-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 

of 200, and the PddisMhndma up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mansabs under 200, and at Shahjahan’s .time, Mansabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nimiths Tahaqdt and the Ma^dsir-i RaMnii, Mansabdars from the 
Hazari (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard^-i 
kibdr, or umard-i ^izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mansabdars from the Hazdns upwards. 
Nizam does restrict his phrases ha-martaha-iji imdrat msld, or dar jarga 
(or silk, or zumraYyi umard mmdazim gaslit, to commanders from Hazarls, 

The title Armf^ 'l-umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizam gives his 
title to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwaja Khan, Mir Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
Muzaffar Khan, Qutb^ ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayram Khan, Mun^im Khan, and. Mirza '^Abd'^ 
h“Eahim, the three latter being styled Khdn KhdndnA or KJidn Khdndn 
0 Sipahsdldr. 

In the Pddishdhndma, however, the title of Amir‘s l~Umard is restricted 
to the first living grandee (^Ali Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5,000, 

4.000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 — for lower Mansabs he does 
not specify names. Abu ’I-Fazl gives three intermediate Man»sabs of 
4,500, 3,500, and 1,250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude that these Mansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders ; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4,500, 3,500, and 1,250, we have, according to A*in 30, . 
twelve steps from 5,000 to 500, hnd the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2,500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
5,000 (Rs. 30,000). The Pddishdhndma gives fourteen steiys between the 

^ For tOim-i J^dndn, the Khan of the Khans, In such titles the Persian /sf7/a^ is 
left out. 
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commanders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a commander of 

7,000 at one hrof of dAms per annum, or 250,000 Rs., stating at the same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Ghiydf' %lughdt, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one hror, or 250,000 Rs,, and that the salary of a Pansadl, or commander 
of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 12ith part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mansabdars, as given 
by Abu 1-PazI in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pddishdhndma and the Ghiyds, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they w^oxild be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Mauvsabdar had to keep up the establishment of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abu d-Fad specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A*'in and the table in the note as a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5.000 (monthly salary 30,000 5.) to 10,637 R, 

1.000 ( „ ,, 8,2005.)to3,015|5. 

100 ( „ „ 7005.) to 313 5*1 

The three classes which Abu 1-Fazl mentions for each Mansab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of a Mansabdar. Thus Nizam says of Todar Mall 
and Qu-tb^"^ ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 6,000 
naivJcars, or servants, i.e., soldiers, though Todar Mail was a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam says 5,000), and Qutb^ d-Diri a commander of 5,000. 
Of Abdul majid Asaf Khan, a commander of 3,000 {vide A^In 30, No. 49), 
Nizam says, “ he reached a point -when he had 20,000.’’ In the Padishah^ 
ndma, where more details are given regarding the number of men under 
each commander, we find that of the 115 commanders of 500 under 
ShMvjahan, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last had only 50 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word c:j\ l) ^dt after the titles of 
Mansabdars; as panj hazdri-yi zdt sihhazdr smvdr, ''a commander of 
5,000, personally {zdt, or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another jdirase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdyista KlAm panjhazdri, panj 
hazdr suwdr-i duaspa sihaspa, Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, with two horses, with three horsesP A trooper 

16 
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is called duaspa, if lie lias two horses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdrs or forced marches. But keejiing diiasJipa 
siliaspa troopers was a distinction, as in the Pddishdhndma only the 
senior Mansabdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris ; 1 Chaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazari ; 2 DuhazM ; 2 Hazar o 
pansadi : 1 Hazm ; and 1 HaftsadL 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly governors of Subas. The 
governors were at first called sipahsdldrs ; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called HdJcims, and afterwards Sdhib SubaJi, or 
SUba-ddrs, and still later merely Subas. The other Mansabdars held 
JdgiTS, -which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mansabdars are also called ta^matiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdbmdt (followers) ; ^ hence tdbmbdsM, the 
Mansabdar himself, or his BaMsM (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mansabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A^ins 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices -were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khan (vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir BaMishl. The following passage from Bada,oni (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : — 

"'The whole country, with the exception of the KMlisa lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs mjdglr ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
find spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed w^ealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war ; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan,^ the Mir Balishi, introduced 
tlie custom and rule of the ddgh o mahalll, wliich had been the rule of 
*^Ala" M-Din Khilji,^ and afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was 
settled that every ilmir should commence as a commander of Wenty 
(blstl), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and , . .A as had 


^ pi. of from Wot, the Indian pronunciation of ta^ym-y 

to appoint kibin, to follow ; then as an ad j. one tvho follows. This corrects the 
erroneous meanings oitahm on p. 62 of the Journal A, S. of Bengal for 1868. 

2 The passage in the printed edition is frightfully unintelligible. For kih read Kanhu ; 

for hau dahanida, we have perhaps to read ydc? having brought to the memory 

of (Akbar) ; for read tabindn ; iox ;pandh Khudcl, read prOTdA ba-lOiudCi; for an 

ham., an liarnah. 

3 The Tdrll^-i Ftruz ShdJd sa,js but little regarding it. The words dCtgho malialll 
occur very often together. 

^ Ojdr 0 maljdr (?). Foi jar, a Turkish word, vide Vullers. 
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been ordered ; and wlien, according to tbe rule, lie bad brought the borses 
of Ms twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a SaiM, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elepbants, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule. When they bad brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Hazdn, Duhazdrl, and even Panjhazdn, which is 
the highest Mansah ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding tMs new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes (libds-i sijpdJil)^ brought them to the musters, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jagm, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed ’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdar remained in statu 
quo, ^ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners {naddaf)^ carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Mansab, or were made Krons 
(vide p. 13, 1. 7 from below), or Ahadis, or DalMihs to some one [vide 
p. 231) ; and when a few dsLjs afterwards no trace was to he found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himself in the Dmdn-Mdna-yi Midss, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 2 1 to 3 man, more or less (?) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ' With my eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on.’ After 
some time had passed away, His Majesty divided the Ahadis into du-aspa, 
(having one horse), and nimaspa (having half a share in a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees.^ 

Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence . . . ; A but notwithstanding 

^ So according to one MS. The passage is not quite clear, 

“ Here follows a sentence which I do not know how to translate. 


all thm, Ill’s MajeRty^s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
num])ers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
]oiig(^r to sulTer from tlie inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of aiiimals, carts, etc. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the A^In; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 220- -7, 
note). The carefulness vdth which Akbar entered into details {l'a<^rat), 
ill ordcu' to understand tlie whole (ivaJidat) — an nnusiial thing for rulers 
of former times — is tlie secret of his success^ 

W(‘ liave not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
f>f Akbiir’s ai'iny. We may, however, quote a statement in the Pddi~ 
shdhndma regarding the strength of ShrilijahanAs army ; vide Pddishdhn, 
If , p. 715. 

“ The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to tlie rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of tlie soldiers that are allowed to the Faw jdars, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows : — 

8.000 Mansabdars. 

7.000 mounted Aliadl and mounted Barqanddz, 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents [tdhmun) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars. 

Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 
etnperor, and the remaining 30,000 ^ are in the sfibas and tlie forts.” 

The “ Ilule of branding the fourth part ” is described among the 
events of the year 1056 as follows (II, p. 506) 

“ The following law was made during the present reign (Shalijalmn). 
If a Mansabdar liolds a jagir in the same suba, in which he holds his 
mansa,b, he has to muster onfAhird of the force indicated by his rank,'^ 
Accordingly a Si Eazdn-yi zdt sih-hazdr suwdr (a commander of 3,000, 
persona.1 rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another sfiba, 
he has only to muster a fourth paii}. Accordingly, a OJiaJidrhazdrT chahdr- 
hazdr suwdr (a commander of 4,000; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 

^ F/f/e p. 11, note. 

^ Tlie^ edition of the Padishthnama has wrongly 3,000. 

» Literally, he has to bring Ms folhwers (troopers) to the brand (dCujh) according to the 
third part. 
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'' At the time the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mansabdar should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhazan 
panjhazar simdr (a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, 5,000) imistered 
only 1,000 ; viz., 300 troopers, 600 troopers, 100 yak-aspa 

troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,200 horses], provided the income (ImsU) 
of his jagir was fixed at 12 months ; or 250 sihaspa troopers, 500 du-aspa 
troopers, and 250 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,000 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months ; or 800 du-mpa 
troopers, and 200 yalc~aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men and 1,800 horses], if 
the income of his jagir was fixed at 10 months ; or 600 dii-aspa troopers 
and 400 yah-aspa, if at 9 months ; or 450 du-aspa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopers, if at 8 months ; or 250 du-aspa and 750 yahaspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-aspa and 900 yak-aspa troopers, if at 6 months ; 
or 1,000 yak-aspa, if at 5 months. 

“ But if the troo|)ers to a mansab had all been fixed as si-aspa du-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Panj hazdrl, panj hamr 
suwdr, blit a Panj hazarl panj hazdr suivdr-i du-aspa si-aspd] he musters, 
as his proportion of duaspa and sihaspa troopers, double the number 
which he would have to muster, if his mansab had been as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj liazdn panj hazdr tamdm du-aspa si-aspa 
(a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspd) would 
muster 600 troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e., 2,000 men with 4,400 hornes], 
provided the income of his jagir be fixed at 12 months and so on.” 

From this imjiortant passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mansabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjalian. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Hazdrl hazdr 
suwdr, the strength of his contingent was ^ = 250 men with 650 horses, 
viz., 75 si-aspa, 150 du-aspa, and 25 yak-aspa ; and if his title was Ilazdrl 
hazdr simdr-i du-aspa the strength of his contingent was 500 

men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa, 300 du-aspa, and 50 yak-aspa, 
if the income of his jagir was drawm by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of *9? and 
du-aspa, and yak-aspa troopers was for all mansabs as 300 : 600 : 100, 
or as 3 : 6 : 1. 

As the author of the PddisMhndma does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mansabdars drew the income, 
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we may assiime that the difference in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their jagirs. 

From an incidental remark {PddisJidlmdma, I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of sihaspa du-aspa troopers was double the pay 
allowed to a commander of yah-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Avuangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstoiie’s History^ 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
tlie strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of A^ffi 30, Abu l-Faxl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A^m 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbashis) 

204 „ „ 60 

260 „ „ 40 

250 ,, ,, 20 ,, 

224 ,, „ 10 ,, 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses {vide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mirza ^Abd^^ 
V-Rahim Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artillery. In A*’In 6, Abu 1-Fazl states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of which Shahjahan had 
7,000, (jannot have been very large. Many of them were on staff employ 
in the various oflices, store-houses, Imperial workshops ; others were 
ejnployed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,om mentions an Ahadi of the name 
of Khwaja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Maiisabdars, which under Shahjahan amounted to 8,000, was also much 
fess. Of the 415 Mansabdars whose names are given in A^In 30, about 150 
w^ere dead when Abu 1-Fazl wrote it, ^ so that there would be about 

^ Thf; list of grandees in A®'m 30 is quotodmNham^Tabaqa^ which do not go beyond 
A.H. 1002, as the author died in October, 1594 ; but it may bo still older, as hlizam assigns 
to several MansabdaiB a higher rank than the one mentioned by Abu ’l-Fazl. In fact, 
tlxo list refers to a time prior to the year 993, when the three princes {Bad, II, p. 342) were 
appointed Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Abu U- Fail’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put down as a Commander of 10,000, MuradasCom- 
mander of 8,000, and Danyal as of 7,000. 
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Table showing the Establishmetits mid Salaries of the Mansabddrs} 
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250 higher Mansabdars, to which we have to add 1,388 lower Mansabdars, 
from the Commanders of 160 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mansabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks {zat) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar^s reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses [chahdf-asjpa). A DahbdsM, or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with. 25 horses ; but in later times {vide A^'In 5) 
the Chahdr-aspas were discontinued, and a DahbdsM furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar’s Hazarls would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Hazari at the time of Shahjahan only furnished G50. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mlrdaha is mentioned ; vide note 
i, p. 116. The pay of a Mirdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7 1 to 6J R, per mensem, f Common matchlock-bearers received from ()| to 
2| i?. As they Avere standing (household) troops, Abu T-Pazl has put 
them into the first book of this work (A*’Ins 36 to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 
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Bada,onK in tlie above extract, p. 253, speaks of a libas-i si‘pdJi% or 
soldiers uniform (armour ?). 

The distinctions conferred b}^ the emperor on the Blansabdars consisted 
ill certain flags {tnde p. 52, 1. 6, from below), and the gharyal, or gong 
{vide in the beginning of the fourth book, A^ln-i Glianjal). 


4. 

THE AHADlS. 

There are many brave and worthy persons ivhom His Maj^ty does not 
appoint to a Mansab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls such persons Ahadis (from aliad, one). They are thus reminded 
of the imity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Diwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they 
have been approved of, they pass through the Ydd-ddslity the Ta^Uqa, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [vide A^In 10]. The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-sevenths.^ Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 
Rupees per mensem-^ He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide 
A^in 7]. In the beginning, when their rank was first established, some 
Ahadis mustered eight horses ; but now the limit is five. On his sar-Ma t 
[vide xA*‘in 11] each xecewm b farmmcka (rank and pay certificate), on 
which year after year the treasurer makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Balhshi, which is called nowadays TasMha,^ the 

^ Or, as we would say, by 75 or even 85f per cenL Vide note 4, p. SS. 

^ This agrees with a statement which I have seen in some historian of Akbar’s reign 
that a senior Aliadl was promoted to a Yuzhdshiship as the next step. Vide p. 20, note 1. 

^ The TasfjLpia corresponds, therefore, to a “life certificate ’k Arabic Infinitives II 
take in modern Persian a final » ; thus tMtqa [vide below, A^'in 10], taMfifa [vide p. lOL 
note 1], etc. 
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clerk of tlie treasury mites out a receij>tj to be countersigned by th.e 
principal grandees. This tlie treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
Ill the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse ; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saqaimma} explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatnama to 
show, he is not allowed aryd^hing from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money, and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 

A^m 5. 

OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the BajAshis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yah-aspa trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ^Iraqi, he gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mujannas, 25 R , ; if 
Turkli20 R . ; . if a Ydbu, 18R , ; if a Tdz\ 15 R. ; if a Jangla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 J?., but now 
only 15/]^. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to exceed three. 

^ JO'OBi lie fell. 

^ Or anutismowy. The word may bo Inf, IVt or plural of a grave. Badri,oni 

evidently reads irmas^ because in II, p. 202, he explains irmds by zawdl-i dushman 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ‘which word the grandees used instead of falab-i 
ajnds, requesting stores, etc.’ Hence irmUt a request made for military supplies or for 
salary. 
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Every Dah-hmlii had to muster 2 chahdr-aspa, 3 si-aspa, 3 du-aS'pa, 
and 2 yah-aspa troopers [i.e.. 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdars in the same proportion. But now a Dah-bashl’s contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa, 4 du-aspa, and 3 yak-aspa troopers [i.e,, 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 

AH71 6 . 

THE INFANTEY. 

As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these . . is the Aivara-navis. Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams', the second, 400 d . ; 
the third, 300 d, ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Banduq-chis, or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 
service is an experienced Bitikchl, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Bclrogha. A few Banduq-cJm are selected for these offices ; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the vrhole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, first, 300 d, ; second, 280 d , ; third, 270 d . ; 
fourth, 260 d. 

Common Banduq-cim are divided into jfiuc classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200 d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140 d FiJA class, 130, 120, no d. 

The or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mlrdahas is five fold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 c?. 
Common Darbdns have from 100 to 120 

The Khidmatdyms. 

The Khidmatiyyas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace, and see that certain orders are carried out. PamfiVm 


^ The text has a word which does not suit. 
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to Blstls have 200 d. ; and a Dah-hdsM gets 180 and 140 d. The others 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery 
and theft ; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Manns. 
Their chief has received the title of Khidmat Rd^l. Being near the person 
of His Majesty, he lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmatimjas} 

The Mewras.^ 

They are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are the same as the preceding. 

The Shamsherbdz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lakrdit. 'Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yah-hdth. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call chinm. 
Those who come from the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tilwa. 

Another class goes by the name of Phardits. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a^az broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of BankuUs are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill which they exhibit passes all description. Others make various 
kinds of daggers and knives, and perform with them the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a diflerent name ; they also 

^ They are called in the Tuzuk-i Jahangiri Pi^ddahd-yi KJiidmatiyya. The name of 
their chief under Jahangir was Rai Man. He once picked up the young Shah Shuja«? 
who had fallen from an upper window to the ground. Tuzuh-i Jahangir^ p. 303. 

2 “ Among the innovations made by Akbar are the Ddh-Mewras, of whom some were 
stationed at every place. ” Khan, I, p. 243. Hence the 3Iewras were chiefly postmen- 
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differ in their performances. But it is really impossible to give a mere 
description of them ; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
•sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their Sadi (commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadi, and even a higher one. Their 
salaries vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The Pahluwdns, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Turani vnestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Mals from Gujrat, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents 
.are made to them on such occasions. The folloAving belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age— Mirza .Khan of Gilan ; Muhammad Qull of Tabriz, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Sher-hamla, or Lion-attacker ; 
Sadiq of Bu^ara ; ^Ali of Tabriz ; Murad of Turkistan ; Muhammad 
^AliofTuran; FulM of Tabriz ; Qasim of Tabriz ; Mirza Kuhna-suwar 
of Tabriz ; Shah Quli of Kurdistan ; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Sadhu Dayal ; 
^Ali; Sri Earn ; Kanhya ; Mangol; Ganesh ; Anba; Nanka ; Balbhadr ; 
Bajrnath. 

The Chelas, or Slaves.^ 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name banda, or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
therefore calls this class of men Ohelas, which Hindi term signifies a 
faithful disciple} Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness.^ 

Various meanings attach to the term slave} First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a slave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience.^ Thirdly, one’s 


P Chela, H., disciple, etc. — P.] 

2 The word Chela is the same as the Arab, mund, a disciple who places implicit belief 
in his murshid or pir, the head of the sect. “ And many of His Majesty’s special disciples, 
in 991, called themselves chelas in imitation of the use of this term among Jogis.” — 
Badd,om II, p. 325. 

The author of the pretty Tazkira, entitled Kalhndt^ "sh-Shu^ard, which contains 
biographies of the poets of the eleventh century, was called Chela. His real name is 
Mirza Muhammad Afzal ; as a poet he is known as SarMush. 

^ By joining the Divine Faith, 

Chela 

® Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his ptr. 
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child. Fourthly i one who kills a man in order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man w’hom he 
had robbed. Sixthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 R. to 1 d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages ever 3 rbhing which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kuhdrs, or Pdlhi bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their pdlMs, singhdsans, chaudols, and duUs, they walk so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

DdMili troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolb^as mma suwdrdn, or half 
troopers. 

The fourth part of DaMli troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4i2. ; common matchlock-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 d. ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes, I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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A^'m 7. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OE ANIMALS. 

His Majesty liad fixed tlie ranks of tlie army, and in(][nired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Bitikchls should 
make out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to be registered. A Darogha also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
TaBUqa \mde A®'in 10]. 

DaMill troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Daro^a. He takes them 
in the manner described above [vide A‘m 4] to His Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of 
a man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced people are astonished 
and refer His Majesty’s power of discernment to ‘ hidden knowledge ’. 
When the roll is thus certified, it is also signed by the Wdqi'^a Nawls 
(A*-in 10), the Mir ^Arz, and the officer commanding the guards. On the 
strength of this certificate, the Daro^a of the ddgh (brand) marks the 
horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin (i.e. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alifs intersecting at right angles, the heads of the alifhdng made heavy 
as in this figure i>J< , and put on the right thigh. Eor some time again, 
it was made like a borv with the string taken off. At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. Thev 
make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new 
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sign.s are likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first time, was marked with a 1 ; the second time with 
a 2, and so on ; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horses of the princes, the Mansabdars, the governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks {vide 
next A^’in), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bal^shi 
commenced to count from the day be brought his (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should be described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
BalAshis, at the subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones ; but as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest. 

A*’m 8 . 

ON THE EEPETITION OF THE MAEK. 

The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (aqtd^) ^ is withheld. Formerly, when the mark was repeated, they 
put the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse 
with a 2 when it vras mustered the second time, and so on ; but now, as 
each class of soldiers had a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated 
at the subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadis, the former custom was 
retained. Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty, who have 
no leisure to look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and 

^ Properiy Inf. IV, of qat^cl ; but in India the word is mostly pronounced as 

■aqkl. The king is therefore called one who confers lands on the nobles ; abstr. 

n. muq§<;%, the giving of lands to nobles, of which the Moghul historians accuse Sher 
Shah. Viie enh of A** In 10, third book, Muqtp^^, past part., one on whom lands have been 
conferred ; so often in the TdnlM-i Mruz 8haM, Trom the times of Akbar the words 
aqfA^, and jd.glr are used as synonyms ; before his time we only find aqm<^ used ; but 
jdfir occurs, ov jay gh\ in its etymological sense. In later Historians the word aqtaq is but 
rarely met with. 
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muster their horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jagirs are 
very remote, do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a Mansabdar has been promoted 
to a higher Man sab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, he receives a personal increase of salary, but 

draws the allowance for the increased number of his men after the first 
muster. His old and Ms mw men then get their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, soldier brings a superior 
horse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who 
inspects and accepts it. 

A%i 9. 

EULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 

Mounting guard is called in Hindi cJiauhi. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence 
of a trustworthy Mansabdar. Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies at Court, is appointed as Mtr ^Arz. All orders of His Majesty 
are made known through these two officers (the Mir ^Arz, and the 
commander of the Palace). They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, 
the Imperial Qur (vide p. 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right ; the ranks of the guards to be relieved are 
drawn up on the other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more 
important affairs from attending, one of the princes is ordered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general efficiency, His Majesty pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 

11 ' 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty's special orders. On the 
first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

AHn 10 . 

EEGULATIONS EEGARDING THE WlQI^A-NAWIS.=^ 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects w^ere but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has af)pointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do dail)^ duty in rotation, 
so that the turn of each comes after a fortnight.^ Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day ; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called Jcotal 
(supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in 
the State hall ; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ; ^ when he marches, and when he halts ; the acts 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vow’^s made to him ; 
his remarks {vide Fifth Book) ; what books he has read out to him ; 
what alms he bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises ^ -which he imposes on himself ; appointments to mansabs 
contingents of troops; salaries; jagirs ; Irmas money above, 

p. 260, note 2) ; sayurghdls (rent-free land) ; the increase or decrease of 

1 From w(lqi<;a an event and warns a writer. Instead oi wciqi(;a-nawis we also find 
niajlis-nmvis. 

There was a wclqi^a-nawis, or recorder, in each Suba. Prom several places in the 
Tuzuk'i Jahdngln, we see that the BalAshis of the Subas often held the posts of Wdqi^a- 
nawis at the same time. Vide Tnzuk, p. 121 , 1. 2 ; p*. 137, 1. 1 ; p. 171, 1. 5. 

2 Hence the arrangement must have been as follows— first day, first and second 
writers; second day, second ajid third writers ; third day, third and fourth writers, and 
so on. 

3 Akbar wished to restriet the slaying of animals. Fide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 

^ Especially fasts. 
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taxes ; contracts ; sales, money transfers ; peshhash (tribute receipts) ; 
dispatch ; the issue of orders ; ■ the papers v/hich are signed by His 
Majesty ; the arrival of reports ; the minutes thereon ; the arrivals of 
courtiers; their departures; the fixing^ of periods; the inspection 
of the guards ; battles, victories, and peace ; obituaries of weli-known 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Majesty ; the proceedings 
of the general assemblies^, marriages, births; chawgdn games {vide 
A.^’m 29) ; cliaupar nard, chess, card games, etc. ; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then 
makes a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who 
require it as a voucher, wrhen it is also signed by the PanvmcJi% by the 
Mir and by that person w'bo laid it before His Majesty. The report 
in this state is called ydd-ddsht^ or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several copyists who wuite a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive ydd-dcisht when completed, keep it wdth themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the ydd-ddsht, Vvhen the abridgement is signed and sealed 
by the Wdqi^a-ndwiSf and the Risdla-ddr,^ the Mir ^Arz, and the Barova, 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called Ta^liqa, and the writer 
is called Ta^Uqa-nawis, 

The Ta^liqa is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of state. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active serA^-ants may work wdthoiit fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 

A^in 11 . 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter aauU be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 

^ Ta^ln-i the fixing of periodical inspections j opp. de4a^i/n dmadan to come 

at times not appointed beforehand, nnexpectedly. 

^ The text has risdla, which stands iov 7'isdla-ddr. as, in later times, 8uba iov 
Sitba-ddr, 

For iKr we find in the early historians 
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statement in legible band-wTiting. Every written statement of accounts 
is called a sanad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 

The sanad h the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all saiiads are entered 
are called the Daftar^ 

His Majest}^ has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into projjer working order. He has appointed clever, 
honest, iiicorniptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts : — 

1. The Ahvab'^ 1-mdl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the einpire, details any 
increase or decrease, aiui specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The Arbdb^ H-talidwil^ This part explains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The Taivflli? This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
amffirst signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

The Farman-i sabti. 

Farmdn-i sabtls are issued for three purposes:— 

1. Eor appointments to a Mansab ; to the Vakllship ; to the post of 
Sipdh-sdldr (governor of a province and Commander-m~ Chief) ; to the 

^ Englisli writers of the last century often refer to this system of keeping all documerUs 
in loose sheets, instead of bound books. The sheets were kept together by a string drawn 
through them. This custom, I am informed, is still in use in Persia ; and suits Eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of which soon destroys the binding of books. The 
word daftar is the Greek St<^0epa, a tanned hide, parchment, Minister of 

Finance, the same as Diwcln and Vazir. Maftarlmeam India a man kept in every office 
for mending pens, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

^ 27ie men who gettransfer receipts on the Tremury, This part of the Daftar coiitained 
ali Household accounts, as specified above. Though all MSS. read Arbdb, it is probable 
that abwdb is the more usual expression. 

3 Or, the giving of wdjh (pay) to the army ; hence tawph, military accounts For 
tawjih, some MSS. VQad tawjihah. 
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tutorship of the princes ; to the rank of 'l-umard (vide p. 250) ; 

to a Ndhiyatl^ or districtsliip ; to the post of Vazlr, or Finance Minister ; 
to the BaMisMsJiip (Paymaster and Adjutant-General) ; to the post of 
a sadf\ or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdglrs, without military service ; ^ for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes . . 

3. For conferring Say-urghdls [vide A®’m 19) ; for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the Ta^tqa has been made out, the Dnodn-i Jcigir (who keeps 
the Jaglr accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the BaMsMs for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper— 

0 mardum bardimrd numdyand ; hdrgardn-i in shitgjil cMhra-nmvisi 
fmnand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the BaMshi general takes the 
Ta^Uqa, keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount 
of the monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the BaMshi grants instead of the Ta^liqa, is called 
SarMat. 

The SarMats are entered in the daftars of all Sub-BaMsMs^ and. are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Diwan then keeps the SarMat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a jagir on the person specified in the SarMat, the following 
words are entered on the top of the report : Ta^Uqa-yi tan qalami mmdyand 
(they are to write out a Ta^Uqa-yi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Dnvan, who verifies it by 
writing on it the w^ords saht numayand (ordered to he entered). The mark 
of the daftar, and the seal of the Diw'an, theBalAshi, and the Accountant 
the Diw^an, are put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 


^ Jdgirs, to which no military service attaches, appear to he called heddgk o maJ^alU, 
i.e., the holder had nothing to do with the army and the musters, at which the Mansabdars 
drew the salaries of their contingents, nor with the collection of the taxes of the several 
Makcills or Parganas. Thus FaW\ ’Uah of Shiraz {vide p. 203) received Basawar as his 
jagir, beddgh 0 mahallt p. 315. Bada,om also had a jagir of 1,000 Bighas 

at wfaicli he often grumbles, calling himself by way of joke Hazdri, or Commander of One 
Thousand.', 

^ The text has (sometimes ?) ba ^unwdn-i mulh {milh ?) ^^dda■^^““Which 1 do not 
understand. 
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written on the outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature 
to the Diwaii. 

The Sakih-i TawjiJi, or military accountant, keeps the former TaMlqa 
with himself, writes its details on the Farmdn^ and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Mustawfl, and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nmir and the Bal^sMs do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the Vahll of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the /arman is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called hamt (cheque). A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nazir, the Duvdn-i Buyutdt signs it, and when it has passed 
through the hands of the BaMishis and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed 
by the Khan Sdmdn. The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, the deposits and pajmients of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the waggon department) 
are all made by bardts. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annually two bardts, one for the six months from Farwardm 
(February-March) to Shalmwar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiydrmuz, He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and signs the statement. The Bmdn’i Buyutdt inspects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az tahidU-i faldm bar at nawisand, ‘Let 
a hardt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
such a Mmlirifi" The Mushrif of the wwkshop or stable then takes it, 
YvTites out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash 
payments, one-fourth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount. The Dlwan-i Buyutdt then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the hTazir, the 
Dlwan-i Buyutat, the Diwan-i Kul, the Khan ‘Sanian, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and seal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receij)t, which is then 
in the same manner entered into the several The mode of 

payment also is detailed on the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
gold {ashmfts), one-half in silver friZpis), and one part in copper (dams), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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Tlie Farmdns in favour of Mansabdars are made out in the same 
manner ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of Sayurghdls (vide A^'in 19), the farinans, after having been 
signed by the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Dvwdn-i Sa^ddat 
(vide A®'In 19) ; they are then signed and sealed by the Sadr, and the 
Diwdn-i Kill, 

Farmans are sometimes written in Ttighrd character ; but the two 
first lii.es are not made short. Such a Farnian is called a Panmncha. 

Panmnclim are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Duvdn-i 
Sa^ddat {vide A®'In 19) ; the salaries of the Ahadis, Chelas, and of some 
officers in the workshops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bdrgif horses {vide p. 147, A®"!!! 54). The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sanad, but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ministers of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) 
w^rites out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
to the I)iwan for orders. It is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawfi, 
the Nazir-i buyutat, the Diwan-i kul, the Khan-Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan. In the Parwdnchas given to Ahadis, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the AhadiMsM, or Commander of the Ahadis, are required after 
those of the Mustawfi, the Diwan, and the Baidishis, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid dela}q has ordered 
that these Panvdnchas need not be laid before him. 

Hor does His Majesty sign sarPJmts, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 

of the Imperial domains), qardr-ndmas (which specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the miiqdsd (statements 
■of account which Tahtmlddrs take from the Mustawii, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 

A^n 12 . 

THE OEDEE OF THE SEALS. 

Farmans, Parwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. But when Shayldi 
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^Abd^ 'n-NabI and Sultan Khvyaja were Sadrs {vide note to A^in 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka Khan did at the time of Mun^im Khan, 
and Adham Khan. The Mir Mai, the Khan Saman, the Parwanchi, 
etc., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, and the 
BaMishi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan-i 
juz, theBaldishi-yijiiz, and the Diwan-i buyutat put their seals on the 
third fold. The Mustawfi puts his seal on the fourth, and the Sahib-i 
Tawjih on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the 
Tughrd lines on the top of the Farman, wdiere the princes also put their 
seals in Ta^Uqas. 


Ann 13. 

THE FARMAK-I BAYAZl. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay,, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farmm-i baydzid The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, v/heii a knot of paper is put .over them,, 
which is sealed up in such manner that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum ^ of the Kmiar, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farman is put into a 
golden cover : for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmans are carried by 
Mansabdars, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to meet it, performs various acts of obeisance; puts it on the crown of his 
head, makes the sijda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
Iiis Majesty's wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Farmm-i hay aft, so that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices 
are put a stop to. 


^ That is, a Wa/i/r farman. 

[“ Lak. The author probably means ‘tsap It is from the exudations from slits 
made overnight in the bark of the and the pifal tree that the best bird-lime is 
made. — P.] 
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14 . 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate he receives one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dams ^ each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter is given in dams for stores. When 
the value of the rupee was raised to forty dmns, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received ddms at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and for accoutrements ; but, as 
much care is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, xihadis are contimially employed for 
afiairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is given to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
Ahadls as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Aliadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent {Tdbmbdshl) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

inn 15 . 

MUSA^ADAT, OR LOANS TO OSmERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when ithvould be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mlr^Arz, and those who wash to borrow money 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half ; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-foiirths ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 


^ The MSS. have forty* eight. 
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His Majesty’s only object ^ is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprinci])led usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety* 

16 . 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 
the rich and poor, share His Maj esty’s liberality. He gives avmy elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The Bal^shls read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 

17 . 

ON ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, vanning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is 
impossible for me to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
quence of representations having been made of their circumstances by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it would take up too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been established for the poor.^ 

There is a treasurer always waiting ^ at Court ; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees is sure to find relief. 

AHn 18 . 

THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auspicioiisness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
articles are put into the scales. 

^ It is needless to remind the reader that charging interest on loans is against the 
Muhammadan law. But Akbar was a Hindu in such matters. 

2 Vide p. 21 0, 1. 19. s 15 ^ p X. 
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On tlie first day of the month of Aban [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, Ilis Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles : gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
TiiJhi tutiya, drugs, (jM, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt : the 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an ecjiial 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

His Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,^ against 
eight articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and 
vegetables. On both occasions the festival of Sdlgirih (birthday) is 
celebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people 
of all ranks. 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar jmar. They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed agaiuwst seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety.^ 

^ The lunar birthday of the emperor. As this was the Muhammadan birthday, the 
articles were, of course, fewer and less valuable. 

^ According to the Tuzuh-i JakangTri (p. 163) and Pddishdhnama (I, p. 243), the weigli- 
ing of the Royal person was introduced by Akbar. It is an. old Hindu custom. At first 
the weighing took place once a year, on the birthday of the Emperor ; but with the intro- 
duction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, wo find in the history of every year the record of 
a waznA shamM, or solar weighing, and a tvazn-i gamaru or lunar weighing. There was 
of course, a jashn, or feast, on such occasions, and courtiers on the same day were pro- 
moted to higher Mansabs, or presented their pesJihash. The fea.st was of special importance 
for the Harem. It appears {vide Padishahnama, p. 243) that the articles against whicli 
the royal person was weighed were sent from the Harem, or by the mother of the reigning 
emperor. Jahangir, according to several remarks in the Tuzuk (pp. 69, 70, 276, etc.), was 
even we.ighed in the palace of his august mother, to whom the i'uz 7 iJc gives the title of 
Maryam Zamdm, the Mary of the age, as A.kbar’s mother had been styled Maryam 
Makd7it { vide p. 49, note 7). The solar tmsri was even retained by Aurangzeb ; -vide 
^JAlanigimama, p. 229. 

The birtlida^y of the emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the string 
was kept, which numbered as many knots as the emperor numbered years ; hence also 
sdlgirih (or sdlgirah, &s the word is pronounced ail over India) “the year’s knot ”, or 
birthday. 

Tjdng knots, or bits of string, or ribbon, to the tombs of saints is considered by barren 
women as a means of obtaining a son, and the tomb oi Salmi4 in Fatii pur Slkri, 

in whose house Jahangir was born, is even nowada3'’s visited by Hindu and Musa Iman 
women, who tie bits of strong to the marble trellis surrounding the tomb. Similar voivs 
are even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandra, near Agra. 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above A*” in, appears to have been continued under 
Jahringir. Shahjahan made some alterations, in asfar as he was weighed on each feast first 
against gold and silver, and then against other articles. The articles themselves were 
given away to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars, as a means of keeping the roj^al 
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A^m 19 . 

ON SUYUROTALS.i 

His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
various classes ; and in the higher v/isdom which God has conferred upon 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
Jirst, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation, and make no difference between night and daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondly, on such as toil and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are weak 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honourable men 
of gentle birth who from want of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wa0a ; lands 
conferred are called Milk, or Madad-i ma^dsh. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He 
ought to be at peace with every pai'ty, and must be kind towards the 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr, The 
Qcm and the Mir ^Adl are under his orders. He is assisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now- 
adays styled JDmdn-i Sa^ddat. 

His Majesty, in Ms mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 

person from all bodily and mental harm. The gold and the silver against which Jahangir 
was once weighed amounted to Ks. 33,000 ; but according to the Tuzuk, the money 
was distributed among the women of the Harem. On another occasion {Tuzuh, p. 163), 
dahanoir was found to v^eigh 6,514 tolas. Taking the tola as 186 grains (Prinsep’s useful 
Tables, by Thomas, p. Ill), Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have w^eighed 
2iOJ lbs. Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins. 
‘‘ On the fifth of Rajab 973, which is the day on which the Emperor was born, the feast 
of weighing His Majesty was held at Nizamabad, a towm belonging to the Sirkar of Jaunpur, 
for according to established custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solar and 
lunar birthdays, against gold, silver, etc., which is given as a present to the Brahmins of 
India, and others. Poets used, and stni use, such opportunities for presenting nice poems,” 
ii, p. 84. 

Occasionally, courtiers were weighed for important personal services. Thus Jaliangir 
had once his Court doctor Muli^ Ulah weighed in silver p. 283), the sum being given 

him as a fee in addition to three villages, which were bestowed upon him as jayir. 

^ F^'de the note at tile end of this A*'in. 
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as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former Sadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. He therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shayli *^Abd^^ hi-Nabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and Chaudris were taken awajr, and became doinaiii 
lands whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 

Shayjffi who inquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near MmUsa lands 
or near the jagirs of Mansabdars, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order 
proved beneficial for both parties. The officers of the government, on 
receiving this order, told off certain villages for this purpose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [^Abd^ ffi-Nabi] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held 
more than five hundred MgJias should lay their farmdns personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
of His Majesty, the order was passed that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred bighas, if left unspecified in the Jarmans, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Irani and Turan! wmmen alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it i¥as reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds and take possession of new places, it wns ordered that 
every one wffio should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qaxis \Yere in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view/ of 
obtaining God's favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the 
Q.am], wffio wear a turban as a sign of respectability^, but are bad at heart, 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qazis, except those who had been 
appointed during the of Sultan The Irani and Turani 

•i U:Ms is the Indian proiumciation for the Arabic and Persian 
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women also were convicted of fraud, and the order was passed that every 
excess of land above one hundred hlghas held by them should be 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During the Sadrshrp of ^Aziz^ ’d-Dawda [Mir Fath^^ llah of Shiraz] the 
following order ’was given : — If any one held a Suyurgjial together with a 
partner, and the farinan contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The nev/ Sadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen bighas. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how much w’as sufficient for Suyur^al- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred bighas 
and even less w^ere guilty of bribery, the order w^'as given that Mir Sadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
w^ork should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyur^al land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(i.e., if the whole be tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken 
a^vay and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each bigha varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. . 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as of districts and of the realm. 

Notehg the Translator on the Sadrs of AJchar's reign. 

In this iu^^in— one of the most interesting in the whole work— the 
Cliaghata®’! \YOid siiyurgJ;iM is translated by the Arabic madad^^ Vma’^dsli, 
in Persian for which we often find in MSS. madad o 

mrfctsli. The latter term signifies '" assistance of livelihood. ”, and, like its 
equivalent milh, or propert}^-, it denotes lands given for benevolent purposes, 
as specified by Abu T-Fazl. Such lands 'were hereditary, and differ for 
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this reason immjdgw or tiiyul lands, which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mansabdars in lien of salaries. 

This A®'In proA^es that Akbar considerably interfered Avith suyiirghdl 
lands, arbitrarily resuming AvhateA^er lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or Mdlisa,^ lands to the ruin of many a Miihainmadan (Af^an) 
family. He also com|)letely broke the power of the Sadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It Avas the 
Sadr, or as he w^as generally styled, Sadr~i JaJidn, Avhose edict legalized 
the jidus, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (vide end of A®"!!! 30). Their 
power A¥as immense. They weie the highest laAA^-ofificeis, and had the 
pcAAT-ers which Administrators-General have among us ; they were in 
charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the poAvers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
^Abd^ hi-Nabi, during his Sadrshijp, ordered tAvo men to be killed for 
heresy (vide p. 186, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrdt, wazdif, milk, 
in^dm-i deJiJid, iriSdm-i zammkd, etc., occur for the word suyurgMl (or 
siyilrgdl, or sughurghdl, as some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, ^Ala^^ ’d-Din-i Khiljiis notorious for the 
disregard Avith Avhich he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad-i ma^dsli tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the Sadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office (Tdnl^-i FlruzshdJii, p. 353). Qutb^ 
’d-Din Mubarakshah, howcA^'er, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ^Ala"^ ’d-Din had deprived (T, F., 
p. 382). Tirtiz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (T. F\, p. 558). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar showed such an 
unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of bis time. 

Each Suhd had a Sadr-i juz, or provincial Sadr, AAdio was under the 
orders of the Chief Sadr (Sadr-i JaJidn, oi Sadr-i Jcnl, or Sad/r4 Sudtir). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the The land specified in %e faTMdn oi a holder 

^ Eegarding the turning out of Atamgha and Madad-i Holders, tu’tie Elliot’s 

Glossary, under p. 18 . 
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rarely correspoiided in extent to the land wddcli he actually held ; or the 
language of the far man was ambiguously worded to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qcms and provincial Sadrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emperor (vide p. 176) and the hatred which he 
showed to the ^Ulama, most of whom held lands, furnished Mm with a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their grants, and drive 
them away to BhaJckar in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which in 
those days was as notorious as, in later days, that of Grombroon. After 
the fall of ^Ahd^ ’n-Nabi— a man 'whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before his feet — Sultan Oiwaja, a member of the 
Divine Faith (vide p. 214), was appointed as Sadr ; and the Sadrs after 
him were so limited in conferring lands independently of Akbar^ and had 
so few grants to look after, ^ as to tempt Bada,oni to indulge in sarcastical 
remarks. The following were Akbar’s Sadrs : — 

1. ShaylM Gada^i, a Shi^ah, appointed at the recommendation of 
Bayram Khan, till 968. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Salih, till 971. 

3. ShayMi ^Abd^ M-Kabi, till 986. 

4. Sultan Khwaja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fath^ ’ilah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his office. 

Ahu T-Fazl also mentions a Sadr Mawlaiia ^Abd^ d~Baqi ; but I do 

not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Bada,onL 

Page 29. Shaylffi Gada^'i cancehed tlie Mad-ad-i rntf ash lands, and took 
away the legacies ^ of the Khanzadas (Afglians) and gave a Suyur^al to 
any one that w^o old bear up with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
Avise. Nevertheless, in comparison Avith the present time, Avhen obstacles 
are raised to the possession of every of ground, nay, even less, you 
may call the Shaykh an ^ Alambaklish (one Avho gives aAvay a world). 

Page 52, After Shay]^ Gada®*!, Khajagi Muhammad Salih w’-as, in 
908, appointed Sadr ; but he did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring lands as madad-i ma^dsh, because he A?as de|)endeiit on the 
Hiwans. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, ShayMi ^Abd^ 
bi-Nabi AA^as made Sadr. In giving aAvay lands, he Avas to consult Muzafiar 
Khan, at that time \Mzir and Vakil. But soon after, the Shaylffi acquired 
^ Awqdf. The text of Bada,oni has wrongly auqdt. For bar read bdraJi. 
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■such absolute powers that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allo'wances. lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place 
the grants of all former kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
ShayMi into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the Ayimas of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the Ter oris of each Pergana, unless 
they brought t}i(5 farmdns in which their grants, subsistence alloW'ances 
and pensions were described, to the Sadr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of wmrthy pieople, from the eastern 
districts up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them had 
a powerful protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, 
he could manage to have his affair settled ; but those who were destitute 
■of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid ^ Abd^^ ’r-E.asul, the Shaylh’s 
head man, or make presents to his farrashes, darbans (porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihtars (swmepers), in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire.” Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
■or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Ayimas j wdthout obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crow^diiig of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
■emperor. And wdien the Shay^, in all his pride and haughtiness, sat 
upon his masnad (cushion), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his oflice, scientific or pious men, the ShaylA received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to no one.A and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he ailow’'ed, for example, a teacher of the Hiddya (a book on 
law'') and other college books 100 Bighas, more or less ; and though such 
a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the Shayldi took them aw^'ay. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellow'S, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks ^ of personal 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation- ... At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more tyrannical powers. 

The fate of Abd^ ’n-Nabi has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to. account for the money, wms put in prison, 
and murdered ''by some scoundrel” in 992. 

^ Bada.oni says that even .in the State hall when before the time of prayer he washed 
his hands and feet, he took care to spirt water on the gran.dee.3 standing near him. 

^ For batafzU in the text (p, 205) one MS. of Badaoni reads zamin~i ibtida^i badafazzul . 
■az Ui/ud midcul. 
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Tlie next Sadr was Sultan Khwaja. Matters relating to suyiirglials 
now took a very different course. Akbar bad rejected the Islam, and 
the new mdr, who had just returned from Makkah,^ become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all 
grants (mdep. 199, second para.). The lands were now steadily withdrawn,, 
and according to Bada.oni, who had managed to get 1,000 bighas, at first 
to the great disgust of ^Abd^ ’n-Nabi, many a Muhammadan family was. 
impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fath^ fflah of Shiraz {vide p. 34) was appointed Sadr. As 
the Suyurghal duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath^ llah, though Sadr, could be spared for missions- 
to the Daj^in, Bad., p. 343. 

* His Shiraz! servant Kamdl officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Ayima-dars,^ who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its Jmmdl (perfection). 
Fath^ Tlah had not even the power of conferring five bighas ; in fact he 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayimarddrs, nor to farmers. 
irow’'ever, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
hooks of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath^ Tlah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a ba.g 
containing the sum of Es. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression, 
or under the pretext that an Ayima-dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widow^s and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of' 
Basawar [which was his jagir] and said My collectors have this much 
collected from the Ayima-ddrs as a kifdyat (i.e., because the collectors, 
thought the Suyur^al holders had more than sufficient to live upon)’k 
But the emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next Sadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith... 

Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath^ llali, 
Bada.oni continues calling him 3Iuftiffi mamdUkd maJj/rusa^^ the Mufti of 

^ The same happened afterwards to Mirza <?Aziz Koka. In fact, several examples are- 
on record that devout pilgrims returned so disappointed and “ fleeced ” from Makkah 
as to as.suine a hostile position to the Islam. There is a proverb current in the East,. 
Ash-shaytanfi l-^aramayn, “ The Devil dwells in Makkah and Madinah.' ’ 

^ 31 aqtu^^‘' %ardzi a pun remindng of nrnqM (past part. IV), one on whom lands have- 
been conferred, and muqtjq (part act. IV), one who confers lands. Observe that Bada,oni 
uses the word ai/hna not only in the plural sense of ayima-ddrs, but as an equivalent of 
thme who hold a Suyurghal, 

Regarding the punishments which grasping Sadrs were subject to, vide Elliot’s Index,^ 
p. 253, note, of which, however, the first para, ought to be expnnged as uhJiistorieal. 
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the empire, whicli had been, his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Sadrshij). Sadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Suyurg^al lands is specified hy Abu l-Fazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. 

AHn 20 . 

ON THE OAERIAGES, ETC., INVENTED BY HIS, MAJESTY. 

His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn.^ 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn hy cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bakals ; ^ if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed that "water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

AHn 21. 

THE TEN SEE TAX (DAHSERi). 

His Majesty takes from each blgJia ot tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
bought ill the bazars. These stores prove at the same time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sovdng purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses ^ 

^ This was, according to Nizam’s Tabaqat, an invention, of JFatl.W ’iiali of SMraz (vide 
p. 3S, note). Nizam says, “ He constructed a millstone wMch was placed on a cart. It 
turned itself and ground corn. He also invented a looking-glass which, whether seen near 
or at a distance, showed all sorts of curious figures. Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel also is ascribed by Abu 9 T-Fazl to Akbar ; 
wfeBookI, p.,:122. ' V'' , 

^ .Regarding English carriages {rat.h4 angrezl) brought to India under Jahangir, vide 
Tuzuk, pp. 167, 168. 

® Fide pp, 210, and 211. 
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for the poor, where indigent people may get something to eat. He also 
appoints everywhere experienced people to look after these store-houses, 
and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who V'atch 
the receipts and charges. 

AHn 22 . 

FEASTS. 

His Majesty inquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care uj)on men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jainsheds, and the festivals of the Pars! priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring Ibenefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. TheNewYew/s Bay feast A It commences on 
the day when the Sim in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month (Farwardin). Tw'o days of this period are 
considered great festivals, wdien much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the SJiaraf Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month.^ The follow- 
ing are the da^^s which ha ve the same name as a month : 19th Farwardin ; 
3rd UrdtbiMsht ; 6th ^urdad ; 13th Tw ; 7 th Amurddd ; 4th Shahri' 
ivar ; 16th Mthr ; 10th Ahdn \ 9th Am^ ; 8th, loth, 23rd 2nd, 
Baliman ; 5th Isfandmmz. Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. People in their happiness raise the strain of imvard joy. 
In the beginning of each pah/r the naqqciras {wide p. 51, 1. 1) are beaten, 
when the singers and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured lamps are used for three nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

I have given a few j)articulars in the first book (A®'In 18). 

■ ■ ■ A^m 23,';- ■ 

THE mVSHWZ BAZARS. 

On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large 
assembly for tbe purpose of inquiring into the many 'wonderful things 

1 Bada,oni generally calls this day Naivmz-i JaUU; Dide p. 183, note 2. 

a Tims Ahdn was the name of the eighth month (October-Novemher) ; but the tenth 
day also of every month had the same name. 
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found in tliis world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and 
laj out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and 
selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such daysto select any articles 
which lie wishes to buy, or to fix the price of things, and thus add to his 
knowledge. The secrets of the einpire, the character of the people, the 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khushmz^ or the joyful day, 
as they are a source of much enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazars for women, bazars for the men are held. 
Merchants of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on vsuch occasions, may lay their grievances 
before His Majesty, without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great.^ 

A^in 24 . 

EBGULATIONS EEGAEDING MAEEIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, w^atches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, the}?- dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

^ Regarding these fancy bazto, vide above Bada»onrs remarks on p. 213, 1. 4. 
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, Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, '' The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to 
iher twin brother^ ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
'followers of Muhammad’s religion as wu’ong ; for the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for as they are rarely ever 
paid, they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife ; for this ruins a man’s health, 
and disturbs the peace of the home. He censures old women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into 
those of the bride. These two officers have the title oi Tu^i-hegl, or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M. ; do. to 
Commanders of one hundred, 2 M. ; do, to Commanders of forty, 1 M , ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay I S., and common people 1 dam.^ In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 

AHn 25. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, hut especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students iswastad by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every sehool boy should first learn to 
write the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms.® He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may 

y — 

“ “ The sons and daughters of common people were not allowed to marry, unless 
,they came to the office of the kotwal, and were stared at by the kotwai's men, who had 
to take down their respective ages ; and you may imagine what advantages and fine 
opportunities the officers thus had, especially the people of the kotwal, and the Jchdnu~yi 
haldl (?), and their other low assistants outside.'’ Bad, IT, p. 391. Vide also Third Book, 

® Boys in the East generally learn to write by running their pens over the characters 
of the copyslips 
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be done in two days, when the hoy should proceed to write the joined 
letters. Thej^ may he practised for a week; after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Gare is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himself ; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some time to be 
daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things : 
knowledge of the letters ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took others years to under- 
stand, so much so that people will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agrculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
tablet, fiyazl, and ildM, sciences,^ and history ; all of which may be 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niya,i, 
Bedanta, and Patanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasas. 

AHn 26. 

THE ADMIEALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment as an act of divine w'orship. ^ • 

First . — The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were houses and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

^ This is the three-fold division of sciences. IldMiov divine, sciences comprise every- 
thing connected with theology and the means of aequiring a knowledge of God. Riydzl 
sciences treat of quantity, and comprise mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics, 
sciences comprehend physical sciences. : 

Some dictionaries call the last class; of sciences 9 T, instead of tahi^i. 
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Majesty’s empire ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. 
Along the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, ami south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much 
improved. Large sliips are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. 

/S'cconi^.—To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted,, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come from Malibar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river tO' 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The NaJ^udd, or owner of the 
ship. This w'ord is evidently a short form of Ndvl^udd. He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The Mu^allim^ or Captain. He must be acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents 
her from falling into dangers. 3. The TamcM,'^ or chief of the lAaldsis, or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen’s language, are called Maldm or Mdrwas. 
4. The NdMudd-Mashab, He supplies the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the' ship, and 
often acts for the Mu^allim. 6. The Bliancldn has the charge of the stores. 
7 . The Karrdm^ is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. The Sukkdngtr,^ or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the Mu^allini, Some ships carry several 
helmsmen, but never more than twenty. 9. The Panjarl looks out from 

fandail or tandelt H. — P.] 

^ This word is nowadays pronounced ICirdm. and is applied to any clerk. The 
word is often used contemptuously. 

[® There is a modern Anglo-Indian word used in Calcutta, ‘ sea-cunny,’ derived from 
sukkdnL — P.] 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees land or a ship, or a. 
coming storm, etc. 10. The G^imM belongs to the class of Mialdsls. 
He throws out the water which has leaked through the ship. 11. The 
Top-anddz, or gunner, is required in naval fights ; the number depends on 
the size of the ship. 12. The Khdrwa or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stop leaks, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their wages 
varies, and depends on the voyage, on hush, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of Sdtgmv {HugU) a NdMudd gets 400 R . ; besides he is allowed 
four maliUi, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit. Every 
ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stovrage of goods, each of the divisions being called a mallM. 
The Mu^alUm gets 200 i?. and two rmllMs ; the TumM, 12012. ; the 
Karrdm, 50 i2. and one mallM ; the NdJdmdd Mashab, 30 J2. ; the 
Sarhang, 25 72. ; the Sukkdnglr, Panjarl, and Bhandan, each 15 72. ; 
each Kharwa or common sailor, 40 22., and his daily food in addition ; 
the Beganddz, or gunner, 12 22. 

In Kamhlidyat (Cambay), a NdMudd gets 800 22., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Ldhan, a nakhuda gets 300 22., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca,^ twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasari, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length of the V 037 'age. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem^ 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer: As he possesses experiehce, he settles every difficulty 
which arMes regarding fords, and takes care thgit such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry ,* he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 
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xeveiine of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted.. . 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
hos at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 
2| hos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 cl. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4 d. ; do. empty, 2 hi. ; a laden camel, 1 d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle, with their things, | d. ; do. empty, d. Other beasts of burden 
pay which includes the toll due by the river. Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 

AHn 27. 

ON HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. He treivels mcognito, and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, oi io Sdyur^dl lands, or to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are ’%pressed. 
and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qamtt’ufe [men 
employed by the Mir Shikar.} or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 

Mir shikar in India is now apniied to assistant falconer, bird-catcher, etc.. 
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groimd; the Qur (p. 110), remaining at a distance of about five hos from it. 
Near the Qur the grandees and other people await the arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mir Tuzah stands ready for service, and about 
a hos and one-half behind them stand some of the Khidmatimm (p. 252) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The Khidmatiyya are told off to watch 
at that place. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant oflEicer 
with some of His Maj esty’s servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Maj esty 
have admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on ; and after having gone over 
another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have wHt ten down some remarks on the arrangements which are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1 . Tiger Hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the groimd) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open * but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to bhe cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
■caught. 

Anoimf They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 

in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another mcttod.-— They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on the groimd small blades of grass 
covered with glue.^ The tiger comes rushing forw^ard and gets his claivs 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 

SMlim, probably bird-lime made from the extidations from slits made in the bark 
of the (baii3’'an') or the tree.' — ^P.] 
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stick to Ms feetj and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive,, 
and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this- 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

xinother method . — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will ciuickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violently upwards, so that it dies.. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of hunting the 
tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant Ndhir 
Khan, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamargha ^ chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claw^s into a man. All w^ho witnessed it 
despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger through the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. Shuja^at 
Khan (vide A^Iii 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered^ down before that divine ^iice, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions/^ but would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion^ drops his claws from fear.^ 

^ Qamargha is a chase for which drivers are employed. [The game is apxjarently 
enclosed in a living ring. — P.] ■ 

^ This is one of Akhar’s miracles. 

Sker, tiger. — P.] 

^ These two verses are taken from Pay?Ps Nal Daman \ vide p. 113, note 1. 
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2* Elephant-catching, 

There are several modes of himtiiig elephants. 

1. Klieda?- The hnnters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful aiiimalj and 
commence to beat drums and blow pii3es, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. ChoT kheda. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gdd,^ A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar, They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them 
forget a^fa utiousness. and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elephants are caught- They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes ; His Majesty lias invented a new manner, Vvhich 


^ Hence our elephant Icheddas, 

[2 VoT gad ot gcira f., a pit ?• — P.] 
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admits of remarkable In fact, all excellent modes of bunting are 

inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above.^ 

3. Leonard ^ Hunting, 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi dkhar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odl. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, wkich takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 


^ y A large number of people had surrounded the whole jungle, outside of which, on 
a small empty space, a throne made of wood had been put on a tree, as a seat for the 
emperor [Jahangir], and on the neighbouring trees beams had been put, upon wliich 
the courtiers were to sit and enjoy the sight. About two hundred male elephants, with 
strong nooses, and many females were in readiness. Upon each elephant there sat two 
men of the JMnyyah who chiefly occupy themselves in this part of India [ Gujrat] 

with elephant hunting. The plan was to drive the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place where the emperor sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of this 
exciting scene. When the drivers closed up from all sides of the jungle, their ring unfortu- 
nately broke on account of the density and impenetrability of the wood, and the arrange- 
ments of the drivers partially failed. The wild elephants ran about as if mad ; but twelve 
male and female elephants were caught before the eyes of the emperor.” Iqbalnama^ 
p. 113. 

[“ 7^2!, the or hunting leopard. — P.] 
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Anotlier method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty hos from Agra, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Simawali, Alapur, Sunnam, Bhatinda, 
Bhatnir, Patan in the Panjab, FathpurJhinjhanu, Nagor, Mirath, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnayin ; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen- into a pit, and 
hand them over to the keepers. He would often tra vel over great distances, 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before lie had 
done so, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he- 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves,, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this- 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty 
used to take it upon himseK to keep and train leopards, astonishing the. 
most experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty,^ 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His- 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain,, 
and lik|,a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard'^iase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the Masa leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 

AHn 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPAEDS. THE WAGES OF THE- 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 6 s. of meat every day ; second class, 4| s. 
third class, 4 s. ; fourth class, 3| 5. ; fifth class, 3|- ; sixth class, 3| s. ; 

^ Two more miracles of Akbar’s. 
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■seventli class, 3 5. ; eiglitk class, 2f s. The meat is given in a lump * and 
as on Sundays no animals are killed/ double the daily portion is given 
on SaturdajT-s. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told ofi for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 R. to 5 R. per 
mensem^ ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 d. 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths,^ chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Guslihdm ^ carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Mid or Taraf (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand ^ leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an 
interesting encampment they form. The three first sets are Masa ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance 
two litters {mihaffa) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter orie leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the 
Jeopards, and are drawn by horses or cattle ; or they are made to sit on 
horses ; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies, best 
leopard which His Majesty has goes by the name of Samand-'^Mih ; he 
is carried on a cJiau-dol, and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, 

^ According to the order mentioned on p. 209, 2nd para. 

e/w/, a covering for any animal. — P.] 

^ In my text edition, p. 208, L 8, This should perhaps be or 

goshham, Goshkan (in Arabic Joshgan), being a town in Iran, famous for its carpets. 

^ '‘Among the curious events which happened during the present [Jahangir’s] reign 
1 must mention that a leopard in captivity covered a female leopard, which gave birth to 
three cubs. The late emperor [Akbar] during his youth, was ]3assionately fond of leopards 
and hunting with leopards. He had about 9,000 leopards collected during his reign, and 
tried much to pair them, so as to get cubs, but in vain. Hn even allow^ed some jeopards 
to run about in the gardens without collars, letting them walk about and hunt after their 
fashion ; but they would not pair. During this year a male leopard broke its collar, and 
covered a female, wdiich after a space of two months and a half gave birth to three cubs. 
They went oii well, and grew big.” Iqbdln^maf p. 70. 
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fully equipped, run at his side ; the naqqam (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the chau-dol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses were kept for every leopard ; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 

dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

Skill exhibited by hunting leopwds. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack,' and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is.i The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three wavs. 

1. Uparghatl. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer ^ was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 

claws. 2. Righm. The leopard lies concealed, and is shown the deer 2 from 

a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 3. Mulidri, The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. ■ 
This perplexes the deer,^ when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; 
language fails to express his skiU and cunning. Thus he will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so flat, that you caimot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a leopard Would not kill more than three deer 2 at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His M^^sty has also invented a method called chatrmandcd. The 
hunters lie in ambush near a place frequented by deer,^ and commence the 
chase from this place as if it was a Qamargha hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer 2 are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an eneourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot specify this. 

Once, fron^the kind ness sho wn by His Maj esty, a deer 2 made friendship 

P The translation of this passage is doubtful. — P.] 

Ahil; g-azelle. — P.] 
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with a .leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let off against 
other deer,^ would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towards the close of the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopards were also kept blindfolded,^ except at the 
time of the chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if 
mad. But nowadays they are kept without covers for their heads. The 
grandees of the court are allowed to bet on forty Midsa leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Doriya ^ gets five rupees from his equals. The 
grandee in charge of the Mdsa leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barha,^ gets 
one muhr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,® he 
takes an Ashrafi from each of his equals. So also do the Tarafddrs and 
Qarmvals ® bet ; in fact every one shows his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer ^ as possible. The skins of the deer ^ are often given to poor people as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer ^ belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays.'^ 


p gazelle.-— P.] 
i.e. hooded.— P.] 

® The man who holds the chain to w’hich the leopard is fastened. 

^ He was a Duhazari ; vide A^in 30, No. 91, 

^ Akbar required the horns of deer. 

“ In this year (981), His Majesty built several edifices and castles on the road from 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason was this. He thought it incumbent upon him^^nce a year to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomh [dargah) of Mu<in*i Chishti at Ajmir ; he therefore had 
houses built at every stage on the road to that town. He also erected at every Jcos a tower 
{manara\ and had a well made near it. The towers were studded with several hundred 
thousand horns of deer which His Majesty had killed during his lifetime. The w'ords 
mU4 shdl^ contain the Tartly (981). I wished His Majesty had made gardens and sarms 
for travellers instead.” Bada.om, ii, p. 173. Vide also Elliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

^ Tarafddrs, the men in charge of a taraff which word Abul-Pazl above used in the 
same sense mid, ox set. IWafddr means also a Zamindar. A Qardwal is a driver. 

It was at this time [1027 a.h. or a.b. 1618] that Shahzada Shuja, son of Shahjahan, 
fell ill, and as I am so much attached to him, and the doctors could not cure him of the- 
i nsensibility in which he had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to God, and asked 
Him a favour. During the prayer, it occurred to me that I had already made a contract, 
with my God and had promised Him to give up hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should carry into effect my former vow from the present 
time, which would prevent so many animals from being killed, God might grant my 
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The Siydh-gosh}- 

His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox ; hut now it 
kills black deer.^ It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keeper, 
who gets 100 c?. fer mensem. 

Bogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of Eawul Pindi]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names.^ Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. Kkdsa dogs get daily 2 5. of meat ; 
others get s. There is one keeper for every two Tdzl ^ (hunting) dogs ; 
their wages are 100 d. per mensem.^ 

Hunting Deer ^ with Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They j)ut a net 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer,® which from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer for t-lie prince’s recovery, I then made this contract with God, and promised, in all 
singleness of intention and true belief, never again to harm an animal with my own 
hand. Through God’s mercy, the sufferings of the prince were entirely allayed. When I 
W'as in the womb of my mother, it happened one day that I did not quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew alarmed, and reported the fact to my august father 
[Akbar], In those days my father was continually hunting with leopards. That day 
happened to be Friday, My father then, with a view to making God inclined to preserve 
me, made a vow never again, to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. I have followed 
the practice of my father, and have never hunted with leopards on a Friday,” Tmuk-i 
JaMTOf/fn, p. 249. 

Jahangir’s self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir w^as fifty 
years of age 

^ Ot black ear, the Persian translation of the Turldsh qam-qolaq, whence our Felis 
caracal. 

[The Ked Lynx of India, Persia, and Arabia. It is trained to take, besides the quarry 
mentioned, partridges, jiigeons, cats, and Egyptian vultures, etc. — P.] 

[2 AM-yi a wrong term.— P.] 

® This would not strike us as something worth mentioning. But as dogs are c onsidered 
unclean animals by Muhammadans, they are not looked upon as domestic. No^vadays 
we hear occasionally names, kallu, bachhu ; or English names as /em (Fanny), fewWdy 
(bull dog), etc. 

European bloodhounds w^ere early imported by the Portuguese, Jahangir once said 
to Roe, “ I only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest size, and a male and female 
of mastiff es, and the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other dogges as hunt in your land.” 
Regarding European dogs in In&m, vide olm Tuzukt p. 138, 1. 3, from below. 

Tazl is the Arab greyhound. — P.] 

[5 p’qj. a note on hunting Dogs and Cheetas videJl. and Pro, As. Soc, Beng., 1907. — P,] 

[fi Am, gazelle.— P.] 

P Dd???,, probably a noose of thick gut. — 'P.] 
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passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net ^ should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the 
keeper, who either puts a new net ^ on it, or sends out a fresh deer.- 

Sultan Firuz-i Khilji used to indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer ; but at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Ilahabad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panjab, its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
taught them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the 
hunters are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are now-adays also deer-studs ; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting-deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This wuy 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer as a 
means of making wdld deer fight. 

Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net.^ 
Both w^ere brought together from Grujrat, as mentioned above (?). 

Ghantdhera is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 


P Dam, probably a noose of thick gut. — ^P.] 


Ahu, gazelle. — P.] 
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liunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave^ side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the same 
time ill wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer 
that they are easily caught ; or sometimes hunters will charm them with 
a song, and when the deer approach will rise up and cruelly slay them. 
From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two methods. 

Thctngl. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer ; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukara. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them.. 

JDaddwan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. . 

Ajdrcc. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from, 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run tow'ards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

IVidngl. The hunter . . walks about bareheaded as if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with ^dn juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 


WazhgTm, The concave side towards him ? — P.] 

® The text has dar ^dna-yi ztn, in the hollow of a saddle (?). 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place wLere buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in tbe ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds -which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buffaloes 
the hunters go into the water wuth spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pastures. 

On Hunting with Hawhs. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the hdz,^ shahin,^ shunqdr,^ 
and falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 

prefers the bdsha,^ to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lead inquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the falcons (bdz) w^hich are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence oijurras ^ is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the bdshas,^ the slidhlns,^ the 
khelas,^ the ckappaJc'^ bdshaSy the bahnSy the young balms y^ the sTiikaras,^ 

P iids, the female goshawk, the Jttrm being the male.—P.] 

p Shalnuj fem., the male being the shahmchay is in India the Shahin Falcon, but in 
Persia the Peregrine is included in this term. Vide Journ. As. 8oc. Bmg.y lOOT.—P.] 

p The Shinqdr was a Jer falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its way to 
India. It is doubtful whether it ever lived in India long enough to be trained. Vide Note 
in Joiim. and JProc^ As. Soc. Beng., vol. iii, No. 2, 1907. — P.] 

Barkat, bargudy etc., was the Golden Eagle.— -P.] 

[“ Basha is the female of the Common English Sparrowdiawk, the male being called 

Khela, word not traceable ; evidently the Hindi name of some hawk.- — ^P.] 

p Chapqmk is the Hindi name of the male of theShikara or Indian Sparrow-hawk. 
The dictionaries make the former term masculine, and the latter feminine, but Akbar 
being a falconer knew better. — P.] 

[® Babn is the female peregrine, and babn bachcka the tiercel or male, which is a third 
smaller ; does not mean young — P.] 
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tlie cha 2 :>pah sJiikaras, the turmoEs} the rekis,^ the hesras,^ the dhotis^ the 
churgjis, the charghela^^ the lagars, and thejhagars,^ (which His Majesty 
calls the chappah^ kind of the lagar). The Molchms"^ also are inspected— 
the molcMn is an animal resembling the sparrow, of yellomsh plumage, 
like the shdhm; it will kill a hulang ^ crane. People say that, whilst flying, 
it will break the wing ^ of the hulang, and others maintain that it pierces 
its eyes ; but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars also are brought from 
Kashmir. This bird has a bluish [sabz] colour and is smaller than a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; its tail is rather elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the hodna,^^ and the sdm will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting wflth falcons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mansandars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their 
pay is as follows. First class of the former first grade, 7|- R . ; second, 
7 R. ; third, 6| R, Second class, first grade, 6|- R, ; second, fiif R. ; third, 
5| .S. Third class, first grade, ; second, 5 i?. ; third, 4 :|-jR. First 
class of the latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R. ; second, 4| R. ; third, 

R, Second class, first grade, R. ; second, 4 R , ; third, 3| R. Third 
class, first grade, 3| R , ; second, ^^ R. ; third, 3 R. 

Allowance of Food. 

In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A hdz falcon 


p or vulg. is the Eed-headed Merlin. — P.] 

p Eeg% the common English Merlin.^ — P.] 

P The Besra Sparrow-hawk male and female, sexes transposed inthedictionaries.~P.] 
p Chargh or cJiarhh is the female, sond char(^ela the male of F. Sakar of Jerdon.— P.] 
p iyagrar is the female, and ^7fa(jfar the male of F. Jugger. — P.] 
s See n. 7, p. 304. 

p MolcMn, obviously the Falconet. Apparently it was occasionally trained to alight 
on a crane’s head, the startled quarry being then gathered by hand.-~P.] 

P Ktdang, the common Crane (in the Panjab Mr/J), the coolan of Anglo-Indian sports- 
men. — P.] 

P Kulang ra az pa andnzad, “ brings down a crane.”-— P.] 

The name of this bird is doubtful. It is not to be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the p. 159. 

Probably the Green Jay, Sissa Sinmsis, l^Q. 673, of Jordan, vol. ii. — P.] 
p2 Bodna for budana, the common Quail, which is used for fighting. — P.] 
p® SdriL, the common Maina. — P.] 
p^ Qush-Mdna, mews for hawks.— -P.] 



gets a quantity of meat weighing 7 dams ; the jiirm, 6 d. ; the halm, 
Idclfm,^ and 5 d, ; the bdsAa, 3 d . ; the chappak bdsJia, sJiikara, 

cliappah sMkara, hesra, dhoti, etc., 2 d. Towards the close of every day, 
they are fed on sparrows, of which the hdzjurra, and balm, get each seven; 
the Idchln, five ; the bdsJia, three ; others, two. ChojrgJis and la gars get 
at the same time meat. Shimqdrs, shdkhdzes, burkats, get one ser. On 
the hunting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 

Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
blit from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, Mdna-hmz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, cliuz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarlndk birds ; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior bdz costs 12 nmhrs ; 
second grade do., 9M. ; third do., 6M. Second class, first, 10 M.; 
second, 7 M. ; third, 4 M. A third class bdz is somewhat cheaper than 
second class ones. 

Jurras. First class, 8, 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, 6, 4, 1-|, 1 M., 5 R, 

Bdshas. First class, 3, 2, 1 M., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 ilf ., 5 R. 

SJidhms of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 M. 

Balms, 2, 1|, 1 M. Young Balms ^ a little less. 

Khelas, I M. 

Charghs, 2| R., 2, 14 R. 

Chappak bdshas, 1 R. ; J R. 

Shikaras, 1| R.,1, i R. 

Besras, 2 R., 14, 1 R. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagars, jhagars, hirmatls, rekls, 1 R., 4, 1 R. Their 
prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikars (superintendents ^ of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M. to 1 d. If the 
falcons bring down the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who keeps the 
falcon gets one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty 


LdcMn is the Turki-name of the Shahin, — P,] 

[“ Balin hachcha, peregrine tiercel,-- P.] 

[2 Mir shikar is a term applied to any bird-catcher, assistant falconer, etc. — P.] 
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•per cent, of tlie donation is stopped. If birds are received by tbe Imperial 
aviary^ as peshkasJi (tribute), tbe Qushbegi (Superintendent of tbe Aviary)^ 
gets for every hdz 1| i?., and tbe accountant R. FoTjurras; tbe Qusbbegi 
gets 1 R, ; tbe accountant, J J?. ; for bdslias, tbe former receives R, ; 
tbe latter, R. ; for every Idcliln, chargh, charghela, Miela, bakn’-bachcha; 
tbe former gets R,, tbe latter R. ; for every chhappaJc, bdsha, dhoti, 
etc., tbe former receives tbe other R, {suJcl). 

Tbe minimum number of bdz and shdhm falcons, kept at Court, is 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of bdsJias, one hundred ; of bahns, charghs, 
twenty ; of lagars, and sMkaras, ten. 

Waterfowl, 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of tbe skin 
of a waterfowl with tbe wings, the beak, and tbe tail on it. Two boles 
are made in tbe skin for looking through. Tbe body is hollow. Tbe 
hunter puts bis bead into it, and stands in the water up to bis neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them one after tbe other below 
tbe water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach bdz falcons to seize tbe birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or tbe ba'wk 
will beep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes]. 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, bet^veen 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrdj ^ catching. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets ^ round about it . At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing,^ when ■wild ones come near it either 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnas.^ The hunter makes a claypot with a narro’w 3iecb and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
bodnas, frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights 
a bundle of straws and swings it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble cliarghs ; in body they are as large jurras. 
They hang nets ^ (about the body of a trained and put birds’ 

P Me-ws.—P.] 

[2 The durrdj is the francolin or black partridge. Abu ’1-Fazl was evidently not a 
sportsman and probably meant the red-legged partridge, the clmlcor of India and the ■ 
kahh of Persia. — P.] 

p Hair nooses. — P.] p 7. e. utter its challenging call. — P.] 

Budinam Persia is the Common Quail. — P.] 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they get entangled in the netsd they 
commence to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaughd,l, They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
and hang hair nets ^ round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to 
cry out. Other ghaughd,%s and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in the nets.^ 

Frogs. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight ^ and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 

I am in the power of love ; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,^ and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 

A^m 29. 

ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


Dam,, Bj noose. Tiie nooses are attached to the claws. A hawk so prepared is called 
in the Panjab, a harak (tirana). For Plate and description, vide Journ. As, 8oc, Beng,, 
vol. iii, 1907.~P.] 

P Ghauglia^ is probably the Large Grey Babbler or sat hha,t, 436 of Jerdon.— P.l 
Ba^sMJcdr-i <^ankahut dil niJiad means ‘ ' catch their prey J 

The Historian may thank Ahu l-Fa?! for having preserved this little trait of Akbar’s 
character. In several places of the A®'in, Abu ’i-Fazl tries hard to ascribe to His Majesty 
higher motives in order to bring the emperor’s passion for hunting in harmony ^vith his 
character as the spiritual guide of the nation. But as higher motives ” were insufficient 
to explain the fancy which Akhar took in frog and spider fights, Abu has to recognize 

the fact that peculiar leanings will lead even a sensible man to oddities and to actions 
opposed to the general tenor of his character. 
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The gmm of Chaugdn 

Suj)erficial observers look upon tlxis game as a mere amusement, and 
oonsider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the mayddn (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players ; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one gliarl (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chmigdn stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle to the hdl,^ This manner is called in Hindi roL 
The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops 
nfter it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called beta, and may be performed in various ways. The player may either 
stiike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit ^ it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leather ^ of the horse, and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various 


^ There is scarcely a Muhammadan Historian that does not allude to this game. 
Babar says it is played all over Thibet. In the East of India the people of Munnipore 
(Assam) are looked upon as clever hockey players. Ffdfi Vigni’s Travels in Cashniir, 
ii, p. 289. 

Sayyid <?Abdu 'Hah I^an, son of Mir Khwanda, v’as Akbar’s or Superin- 

tendent of the game of chaugdn ; rfde Bad. II, p^S68. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
after 970, Ghariwali, -whicb lies farsang from Agra, was the favourite spot for chaugan 
playing. Bad. II, p. 70. IGhaiigdnf iyolo,^---^.] 

^ The pillars which mark the end of the playground; 

P Meaning not clear. — P.] 
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ways of liitting the ball ; he often' manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the IjM, they beat the 
naqqara, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase- 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the Ml wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mil), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugoM in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls v/hich are used at 
night, are set on fire.^ For this purpose, palds wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 

(pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-flying ^isJiqbdzl, (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and transport of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Tuxan ; but 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 

When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again, 
taken it up. 

A well-trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Khan-i 

^ ^ “ Til the beginning of 974 (July, 1566), the einpe.ror returned (from Jaunpur) to 
Agra, and passe_d his time in amusements. He went to NagarcMn, a new town which he 
had built near Agra, and enjoyed the chaugang&me, dog-hunting, and pigeon-flying. He 
also invented a fire ball with which he could play at chaugdn during dark nights.” Bad. 11, 
p. 48. 

The town of KagarcMn was subsequently deserted. 
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A^zam Kokaltasli (^Aziz, Akbar’s foster-brotber), fell into His Majesty's 
bands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the 
name of Mohana. From it descended several excellent pigeons as Ashki 
(the weeper), Panzdd (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Shah ^udl (Aloe 
Eoyal). Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of ^Uinar 
Shaykh Mirza (father of Babar), Sultan Husayn Mirza (w& p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as to astonish the amateurs of Iran and Turan, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary 
condition in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is 
to keep a male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lays her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be 
small or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (September-October), and 
separate in Farwardm (February-March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock v/ill sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with /aZuA, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. 
Some are kept in a tor (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons 
only get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allovrance of food. When 
they have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed 
to take flights. They take daily about forty hawds (air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called cliarkh and 
bctzi- {vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at 
rest {l^wabdmdan). After two months^ the pigeons get new feathers, and 
become very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time 
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foT stowing their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the hdz% 
and the charM, they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill. CharJch is a lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 
If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the movement is called 
kitf (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bdz% is the same as mu^allaq 
zadan (lying on the back with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, 
in Hind. Icald). Some thought that the two wings (kitf) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a mu^allaq ; but His Majesty had one 
wing of a pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion 
became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the hdzi and charMf 
and come stupefied to the ground. This is called gulula, and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fall down ; but often they get 
aJl right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they fly up again. A pigeon of the Mdsa 
pigeon cots will perform fifteen charMs and seventy bdzis, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the spectators. In former times, they let eleven or 
twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; but nowadays they let off as many as 
one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers {kaJidr), Sometimes they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are Md^a. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot,^ or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First, His Maj esty subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follows : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs ; ^ 
the eight claws ; the tivo sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 


jBa4dflan4 pci. Can this mean the angle made by the feet ? — P.] 
p Du chashn bclld u p(l^tn.—‘B^'\ . 
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lias been made in wliich the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down.^ According to them. His Majesty distinguishes ten classes,. for each 
of which separate aviaries have been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make 
his way has found in the training of superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich. A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 jR. ; third class, 2|- Rr, 
fourth class, 2 R. ; fifth class, 1|- R. ; sixth class, 1 R. ; seventh class, 
f: R. ; eighth class, I -R. ; ninth and tenth classes, f R, 

When inspections are held, the stock of Moliana first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of AshK, Though the latter belong to the former' 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four ziriJil pigeons ; 
they are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to Haji ‘^Ali, of Samar qand, 
which coupled with an ^Udlhen, of which I do not know the owner ; 
their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 

The Colours of J^usa Pigeons, 

Magasl (flea-bitten) ; zirihl (steelblue) ; amin (?) ; zamm (a colour 
between zirihl and amlrl ; His Majesty invented this name) ; chlnl 
(porcelain blue) ; nofd (grey like naptha) ; shafaql (violet) ; ^udl (aloe- 
wood coloured) ; (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; hishmishl^ 

(dark brown, like currants^) ; halwa^l (light-brown, like halwd sweetmeat) ; 
sandall (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigarl (brown) ; nabdtl (greyish 
white) ; bluish- white, like sour milk) ; wushM (of the same colour 

as the gum called %vushh ) ; jlldnl {Ghlldnl ?) ; kura^l (brown, like a new 
earthen pot ?) ; nSw/an (bluish- white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown ; His Majesty applies this name in this sense) ; dtashl (black 
brown); shaftcilu (peach coloured) ; gul-i gaz coloured (?), yellow; 
hdgkazl (yellowish, like native paper) ; zdgh (grey like a crow) ; agri 
(a colour between white and brown) ; muharraql {z. dirty black) ; Ickizrl 
(a colour between greenish and ^Ml) ; dhl (water coloured) ; ^ simnag 
(a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour hetwemi surma, I 
and magasl). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as (whose 
head resembles a flower) ; dumghaza (of one colour) ; 

halqilm-safld (white throat) ; parsafld (white wing) ; (big head) ; 
ghazghazh (wild chick) ; ® (name of an aquatic bird) ; ha&an (?) ; 

dlpar (red wing ?) ; halta par (short wing) ; mdhdum ^ (nioontail) ; 

r Sultana raisins.— P.J [2 blue.— P.] 

P a cormorant ? — P.] P with wliite on the tail.— P.J 
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iawqdar (ring-bearer) ; manvand-sar (pearl bead) ; mas}i5ala-dum (torch- 
tail) ; etc. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons snch names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as hughur (?), qarapilJc (with black eyelids) ; ahydrl ; ^alangmgdn ; 
rekhta filk. 

There are also many pigeons which do not perform charlAs and hdzis^ 
hut are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah ^ pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Bagha, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning to wake up people. 
3. The Luqqan,^ which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. TheLotan.^ Theyturnitabout, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half-killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 6. The Kherm, The cock 
shows a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop down instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
'them come down with both wings spread, others close one ; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 6. 
The Rath pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other kind 
may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, w-hen it 

■ comes down and remains in its cage. 8. The parpd {hsi>Ymg feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 

■ colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called sMrazi^ 
. shustan, kashmir jogiya, reza-dahany magas%, and qumn.^ Wild pigeons are 
' called gola. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a tbousand 

■ others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
,get on their return salt w’^ater to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
.food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Gan this he for kokta, a species of green pigeon which has a call like the human voice, 
fvide Jerdon No. 778. — P.] 

[2 Laqa, laqa^ etc., the fantail pigeon. — P.] 

p LoUm, the ground-tumhler. — ^P.] 

Qwmr?, a white dove. — P.] 
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Four sets of grain will be sufficient for one bundled of sucb pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons five sers are required ; or seven 
and a half if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with, 
other grain ; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
rice, dal nuhJiud {gT&m),mung ddl^ (millet), harar, lahdara, jmvdr {vide 
p. 66). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as Qul^Ali of BuMiara, Masti of Samarqand, Miillazada, Ptir-i Mulla 
Ahmad Chand, Muqbil Kian Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chela, Mumin of 
Harat, ^Abd^ ’1-Latif of Bu|Aara, Haji Qasim of BalMi, Habib of Shahisabz, 
■Sikandar Chela, Maltu, Maqsud of Samarqand, Khwaja Phul, Chela 
Hiranand. 

The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 R, to 48 R, per 
mensem. 

The game of Chaupar, 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this 
game. It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, tvro, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of equal length. The small scpare which is formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in PL XVII, Fig. 17. Thegame is generally played by four players, 
of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four pieces, 
of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of the parallellogram before him, and the other two in the seventh and 
eighth spaces of the right row. The left row remains empty. Each player 
moves his pieces, according to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping 
to the riglit, till he arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram, from 
wdiich he started ; and from there he moves to the middle row. When 
arrived at the latter place, he is (ripe), and from here, he must 

throw for each of his pieces the exact number which will carry them to 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now raslda, oi arrived. 

When a player is puMta ot msida, he may commence to play from 
p Pulse of mung. — P.] 
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the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on one field ; but he is 
allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so. 
A similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of a six,, 
a five, and a one, is called Mam (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, 
provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
fields forwards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws, 
three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a. 
player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
particular cases. If a player has brought his four pieces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
last row, and . . . ^ His Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
preceding players. His Majesty counts them as qdyim, or standing. 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
opponent are puMta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi- 
tute has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces- 
over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. 
If any of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
wine. ' ' 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; but His Majesty has 
higher aims ; he w^eighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

The game of Chandal Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 

^ The MSS. have az khanayi hashtum payan shavadt hangmn-i khfm aJmdan arndda. 
gardadf which words are not clear to me. 
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round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields,, 
every eight of which forma row ; vide PL XVII, Fig. 18. The number of 
pieces is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of whicli the four longer sides 
are marked -with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are placed 
in the middle. As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass 
through the whole circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen x>layers ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most ; the other players both lose and win. His 
Majesty plays this game in several ways ; one way in which the pieces 
are moved as if the fields were squares of a chess board, is very often 
played. I shall give a few particulars and directions how to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
vray, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
tlie permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These difierent ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the gam.e is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in w^hich he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two pieces 
v/hen together may throw out another set of two pieces ; but single pieces 
do not throw out each other. pieces together may throw 

out three together ; three together, sets of two ; and two together, single 
ones ; but single pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according to the number of points which he throws. 
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but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number of points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of his throw. The next 
highest point is taken by his vis-a-vis, and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. Twelfth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the points of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand the names of four players to whom he 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he himself taking the points of the 
fifth die. And when a player requires only a few points, to get 
he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 

Cards, 

This is a well-known game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of tw^elve cards ; but thej^ forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. His Maj esty plays with the following 
suits of cards. 1st, Ashioa^paU, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihli, with the 
umbrella {chatr), the standard and other imperial ensigns. The 

second highest card of the same suit represents a vazir on horseback ; 
and after this card come ten others of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. %%d, Cajpati, the king w^hose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazir, and elephants from ten to one. drd, Narpati, a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case wutli the rulers of Bijapur. 
The card represents a king sitting on his throne in imperial splendour ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool (sandaU), and the ten cards completing this 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. Atk, Gadhpaii, The card shows 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vazir sits on a sandali over a 
fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 
^th, Dhanpaii, the lord of treasures. The first card of this suit shoves a 
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man, sitting on a tliroiie, and gold and silver Iieaps ; tke vaair sits upon a 
sandaU, as if lie took account of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. Dalpati, the hero 
of battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in armour, sitting on 
his throne and surrounded by ivarriors on coats of mail The vazir sits on 
a sandall and wears a jayba (breast armour) ; the ten other cards show 
individuals clad in armour. 7th, Nawdpati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throne in a ship ; the vazir sits, as usual, on 
a mndall, and the other ten cards have boats from one to ten. %th, T7fati, 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
sliows a woman as msir on a sandali, and the other ten cards have pictures 
of women, from one to ten. 9th, Siirapati, the king of the divinities (deota) 
also called on a throne. The vazir sits on a sandaU, and the ten 

other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10^/?., Asrpati, the 
lord of genii (deo). The card represents Sulaynian, son of Da®" iid, on the 
throne. The vazir sits on a sandali, and the other ten cards have genii. 
LUA, Banpatl, the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger {sher) 
with some other animals. The vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard 
(palang) SLiid the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from 
one to ten. 12th, AMpati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazir is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suits are called hishhar (powerful), and the 
six last, /cam&ar (weak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the lord of treasures, is represented as a man dis- 

tributing money. The vazir sits on a sandali, and inspects the Treasury ; 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes 
of workmen employed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter, the 
piece-cutter {mufgllas-sdz), the weighman, the coiner, the muhr counter, 
the bitikchl {wiitei) ol dhan pieces {vide p, 31, No. 17), the bitlhchl of 
man pieces (mdc p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the qursgar (nide p. 24, No. 15). 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who 
inspects /amans, grants, and the leaves of the daftar {vide p. 270) ; the 
vazir sits on a sandali vuth the daftar before him ; the other cards show 
officers employed in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the 
mistar maker {vide p. 55, note 1), the clerk who makes the entries in the 
daftar, the illuminator {musawvMr), the ornaments the pages), 

the jadival-kash (who draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the farmdn 
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writer, the mujallid (bookbinder), the rcmgrez ^ (who stains the paper with 
different colours). The Pddishdh-i gimdsh also, or king of manufacturers, 
is painted in great state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, silken stuffs. The vazir sits near him on a sanclaM, inquiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Pddishdh-i Chang, or lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a 
throne, and listening to music ; the vazir sits before him, inquiring into 
the circumstances of the performers, of whom pictures are given on the 
remaining cards. Next, the Pddishdh-i zar i safid, or king of silver, 
who is painted distributing rupees and other silver coins ; the vazir sits 
on a sandaVh, and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 
gold mint. Then comes the Pddishdh-i ShamsJier^ or king of the sword, 
who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a sandall, 
and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 
polishers, etc. After him comes the Pddishdh-i Tdj‘^ or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the sandaM upon which the vazir 
sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
workmen, as tailors, quilters, etc. Lastly, the Pddishdh-i Ghiddmdn, or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vazir on a cart. The other 
cards, are representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief obj ect is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 

A^in 30. 

THE GRANDEES OP THE EMPIRE.^ 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 

^ This is the Hindostani corruption of the Persian rang-raz. [Rang-riz is the common 
word in modern Persian. — P.] 

- Taj is often translated by a crown ; but taj is a cap worn by oriental kings instead of 
tihe crown of occidental kings. Hence the word diadem does not express the meaning of 
tdj either. [It apparently is also used of a crown as well as the cap worn by dervishes,—?.] 

® Prom the fact that Abu mentions in his list of Grandees Prince IGiusraw, 

{vide Ho. 4) who was born in 095, but not Prince Parwiz, who was horn in 997, we might 
conclude that the table was compiled prior to 997. But from my note to p. 256, it would 
appear that the beginning of the list refers to a time prior to 993, and Ahu ’i»Fa?l may have 
afterward add ed Khusraw’s name, though it is difficult to say why he did not add the names 
of Parwiz and Shahjahan, both, of whom were born before the A®'m was completed. 

Again, Mirza Shahrul^ (Ho. 7) and Mirza Muzaffar Husayn (Ho. 8) are mentioned as 
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qualities, and to say sometliing of tlieir experience. But I am unwilling 
to bestow mere praise ; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and I should act against rny sense of truthfulness, 
were I but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence 
over that which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore merely record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles which have been conferred 
upon them. 

1. Oommanders of Ten Thousand. 

1. Shahzada Sultan Salim, eldest son of His Majesty. 

II. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 

2. Shahzada Sultan Murad, second son of His Majesty. 

III. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 

3. Shahzada Sultan Banyal, third son of His Majesty. 

Akbar had^-yc sons : — 

2* BrdRabi’ I, 972. They only lived one month.j 

3. Sultan Salim [Jahangir], 

4. Sultan Murad. 

5. Sulpn Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned — [a) Shahzada Khanum., born 
three months after Salim, in 977. (6) Shukr^ ’n-Nisa Begum, who in 1001 
was married to Mirza Shahru^ (No. 7, below, p. 326) ; and (c) Aram 
Banfx Begum ; both born after Sultan Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned ^ 1. Sultan Ruqayyah 
Begum (a daughter of Mirza Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 
(Tumh, p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife {zan-i Jzaldn), hxit had 
no child by him. She tended Shahjahan. Nur Jahan (Jahangir’s wife), 
also stayed with her after the murder of Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Salima 
Begum. She was a daughter of Gulruli (?) Begum ^ (a daughter of Babar) 


Commanders of Fi^e Thousand, though they were appointed in 1001 and 1003 respectively, 
i.e., a short time before the A^in was completed. 

The biographical notices which I have given after the names of the more illustrious 
grandees are chiefly taken from a MS. copy of the Mu^dsir^^ U- Urmrd^ (No. '77 oi the MSB. 
of the As. Soc. Bengal), the fuzuh-i Ja^idngm, the Tabaqdtd Akban, BaddfOyiU and the 
Alcharndma. For the convenience of the student of Indian History, I have added a 
genealogical table of the House of Timur, and would refer the reader to a more detailed 
article on the Chronology of Timur and his Descendants x>ublished by me in the Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ioT Avigu^i,AMQ. 

^ Fide Additional notes. 

® Regarding her, vide Jour. As. Soc. Bengal for 1869, p. 136, note. 
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and Mirza ’d-Din Muhammad. Humayun had destined her for 
Bayrarn Khan, who married her in the beginning of ilkbar’s reign. After 
the death of Bayrarn, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zi Qa'ida, 
1021. As a poetess, she is known under the name Mal^fl (concealed), 
and must not be confounded with (a daughter of Awrangzeb’s) 

who has the same poetical name. 3. The daughter of Raja Bihari Mai 
and sister of Raja Bhagawan Das. xAkbar married her in 968, at Sabhar. 

4. The beautiful wife of Abd^ 1-WasI, married in 970 {vide Bad. II, 61).. 

5. Bibi Dawlat ShM, mother of (h) and (c) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 
daughter of ^Abd^ dlah Khan Mughul (964). 7. A daughter of Miran 
Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan^ 
natmahdnl. Born at Fathpur Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabi’ I, 997, or 
18th Shahriwar of the 14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called SaMm 
because he was born in the house of ShaylA Salim-i Chishti. Akbar used 
to call him ShaijMiu Baba {vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 
vide below, jSTo. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Calcutta Revieiv for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, vras born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at tlalnapur in Barar 
(Tuzuk, p. 15 ; Akbarnama II, p. 443 ; SlMi I^an, p. 212). He was 
nicknamed Pahdn (Bad. II, 378). He was sabzrang (of a livid ^ com- 
plexion), thin, and tall {Tuzuk). A daughter of his was married to Prince 
Parwiz, Jahangir’s son {Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sultan Danyal was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Jumada I, 979, and died 
of delirium tremens, a.h. 1013. Khafi Khan, I, p. 232, says the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyal 
in remembrance of Shayl^ Danyal, a follower of Mu^in-i Chishti, to whose 
tomb atxijmiTxikbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made j)ilgrimages. 
Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Khan 
(No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mirza ^Abd^^ h-Eahim Khan IGianan (Khafi Khan, p. 213), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim *^Adlishah of Bijlapfir; but he died 
before the marriage was consummated. He had three sons : — 1. Tah- 
muras, who w'as married to Sultan Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 
2, Bayasan^ar 3. Hoshang, who was married to Hoshmand 

^ Her charming Biwan was lithographed at Lucknow, a.h. 1284. She was the eldest 
daughter of Awrangzeb, and was born in a.h. 1048. 

[* Sallow ? — P.j 
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Banu Begum j a dajugliter of Khusraw. Besides, he had four daughters,, 
whose names are tiot mentioned. One of them, Bulaqi Begum, was 
married to Mirza Wall (Tuz., p. 272). Tahmilras and Hoshang were 
killed by Asaf Khan after the death of Janangir {vide Proceedings Asiahc 
Society of Bengal^ for August, 1869). Nothing appears to be known regard* 
ing the fate of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

IV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 

4. Sultan Khusraw, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

JahdnglVs wives {Tuzuk, p. 84, and Preface, p. 6). A daughter of 
Eaja Bhagwan Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sultan^ 
'n-Nisa Begum Khan, Sultan Begum], and in 995 to Prince 

lOiusra'w. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness apparently 
brought on by the behaviour of Khusra\v and her younger brother 
Madhu Singh, in 1011 (Hiafi Khan, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Bay 
Eay Singh, son of Eay Kalyan Mai of Bikanir, married 19th Eajab 994, 
Bad. II, p. 353. She is not mentioned in the Tuzuh among Jahangir’s 
wives. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Moth Eaja], son of Eaja Maldeo, 
married in 994. The Tuzuh (p. 5) calls her Jagat Gosayini. She is the 
mother of Shahjahan, and died in 1028 {Tuzuh, p. 268). 4. A daughter of 
lOiwaja Ha^an, the uncle of Zayn lOian Koka. She is the mother 
of Prince Paiwiz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Raja 
Keshu Das i^it^ior. She is the mother of Bahar Banii Begu:^(,^n 
23rd ShahrOTar 99^ L^^ ,^ p T>r} 7^ 

8. A daughter of ^Ali Ray, ruler of little Thibet {Bad., II, 376), married in 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Eaja Man Singh 

(Tuz'uk, p. 68). 10. Mihr^ ’n-Nisa Khanum, the widow of Sher Afkan. 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur Mahall, and 
was later called Nixr Jahan (Tuz., p. 156). Jahangir does not appear 
to have had children by Nur Jahan. 

JahdnglVs children. 1. Sultan Khusraw. 2. Sultan Parwuz. 3. 
Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan). 4. Sultan Jahandar. 5. Sultan Shahryar. 
Two daughters are mentioned (a) Sultan^ ’n-Nisa Begum ; (&) Sultan 
Bahar Banii Begum. There were '' several children ” after Paiwiz ; 
but the Tuzuh (p. 8) does not give their names. They appear to have died 
soon after their birth. 

Sultan Khusraw was born onthe 24th Amurdad 995 {Tuzuh, Preface) ; 
but Khafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of Azam Khan 
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Koka. His sons — 1. Baland Al^ar, wko died wlfen young, Tuziih, 

■ p. 73. 2. Da war BalAsli (also called Biilaql)} whose daughter, Hosh- 

mand Banii Begum, was married to Hoshang, son of Digyal. 3. Garshasp. 

Khusraw died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. Helies buried in the 
Khiisraw Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar BaHish Avas proclaimed Emperor 
by Asaf Khan after the death of Jahangir ; but at an order of Shahjahan, 
he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

Sultan Parwiz^ born 19th Aban, 997. He w’-as married to a daughter 
of Mirza Rustam-i Safawi (No. 9) and had a son who died w^hen young 
[Tuz,, p. 282). A daughter of Parwiz was haarried to Dara Shikoh. 
Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan) was born at Lahor on the 30th Rabi^ I, 
1000 A.JI. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 219. He was Akbar’s favourite. 

Sultan Jahdnddr had no children. He and Sultan Shahrydr were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death {Tuz., 
Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, 
to Mihr'^’n-Nisa, the daughter of Nur Jahan by Sher Afkan, and had a 
daughter b}^- her, Arzani Begum [Tuzuh, p. 370). The Iqhdl-nd.m.a 
(p. 306) calls her J’^om his want of abilities, he got the 

nickname Ndshudanl (fit for nothing). Khusraw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 
died before their father. 

Shahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Labor a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was 
at the order of Dawar Ba^sh or of Asaf Khan ; vide Pro- 
ceedings As\ '^Soc. Pen^arfor^iLugu^^^ 

5. Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Abu Sa^id. 

6. Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (No. 5). 

Mirza Sulayman w^as born in 920, and died at Labor in 997. He is 
generally called Wdll-yi BadaMsJidn. As grandson of Abu Sa^^id Mirza, 
he is the sixth descendant from Timur. Abu Sa^id killed Sultan Muham- 
mad of Badal^shan, the last of a series of kings who traced their descent 
to Alexander the Great, and took possession of BadaHishan, which after 
his death fell to his son, Sultan Mahmud, who had three sons, Bayasan^ar 
Mirza, ^Ali Mirza, ^ Khan Mirza. When Mahmud died, Amir Khusraw 


^ Tlie MSS. spell this name ^ h and 

^ The Ma^dsir'i %TJmard calls the second son, Mirza Mas«?ud. 



Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasan^ar, killed the second prince, 
and ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. When Babar took 
Qandahar, in 912, from Shah Beg Arghun, he sent Khan Mirza as governor 
to Badakhshan. Mirza Sulayman is the son of this Khan Mlrza.^ 

After the death of Khan Mirza, Bada^shaii was governed for Babar 
by Prince Humayun, Snitan Uways (Mirza Sulaynian’s father-in-law), 
Prince Hindal, and lastly, by Mirza Sulayman, who held BadaMlshan 
till 17 Jumada II, 948, when he had to surrender himself and his son, 
Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by Humayun in 
952, and took again possession of BadaMishan. When Humayun had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirza Sulayman who once 
in possession of his country, had refused to submit ; but when the return 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humayun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the 
Mirza, who held Badalhshan till 983. Bent on making conquests, he 
invaded in 967 Ballh, but had to return. His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle.^ 

In the eighth year when Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s (Akbar’s brother) 
mother had been killed by Shah Abu ’l-Ma^^aiii Mirza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abu T-Ma^ali hanged ; he then married his owm daughter to 
M. M, Hakim, and appointed Umed ^Ali, a Badalhshan noble, M. M. 
Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not go on well with Mirza 
Sulayman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; 
but M. M, Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., 
though he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badalhshan. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar’s troops had left that country^ 
but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Sulayman’s wife was tribe. 

She was clever ana had her husband so much in her power, that he did 
nothing without her advice. Her enemy \vas Muhtaram Khaniim, the 
widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulayman w^anted to marry her ; hut 
Khurram Begum got her married, against her wuM, to Mirza Ibrahim, 
by wKom she had a son, Mirza ShaliruMi (Ko. 7). When Mirza Ibrahim 
fell in the war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashghar ; but she refused to go. As 
soon as Shahrulh had grown up, Ms mother and some BadalAshi nobles 
excited him to rebel against his grandfather M. Sulayman. This he did, 


^ The Ma^adr says Khan Mirza died in 917 ; but this is impossible, as Mirza Sulayinan 
was born in 920, the TarlMh of his birth being the word . 

^ Hence he never was a grandee of Akbar’s Court, and has been put on the list according 
to the rules of etiquette. 


alternately rebelling and again making peace. Kh nrram Begnm then 
died. Sliahruli took away those parts of Bada^shan which his father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Siilayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Mabkah, left BadaMishan fgnKabiil, and crossing 
the Mlab went to India (983). J^an Jalian, governor of the Panjab,, 
received orders to invade BadalAshan, but was suddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as Mun'^im Khan had died and Mirza Sulayman did not 
care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulayman then went to Isma^il II of Persia. When the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received^ 
he went to MuzafEar Husayn Mirza (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of Badalishan, and lucidly finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Tdqdn and 
the Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtaram Khanum died. Being again 
pressed by ShahruIA, M. Sula^^man applied for help to ’Abd^^ dlah Khan 
Uzbak, king of Turan, who had long wished to annex BadaHishan. He 
invaded and took the country in 992 ; ShahruMi fled to Hundustan, 
and M. Sulayman to Kabul. As he could not recover Badaldishan, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
him a Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later he died, at Labor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mirza Shahurkh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos, 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr^' 
made him governor of Malwa, and he distinguished 
himself in the conquest the end of Akbar’s. 

reign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
in his Mansah by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kabuli Begum, was a daughter 
of Mirza Muhammad^Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
but w^as robbed by the Badawis ; and after handing over the body to 
some ‘‘ scoundrels ” she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
Shah ^Abbas married her to Mirza Sultan *^Ali, his uncle, whom he had 
blinded; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 

ShdhruWs Children.— I, Hasan and Husayn, twins. Hasan fled with 
Khusraw and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. Badi^^ 'Z-Zaman (or 
Mirza Fathpuri), '' a bundle of wicked bones,'’ murdered by his brothers, 
in Patan (Gujrat). 3. Mirza Shujd^ rose to honours under Shahjahan, 
who called him Najabat Khan. 4. Mirza Muhammad Zaman. He held 
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s, town in BadaHishan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirza Sultan, 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him liis own daughter in marriage if he had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the number of his wives. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of ^azipur, where he died. 6 . Mirza Mughul, w^ho 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tiizuk (p. 65) says that after the 
death of ShahrulA, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, '' whom Akbar had not known.’’ '' ShahrulA, though 
twenty j^^ears in India, could not speak a wwd of Hindi.” 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husayn, son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah IsmaTl-i 
Safawi. 

In 965, Shah Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) concpiered Qandahar, 
which was given, together wuth Dawar and Garmsir as far as the 
river Hirmand, to Sultan Husayn Mirza, ^ his nephew. Sultan Husayn M. 
died in 984, when Shah Isma^il II (984 to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Muzafiar Husayn Mirza, 
Eustam Mirza, Abu Sa^id Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shah Isma^il Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new Shah Khudabanda, gave Qandahar to 
Muzafiar Husayn Mirza, and Dawar as far as the Hirmand to Eustam 
Mirza, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their Vakil 
being Hamza Beg ^Abd^ TIah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzafiar Husayn 
Mirza to take up arms against him, and after some alternate fighting 
and peace-making, Muzafiar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzafiar and Mirza Eustam who, however, retuiiied to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of Khurasan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sultan and Baqi Sultan (a sister’s son of ^Abd^ ’IJah Khan 
of Turan) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was unsettled. Most of the Qizilbash 
grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none ; Mirza Eustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Go vernor of Labor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; 
and Muzafiar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, 
though ^Abd^ ’Ilah Khan of Turan advised him not to join the Cha gh ata^i 
kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qara Beg (an old servant of 
Muzafiar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed Farrdshbegl 
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by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzaffar’s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India. 

Akbar sent Shah Beg Khan Arghun, Governor of Bangash, to take 
prompt possession of Qandahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, 
Muzaffar wavered at the last moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 
obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg lOian in 1003, to go to 
Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), w^as made a Commander 
of five thousand, and received Sambhal as J%ir, which is worth more 
than all Qandahar.’’ 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. Ho 
sooner had Akbar granted this request than Muzaffar repented. He was 
reinstated, but as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, and paid hima salaryin cash (1005). Muzaffar then went to Makkah, 
but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. Prom grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahar Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahan, and gave birth, in 1020, to Hawab Parhez Banff Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haydar Mirza. 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Isma^il 
Mirza. The Ma^dslr mentions two other sons, Alqas Mirza and Tahmas. 
Mirza. 

Muzaffar’s younger brothers, Mirza Abff Sa^id, and Mirza Sanjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide 
Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Eustam. — ^He is the younger, but more talented brother 
of the preceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and 
his two younger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmffd, ruler of 
Sistan. Muzaffar Husayn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik Mahmffd’s daughter, he turned against Eustam. This caused a. 
rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Laila (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M, Eustam invaded Qandahar, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Parah, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
Mahmffd. The latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
interview, Eustam seized him and killed him, when Jalal^ ’d-Din, 
Mahmud’s son, took up arms. Eustam was defeated, and hearing that 
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Ms brother Muzaffar had occupied Dawar, he quickly took the town of 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expeditioiij he nearly lost the 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators \vho had also- 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join 
Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, Sanjar Mirza, and his four sons 
Murad, ShahrulM, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhazdn^ and gave him Multan as jagir, which is more 
than Qandahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
Pathan as tuyul^ and sent him, together with Asaf ^an against Raja 
Basu. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, in his stead. 
In 1006, M. Rustam got Raysin as jagir. He then served under Prince 
Danyal in the Dakhin. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
Thatliah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghuns. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahangir made him Shash- 
hazdn^ and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against ^Abd^ llah Khan, whom Shahjahan, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced ^Abd^ ’llah 
to retire to Jhosi. In the 21st year, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120,000 Rs. 
fer annum, and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
years old. 

As a poet he is known under the takhallus of FiddH, He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title of Iltlfdt Khan, He 
was married to a daughter of ^Abd^ r-Rahim Khan Khanan. MurM’s 
son, Mirza Mukarram Khan, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirza Hasan-i Safaim, a Hazdr o fansadi under J ahangir, 
was Governor of Kueh ; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mirza Safshikan, was 
Fawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Safihikan's 
son, Sayf^ 'd-Din-i Safaioi, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzeb. 

10. Bayi’am Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ^Ali Shukr Beg 
BahMii. 

Bahdrld is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraquilti Turks. During 
the time of their ascendency under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar 
and Mirza Jahan Shah, rulers of ^^Iraqd ^Arab and Azarb%qan, ^Ali Shukr 
Beg held Daynur, Hamadan, and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called 
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the territory of ‘^Ali Shukr.” His son Pir ^Ali Beg stayed some time with 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. Pir ^Ali Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah Isma^il-i Safawi, left 
*^Iraq, settled in BadaHishan, and entered the service of Amir Khusraw 
Shah {vide p. 324, last line) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Sayf 
^Ali Beg, Babar’s army, as Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Sayf ^Ali 
Beg is Bayram’s father. 

Bayram Khan was born at BadaWishan. After the death of his father 
he went to BallA to study. MTien sixteen years old, he entered Humayun’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to 
the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal). Sher Shah met Ba}Tam in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampiir with 
Abu ’1-Qasim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who had just returned from 
Gujrat. Abu T-Qasim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Bayram, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, “ I am 
Bayram.” “ No,” said Abu T-Qasim, '' he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him oil.” 
Abu T-Qasim was then killed, and Bayram escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayram embarked at 
Surat for Sindh. He joined Humayun on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Raja Maldeo, was 
pressed by the Arguns at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humayun’s return, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kamran. When Humayun marched to Kabul, he took Qandahar 
by force and treacherjr from the Qizilbashes, and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bayram was 
a faithful servant of both Subsequently rumours regarding Baju’am’s 

duplicity reached Humayun ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bayram. He gained 
the battle of Machhiwara, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
appointed atdllq (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjab against Sikandar lihan. On Akbar’s accession (2ndRabi‘^II, 963) 
at Kalanur, he was appointed Wakil and ^dn Klidndn, and received 
the title of KMn Baba. On the second of Shawwal, 964, shortly after 
the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Lahor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bayram’s tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah Khan 
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(No. 15), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, 
after arrival at Labor, went with his whole family to Bayrani, and 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the Qur^an.^ In 965, Bayrani 
married Salima Sultan Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. Badaoni (II, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayram to the ill-treatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and 
the influence of Adham Khan and his mother Mahum Anagah (Akbar’s 
nurse), Siddiq Muhammad Khan, Shahab^ ’d-Din Ahmad, etc., who 
effectually complained of the wretchedness of their jagirs, and the emptiness 
of the Treasury, whilst Bayram Khan's friends lived in affluence. The 
Tahaqdt-i Ahhan says that no less than twenty-five of Bayram.’s friends 
reached the dignity of Panjhazaris — ^rather a proof of Bayram’s gift of 
selecting projDer men. Bayram's fall is known from the Histories. ‘‘'Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa^id-i Mu^ul adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chauban." (Bad.) 

On hearing the new's that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayram left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court. He himself went uiider the pretext of going to 
Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from where he returned hh insignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar ; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Eian, Bayram's old protege ; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayram felt much 
irritated at this ; and finding the road to Gujrat occupied by Raja 
Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his friend Kalyan Mai 


^ So Bad. II, 19. The story in Elphinstone (fifth edition), p. 497, does not agree with 
the sources. The Akbarnama says, Bayram was on board a ship on the Jamna, when 
one of Akbar’s elephants ran into the water and nearly upset the boat. Abu ’1-Eazl, 
moreover, refers it to a later period than 964. The author oi ihe 8awdnik~i Akbart has 
.a fine critical note on Abu l-Eazl’s account. I would remark here that as long as we have 
no translation of all the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, European historians should 
make the Bawdnih-i A khari the basis of their labours. This work is a modem compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir Haydar of Belgram from 
the Akbarnama, the Tahaqat, Bad, aoni, Eirishta, i/ie Akbarnama by Sha/yl^ lldMad of 
(poetically called j Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, p. 10) and 
Abd, I’FazVs letters, of which the compiler had books. The sources in Mies have 
never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical 
work Witten by a native, and confirms an opinion which I have elsewhere expressed, 
that those portions of Indian History for which we have several sources, are full of the 
most astounding discrepancies as to details. 

Belgram was a great seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
present century. For the literati of the town vide the Tazkira by Ghulam 9 AH Azad, 
■entitled Sarw-i Azdd. 

The author of the SawdnihA Ahharl states that Abu ’l-Fazl does not show much 
friendliness to Bayram, whilst Erskine (Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents Abu T-Fazl 
.as “ Bayram’s warm panegyrist 
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(No. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, be entrusted bis 
property, his family, and bis young son ^Abcl^ ’r~Rabim (No. 29) to Sher 
Muhammad Diwana, his adopted son and jagir bolder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At Dipalpur, on bis way to the Pan jab, 
he heard that Diwana bad squandered the property left in his charge, 
had insulted his family, and had sent MuzaSar ^Ali (whom Bayram had 
dispatched to Diwana to settle matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayram resolved to take Jabndbar. Akbar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he beard that Bayram had been 
defeated ^ by Atgah Khan (No. 15). Bayram fled to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Biyah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Husajm Jalair was killed; and when his head 
was brought to Bayram, ^ he was so sorry that be sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Bayram, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar's tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with Mun^im Khan, he received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (c/ianc^o^A). 
Haji Muhammad of Sistan *(No. 56) accompanied Bayram over Nagor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Musa 
Khan Fuladi, the governor. On Friday, Mth Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bayram 
was stabbed by a Lohani Af^an of the name of Mubarak, whose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machhiwara. '' With an Allah^^ Ahbar 
on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bayram's suite, 
in order to go to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bajrram’s son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted 
up Bayram’s body, and took it to the tomb of Shayli Husam^ ’d-Din. 
Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at Mash, had. 

Akbar took charge of Abd^ ’r~RaMm, BajTam’s son (vide No. 29), 
and married soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Ba 5 a:am’s widow. 

For Bayram, we often find the spelling Bayram, Firislita 
generally calls him Bayram Khan Turkman. Bayram was a Shi^ah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions [vide Badaoni III, p. 190). 


^ Near (orj^^U 5 ^)intheParganahyj^j [Bad. ; j\^ci Ma^dsir; Saxodnihl 

near JMindhar. For (II- 40) has Firishta says (Lucknow edit.,, 

p. 249) the fight took place outside of Machhiwara. 

^ The Ma^dsir mentions this fact without giving the source. 
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11. Khan, son of Bayram^ Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circinnstances of his father. 
Mun^imKhan was a grandee of Humavun’s Court, as was also his brother 
Fazil Beg. When Humayim, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed 
by Mirza Shah Husayn of Thathah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of 
prudence and policy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, 
accompany Humayun to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on his 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governership 
of Qandahar, which was given to Bayram Khan. In 961, he was appointed 
ataMq of Prince ilkbar ; and when Humayun invaded India, M. was left 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 967, at Ludhiyana, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bajuam. M. was then 
appointed Khan Khdndn and Vakil: 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham ^an (No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), Mun^^im who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanavq) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Sayyid 
Mahmud Khan of Barba (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. 

Mun^im Khan’s son, ^ani Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah Jujak Begum, 
Prince M.'Muhammad Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son 
^Abd^ ’1-Fath, who hated Gbani Khan, closed the doors of Kabul w'hen 
Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Ffflz. Ghani Khan, not 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India; Mah Jujak Begum then 
appointed Fazil Beg as Vakil and ^Abd^ ’1-Fath as NdSb ; but being 
dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Sh& Wali, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by Mah Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah Wali and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had rnade Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakhars, and ashamed 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the 
Fort of Agra. 


^ Some MSS. read Jffmm; huij Bayram is the preferable reading. 
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In tlie 12tli year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zanaan (Ko. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jagirs in Jaunpur (Bad. II, 101), and then 
concluded peace with Sulajman Kararani of Bengal, who promised to 
read the Khutba and strike coins in Akbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.'s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
Bihar, and took Hajipur and Patna from* Da^ud, Sulayman’s son. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow Da^iid into 
Bengal M. moved to Tanda (opposite Gaur, on the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mai, left Tanda, and followed up Da^ud, who after his 
defeat at submitted at Katak. In Safar 983, M. returned, and 

though his army had terribly sufiered from epidemics on the march 
through Southern Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun^im Khan in 981. Its 
tdrlM is M.’s son Ghani Khan went to ^Adilshah of 

Bijapur, where he died. 

12. TardI Beg IQian, of Turkistan. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of Champanir (Pawangarh). On Mirza ^AskarPs defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayun. During the emperor’s flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless ^ companions. When passing 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humayiiji a horse, 
and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsad advised H. to 
imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg- 
left the emperor and joined Mirza ^Askari. But Mirza ^Askari put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum 
as ransom. 

On Humay tin’s return from ‘’Iraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 956, after 
^the death of Mirza Ulu^ Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewat as 


^ Elphinstone, p. 452, note, says TardT Beg was one of the most faithful followers of 
Humayun,* a statement which is contradicted by all native historians. 
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jagir. In 963, -when Humayun died (7tli Eabi^ I), T. read the Miutha 
in Akbar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. Abu '1-Qasim, 
son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar made T. a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Dihli. T. 
drove away Haji Khan, an officer of Sher Shah, from NarnauL On 
Hemu’s approach, after some unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated 
Dihli, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. Bayram Khan, wffio did not like T. 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar ‘‘ a sort of permission ’’ (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bajxam’s hasty act was one of the chief 
causes of the distrust with which the Cha^ata^i nobles looked upon him. 
Tard! Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Khan Zaman-i Shaybani. 

His father Haydar Sultan Uzbak-i Shaybani had been made an Amir 
in the Jam war with the Qizilbashes. When Humayun returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sons ^Ali Quli Khan 
[Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humayun’s camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

^Ali Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of Hindustan, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sambhal, where 
he defeated the Af^ans. At the time of Akbar’s accession, ^Ali Quli 
Khan fought with Shadi Khan, an Afgiian noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemu had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important; but before ^Ali Quli arrived at Dihli, Taidi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
^Ali Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemu near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Bayram were near, they 
took no part in this battle. ^Ali Quli received the title of Khan Zaman, 
Next to Bayram, the restoration of the Mu^ul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. Kian Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared 
the whole north of India up to Lakhnau of the Afghans, and acquired an 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunptir as Qd^im maqdm 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Manket. In the third year 
of Akbar's reign, ^an Zaman became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humayu% 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took a-way some 
of Kian Zaman’s tuyuVs, which led him to rebel. Bayram from generosity 
did not interfere ; but when Pir Muhammad, IQian Zaman’ s enemy, had 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of his 
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mahalls, and liad him appointed commander against the Af^ans who 
threatened the Jaunpur District. Pir Muhammad had also Burj ^AlT 
thrown from the walls of Piruzabad, whom ^an Zaman had sent i o 
him to settle matters. Khan Zaman now thought it was high time to 
send away Shaham Beg, went to Jaunpur, and drove awav the Af^ans. 
Upon the fall of Bayram, they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 
^Adli,^ with a large army and 500 elephants. Khan Zaman, however, 
defeated them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi Qa'ida of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him ; 
but at Karah (on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They were 
pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur. Soon after, he defeated the Allans, 
who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbaks, and attacked the Tuyuldars of the province. As soon as an 
imperial army marched against him, he went to Ghazipur, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpur sent Mun^im Khan against him. Being a friend 
of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under Mu^^izz^ l~Mulk and Eaja Todar Mai, having been 
defeated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak (Ko. 48), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
Having at last sworn to be faithful, Khan Zaman was left in possession of 
his jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumadcu I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim, Khan Zaman 
rebelled again, read the Khutba at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad Hakim's 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanawj). Akbar was now resolved 
no longer to pardon ; he left the Panjab, 12th Eamazan 974, and Agra on 
the 26th Shawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 
Zaman had fled from Shergarh to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 
the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Manikpur and illlahabad). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 
Khan Barlas and Today Mai to Audh to oppose Iskandar Hian Uzbak, 
and marched over Eay Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 
iOO men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 
from IQian Zaman's camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 
again on the right side of the river to Karah. Kext morning, 1st Zi 


P M%haTiz ^idii ^AdlL — B.] 
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Hijja, 974, Akbar witb some reinforcements attacked Klian Zaman, 
Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, when Khan Zaman's head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier 
cut ofi his head ; for Akbar had promised a miihr for every MughuFs 
head. But another soldier snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar ^arsa-yi SaJcrdival (in Bada,onI, Mungarwdl), 
'' which place has since been called Fathpur,’' The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpur about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Karah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himself Sultan (vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society, September, 1868). Zamdniyd (now a station on the E. L Railway) 
was founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia was a staunch Shi^ah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with No. 124, 

14. ^ Abd^ ’llah Khan XTzbak. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he received 
the title of Shuja^at IQian, got Kalpi as iuyul, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, ^Abd^ TIah was made 
a Panjhazdn, and was sent to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and ''reigned in Mandu like a king 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. ^Abd^ llah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishapur 
(No. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled with his 
young son to Changiz Khan, an officer of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
Hakim ^Ayn^^ 1-Mulk was dispatched to Changiz with the request to 
deliver up ‘^Abd^ llah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Khan did the latter. 
^Abd^^ llah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab^ 
'd-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). 

15. Shams^ ’d-Bin Muhammad Atga Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams^ 
'd-Din, when about tw^enty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams^ ’d-Din entered 



Prince Kamran's service as a common soldier, and was present in tlie 
fatal battle of Qanawj (lOtb Mubarram, 947). Humayim, after the 
defeat, crossed the river ‘‘on an elephant and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams^ ’d-Din. Humayfm attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse {anga) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of J% Jl Anaga, Shams^ 
'd'Din remained with the young prince whilst liumayun W’^as in Persia, 
and received after the emperor’s restoration the title of Atga (foster 
father) ]^dn. Humayun sent him to Hisar, which Sirkar had been set 
aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atga Khan was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Labor, the elephant afiair took place, which 
has been related under Bay ram Khan, p. 331. He held Khushab in the 
Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bayram’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayram lOian near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of A^zam ]^an. In the sixth 
year, he came from Labor to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of Mun^im Khan or by “ usurpation ”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun^im Khan and Shahab lOian (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham {vide No. 19) to kill Atga Kh.an,^ 12th 
Ramazan, 969. 

For Atga Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, 
Nos. 18 and 21. The family is often called in Histories Atga Khdifl ^ 
“ the foster father battalion.” 

16. Kalan Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atga Khan. 

He served under Kamran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Atgas (Atga Khayl) had. jagirs, he distinguished himself in the 
war wnth the Ghakkars, the extirpation of Sultan Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he assisted Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim against Mirza Sulayman (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under 


^ He stabbed at the Atga, and ordered one of his own servants, an CJzbak, of the 
name of Sinsham Beg, to kill him. Bad^,om (p. 52) and Elphinstone (p. 502, L 1) say 
that Adham himself killed Atga. 

^ayl, troop, tribe, etc. — ^P.] 
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Ms brother Qutb^ M-Dln (No. 28), thougli Akbar had appointed the latter 
Atallq of the Prince. But Khan-i Kalan did not get on well with M. M. 
Hakim, especially when the Prince had given Ms sister Fakhr^ M-Nisa 
Begum (a daughter of Humaytin by Jiijak Begum, and widov- of Mir 
Shah ^Abd^ d-Ma^Mi) to ^waja Hasan Naqslibandi in marriage. To 
avoid quarrels, IHian-i Kalan left Kabul one night and returned to Labor. 

In the 13th year (976) the Atga Khayl was removed from the Panjab, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khan-i Kalan received Sambhal as jagir, 
whilst Husajm Quli Klian (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab. In 981, he 
was sent by Akbar in advance, for the reconquest of Gujrat ( Bud. II, 165). 
On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmir), he was wounded by a Kajput, 
apparently without cause ; but he recovered. After the conquest, he 
W’^as made governor of Patan (Nahrwala). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the taMallus of ^aznawi in 
allusion to his birthplace. Bada,om (III, 287) praises him for his 
learning. 

His eldest son, Pazil Khan (No. 156), was a Hazdr% and was killed 
when Mirza ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second 
son. Farrukh Khan (No. 232) was a Pansad7. Nothing else is known 
of him. 

17. Mirza Sharaf* ’d-Din Husayh, son of Khwaja Mu^in. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khawja Mu^^in, was the 
son of Khawand Mahmud, second son of Khwaja Kalan (known as Khwa- 
jagan Khwaja). eldest son of the renowned saint Khwaja Nasir^ M-Din 
^Ubayd^ Tlah Ahrar. Hence Mirza Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn is generally 
called Alirdn. 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmud, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humaytin, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja Mu^im was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held 
the tract of land called Rudlhana-yi Nasheb ”, and served under 
^Abd^^ ’llah Khan, ruler of Kashgar. He was married to Kijak Begum, 
daughter of Mir ‘^Ala^^ 1-MuIk of Tirmiz, who is a daughter of FalMr 
Jalian Begum, daughter of Sultan Abti Sa^id Mirza. “ Hence the blood of 
Timur also flowed in the veins of Mirza Sharaf^^ ’d-Din Husayn.” As the 
son did not get on well with his father, he w^'ent to Akbar. Through the 
powerful influence of Mahum, Akbar’s nurse, and Adham Khan, her son 
(No. 19), Mirza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdn. In the 5th year, 
Akbar gave him his sister Battshi Banu Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir’ and Nagor. In 969, ‘when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the siege 
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of Mairtha, wHch was defended by Jagmal and Devidas, tbe latter of 
whom was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from 
the fort. 

In 970, Mirza Sharaf’s father came to Agra, and was received with 
great honours by Akbar. In the same year, Mirza Sharaf , from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Quli 
Klian (No. 24), and other grandees. His father, ashamed of his son’s 
behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The ship on which was 
his body, foundered, Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
Khan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzas. When 
Gujrat was conquered, he filed to the Dakhin, and passing through 
Baglana, was captured by the Zamindar of the place, who after the 
conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. To frighten him, Akbar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and after having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan, 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jagir, should be find 
that the Mirza showed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send him to 
Makkah. Muzaffar was waiting for the proper season to have him sent 
off, when Mir Ma^sum-i Kabuli rebelled in Bihar. Joined by Baba 
Khan Qaqshal, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Hian in Tanda and over- 
powered him. Mirza Sharaf fled to ''them, after having taken possession 
of the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became 
Ma^ sum’s enemy. Each was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other . 
Ma^sum at last bribed a boy of the name of Mahmud, whom Mirza 
Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza Sharaf’s death took 
place in 988. He is wrongly Siefuddeen in Stewart’s History of 

Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yusuf Muhammad Khan, eldest son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He w^as Akbar ’s foster brother [hoha or hukaltdsh). When twelve years 
old, he distinguished himself in the fight with Bayram (p. 332, 1. 9), 
and was made I^an. When his father had been killed by Adham Klian 
(No. 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother ^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Khan 
Zaman (No. 13). * 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad, II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Khan, ^ son of Mahum Anga. 

The name of his father is unknown y he is evidently a royal bastard. 


^ Generally called in European Mstories Adam lOian ; but his name is not 
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His motlier Mahum was one of Akbar’s nurses (anga),^ and attended 
on Akbar “ from the cradle till after his accession She appears to have 
had unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, and 
Mun^im ^an (No. 11), who after Bayram’s fall had been appointed 
Valcil^ was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part 
in bringing about Eayram's fall; Bad. II, p. 36. 

Adham ]^an was a Panjhazdn, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Mankot.^ Bayram I^an, in the third year, gave him Hatkaiith/ 
South-East of Agra, as j%ir, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriya 
clan, who even during the preceding reigns had given much trouble. 
Though he accused Bayram of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs upon 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadau- 
riyas. After Bayram’s fall, he was sent, in 968, together with Pir 
Muhammad IQian to Malwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sarangpur, 
and took possession of Bahadur’s treasures and dancing girls. His 
sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected visit, when 
Mahum Anga found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akbar heard of it, 
Adham turned them away. They were captured, and killed by Mahum’s 
orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing about it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Pir Muhammad 
governor of Malwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atga IDian, whom both he and Mun^im 
Khan envied and hated. On the I2th Ramazan 969, when Mun^im 
Kh an, Atga Khan, and several other grandees had a nightly meeting 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Khan with some followers, suddenly 


^ This is the pronunciation given in the Calcutta Chaghatai Dictionary. Misled by 
the printed editions of Bada,om. Firishta, Khafi etc*? I pu.t on p. 223 of my text 

edition of the A<;in, Mahum Atgaht as if it was the name of a man. Vide Klutfi IjUnln I, 
p. 132, 1. 6 from below. 

^ The Ma^dsir gives a short history of this fort, partly taken from the Akbarnama. 

® Hatkanth was held by liajputs of the Bhadauriya clan. Vide Beames’s edition of 
Elliot’s Glossary, II, p. 86, an4 l, 27, where the word jjl<J is doubtful, though it is 
■certainly not Lahore ; for the old spelling “ Luhawar ” for “ Labor ” had ceased when the 
author of the MaUizan-i Afghani wrote. Besides, a place in Gwaliar is meant, not far 
from the Sindh river. For the two editions of Bada,oni have ^^VJ ; Dorn has 
Behair ; Briggs has Yehar ; the Lucknow edition of Firishta has There is a town 
and Pargana of the name of in Sirkar Bantanbhur. 

The passage in the Akbarnama regarding Adham Ivhan quoted by Elliot may be found 
among the events of the third ye^ir. 

Another nest of robbers was the eight villages, called Atbgah, near Sakit, in the Sirkar 
of Qanawj. 
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entered. All rose to greet Mm, when Adham struck Atga with his 
dagger, and told one of his companions {vide p. 338) to kill him. He then 
went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Akbar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking 
out from a window, he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adham on a high arcMvay {aywdn) near the harem. 

Why have you killed my foster father, you son of a bitch ? {bachcha~yi 
Idda), cried Akbar. Stop a moment, Majesty, ’’ replied Adham, seizing 
Akbar’s arms, first inquire.’’ Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him ^' spinning ” to the ground. 
'' Why are you standing here gaping ?” said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of the name of Farhat Khan ; bind this man.” This was done, and at 
Akbar’s orders Adham I^an was twice thrown down from the dais 
{suffa) of the Ayivdn tp the ground, with his head foremost. The corpses- 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to DihlL 

Mahum Anga heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihli to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” Your Majesty has done well,” replied Mahum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in Dihli in a tomb which Akbar had built for them. 
For Adham’s brother, vide No. 60. 

20. Kr Muhammad lOian of Shirwan.^ 

Nothing is known of his father. Pir Muhammad w’-as a Mulla, and 
attached himself to BajTxam in Qandahar. Through Bayram’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbar’s accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Hemu, and received subsequently the 
title of Nasir^^ ’I-Mulk. His pride offended the Cha^ata^’i nobles, and, 
at last, Bayram himself to whom he once refused admittance when he 
called on him at a time he was sick. 

Baju'am subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shaylh Gada®"! {y)ide p. 282) to the Fort of Biyana, and then forced 
him to go on a pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad 
received letters from Adham Khan (No. 19)i^ asking him to delay. He 
stayed for a short time at Rantanbhur ; but being pursued by Bayram’s 
men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, and accelerated Bayram’s fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. heard of 


^ In my text edition, p. 223, No. 20, Shirwan is also the birth-place of: 

Khaqani. The spelling Bharwm given in the Mu<^jam does not appear to be usual. 
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Bayram’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a 
Khan. Ill 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwali, 
of which he was made sole governor after Adhani’s recall. In 969, he 
defeated Baz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijagarh from Ftimad JOian. Baz Bahadur’s general. He then made 
a raid into Khandes, which was governed by Miran Muhammad Shah, 
sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by 
Baz Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the Narbaddah, he insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. lhan-i A^^zam Mirza ^Aziz Zoka, son of Atga Khan (Ko. 15). 

His mother was Ji Ji Anaga (vide p. 338). He grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar, would but rarel;^punish him ; he used 
to say, Between me and ^Aziz is a river of milk wdiich I cannot cross.” 

On the removal of the Atga KMyl (p. 338) from the Panjab, 
he retained Dipalpur, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of Shayli Farid-i Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan-i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirza ^ Aziz was 
appointed governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar 
went to conquer Surat. Muhammad Husayn Mhza and Shah Mirza, 
joined by Sher lOian Fuladi, thereupon beseiged Patan ; but they were 
at last defeated by Mirza ^Aziz and Qulb^ ’d-Dln. Aziz then returned 
to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 981, returned to Fathpiu* 
Sikri, IlAtiyar^ l-Mulk, a Gujrati noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ^Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husayn Mirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Eambhayit (Cambay), they besieged 
Ahmadabad. ^ Aziz held himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, 
who surprised the rebels^ near Pat|n. During the fight Muhammad 
Husayn Mirza and IMitiyar^ d-Mulk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. ^ Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Iliriyar^ 1-Mulk. * 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the JDdgh (A*^in 7), which proved 
a source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ^Aziz especially 


^ Akbar left Agra on the 4th Rabi^l I, and attacked theMirzas on the ninth day after 
his departure. The distance between Agra and Patan being 400 kos^ Akbar’s forced march 
has often been admired. Briggs, 11, p, 241; [This differs from the Akbar-nfima. — B.] 
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showed Mmself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him. 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. ^kziz remained 
unemployed till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar [vide Muzaffar lOian, No. 37). ^Aziz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of A^zam IQian, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpur 
Sikri. During ^Aziz’s absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
Hajipur, opposite Patna ; and ^Aziz, in the 27th year, w^as again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After collecting the Tuyuldars 
of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhi, the ''key’’ of 
Bengal. After sever^ minor fights wnth the rebels under Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli, and Majnun ^an Qaqshal, ^Aziz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which foreed Ma^’sum to withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to operate against Qutlu, a Lohani Af^an, 
who during these disturbances had occupied Orisa and a portion of 
Bengal. ^Aziz, however, took this ill, and handing over the command 
to Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu, returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon 
after, he joined Akbar at Ilahabad, and was transferred to Garha and 
Eaisln. (993), 

In the 31st year (994), M. ^Aziz was appointed to the Dakhin ; but 
as the operations were frustrated through the envy of Shahab^ ’d-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and other grandees, ^Azlz withdrew, plundered Ilichpur 
in Barar, and then retreated to Gujrat, where the Khan Khanan was 
(Briggs, II, 257), 

In the 32nd year. Prince Murad married a daughter of M. ^Aziz. 
Towards the end of the 34th year, ^Aziz was appointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succession to the Khan Khanan. In the 36th year, he moved against 
Sultan Muzafiar, and defeated him ih the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnat 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Junagaih also, the capital 
of the ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (5th *Zi Qa^da 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj Khan, sons of Dawlat Khan ibnd Amin Khan-i Ghorh 
joined the Mu^uls. ^Aziz gave both of them jaglrs. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of 
Dwarka. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by ^Aziz. There also the Zamindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. No sooner had he been brought 
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to tlie MJrza tlian lie asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ^Aziz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years ; but the Mxrza dreading the religious innovations 
at Court/ marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the Farangi ’’ and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, accompanied by his six younger 
sons fKhurram. Anwar, ^Abd"^ dlah, ^Abd^ 1-Latif, Murtaza, ^Abd^ 1- 
l^afur), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted the two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. Shamsi and 
M. Shadman). 

M. ^Aziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so 
fleeced ”, that his attachment to Islam was mgch cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar’s good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Balawal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now became a member of the ''Divine Faith ” (vide p. 217, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made FaMin 1004, and received 
Multan as Jagir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asir. His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur Khan, ruler of 
Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar towards the end of the same year. Soon 
after, Prince Khusraw married one of ^Aziz’s daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. ^Aziz were anxious to proclaim 
Khusraw successor ; hut the attempt failed, as ShayHi Farid-i Bulffiari 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Man Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khusraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
^Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole family to the Eaja, 
and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Sultan Begum and other 
princesses of Akbar’s harem. Not long after, Khwaja Abu 1-Hasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter written some years ago by ^Aziz to Eaja. 
‘^Ali Khan of Khandes, in which '^Aziz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave ^Aziz the letter and asked him to read it before- 


^ M- <rAziz ridiculed Akbar’s tendencies to Hinduism and tHe orders of the “ Divine 
Faith ”. He used to call Fayzi and Abti r-Faizh <?Uaman and His disparaging, 

remarks led to his disgrace on the accession of Jahangir, as related below. 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), M. ^kziz was restored to 
his rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, Ms eldest 
-son, Jahangir Qull Khan, being his nd^ih. In the 5th year, when matters 
did not go on well, in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmir, and appointed, at the 
request of ^Aziz, Shahjahan to the command of the Daldiin forces, wMist 
he was to remain as adviser. But Shahjahan did not like M. ^Aziz on 
.account of his partiality for Ehusraw, and Mahabat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany SAziz from Udaipur to Agra. In the 9th year, 
^Azlz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort of Gwaliy^ {Tuzuk, p. 127). He was set free a year later, 
snd soon after restored to his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
Atdliq to Prince Da war Bal^sh, who had been made Governor of Gujrat. 
M. ^Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

^Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his 
knowledge of history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorism from his pithy ’’ sayings. A man should marry 
four wives — a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a Khurasan! 
woman, for his housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing his children ; 
and a woman from Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as a warning 
for the other three.” Vide Ibqalnama, p. 230. 

Koha means foster brother ”, and is the same as the Turkish 
Kukalddsh or KukaUdsh, 

Mirza ^Aziz’s sons. 1. Mlrzd Shamsl (No. 163). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
and received the title of Jahangir Quii Klian. 

2. Mlrzd Shddmdn (No. 233), He received the title of Shad Khan. 
Tuzuk, p. 99. 

3. Mlrzd Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of 
Junagarh in Gujrat, received the title of Kamil ]^an under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dakhin. 

4. Mlrzd ^Abd'^^ 'llah (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of 
Sardar Khan. He accompanied his father to Fort Gwaliyar. 

5. Mlrzd Anwar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No. 34). 

All of them were promoted to eommanderships of Five and Two 
Thousands. Aziz’s other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister of M. ^Azlz, , Mah Banu, was married to ^^Abd^ VE-aliim 
Khan Khanan. (No. 29). 

22. Bahadur lOian-i Shaybani, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13). 

His real name is Muhammad Sa^id. Ilumayun on his return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Dawar. lie then planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qandahar^ which was com- 
manded by Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat (No. 95). The latter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect ilumayun to send him assistance, A party of Qizilbashes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the 
request of Bayram iOl^n, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assisted in the conquest of M^wa. After Bayram’s 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga [vide p. 310), he was made 
VaMl, and was soon after appointed to Itawa (Sirkar of Agra). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother [vide p. 336). After his capture, Shahbaz ^an i-Kambu 
(No. 80) killed him at Akbar’s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. Ill, 239). 

23. Kaja Bihari Mai, son of Prithiraj Kachhwaha. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mai. There were two 
kinds of Kachhwaha, Eajawat and Shayl^awat, to the former of which 
Bihm Mai belonged. Their ancient family seat w'as Amber in the Suba 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihm Mai was the first Rajput that joined Akbar 's Court. The 
flight ^ of Humayun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. 
Haji Khan, a servant of Slier Khan, had attacked Narnaul, the jagir of 
Majmln Khan Qaqshal (No. 50), who happened to be a friend of the Raja's. 
Through his intercession both came to an amicable settlement ; and 
Majnun Khan, after the defeat of Hemu (963), brought Bihari Mai’s 
services to the notice of the emperor. The Raja was invited to come to 
court, where he was presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s 
reign. At the interview Akbar was seated on a wild [mastf^ elephant. 


^ The “ hight ” of Humayun from India was a delicate subject for Mu^ul historians. 
Abu ’l-Fazi generally use.s euphemisms, as ‘Hhat unavoid^ 

event,” ovrihlat (dej^artiire) ; or CiTnadan-i SherJ^dtif the coming of Slier lOi an {not Slier 
Shah), 'etc." 

[2 Mad, in rut ; furious. — P.] 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, tlie people made way ; 
only Biliari MaFs Rajput attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Chishti at Ajmir, and at Kalali, Chagbta l^an reported 

to the Emperor, that the Raja had fortified himself in the passes, as 
Sharaf^ 'd-Diii Husayn (No. 17), Governor of Malwa, had made war 
upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Puran Mai, elder 
brother of the Raja. Sharaf^ ’d-Din had also got hold of Jagnath (No. 69), 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh (No. 174), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son 
of Jagmal (No, 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipur, Jaima, son of Rupsi (No. 118), 
Bihari MaFs brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request of the emperor, his father RupsL 
At Sanganir, at last, Bihari Mai with his whole family, attended, and was 
most honorably received. His request to enter Akbar’s service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Raja’s daughter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himself, and his son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandson Kuwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihari Mai was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bihari Mai returned to Amber. He died at Agra (Tabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded a.d. 967 by Dhola Ray, son of 
Sora, of whom Bihari Mai was the 18th descendant.^ 

The Akbernama mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari MaJ. 
1. Puran Mai; 2. Rtipsi (No. 118) ; 3. Askaran (mde No. 174) ; 4. Jagmal 
(No. 134). Bihari Mai is said to have been younger than Puran Mai, 
but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihm Mai were in Akbar ’s service — 1. Bhagwan Das 
(No. 27) ; 2. Jagannath (No. 69) ; and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24. Sian Jahan Hnsayn ftuli son of Wall Beg Zu ’PQadr. 

He is the son of Bajuam Elan’s sister. His father Wall Beg Zu ’l~Q,adr 
was much attached to Bayram, and was captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of (Jalindhar, mde p, 332, 1. 5), but died immediately 

afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the chief instigator of Bayxam’s rebellion, and ordered his head to- 


^ The present Maharaja of Jaipur is the 34th descendant ; vide Selections Government 
of India, No, LXV, 1868. Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai Singh II founded the? 
modern Jaipur. 

2 Husayn Quli Beg. Ma^adr, 
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be cut off, wliicli was sent all over Hindustan. Wlien it was broiiglit to 
Itawa, Bahadur ^an (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (taivdclm) that 
carried it. ^an Jahaii had brought Bayram^s insignia from Mewat 
to Akbar, and as he was a near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
and left under charge of Asaf Khan *^Abd^i d-Majid, Commander of 
DihlL When Bayram had been pardoned, Khan Jahan was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971) he was made a Khan and received orders 
to follow- up Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17). Ajmir and Nagor were 
given him. as tn^ijul. He took the Fort of Jodhpur from Chandar Sen, 
son of Eay Maldeo, and distinguished himself in the pursuit of TJdai 
Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976) he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
w’ent after assisting in the conquest of Eantanbhur. 

In the 17th year he w’as ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Eaja Jai Chand. Bada,oni says (II, p. 161) that the war w^as merely 
undertaken to provide Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and Budi^ Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered Port Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Eajab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirza and Mas^ud Mirza had invaded the Panjab. Klian Jahan therefore 
accepted a payment of five mans of gold and some valuables, and raised 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjidmivont of Jai Chand’s 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the KJiutha in Akbar's name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Isma^^il QuliJ^an and Mirza Yusuf Eizawi 

(No. 35), Khan Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surprised them in 
the Pargana of Talamba, 40 Avs from Multan, and defeated them. Ibrahim 
Husayn Mirza escaped to Multan, but Mas^^ud Husayn and several other 
Mirzas of note were taken prisoners. 

In the i8th year (981) w-hen Akbar returned to Agra after the conquest 
of Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns oh, with 
their eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners. The victorious 


General Cunningham tells me that the correct name is Bidhi (Sansk. Vriddhi), not 
BudI, ijzde Index. — B.] 
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general received the title of Khaa Jahan, title in reputation next 
to that of Khan Khanan/' About the same time Sixlaynian, ruler of 
Baclakhshan (p. 326) had come to India^ driven away by his grandson 
Shahrul^ (No. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom. But as in 983 Mun^im Khan Khanan died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, Khan Jahan was recalled from the Panjabj before he had 
moved into Badakbshan, and was appointed to Bengal, Eaja Todar 
Mai being second in command. At Bhagalpur, I^an Jahan was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them ivere Chagiita^i nobles, he 
had, as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difSculties as Bayram Khan 
had had. He repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhl 
and Taiida ; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Da^ud Khan had fortified himself . The Imperialists suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
^Abd^^ llah Naqshbandi, who had been purposely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
collect his Jagirdars and join Khan Jahan (984). The fights near Ag 
Mahal were now resumed with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i Kararani, Da*'ud’s uncle, ^ which led to a general 
battle (15th Eabi^ 11, 984). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kala Pahar, gave way when the soldiers saw their leader Wounded, 
and the centre under Da^ud was defeated by Khan Jahan. Da^iid himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan dispatched Todar Mai to Court, 
and moved to Satgaw (Hugh) where .Da^ud’s family lilted. Here he 
defeated the remnant of Da®'ud’s adherents under Jamshed and Mitti, 
and reannexed Satgaw, which since the days of old had been called 
BiilgMkl^ana,^ to Miighul empire. Da*'€id’s mother came to Klian 
Jahan as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malku Sa,i,‘^ Raja of Kuch Bihar sent tribute and 54 
elephants, which Knin Jahan dispatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Da’^ud, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. New troubles broke out in Bhatl,^ where the Afghans had 


^ The Ed; Bibl. ladica of BadayOni (II, 238) has by mistake ‘ uncle ’. Bada,om says 
that the battle took place near Colgong (KbaIgSw). 

® This nickname of Satgaw is evidently old. Even the word hulaliah (rebellion), 
'which may be found on almost every page of the Tdnkh-i Ftriiz ShdM, is scarcely ever 
met with in historical w'orks from the 10th century. It is now' quite obsolete, 

P Bal Gosci,!.— B.] 

^ For BMtif vide below under No. 32. 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim, and the rich Zamiiidar ^Isa 
With great difficulties Khan Jahan occupied that district, assisted by a 
party of Afghans who had joined him together with Da^ud's mother at 
Go, as ; and returned to Sihhatpur, a town which he had founded near 
Tanda. Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same year (19th Shawwal, 986). 

Abu 1-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahan’s son, Riza Quli (No. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47tli year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Rahim QulI, was a Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 333). 
For Khan Julian’s brother, vide No. 46. 

25. Sa^id Khan, son of Ya^qub Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabuq. 

He is also called Sa^id Khan-i Chaghta^I. His family had long been 
serving under the Timurides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humayfin’s, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His 
son, Yusuf Eeg, was attacked near Jaunpur by Jalal Khan (i.e., Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other sonalso, Ya^qtib, Sapid’s father, distinguished 
himself under Humayun. According to the Tabaqdt, he was the son of 
the brother of Jahangir Quli Beg, governor of Bengal under Humayun. 

Sa^id rose to the highest honours under Akbar, He was for some 
time Governor of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atdUq 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made Subahdar of the 
Panjab, in supercession to Shah Quli Muhrim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Sa^^id again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tuyul. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajipur 
(Patna) as successor to Mirza^A2:IzKoka (No. 21). In t]ie32nd year, when 
Vazir Khan (No. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa^id was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40tb year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of PmijJiazdri, In the 40th year, Man Singh (No, 30) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1001), when 
Mirza Ghazi rebelled in Thatha after the death of his father, Mirza Jani 
Beg (No. 47), Sa^^idwas ajDpointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 
about the submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of 
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tlie Paiijab on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised to do. [Tuzuk, p. 6, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before joining his post, and was buried '' in the garden 
of Sarhind 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the 
name of Chetr Bhoj. Sa^id had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 
1,200.^ One of these Ediwajasaras, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir's 
service ; he built Hilalabad, six hos H.W. from Agra, near Eankatta,- 
regarding which the Mch^dsir tells an amusing incident. Another eunuch, 
I kh tiyar Khan, was his Vakil, and another, I^tibar Khan, the Fawjdar 
of his jagir. For Sapid’s brother, No. 70. 

26. Shihab Khan, a Sayyid of Nishapur. 

His full name is Shihab^ 'd-Din Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and 
friend of Mahum Anga (p. 341), and w^as instrumental in bringing about 
Bayram’s fall. From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander 
of Dihli. When Akbar, at the request of Mahum, turned from Sikan- 
darabad to Dihli to see his sick mother, Shihab Khan told him that his 
journey, undertaken as it was vfithout the knowledge of Bayram Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bayram’s friends ; 
and the Chaghta^i nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their 
complaints, which led to Bayram's disgrace. 

As remarked onp. 337, Shihab served in Malwah against ^Abd^ llah- 
Khan. 

In the 12th year (975) he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and 
was ordered to drive the Mirzas from that province. In the 13th year, 
he was put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had too much to do with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and was again appointed to Malwah; but he was transferred, in the 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazir Khan (No. 41) had given no satisfaction. 
He was, in the 28th year, succeeded by IHimad Khan (No. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; but no sooner had he left Ahmadabad than he 
was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Sultan Muzaffar. 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. When 
Mirza Khan Khanan (No. 29) arrived, Shihab W’-as attached to Qulij 


^ If not acquired in Bengal, this predilection could not have been better satisfied 
elsewhere. The eunuchs of Bengal and Silhat were renowned ; for interesting passages 
vide below. Third Book, Suba of Bengal, and Tuzuh4 Jahangm, pp. 72, 328. 

® Sikandra (or Bihishtabad), where Akbar’s tomb is, lies halfway between Agra 
and Bankatta. 
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Khan (Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahroch (992), and received that district as tuijuL In the 34th year 
(997), he was again made Governor of Mahva, in succession to M. ^Azlz 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Tahaqdt) in 999. His wufe, Baba Agiia, 
was related to Akbar’s mother ; she died in 1005. ~ 

During the time Shihab was Governor of Dihli, he repaired the canal 
■which Firuz Shah had cut from the Parganah of Khizrabad to Safidun ; 
and called it NaJir-i Shihab, This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shahjahan, by the renowned Makramat Khan, and called 

Nahr^ (20th year of Shahjahan). During the reign of AwTangzeb 
it was again obstructed, but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. [Asdr^ 's-sanddid.) 

27. Kaja Bhagwan Bas, son of Eaja Bihari Mai. 

In the histories we find the spellings Bliagioant, Bhagivdnt, andBJiagivcm, 
He joined Akbar's service with his father (No, 23). In 980, in the fight 
wdth Ibrahim Husayn Mirza near Sarnal [Briggs, Sartal), he saved 
Akbar's life. He also distinguished himself against the Rana of Idar, 
w^hose son, Amr Singh, he brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwahas had their tuyuls transferred to the Panjab, Raja Bh. D. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th year, Bh.’s daughter 
was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage Prince EKusraw was 
the offspring. In the .30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Zabulistan, as Man Singh was sent against 
the Yusufza,Is. But Akbar, for some reason, detained him. In Khayrabad, 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wmunded himself with a dagger ; but he 
recovered soon after in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd 
year, the jagirs of the Raja and his family were transferred to Bihar, 
Man Singh taking the command of the province. 

Raja Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Lahor, a short time after 
Raja Toclar Mai (No. 39). People say that on returning from Tod ar 
Maks funeral, he had an attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of Arm.r'^ 

The Jami ‘^Masjid of Labor was built by him,. 

Regarding his sons, Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. ftuth^ ’d-BIn Khan, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atga Khml [vide p. 338), his ^w.j^tirwas in the 
Panjab. He founded several mosques, etc., at Labor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghaznin, his birth-place. On the transfer of the 



Atga Kliavl '’from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwa. After the 
conquest of Gujrat, he received as jagir the Sirkar of Bahroch (Broach), 
'' which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Eajab, 987), he was appointed atdUq to Prince 
Salim, received a ddgu,^ and the title of Beglar Begl, Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahroch '' as far as IsTazibar ”, In the 28th year 
(991), Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. did not 
act in concert with other officers, and in consecpience of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near Baroda. Q.’s 
servants even joined Muzafiar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. Attex a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the ad,vice of 
a Zamindar, Muzaffar went to Bahroch, occupied the fort in which Q.’s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 kro7's of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. 
murdered. 

His son, NaW'rang IChan, served under Mirza Khan ^anan (No. 29) in 
Gujrat (992), received a jagir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat. 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahaqdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nawang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and' was, in 1001, 
governor of Jimagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a HaftsacU (No. 193), and served 
chiefly under M. A^zam Hian Koka (No. 21). He also had a tui/ul in 
Gujrat, 

29. Khan Khaiiaii Mirza ^Ahd^ ’r-EahIm, son of Bayram Khan. 

His mother 'was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewuxt.‘^ In 961, when 
Humayiin returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monial alliances with the Zamindars of the country, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamal I^an, he asked Bayram Hian to marry 
the younger one. 

M. ^Abd^ ’r-Eahim was born at Labor, 14th Safar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 332), his camp wa>s plundered 


^ A kind of warm mantle — a great distinction under the Timurides. 

2 He was the nephew of Hasan J^an of Mewat {Bad, I, p. 361). In the fourth Book 
of the AHxi, <?Abu’i-Fazl says that the lOianzadas of Mewat were chiefly converted 
Januha Eajputs. 
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by some Afghans ; but Muhammad Amin Dlwana and Baba Zanibur 
managed to remove the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting on the road with the Afgliaii 
robbers. From x4.hmadabad, M. ‘^Abd^ ’r-Ealiim was taken to Akbar 
(969) j who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mlrza Khan, and married Mm 
subsequently to Mah Banu, sister of M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 

In 981, M. ^Abd^^ h-Rahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 313). In 984 M. ^A. was appointed to Giijrat, Vazir Khan 
having the management of the province. In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir ^Arz, and three years later, alallq to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of Giijrat. Miizaffar, during the first 
Gujrati war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar’s officers. He was 
committed to the charge of Mun^im Khan (No. 11), and after his death, 
to the care of Shah Mansur the Diwan (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kathis of Junagarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But when I^timad Khan 
was sent to Gujrat to relieve Shihab^ d-Din (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined Muzaffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands (vide QutM^ ’d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirza 
^Abd^ ’r-Rahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qiilij Hian and the 
Malwa contingent, Dawlat Khan Lodi (No. 309), M. ^A.’s Mir Shamsher, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to the Khan Khananship. 
M. ^A. then attacked Muzaffar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three Jcos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. ^A. defeated Muzafiar a second time near Nadot. 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Raj pipla. 

For these two victories Akbar made M. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Khan Khanan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirza Khan Khanan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khanan gave his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier 
who came last and said he had not received anything. The internal affairs 
of Gujrat being settled, Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M. ^A. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar’s Cha^^ta,! Memoirs (Waqi^dt-i Bahan)} 

Vide p. 105, last line. 
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Towards tlie end of the same year, he was appointed Vahll and 
received Jaunpiir as tuyul ; but in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind). Passing by the Port of 
Sahwan,^ he took the Fort of Lakhi, which was considered the key of the 
country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and BM'ahmula in Kashmir.” After 
a great deal of fighting Mirza Jani Beg (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. ^A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jani Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza Irich, M. ^A.’s eldest son, was to marry 
Jani Beg’s daughter. But as M. Jtoi Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, M. ^A. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. Jani Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. ‘^A. to Court.^ Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad assembled at Bahroch (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dakhin, Akbar dispatched M. ^A. to his assivstance, 
giving him Bhilsa as jagir. After delaying there for some time, M. ^A. 
went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, though M. ^A. wrote him that 
Eaja ^Ali Khan,® of Khandes was on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and that he would come with him. When M. ‘^A. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 hos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hands of M. ShahruWi (No. 7). Only on one occasion after Murad’s 
departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent part im the war. 
Mu^^tamid^ ’d-Dawla Suhayl Khan (Briggs II, 274 ; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with 
him. M. ^A., Raja ^Ali Khan, and M. Shahrukh, theref ore, took it upon 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumada II, 1005, from 
Shahpur, M. ‘^A. met Suhayl near the town of Ashti, 12 hos horn. Patliri. 
The fight was unusually severe. Raja ^Ali Khan with five or six of his 
principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement ; but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M. ^A.’s 
troopers went to the river [near Supa, Firishta] to get water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlat Khan, who commanded 


^ Also called Siwastan, on the right bank of the Indus. Lakhi (Lukkee) lies a little 
south of Sahwan. 

^ The conquest of Sindh forms the subject of a Masnawi by Mulla Shikebi, whom 
AbuT-Fazl mentions below among the poets of Akbar’s age, 

® ^afi IQian calls him Rajl <?Ali Khan. 
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M. ^A/s avantguardj said to Hm, ''It is dyinga useless death to fallfighting 
with but 600 troopers against such odds.'’ " Do you forget Dihli ? ”, 
asked M. ^A. " If we keep up,” replied Dawlat Khan, " against such 

odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis ; and if we die, matters rest 
with God.” Qasim of Barha ^ and several other Sayyids were near ; 
and on hearing M. ^A.’s resolution to fight, he said, " Well, let us fight as 
Hindustanis, nothing is left but death ; but ask the I^an ^anan what 
he means to do.” Dawlat Khan returned, and said to M. ^A. " Their 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place 
where we can find you, should we be defeated.” " Under the corpses,” 
said M. ^A. Thereupon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this signal victory, M. ^ A. distributed 75 lacs of rupees among 
his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, M. ^A. was soon after recalled 
(1006). 

In the same year Mah Banu, M, ^A.’s wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M. ^A. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The 
town, as is known from the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days.^ M. ^A. then joined the Court, bringing wdth him Bahadur 
ibn-i Ibr&Im, who had been set up as Nizam Shah. Danyal was appointed 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Dandes^^ and married to Jana Begum, M. ^A.’s daughter. The Khan 
I^anan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party 
that had made the son of Shah ^Ali, uncle of Murtaza, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of i^kbar, [matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the 3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M. ^A. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received [a 'sufficient number of troops. 
Shahzada Parwiz, under the |^^a%-ship of Asaf Hian, Man Singh, 
Khan Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M. ^A. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpur to Balaghat ; but in consequence 
of the usual [duplicity and jrancour [displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from jwnnt of provisions jand loss of cattle, and M. ^A. was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


^ The Sayyids of Barha considered it their privilege to fight in the Harawal or van. 
Vide No. 75. 

^ Abu’l-Fazl and the Lucknow edition of Birishta call the eunuch who murdered 
Ohund Bibi or Briggs has Hamid Khan, Vot Nihang Khan., which Briggs 

gives, all copies of the Akbarnama and the Ma<?asir have Oaw. The Lucknow 

Bd. of Firishta has Ahang Khan. The difierehees, moreover, between Abu T-Fazl and 
Firishta in details are very remarkable. 

® A combination of the words Z>a?t3/dZ and 
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]^aii Jaban Lodi as bis successor, and sent Mababat I^an^ subsequently 
M. ^A.’s enemy, to bring tbe unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In tbe 5tb year, M. ^A. received Kalpi and Qanawj as tuyul, with 
orders to crush tbe rebels in those districts {vide p. 341, note). Some time 
afterwards, M. ^A. was again sent to the Dakbin, as matters there bad 
not improved ; but he did not gain any advantage either. 

In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince Eburram. 
to whom he had given the title of Shah.^ Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at Mandii in Malwa, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shah Khurram selected Burhanpur as Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, M. ^A.b son. Adil Shah 
and Qutb^^ 1-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
upon ^Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son) ; and ^Ambar Malik handed 
over the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Balaghat, which he had conquered. Shah ]^urram then appointed 
M. ^A. Subahdar of Khandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst ShMinawaz 
Khan was appointed to Balaghat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 
artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father at Mandu, 
where new honours awaited him.^ 

In the 15th year, Malik ^Ambar ‘'broke’’ the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thanadars of the Mughuls. Darab Khan, M. ^ A. ’s second son, retreated 
from Balaghat to Balapur ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpur, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shahjahan’s approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1031) Shah Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shahjahan and ^ Abd^ ’r-Kahim were called to Court to take command 
against the Persians ; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through 
Nur Jahan’s influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat 
Khan had been raised to the dignity of KMn ^dndn, Shahjahan rebelled, 
returned with M. ^A. to Mandu, and then [moved to Burhanpur. On the 
march thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which M. ^A. had secretly 


^ “ Since the time of Timur no Prince had received this title.” Ma^adr. Shall J^iurram 
received subsequently the title of Shuhjahany which he retained as king, in conjunction 
with, the titles oi Sahih Qiran-i Sam and A^la Hazrat tad 

also heeii used by Sulayman-i Kararani, King of Bengal. Awrangzeh^^in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of A la 

^ He received the tiilQ oi Bhahjalian and was made a SHmzari, or Commander of Thirty 
Thousand, personal (brevet) rank, and a contingent of 20,000 {az ad wa izafa, i.e., his 
former contingent plus &n increase in troops). He was also allowed a Sandali {vide p. 318), 
likewise a custom that had not been observed since the age of Timur. Jahangir even 
came down from the Jharoka (the window in the State hail, familiar to all that have 
seen the halls of the palaces of Agra and Pathpur Sikri), and placed a dish full of jewels 
and gold on Shahjahan’s head, distributing the whole (as nisdr) among the Amirs. 
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written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Darab Khan, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after 
on parole. Parwiz and Mahabat ^an had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Narbadda to capture Shahjahan. Bavram Beg, an officer of Shah- 
jahan’s, had for this reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. ‘^A.’s 
advice, Shahjahan proposed, at this time, an armistice. He made M. ^A. 
swear upon the Qur^an not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwi^. Mahabat ^an, knowing that the fords would not now be so 
carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and M. ^A., forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwuz, and did not return to Shahjahan, who 
now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talingana to Orisa and 
Bengal. Mahabat and M. ^A. followed him up a short distance beyond 
the Tapti. M. ^A. wrote to Raja Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshahi party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. *^A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja Bhim replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that he would kill M. A.'s sons should 
it come to a fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihar, of 
which he made Darab lOian, who had evidently attached himself to the 
prince. Governor. Mahabat Khan had in the meantime returned to 
IlMiabad to oppose Shahjahan, and had placed M. ^A., who looked upon 
him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat ]^an to send M. ^A. to 
court, where he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jagir at Labor, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to Dihli. Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession of Jahangir’s person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. Nur Jahan now appointed M. ^A. 
to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. ^A. fell ill at Labor, and on his arrival at Dihli, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir’s 2ist year (1036). 
The words Khan Sipahsaldr Jcu (where is the Khan Commander'?) are 
the of his death. 

M. ^A.’s great deeds are the conquests of Guj rat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan of Bijapur. During Jahangir’s reign, he did 
nothing remarkable ; nor was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, though he was allowed to retain 
his rank. For nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhiii. 
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Every grandee, and even tlie princes, accused Mm of secret friendship 
vuth the rulers of the Dakhin, and ^Abd 1-FazI, on one occasion, gave his 
fativa that M. ^A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of 
Malik ^Ambar ; and Muhammad Ma^siim, one of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik ^Ambar’s correspondence 
in the possession of ^Abd^ ’r-Eahim of Lakhnau (No. 197), who was much 
attached to M. ‘^A. Mahabat Khan was appointed to inquire into this ; 
but ^Abd^ h-Eahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. ^A.’s motto was, '' people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,’’ and all seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousness and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from 
his newswriters whom he had posted at various stations. He read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was also proverbial for his 
liberality and love of letters. The Md^asir-i JRaMml'^ is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shows that he was the Moecenas of 
Akbar’s age. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ^Ali Sher 
{vide p. 107, note 6). M. ^A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poet he wrote under the name of Ttalyim. 

Though his father had been a Shi^ah, M. A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said he was a Shi^ah, but practised taqiyya.^ 

M. ^A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Fahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl ; but he appears to have been a Eajput. He grew 
up with M. ^A.’s sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell 
with his son Firuz Khan and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who had imprisoned his master. M. ‘^A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which 
is now called NUa Bur j, near Humayun’s tomb. (Asdr^ 's-sanddld,) 

M. ^ A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirzd I rich (or Irij), Shahnawdz Khan Bahadur (So. 255). "When 
young he used to be called Khdndn-i jawdn. He distinguished 

himself by his courage. In the 40th year of Akbar he was made a 
Commander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight ^ with Malik ‘^Ambar 
who got wounded, he received the title oi Bahadur. During the reign of 
Jahangir he was called Shahnawaz Khan (vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinldng. (Vide Tuzuk, p. 270.) 

Called Ma^a^ir4 RaMmi in allusion to liis name M. «lAbd«-’r-RaI:iIm. Tide Elliot’s 
Index (1st edition), p 377. 

^ Wherever SM^ahs are in the minoi:*ity, they practise, if necessary, taqiyya 
fear, caution), i.e., they do as if they were Sunnis. A Shi<?ha may even vilify his own 
sect, if his personal safety requires it. 

[® Near Nander. — B.] 
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Two of Iiis sons are mentioned in the Pddishdhndma, 1. Mirza Khan, 
He was Fawjdar of Kangrah^ and retired ^‘foolishly’’ from public life 
in Eabi^ II, 1046. But he was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 {Pddishahndma II, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan. He got in 1047 a present of 4,000 E., and received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawaz lOian generally Shahnawdz Khdn-i 
Jahdngln, to distinguish him from Shahnaw^az Khan-i Safawi, a grandee 
of Shahjahan. 

2. Mlrzd Ddrdh Bdmh-Khdn, He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Shahnawaz Khan as hostages (yarglimndl). 
When the prince after the fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wrote to Darab Khan to move to Gadhi (N.W. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab wrote him that he could not come, being 
besieged by the zamindars of the place. He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwiz and Mahabat Edian. and as Jahangir had '' no objections ”, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. as a present of a melon A short time 
before ^Abd^^ Tlah ^an had killed Darab’s son and a son of Shahnawaz 
Khan. 

3. Mlrzd Rahman Dad, His mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he w^as the most liked by his father. 
He died, at Balapur, about the same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tuziik, p, 315. No one dared to inform his father of the event, till 
people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat ^Isa of Sindh to M. '^A. on 
a visit of condolence. 

4. Mlrzd Amr^ 'llah. He grew up without education, and died w4en 
young. 

30. Eaja Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das. 

He w^as born at Amber, and is the son of Eaja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 
European historians say that he was the adopted son of Eaja Bh. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindtis make absolutely no difierence between a real and an 
adopted son. He is also knowm under the title of Mnzci and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title of (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mai (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Eana Kika, and gained, in 985^^ the great battle near Goganda.^ 

Corrected in No. 109.-— B.] 

2 The best account of this battle is to be found in Bada^oni, who was an eye-witness. 
BcidJ. II, 230 to 237. The whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Eaja Ramsah. of Gwaliyar was killed with his sons, whilst the Rana 
himself in melee was wounded by Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt 
annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, M. S. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. 
Muhammad Hakim died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country 
in order. He rejoined x4.kbar near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
sons (M. Afrasyab and M. Kayqubad) ; but was soon after sent back to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, like other Afghan tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Yusuf za^’isj M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34) and 
Hakim Abu ’l-Path. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan 
Das had a fit of madness (p. 358). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled 
in consequence of loud complaints of the people against the Rajputs 
and M. S.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was appointed Governor 
of Bihar, to which province the tuyuls of the Kachhwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the 
title of Kuwar, received from Akbar the title of Raja and a Command of 
Pive Thousand. In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, 
as Puran Mai and Raja Sangram, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewart’s History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121).^ In the 35th year, 
M. S. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (Chuttia Nagpur). The result 
of this expedition was the cession of Puri. In the 37th year, when the 
Af^ans under Khwaja Sulayman and Khwaja ^Usman attacked Puri, 
M. S. again invaded Orisa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to the 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhati 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, 
Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, at a place \vhich Sher Shah, before him, had 
selected as a convenient spot, as also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpiir 
Miircha (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern Bengal on the right side 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st jrear, M. S. 
married the sister of Lachmi Nara^in, Raja of Kuch Bihar, who had 


^ The name of “ Sayyid ” Khan which occurs several times in Stewart, 

I.C., should be corrected to Sa^id Khan the same grandee whose biography 

was given above (p. 351). Such as take an interest in the History of Bengal and Orisa 
should make use of the Akbarnama, which contains many new facts and details not given 
in Stewart. 
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declared himself a vassal of the Mu^ul empire. la the same year, M. S. 
fell dangerously ill at Ghoraghat, when the Afghans attacked him, 
They were soon after driven hack by Hiinmat Singh, one of M. S/s 
sons/ into the Suiidarhan. In the 42nd 5 ^ear, M. S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Hijaz Khan into Kuch Bihar for the protection of Lachmi 
Kara^in. In the 44th year M. S., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dakhin 
war. Thinking that the Af^ans, in consequence of the death of their 
leader, the rich ^Isa of Ghoraghat, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed 
his son Jagat Singh (Ko. 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and was succeeded by Maha 
Singh, a grandson 'of M. S. The Af^^ans under ^Usman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened 
back over Rahtas, and defeated the Afghans near Sherpiir ^Atai, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharlfabad, which extended from Bardwan to Path 
Singh, S. of Murshibabad. After this victory, which obliged ^TJsman 
to retreat to Orisa, M. S. paid a visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M. S. to a command of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every 
Muhammadan ofScer, though, soon after, M. ShahrulA {vide p. 326) and 
M. ^kziz Koka (No. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar’s death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sent him to Bengal. But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rohtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign, 
he was permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to 
;serve with M. ^Abd'^ 'r-Eahim (No. 29) in the Dakhj.n war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th jmar of J.'s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of his numerous sons 
was alive, Bha,o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, vide 
Tu 2 :uk-i Jahangiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to Man Singh. 


^ He died in 1005. 


23 
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31. Miiliammad Quli Baiias, a descendant of tlie Barmaqs (?).^ 

He served under Hnmayiin, and held Multan as jdgw. In the beginning 

of Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shams^ 'd-Din Atga (No. 15) 
the princesses frona Kabul to India. His tuyul was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Nagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Malwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak (t’fde 
No. 48) in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to- 
Bengal, and Audh was given to Muhammad Quli Hian as jdgw. 

He subsequently served under Mun^im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when Da^ud had withdrawn to Satgaw (Hugli) Mun^^im 
Khan dispatched M. Q. lOi. to follow up the Af^ans, whilst he remained 
with Eaja Toclar Mai in Tanda to settle financial matters. When M. Q. 
Khan arrived at Satgaw^ Da^ud withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Klian nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Satgaw M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), where 
Sarmadi, a friend of Da^ud’s, had rebelled ; but the imperialists met 
with no success, and returned to Satgaw. Mun^im Hian at last ordered 
Todar Mai to join M. G. Khan, and subsequently both moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M. Q. Khan died at Mednipur 
(Midnapore), Eamazan, 982. He seems to have died a natural death,, 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of foul play. 

His son, Mlfzd Fandun Barlds (No. 227). He served under M. 
^Abd^^ ’r-Eahim (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Beg 
(No. 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred. Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Twm Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against Eana, 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ‘^Ali Barlas was made by Jahangir a Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32. Tarsoii i^an, sister’s son of Shah Muhammad Sayf^ ’l-Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad EJian. Sayf^ ’1-Mulk 
had been an independent ruler in Gharjistan (a part of Khurasan) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmasp (a.h. 940). 

^ So in the MSS. ; hut the name Barmaq i^ very doubtful. Being a “ Barlas ”, he- 
belonged to that Ghaghta,! tribe which traced its descent to jji ov jyj~the MSS. 
haye various forms for this name— who is the 8th ancestor of Timur. " If oy. he the- 
correct form, the substitution of a renowned name in Muhammadan history,, 

would not appear altogether impossible. The MSS. of the Ma^fisir hsLveJBatrmtaq 
In the beginning of the Akharnama, Abu ’hFa?l says that this 8th ancestor of Timur was- 
the first that held the title of which means the same as s?mJa^, hTSbve. Another 

Barlas had been mentioned above on p. 216. An Amir Chaku Barlas served with distinction- 
under Timur. 
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Tarsoii Khan was in the service of BajTam Khan (Ko, 10), and joinect 
Akbar when Bayram fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him, together with 
Ilaji Muhammad Sistani (No, 55), to see Ba}Tam on his way to Makkah, 
as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the empire,. T. Hi. was subsequently 
promoted to the post of a Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrat. In the 21st year he served in Kajputana, vide No, 44. In the 
23rd year he was made Fawjdar of Jaunpur, at the same time that Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdi (vide^, 198) was appointed Qa?iy^^ T-Qiizat and Sadr 
of the Sirkar, When the Jaunpur Rebellion broke out, T, Kh. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Bihar against Bahadur Hian and ^Arab Khan, 
who were joined by Ma^siim Khan Faranlhudi (No. 157). In the 27th 
year he served under M. ^Aziz Koka in Bihar. When the Qaqshals 
(No. 50) left Ma^sum Khan and joined the Imperialists, M. ^Aziz sent 
T. to Ghoraghat, where most of the Qaqshals had jagirs. T. Kh. 
stayed at Tajpur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma^sum Khan 
came with a large army from Bhati ( and plundered Western 

Bengal, approaching even the environs of Tanda ; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. IQi., who was besieged in the fort of Tajpur. The siege 
was raised by a corps sent by Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal. Ma^sum fled again to Bhati, and Shahbaz 
and T. IQ. planned an expedition against *^Isa, who had afiorded Ma^sum 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpur, which stands on the 
frontier of Bhati, took SunnargSw, plundered Baktarapur ('?), where 
c Isa used to live, and nearly caught Ma^ sum. At this j imcture, ^ I sa returned 
from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked the Imperialists near 
Bhowal (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 


^ x4.bu ’tFazl gives this spelling in tKe Akharnama, and says it mGa,m lo'wland (from 
the Hindustani down the river), and extends nearly 400 to from east to west, and 
300 to from N.S., from Thibet to the ocean. It would thus include the Sundarban and 
the tracts along the Megna. Grant, in the Vth Report, p. 260, note, defines as 

comprising the Sunderban and all the neighbouring low lands, even Hijli, overflowed 
by the tide. . 

visa’s father, according to Abii T-Fazl, was a Rajput of the Bais clan, if I read correctly 
my MSS. He came in contact with Salim Khan and Taj Khan of Bengal, was killed ; and 
his two sons, Visa and__Isma<?il, were sold as slaves. They were sub sequent ly traced by 
Qutb^^ ’d-Bin Khan, Isa’s unele, to Tiiran, and brought back. <?isa soon became the 
chief of Bhati, and had twelve great zamindars dependent on him. Hence he is generally 
called by Abu T'FazI Marzhdn-i ruler of He gave the Imperialists no end 

of trouble. He must not be confounded with ‘ilsa, the Vakil of Qutlu Khan of Orisa, 
who ceded Puri to Man Singh. 
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near the Bralimapiitra, and the fighting was continned for a long time 
both by land and on the river. At one time T. Kh. with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by Ma^sum Khan and wounded. Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by Ma^ sum (992). For a relation of his, vide No. 400. 

33. ftiya ^aii Gmig. 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means zeh, ornament. Gung, if it is the 
Persian word, means “ dumb He served under Humayim, and held 
Kol JalalL On the approach of Hemu, he joined Tardi Beg (No, 12) in 
Dihli, and retreated -with him. After Hemu’s defeat, Qiya was sent to 
Agra, and was raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several parganas in Gwaliar having been given to him as tuyul, Qiya 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwaliyar, which was held 
by Bhil I^an, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Gwaliyar had 
been the capital of the empire. Bhil Khan, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wished ^ to hand it oa- er for a consideration 
to Eaja Eamsah, AA^hose ancestors had held GAA^aliar, AA^hen Qiya Khan 
arrived, and after defeating the Eaja, prepared himself to besiege Bhil 
Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agra, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He AA^as a friend of Ba}u:am, but AA^as the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A fcAv years later, Qiya Khan joined Khan Zaman’s rebellion, but 
repented and Avas pardoned, at the request of Mun^im Khan. 

x4.fter the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. AA^as sent to Orisa, to settle 
matters. He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and Avhen, in the 25th year, the Imperialists withdreAv from that country, 
Qutlu Khan seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiya Hian in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. was killed (989).^ 


^ So tlie Ma^asir. The SatvdniJ^ gays that Baja Bamsah with a large force of Rajputs, 
had come to besiege Gwaliyar. Firishta instead of Bhil Khan (Akbarnama, Sawanili, 
Bada,om) hasSuhayl JQian (?), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Qkjd Khan, vide Briggs, IT, p. 194. 
The change from J-j.* to is not remarkable ; but the alteration of U to JUI is more 
violent, as we have an additional and Zam. 

How uiitrustworthy our printed editions are may be seen from Khafi Kban’s List of 
Commanders of Five Thousand under Akbar (Ed. Bibl. Indica I, p. 237), where the native 
editors have given three wrong names among twelve, viz. 

P. 237, last line, for Amin fOian KoJcd, Te&d Za^n Klicm Koica (Ko. 34). 

P. 238, 1. 1, for Khan, led^d Shuja^ at (Ko. 14). 

P. 238, 1. 2, for read (No. 32). 

Moreover Khafi Khan’s list is most incomplete, and does not coincide, although he 
says so, with the number of Panjhazaris given in the TaSagaif, 

^ Several copies of the yh^aga^ which I have consulted, say that Qiya Klian died 
in984(?). . 
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Tardl Khan (Ro. 101), Ms son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 
He accompanied Prince Danyal to the Daldiin, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49th year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Five Hundred, and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees. 

V. Commanders of Four Thousand Five Hundred. 

34. Zayii Khand son of Khwaja Maqsud of Harat. 

His father, Khvyaja Maqsud ^Ali, was a servant of Akbarts mother. 
The name of his mother was Picha Jan Anaga ; she was one of Akbar’s 
nurses. On Humayun's flight to Persia, Maqsud was always near the 
howdah of Akbar’s mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. His brother was Hi\yaja Hasan (Zayn fail’s uncle), 
whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Parwiz. 

In 993, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, had died, and 
Akbar crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zayn Khan was at that tim.e 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against 
the Yusufza,Is. This tribe, says ^ Abu T-Fazl, had formerly beenin Qaraba^ 
and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, where a great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghanat, 
and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,^ and were notorious robbers. In Bajor, 
there was also a tribe of the name of SultanI, who traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultan Sikandar. The Yu;iufza*'Is deprived them 
treacherously of their district ; a few of the Sultanldes, however, 
remained in Bajor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the Yusuf za^’Is submitted, and one of them, Kalu, 
went with Akbar to Agra and was hospitably treated. He fled, however, 
but was caught by Shams" ’d-Dln Khali (No. 159) near Atak, and was 
sent back and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, he fled 
again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zayn Klian moved into the District of Bajor ^ (north of Pasha war), 
and punished the Yusufza^Is. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected a fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 


As he was Akbar’s foster-brother ; he is generally called in histories, Zayn Khan 
Koka. 

P Or Bjjur (?).—?.] 
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for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to Mm Raja Bir Bar and Hakim 
Abu l-Path with, some troops. Zayn Khan asked them to attack the 
Af^aiis whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 
and Hakim Abu 1-Fath, who were no friends of Zayn Khan, proposed 
that they should attack the Yusufza®'is together and then go back. 
Z. Hi. said it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could 
do, Avas to return the same way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road (oYer^.iU^)- Z. paid no 
attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because he 
w^as afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the Afgjians 
saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow 
valley. On passing the Girewa^ Balandri /), Z. Hi. who 

commanded the rear [chandcmal)^ was so severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows and stones \vere show^ered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janish Bahadur 
(Ko. 235) got hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the meUe. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Afghans dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their w^ay, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Allans. Their 
enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe ; but next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
bOO officers fell {vide p. 214). 

In the 31st year (994), Z. Hi. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghoris near Pasha war, who under their chief JalaR ki-Din 
Eawshani had committed numerous predations. In the next year, Z. Kh . 
was made governor of Zabulistan vice Man Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the Yusuf za®" is. After eight months’ fighting they 
submitted, but Z. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
river Pajkora “ where their district commences. During the 

festival of the ^Id4 (Baqr Hd, in Zi Hi jj ah), he surprised the 

Af^ans and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 


^ Orirewa means a Mil. 
® Or Pan j kora . 
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lie thought iiecessaryj and leaving in each a siifhcient niiniber of soldiers ^ 
(Vide 'No, 46.) 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish several rebellious zaniindars 
in the Himalayas. Most of them, as Eaja Budi (Badhi) Chaiid of Nagarkot 
(vide p. 349), Eay Pertab of Mankot, Eaja Parisram of Mount Jamfi, 
Eaja Basil of Man, Eay Baldhadr of Lakhinpur, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four 
Thousand, Z. Kh. was allowed an ^alam and a naqqara (vide p. 52), and 
was appointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindukush, when new opportunities offered for 
punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year, Prince Salliii 
fell in love with Z. Kb.’s daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased [vide p. 288, i. 1, from below). With the death 
of Jalal lOian Eawshani the disturbances in Zabulistan came to an 
end, and Z. Hi. was ordered to Labor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpur, called him to Agra. 

Z. I^. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa^^id Hian (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij Khan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. famous 
for his elephants. 

A son of his, Shukr^ ’Ullah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of 
Two Hundred. The mentions another son, Mii^^ul ^an, who 

served under Jahangir and Shahjahan [vide Padishahn. II, p. 641) and 
died 19th Eamasan, 1067. He commanded for some time Fort Odgir 
in the Dakhin, where the author of the later found an inscription 

referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn Hian’s brother, vide No. 38. 

35, Mirza Yusuf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad-i Eazawi. 

He was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


^ Suck forts were called Thanas, now the common word for a police station. 

“ means a corps of cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, stationed within an 

enclosure. Tlieir duty is to guard the roads, to hold the places suiTOunding the Tliana, 
and to dispatch provisions {rasad) to the next TMna.” PddishdMma, I, p. 167. 

How old the use of the wovd T liana is, may be seen from the fact that it occurs 
frequently on TribenI and Satgaw inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Hijrah. 
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When Shahbaz Khan left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32n(i year (996), when Qasim Khan 
(No. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. He was much 
liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called fatta^ though a fatta 
originally is equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa (Ildkl) of Akbar. Two and a half 
pattas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some Manvdrs 
of shall, A Manvdr is equal to 3 mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the tarlc, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Rdbl^ crop, they take 2 tarhs from each 
fatta of wheat and vetches {mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs Ickarwars, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the Manvdr being reckoned at 16 ddms. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh . 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y. ]^.’s Mutasaddis (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent {dah-pdnzdah) 
higher, and the Manvdr should be valued at 29 dams, M. Y. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility ; but Akbar 
sent Qazi Nur^ llah and Qazi ^Ali to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khan^s people assumed a threatening attitude, Nur^ dlah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg ShayMi ^Umari (No. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh.’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son 
of M. Y. M.’s uncle. The disturbances became so serious that Qazi 
^ All and Hasan Beg returned to Hindustan ; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qazi ^Ali. Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. 
Yadgar then read the Mutha in his name, and had dies prepared for 
strildng coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abu 1-Fazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hirapur, where some 
of M. Y, Kh.’s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp, 
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accompanied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. I^.’s men got bold of Yusuf, who had returned to get a Iiorse 
for liis master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. lOi. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revenue, the country was made Mdlisa, and Shams^ hl-Din 
Khafi (No. 159) was appointed Governor wnth 3,000 troops. Some time 
after, at Prince Salim's request, M. Y. Kh. was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. |0i. was appointed Daro^a of the Toplhana, 
and received Jaunpur as Uiyul, vice Qulij Khan (1002) ; but in the 41st 
year his jdgir was transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the folio wdng year, when Sadiq of Harat (No. 43) died, 
M. Y. Hi. -was apjpointed atdliq to Prince Murad, whom he joined in 
Balapur (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 322), M. Y. Kh . 
distinguished himself, together wdth Abu l-Fazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Danyal, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which 
occasion M. Y.^h. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhanpiir, in the 46tli year, M. Y. Kh . 
wnnt again to Prince Danyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abu 1-Fazl 
and the Khan-Khanan at Balaghat. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at Jalnapur,^ in Jumada II, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, had. 

M. Y. 1^. generally stayed at Sultanpur, which lie looked upon as his 
Indian home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Kohilas, whose 
w^ages he paid monthly. 

His S071S. 1. Mlrzd Lashhan Safshikan Khan (No. 375). He was 
under Akbar Thanadar of Bir (Bast of Ahmadnagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Kham and a tuyul in Bihar. In the 5th year 
(of Jahangir), he w^as promoted to the post of a Commander of 1,500, 
wdth 700 horse, and w^as made in the followdng year Subadar of Kashmir. 
Ill the 8th year, he wns removed from his office. In the 21st year, when 
Mahabat Khan had fled, he wns sent towards Dihli to intercept Mahabat's 
treasures which w^'ere knowm to have arrived from Bengal This he did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jahan's reign, he was made a Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan Khan, and w^as 


^ My copy of the Tabaqdt, also another MS. which I have seen, contains the 
following entry— At the time he was appointed to operate against Rdju, he died at Janna- 
tabad in the Dakhin, which is generally called Jalndpur.^' It is diffienlt to say how these 
words have found their way into some MS. of the Tabaqdt, which w^as finished in a.h. 1001, 
or nine years before M. Y. Khan's death. 



again sent to Bir, where he remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
last from public life, got a pension of Rs. 12,000 jper annmn, and lived 
at Labor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mansabdars of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork ; and when called to Court, to ansv/er for 
his conduct, he gave Jahangir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer he fell into 
disgrace. 

2. Mvrzd ^Ivaz He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 

history of the wnrld, entitled Cliaman. 

3. Mifzd Afldiun, He lived with his brother.” He "was subsequently 
made Miitawalli of Sikandra (Akbar's tomb), where he died. 

A relation of M, Y. Kh., Mir ^Abd^^ llah, was under Shahjahan a 
Commander of 1,500 and 600 horse. He wms for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharur, E. of Bir, mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of 
Shahjahan. 

VI. Commanders of Four Tho usand, 

36, Mahdi ftasim Khan. 

The Talaqat mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M. ^Askari, Babar’s third son, whose foster brother he 
was. His brother %vas ^azanfar Koka ^ Humayun, after the 

conquest of Gujrat, had appointed ^Askari to Ahmadabad, One night, 
•when half drunk, M. ^Askari said, '' I am king and the shadow of God ” ; 
when ^azanfar gently replied, '' Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses,” at which all ^vho w’^ere present laughed. ^Askari got enraged, 
and imprisoned Ghazanfar ; but he escaped, w^ent to .Sultan Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of ^ Askaii. Bahadur thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmadabad 
and drove the Prince aw^ay {vide lAo, 12). 

Mahdi Qasim ^an joined Humayun on his return from Persia, and 
was made in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four 
Thousand. In the 10th year, ^Abd^^ T-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) had been 
ordered to pursue l^an Zaman (No. 13) ; but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his owm safety, he fled to Garha ( Jabalpur). M. Q, was, therefore, 
sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpur to Agra, 
and w^as ordered to capture ^Abd^ T-Majid. When M. Q. ' Kh. ' arrived 


^ Ghazanfar menus a lion, (11, p. 125, 1. 8) calls him Beg. The 

Ed. Bib]. Indica Edition has, by mistake, 
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-at Garlia, l-Majid fled to Khan Zamaii ; but the wretched state 

of the country displeased M. Q. Hi. so much, that without asking Akbar’s 
permission, he left Garha and w^ent to Makkah. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qaudahar, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhur (which Akbar besieged), and asked to be forgiven,' 
sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian horses as a present. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhnau 
as tuyuL 

“ Nothing else is known of him ” (Ma^dsir), He had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when the Tabaqdt was completed. Hiisayn Khan 
Tukriya (No. 53) was the son of Ms sister and his son-indaw. 

He had a villa at Labor, which was called BdgJti Mahdi Qdsim Khan, 
vids Badaoiil TI, 90, 292, and Calcutta Revie'w for October, 1869 
(Jahangir's Death). 

37. Muzaffar TurbatL 

Turbat is the name of a tribe {ulus) in Khurasan. His full name is 
Khwaj a Muzaffar ^ Ali Khan -i TurbatL He was Bayram’s Diwan. Bayram 
delegated him from Dipalpur tv Sher Muhammad Diwana (p. 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the 
Emperor to kill Muzaflar, he pardoned him, and made him ^Amil (Collector) 
of the Pargana of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar made him Dwdn-i 
Buydtdt (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at last Divan of the 
Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khan (971). Eaja Todar Mai was then 
under him. According to Bada,oni, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Raja was a better financier than Muzaffar, 
whose accession to office was honoured by the short tdriM Jll?, mlim 
(=971), or “Tyrant”. ' 

In the 11th year he abolished the Jam^-i Raqnu. This is the name 
of the assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since the time 
of Bayram ; but the rent roll showed an assessment very different from 
the actual state of things ; ‘'for, on account of the number of men 
{Jcasrat-i niardim, i.e. Jagir-holders) and the unsettled state 
ivildyat) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (ba-ndm 
afzuda) for the sake of mere show {bardryi 77iazid-i i^tibdr) This JamS-i 
Eayrni was now abolished {vide Third Book, A^m~i DaJimla), and 
Muzaffar prepared a rent roll according to his experience and the returns 
of Qdn angos. The new rent rolMvas called J am^~i Hdsil~i Hal, or the roll 
of the present aetiial income {vide p, 352). As the DtxgA law (pp. 265, 
266, and p. 252) did not than exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed the number of 
.soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Mnldzims (friends 



of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three- 
classes d 

In the 12th year it was reported that Mnzaffar loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for Chaupar (p. 315) had seized ilkbar’s 
Court. Muzaffar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged.. 
In the 18th year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangpur 
in Malwa, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the title of JumlaP 
^l-Mulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Eahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him first to pay his respectwS= 
{;mde Briggs II, 249). Like his companion, Khwaja Shams^^ ’d-Din 
Khafi (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipiir, of which the Af^ans- 
had again taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausa to Garhi. Soon after 
the taking of Hajipiir, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghans, 
who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the Ghandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where >Shah Mansur (No. 122)- 
and Raja Todar Mai continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor' 
of Bengal. 

In the 25th year (988), Shah Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums, 
which they had spent without permission. When he insisted on his. 


^ The Ma'^dsir says, he allowed the first class 48,000 dams, the second 32,000 d., and the- 
third 24,000 d. per annum. These numbers appear to he very large, when compared with 
p. 241. But what was the value of a dam in those days ? In the 40tli year of Akbar ’s; 
reign, the following pay regulation was introduced 
Mughul, Afglian, or Hindi 
Sih-aspas . 1,000 d. per mensem. 

Du-aspas . 800 c?. „ 

Yah-aspas . 600 d. „ 

1st Class Haj puts 800 (?. „ 

2nd ditto ditto 600 „ 

(Akbarnama). But at that time 40 dams weve equal to 1 Akbarshah! Rupee, whicb 
differed very little from our rupee. 
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■demands, Ma^sum-i Kabuli and several other grandees that held jagirs 
ill Bihar, rebelled, Muzaffar imitated Shah Mansur's policy in Bengal, 
and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Baba Khan 
Qaqshal and other Jagirdars of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient 
force to take the field against Muzaffar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orisa, had not Miizaffar 
betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tanda, which, according 
to Bada,onI, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property. At this juncture, Sharaf'^ 
'd-Din Hiisayn (No. 17) escaped from Muzaflar’s custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.'s miserable condition. They moved, 
therefore, against Tanda, took it, captured M., and killed him (Kabi^ I, 
988).^ 

The Jarni^ Masjid in Agra was built by Muzaffar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nawdh Muzaffar Khan hi 
Masjid or Kali Masjid, The Ma^dsir says it stood in the Katra Miydn 
Raqiq, but this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jami^ Masjid of Agra was built, in 1058, by Jahan 
Ara Begum, Shahjahan's daughter, at a cost of five lacs of Eupees. 

According to the Mir^at^ his youngest daughter was married 

to Shah Fath^ Tlah of Shiraz. 

38. Sayf I^aii Koka, elder brother of Zayn lOian Koka (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
Sayf Khan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be a daughter. She complained of this to Akbar’s mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that he would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so ; besides," said he, “ it shall be this 
time a fine boy." The mother looked upon Prince Akbar's words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Hian was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khan, and made him, though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by 
his bravery, especially in the 17th year, at the taking of Surat, where he 
was wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), he 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Ahmadabad 
(p. 343), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad Husayn Mhza. 

^ According to Bada,om (II, p. 282), Muzaffar capitulated, left the fort, and was then 
captured and slain. 
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How Akbar appreciated his services inav be seen from the fact, that 
having heard that Sayf Khan was heavily involved, he paid, on his return 
to Agra, every debt due by him. 

His two sons, Sher xifkan (355), and Aman^ dlali (356) are mentioned 
below as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39, Eaja Todar Mai, a KhatrL 

He was born at Labor. The Ma'asif^ 'l-Vmard does not record his 
services before the 18th year of ilkbar’s reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
entered Akbar’s service at a very early period. In 971, he was employed 
under Muzafiar {Bad. II, 65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Khan Zaman {vide No. 61). He held the first important post in the 18th 
year, when afterdhe conquest of Gujrat he was left there to assess that 
province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
^alayn and a naqqdra (x4,®’in 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun^im 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
with Da^ud Khan-i Kararani, when Khan Alam (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, and Mun^im Khan’s horse had run away, the Eaja held his ground 
bravely, and “ not only was there no defeat, but an actual victory 
'' What harm,” said Todar Mai, ‘'if Khan ^Alam is dead ; what fear, 
if the Khan Khanan has run away, the empire is ours ! ” After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Orisa, Todar Mai went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When IGian Jahan (No. 24) 
went to Bengal, Todar Mai was ordered to accompany him. He dis- 
tinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of Da®'ud. In the 
21st year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir 
Khan (No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 
Ahmadabad matters with Vazir Khan, Muzafiar Husayn, at the instigation 
of Mihr *^Ali Kolabi, rebelled. Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but Todar Mai was ready to fight, and defeated Muzafiar in the 22nd 
year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 Jcos from Ahmadabad. Vazir Khan 
would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mai had not come to his 
assistance. Muzafiar, after his defeat, fled to Junagarh. 

In the same year Todar Mai was appointed Vazir, When Akbar 
left iljmir for the Panjab, the house idols of the Eaja were lost, as 
mentioned on p. 33, note. 

When the news of Muzafiar ’s death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent 
Todar Mai, Sadiq Khan, Tarson Khan, etc., from Fathpur Sikri to Bihar. 
Muhibb ^All (No. 107), Governor of Eahtas and Muhammad Ma^ sum 
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|Qian-i FaranlAudi (No. 157) were appointed JctmiaMs, or auxiliaries. 
The latter joined the Eaja with 3,000 well-equipped horse, evidenth?- 
bent on rebellion. Tojar Mai managed to keep him 'quiet; but he 
reported the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma^ siirn-i Kabuli, 
the Qaqshals, and Mirza Sharaf*^ ’d-Din Husayn, with 30,000 horse, 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collected near Mungir, 
and Todar Mai, from fear of treachery among his auxiliaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general engagement. Diiriiig 
the siege, two of his officers, Humayun Farmiii and TarHian Diwana, 
joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar 
Mai held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for some time, Baba Khan Qacpshal 
died, and Jabari, son of Majnun Khan Qaqshal desired, to leave. The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma^sum-i Kabuli went to South Bihar, and ^Arab 
Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, which Pahar I^an (perhaps No. 407) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma'^siim-i Faranlhiidi to Patna, to. 
assist Pahar Khan, Todar Mai, and Sadicj[ Khan followed Ma^siim-i 
Kabuli to Bihar. Ma^sum made a fruitless attempt to defeat Sadiq 
Khan in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with ^Isa Khan, Zamindar of Orisa. Todar Mai was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as Garhi, was re-annexed to 
the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990) Todar Mai was made Divan, or rather VaMl. 
During this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made, 
him so famous. The third book of the A^’in contains his new rent-roll, 
OT Asl-i Jam^-i Tumdr^ which superseded Muzaffar’s assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations regarding the coinage have been alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akbarnama. 

The most important reform introduced by Todar Mai is the change^ 
in the language and the character used for the revenue accounts. Formerly 
they had been kept in Hindi by ILindii Miiharrirs. Todar Mai ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Persian. 
He thus forced his co-religionists to learn the court language of their 
rulers— a circumstance which may well compare to the introduction 
of the English language in the courts of India. The study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Maks order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to* 
competefor the highest honours— we saw on p. 363 that Man Singh ^ was the 
first Commander of Seven Thousand— explain two facts, that before 

p Or Maha Singh ?—P.] 
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tlie end of the 18th century the Hindus had almost become the Persian 
teachers of the Muhammadans ; secondly, that a new dialect could arise 
in upper India, the TJrdii, which without the Hindus as receiving medium, 
never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to Todar Mai's order or to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, 
his successors, willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne 
in mind that before the times of Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not 
study Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muhammadan 
rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honoured him by paying him a visit. In the 
32nd year, a Khatri, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at 
night time. The man was at once cut down. 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the Yusufza^is, 
T. M. was ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. In the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. w’-as left in charge of Labor. Soon after, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go ; but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told him that looking 
after his duties w^as more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 998 {vide No. 27, p. 353). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
poraneous historians, Toclar MaTs fame, as general and financier, has 
■outlived the deeds of most of Akbar ’s grandees ; together with Abu T-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (No. 190) w^as a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
w^as killed during the Sindh expedition, w^hile serving under Khan Khanan 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes. 

The name Todar Mai is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T, d, 
and f, which explains the spelling “ Torel Mall W’-hich we find in old 
histories. Under Shahjahan also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name '' Todar Mai ’h 

The TafrW'^ says Todar MaTs father died when T. M. w^as 

cjuite young, and that the widow w^as in great distress. T. M., at an early 


^ This is the title of a Persian MS. preserved in the Library of the _Asia tic Society 
of Bengal. It was composed by Sil Chand, of the Government College of Agra, and treats 
of the antiquities of that town. The book gives many valuable and interesting particulars. 
In the preface an English gentleman is praised, whose Christian names are Janies 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. The name clearly ends in gton, and may be 
Babington or some other similar name. The style is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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age, showed much clearness and common sense, and received, an appoint- 
ment as writer, from which humble position he rose to the greatest 
ho.nours. 

40. Muhanimed ftasiin ^an, of Mshapur. 

The MaSdsir calls him Qasim Muhammad Hian, and lias put his name 
under the letter Q ; but Abu d-Pazl, Bada,oni, and the Tabaqdt give his 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nishapur, and fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he served under Bayram ^an. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Siir, and served as Hardtval, 
or leader of the van, under Khan Zaman (No. 13) in the battle with Hemfi. 
Immediately after, but still in the .first year of Akbar’s reign, he was 
sent against Haji Khan, who had defeated Rana Udai Sing of Maiwar, 
and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmir. HajI Khan was an old 
servant of Slier IQian, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Imperialists, however, Haji lOian's army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. thus took 
possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for a long time remained the 
«outh-western frontier of Akbar’s empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Ba}mam’s party, and joined the Cha^ta^i 
nobles. He commanded the left wing of Shams^ 'd-Din Atga's corps in 
the fight in which Bajuram was defeated (p. 332). After the victory, 
he received Multan as j%ir. 

He was next sent to Sarangpur in MMwa, where, in the 9th year, he 
was visited by ilkbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of ^Abd^ dlah Klian Uzbak (No. 14). 
M. Q. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tahaqdt, M. Q. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41. Vazir ^an, brother of ^Abd^ 1-Majid-i Asaf Khan (I), of 
Harat (No. 49). 

A¥hen Vazir Khan escaped with his brother {vide below, No. 49) 
from Bahadur Khan (No. 21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of Muzaftar ^an (No. 37), free pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khan. 

In the 21st year, when ^Aziz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar's 
displeasure. V. 1^. was sent to Gujrat to govern in ^Aziz’s name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governoi; 
{svpahsdidr) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself, and 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mai (No. 39) to Gujrat, to take 
the administration out of V. Kh.'s hands. It happened that about the 

" ■ ■ . , , . ^ ■■■„ 24 
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same time, Milir ^Ali Giilabi, a friend of M. Ibrahim Hiisayn, rebelled 
and set up as king Miizaftar Husayn Ibrahim’s young son, whom he had 
brought from the Dakhin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todar Mai’s bravery. When the Eaja left, Alihr ^Ali appeared 
again, and V. Kh., most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself up in the fort of xAhmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr ^Ali 
was killed by a bullet, and Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not 
improve, and oppressions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed Mm vazlr in the place of Shah 
Mansur of Shiraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. ^kzlz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar,. 
V. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight of Ma^sum Khan sickness obliged ^kziz to return to Bihar, he left. 
V. Kh. in charge of the province, till a new Subadar should be appointed.. 
V. lOi. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutlu Khan., 
ruler of Orisa, whom he. defeated {vide p. 356). Qutlu, in the following 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orisa. V. Kh ., 
returned to Tancja. and applied himself, with the assistance of Sadiq; 
Khan (No. 43) and Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the Slst year, Akbar ordered that each suba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan w’-as appointed Subadar of Bengal,, 
with Muhibb '^Ali Eihan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year,. 
995, V. Kh. died. 

Shahbaz. I^an, who was BaMishi of Bengal, allow^ed Mirza Muhammad 
Salih, V. IQi.’s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. Biit- 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court. On the route, 
at Fathpur Hanswah, he behaved so rebellioiisly, that Mir Murad 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He w^as kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. ftulij Khan. 

He is called Andajdm, from Andajan, a province of Fargkdna^ south 
of the Sayhiin. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Timuxides. His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mirza Bayqra’s 
court.. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35, note 2.. 
In mentioning his appointment to Surat, the “^ iron fort ”, which Akbar, 
in the I7th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abu ’l-Fazl 
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S:ws that the Fort had been buiit in 947 (a.d. 1040-41), by Safar Agba, 
^iidawancl lOian, a Turkish slave of Sultan Maliiiiiid ot Giijrat. 
The tanM. of its construction is characteristic (metre long RamaX). 

May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the 
Firing!/’ ^ 

Qulij ^an died at the age of eighty, on the lOtli Eamazan 1022 
(end of A.D. 1613),^ at Peshawar. He was at his death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The Ma'^dsir and Bada,oni (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to the 
tribe of Jdni Qurbdm (?) ; but for the latter word the MSS. 

have different readings, as Qurbdm Farbdnl, Fargdm, etc. 

The Ma^dsir copies from the ZaMumP^ V^mvdnm the following story 
which is said to have taken place in a.h. 1000, when Jaunpur was Q.’s 
jagir. “ Q. was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
to a cupolalike-structiire. Q. and several other respectable men were 
called, and they remained on the spot till the. newly discovered building 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ram Chandr’s avatar 
(incarnation) had taken place ; whether he had got back his Sita ; 
whether Krishna’s avatar had taken place at Mathura ; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving afl&rmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out^ 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


^ The numbers added give 947. The last ya, though somewhat irregular, cannot be 
left out. 

2 So according to the t/aAdTigrrn (ed. Sayyid xAhmad, p. 123, 1. 1). 

Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on p. 35, note, the year 1035 as the year of his death. 

Mir^atdi and the ^la^asir give s^s tdrlkh oi his death the Arabic words, 

AlmaivP^ yusiP‘‘ al-Jjtabiba ila al-Jitdbib^^ “Death is the bridge wdiich joins the 

beloved to the Beloved ; ” but the letters added give 1023, not 1022, as in the Tuzuk, 

For Htisayn in the last line of the note on p. 35, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have which is to be substituted for it. 

His taldiaUm “ Ulfati ” has been mentioned above. The Tabaqudt says that another 
poet of the same taJcJiaMus was in the service of Zayn Khan Koka (Ho. 34), and Bada,oni 
(III, 188, 189) mentions two other poets of the same toMaZItts. 

properly qiiliijy means in Turkish a swords and “ Qulij Khan ” is the same as 
Shamsher Khmi. The wmrd is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes with long vowels and 
a final ck. 



eating lie differed from other men ; he spoke to no one, and died after 
six months.” 

QuUj lOmn's sons. 1. Mirza Sayf^ llah (Ifo. 292). 2. Mirza Chin 
Qiili] (No. 293), regarding yAiom vide below. 

43. Sadiq &aii, son of Baqir of Harat. 

Other historians call him Sadiq Muhammad Khan.^ His father, 
Muhammad Baqir, had been vazir to Qara' ^an Turkman, ruler of 
Hhiirasaii. Qara had rebelled against Shah Tadmasp, and fled to India. 
'Sadiq entered Bavram’s service as RiJcdhddr (spur-holder),^ and got soon 
after a mcmsah, and was made, after Bajrram’s death, an Amir. Badd,onl 
(II, 220) alludes to his services under Humayiin in Qandahar, and the 
Tabaqdt says that lie had been since his youth in Akbar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunptir. 
On the road, in crossing the river at Chausa, a valuable elephant perished 
through S.'s carelessness. Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bhath (Bhath Ghora, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. xAEter passing over "'the heights and the low 
places” of fortune, Sadiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was restored to favour. He was made governor of 
GarJia, vice Rai Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (985), S,, with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Raja Madhukar, should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, S. saw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (l..ibA)j cutting 
down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which Undchha 
lay, i^Iadhukar's residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded 
and fled with his son Ram Sah. Another son of Ms, Horal Deo (Ma^dsir, 
Ho rai Rao), and about 200 Rajputs were killed. S. remained encamped 
in the Raja’s territory. Driven to extremities, Madhukar >sent Ram 
Chaiid (No. 248), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, Sadiq with the penitent 
Raja arrived at Court. 

.Soon after S.'s ag'p^.were transferred to the EavStern Districts of the 
empire, so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 27th year, during the temporary absence of ^Aziz Koka 

^ Akbar disliked the names if and ; hence we find that Abii’ l-Fa?! 

leaves them out in this list. Similar omissions occurred above, as Mun<?ini Khan (No. 1 1), 
Mirza Aziz (No. 21), for Mufiammad Mun^^im and M. Muhammad «?Aziz ; or, Shiliab 
Jvban (No. 26), for Shihab^cn.pin IQian. More examples will be found below. 

p Mikdbclar " stlrnip-hGlder, one tfiat runs at the stirrup of a great man, retinue.'’ 
The pointed corner of the plate that forms the foot-rest of the Indian stirrup is used 
as a spur. — P.] 
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{No. 21)j Sadiq and MiiHbb ^Ali Khan (No. 107), defeated Hiabita,^ 
one of Ma^ sum’s ofScers, on the Ghandak near Hajipur, and sent liis head 
to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his respects at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirza Koka, who had again left 
for Bihar. 

In the beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir 
Khan (No. 41), who at a place six Teas from Bard wan was treating with 
Qutlu.^*^ Through S.’s sldll, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Qiithl in the possession of Orisa. S. then returned to his tiiyul at Patna. 

When Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bha tu the 
tuyiildcirs of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. S., however, 
was no friend of Shahbaz, The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once S.’s elephant ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident 
premeditated : and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulaj-man (No. 327) to Bengal 
to settle their differences. One w^as to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar ; but S., in the 30th year, left Bengal without permission, and 
went to Court, where he -was not admitted. But when Shahbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, S. went again to Court, and wns appointed governor 
of Multan. 

When the Eawshanis in the District of Mount Terah (^C-.:')^ '' which 
lies west of Pasha war, and is 32 Jeos long, and 12 Icos broad,” commenced 
disturbances, S., in the 33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
\vMch he did with much tact and firmness. Jlfter the return of Zayii 
Khan (No. 34) from Bijor, S. w^as sent there, to subjugate the Yusafza,is. 

In the 36th year, Prince Murad was sent from Malwa to Gujrat, and 
as Ism.a^il Quli Khan (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as VaMl^ S. was 
appointed ataUq to the Prince,^ whom in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. ShMibaz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmadnagar had been 
raised, S. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Barar. 

Ill the beginning of the 41st year he was made a Commander of Pi ve 
Thousand. In the same year he defeated Sara war j^an, and made much 

^ Khabita was a Mugbul, and bad risen by bravery under Ma^suni'i Kabuli 

from a humble position to the post of a Commander. In Bada,oni (Ed. BibL Indica, 
p. 310), he is called Khabisa Bahadur and Khasia in my MS. of the ^abaqdi, 

where, moreover, the event, according to the erroneous chronoiogy of that history, is 
put in the S 8th year. 

2 The spelling is perhaps preferable to Qatlil if this name is a shortened form of 
Qutlugh. 

^ Eroni several passages in the Ahbarnmna it is clear that aia/Ir/ {pr. a tutor) means 
the same as VaMl or Vaztr. The imperial princes kept up Courts of their own, and 
appointed their Vazirs^^ their Divans, BdMisMs, etc. The appointment of the Vakil,, 
however, apj)ears to have rested with the emperor. 
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booty. He was then made governor of Shalipur, which town Prince 
Mnrad had founded six Jcos from Balapur. 

Sadicj died at Shalipur in the beginning of 1005. At Dholpur, which 
lies 20 kos from Agra, near the left bank on the Chambal river/’ S. 
had erected splendid buildings and a mausoleum. He had also done much 
for the cultivation of the surrounding country. 

He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

His sons. 1. Zahid Khan (No. 286), a Commander of Three Hundred 
and Fifty. In the 47th year, he w’^as made a KJian, and, on the accession 
of Jahangir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Yar Muhammad (No. 288). 

'' Neither of them was alive at the time of Shahjahan.” Ma^dstr. 

44. Eay Eaysingh, son of Kay Kalyan Mai (No. 93). 

Ray Singh belonged to the Eathors of Bikanir, and is the fourth 
descendant from Ray Maldeo. His father, Kalyan Mai, was a friend of 
Bayram (p. 316), and j)aid, in the 15th year, his respects to Akbar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the emperor’s service. 
He also sent his brother’s daughter to Akbar’s harem. Kalyan Mai 
was in the 40fch year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Ray Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made jereparations to crush 
the rebellion in Gujrat, occupied Jodhpur, the old seat of Mai Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the Dihli territory ; but 
Ibrahim, after his defeat at Sarnal, invaded Akbar’s territory, and besieged 
Nagor, which at that time was the tuyiil of Klian-i Kalan (No. 16), and 
was defended by his son, FarruMi Khan (p. 339). R. came to his relief, 
and the Mir^a had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued and 
defeated by R. In the following year also, E. distinguished himself in 
the engagement with Muhammad Husayn Mirza (p. 343). 

In the 19th year, R. and Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) "were ordered to 
punish Chandr Sen, son of Raja Mai Deo *, but as they were unable to 
hake Siwana, Chandr Sen’s stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries 
which Akbar had sent them at R.’s request, R., in the 21st year, was 
called to Court, and’Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) took the command. Before 
the end of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Muhammad Khan 
(No. 32) were sent against the refractory zammdarvS of Jalor and Sarohi ; 
but as they applied to Akbar for pardon, E. and Saj^'yid Hashim of 
Barha (No. 143) garrisoned Nadot to watch the Rana of Udaipur, and 
bring the rebels of those districts to obedience. As at this time Saltan 
Deoda, the zamindar of Sarohi, from distrust again assumed a hostile 
attitude, R. marched against Sarohi and besieged it. During the siege, 
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E. called liis family to Ms camp ; but Saltan Deoda fell upon tlie caravan, 
killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Ahilgarhd R. in the 
meantime took Sarohi, and hastened to Abugarh, which Saltan 
surrendered. R. left a garrison there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjab, R. together with several other grandees 
was sent in advance. They were soon followed by Prince Murad. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the same year, returned to Agra, R. and 
several others were sent as tuyulddrs to the Panjab. In the 28th year 
he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year R. and Isma^il Quli Khan (mde No. 46) led successfully 
an expedition against the Baluchis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 
994), R.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year he 
went for some time to Bikanir, and served, in the end of the 36th year, 
in Sindh under M. ^Abd^^ h-Rahim (No. 29). 

In the 38th year Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Ramchand Bagliela of Bandhu died suddenly on his way to Bandhii, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, E. stayed a%vay from Court for some reason, during which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Court ; but R. concealed him, and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbars ; but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor 
to Surat, with the order to assist in the Dakhiii wars. E., however, delayed 
in Bikanir, and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him to be obedient ; but seeing that he would not go, 
called him to Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbars. 
After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to accompany ilbu 1-Fazl to Nasik ; 
but as his son Dalpat ^ (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikanir 

^ “ Abugarli is a fort near Sarohi, and not far from the frontier between Giijrat and 
Ajmir.” Abu ’1-Fazl says in the Akbarnama (events of the 21st year) that the old 
name of Abugarh was Arbzida Achal, Arbudd being the name of a spirit, %vho, disguised 
as a female, shows wanderers the w^ay, and achal meaning mountam. The fort on the top 
of this high mountain w'as difficult of access ; it could, moreover, hold out for a long 
time, as there were several springs and fields within it. copies of the Bawdmh and the 
Ahbarmma have SuUdn Dear a for Saltan Deoda of the Ma^dsir. 

^ ¥ov Dalpat, the Tuzuk-i Jahdngin (pp. 36, 106, and 126) has wrongly Dali p. 

The Tuzuk and the volume of the Pddishdhndma (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 635) 

h-SLYB Suraj Singh, for Sur Singh. But the Ma^^dsir and the first volume of the Padishah^ 
ndma hsive Sur Singh (pp. 297, 302, at the end of the first decade.) 
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{vide p. 386), E. got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court. In the 48th year he served under Prince Salim against 
the Eana of Udaipur. 

At the death of the emperor, Pt. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousando 
When the emperor set out for the Punjab to pursue Kiusraw, R. was put 
in charge of the travelling harem ; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Bikanir. In the second year, when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, E., at the advice of Sharif Khan, presented himself before the 
emperor with a futa round his neck, to show his willingness to siiSer 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned, lie died in 1021. 

His sons, 1. Balpat (No, 252). He w^as a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh wur, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the 45th year, when Akbar ATas in the Dakhin, Muxafi'ar 
Hiisayn Mirza, in consequence of bis diSerences AAuth Khwajagi Fath^ 
dlah had fled ; and Dalpat, under the pretext of folloAAung him up, had 
gone to Bikanir and created disturbances. In the 46th year, his father 
brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of J ahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor ; but at the request of ICban Jahan Lodi he w^as pardoned. 
After the death of his father, D. came from the Dakhin to Court, was 
appointed successor, and got the title of Rdy^ although his younger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, wvhich 
Ray Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. AA^as then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh. In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Siir Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in Hisar. Hashim, the Fawjdar of the Sarkar, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, where he Avas executed as a Avarning to 
others. 

For DalpaPs son, MahesDas, and grandson, Ra tan, wcZePadishahnama, 
pp. 635, 723; 684, 729. 

2. SuT Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Bdo Sur Singh, a title AAFicli he received 
from Shahjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of (w& Padishahnama II, 
p. 727). 
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7/J. Coymnanders of Three Thousand Five Hurdred. 

45. Shall ftuii Mahram-i Baharlii. 

He was in Bayram’s ser^dce, and distinguished himself in the war 
with Heinu. It was Shah. Quli that attacked Heinii’s elephant, though he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elephant with Heniu, whose eye .had been pierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar.^ Soon after, before the end of the first year, Sb. Q. served 
with. Muhammad Qasim Khan (No. 40) against Haji Khan in Nagor and 
Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbarh notice, that Sli. Q. was- 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabul 'Kfika ; and 
as the emperor had the boy forcibly removed,^ Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi,. 
and went into the forests. Bayram traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to him. 

Like Baba Zambur, he remained faithful to Bayram to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Bayram’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when Khan Jahan (No. 24) was sent from the Paiijab 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
{majbuh). From the circumstances, he was everywhere called Mahranif 
i.e., one who is admitted to the Harem and loiows its secrets. 

In the 34th year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the 
Bahat (Jhelum) near Easiilpiir, and encamped at Hailan. During his- 
stay there, he mounted a female elejihant, and was immediately attacked 
by a mast male elephant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions. A rumour of his death spread over the whole country ; in 
some provinces even disturbances broke out. The Rajputs of ShayMiawat, 
especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Eewarl ; and in the 

^ “ Before the end of the first j^ear, Fir Mnhamniad was dispatched against Itaji 
Khan in Alwar, and as he withdrew, the imperialists took possession of the S'arkar of A I war 
as far as 'Deoli Sajari [or SdclidrVj, the birth-piace of Hemu, and performed many brave 
deeds. They also caught Hernu’s father alive, and brought him to Fir Muhamn ad, 
vdio asked him to embrace Tslam. As he would not, he w^as killed by him. After gathejing 
lus spoils, Fir M. returned to Akbar.” SaxvmiiJx from, ihe Akhammna^ 

- For similar examples, vide p. 335, which also happened in the third year, and No. 37, 
p. 374, 

^ Or MuhTim. 
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'35tli year, Akbar bad to send Sb. Q. against them. He soon restored 
order. 

In tbe 41st year, be was made a commander of Four Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Tbousand. Tbe Tahaqdt says that in 1001 be bad been 
a commander of Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Narnaul, where be chiefly lived, be 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks. When be felt death 
approaching, be gave tbe soldiers of bis contingent two years’ pay in 
advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As be bad no heirs, bis remain- 
ing property lapsed to tbe state {Tuzuk, p. 22). 

46. Isma^il ftuli ^Pian, brother of Khan Jaban (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in tbe battle 
near Jalindbar (p. 317). He joined Akbar’s service with bis brother, 
under whom he mostly served. A\Tien bis brother bad died in Bengal, 
be came with the immense property be bad left behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In tbe 30tb year, be was sent against 
the Baluchis (vide No. 44). On bis arrival in Baluchistan the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Khan Wajbiya and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain tbe country. In tbe 31st 
year, when Bbagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, bad not 
been allowed to go to Zabulistan, I. Q. was sent there instead. But be 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bbakkar to Makkab. He begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he was not allowed to see tbe Emperor, and was sent against tbe 
Yusufza^is. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and tbe chiefs of tbe 
Yusufza^is came forward and submitted to I. Q., whilst Zayn Khan 
(No. 34), governor of Zabulistan pressed bard upon Jalala Rawshani, 
who had left Terah and entered Bijor. Zayn Khan therefore entered 
the district, determined to use tbe opportunity to wipe off tbe disgrace 
of bis former defeat. Tbe arrival of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who bad been sent from Court, to occupy tbe district, and capture 
Jalala, annoyed I. Q. still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
been left to him as Tbanadar of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow Jalala to escape. He then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for bis conduct. 

In tbe 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrat. In the 36th year, 
when Prince Murad had been made Governor of Malwa, I, Q . was appointed 
his atoMq or Vakil ; but he gave ijo satisfaction, and was called to Court, 
SMiq Khan having been appointed in his stead. 
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In the 39th year, he was sent to Kalpi, to look after Ms jagir. In the 
42nd year (1005), he w'as made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 vromen, and was so jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below— 1. Ibrahim Qiili (No. 322), 
-a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quli (No. 358), both commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 

YII. Commanders of Three Thousand, 

47. Mirza Jani Beg, ruler of Thatha. 

He belonged to the Arghun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan. Abu’l-Fazl in the Akbarnama gives his tree as follows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

i 

Tuli Khan. 

t 

Hulagu Khan (the brother Of his ancestors Atku Timur had been 
I [of Mangu killed in the war with Tuqtaniish I^an, and 
I [Qaan). the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 

Aba^ (or, Abagha) Khan, and made him a Tarhhdn {vide the note at 
I [d, 663. the end of this biography). 

Arghun Khan, d, 690. Mirza ^Abd^^l ^Ali, fourth ancestor of 

I M. Jani Beg, had risen to high dignities 

Four generations inter- under Sultan Mahmud, son of M. Abti Sa^id, 

I [vening. and received the government of Biildiara. He 

Atkii Timur was treacherously killed, together with his 

I five eldest sons, by Shaybani Khan Uzbak : 

•Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad^ Isa escaped. 

I The Ar^un clan in BulAara, being 

Several generations not thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
I [known, san, where they attached themselves to Mir 

;^Abd^ d-Khaliq Tartan Zn d-Nun Beg Ar^un, wFo was the Amir^^ 1- 
I Umara and Sipahsalar of Sultan Husain Myrza. 

-Mirza ‘Abd^ T-^Ali He also was atdUq and father-in-law to Prince 
I [Tarl^an. Badi^'^ ’z-Zaman Mirza, and held Qandahar as 
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M. Muiiaiiimad ^Fsa jagir. When the prince’s career ended, his 
I [TarlAan, d. 975. two sons, Badi^'^ ’z-Zaman and Mnzaffar Mirza, 
M. Muhammad Baqi proclaimed themselves kings of I^urasaii. 

I [Tarkhan, d, 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirza Payanda Muham- when Shayban Khan immded the country, 
I mad Tartan. Zu 1-Kun Beg fell in battle against him. 
Mirza Jani Beg Tarl^an. 

Mirza Gliazi Beg Tarkhan. 

Shuja^ Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Zu l-Nim’s son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. 
He was bent on conquest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jam Mzant^ 
’d-Din (generally called in Histories Jam Nando), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu 1-Fazl below in the Third Book, 
(Siiba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 
930,^ he invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Langdhs. 

Shah Beg Ar^un was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husayn 
Ar^un, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langah {vide Third Book, 
Suba of Multan). M. Shah Husayn Ar^un was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad ^Isa, 
third ancestor of M. Jani Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultan Mahamud, Governor of Bkakhar, opposed 
him; but he had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large part of Sindh 
to M. ‘^Isa. On Shah Husayn’s death, in 963, the whole country 
fellto^scx 

In this manner the older branch of the Arguns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

'^Isa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Baqi, 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. 
M. Baqi, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as. 
his son, M. Payanda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jani Beg, the son of M. Payanda. 

^ Shah Beg was a learned man, like his renowned opponent Babar. He wrote a 
Commentary to the well-known Arabic grammar Kafiya commentaries, 

to the and the <;A<ia®’id-i Nasafi 
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Aklbar iiad often felt annoyed that, notwitlistanding liis frec^iient 
stays in the Panjab, M. Jani Beg had shown no anxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35tli year therefore (999), when the Khan ^aiian was ordered 
to invade Qandahar, he was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if no heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being the tuyul of the ^an Khanan, 
he did not move into Qandahar by way of Ghaznin and Bangash, but 
chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the conquest 
of Thatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Khananset 
out at once for Sindh {vide p. 356, and Brigg’s Finshta). After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In the 3Sth year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan, he paid his respects to Akbar 
at Lahor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Siiba of Multan as tuyul, Sindh itself being assigned to M. ShalmiMi (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Ar^un clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tuyul, and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that under such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B, was appointed to Sindh. Lahaii Bandar, 
however, became Mdlisa, and the Sarkar of Siwistan which had formerly 
paid pishkasJi, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. w^as promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He v/as much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views {vide p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu 1-Fazl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of wane, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium {sm'sdm), oi which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpiir in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an AsIr, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. Avas fond of poetry ; he Avas himself a poet and AAUote under 
the taMallus oi Halmii} 

^ Here follows in the Ma^ asir u a description of Sindli taken from tiie 

Third Book of the A*’In, cGncluciing with the following remark — 

“ At present (when the author of the lla^asir wrote), the w^liole of Sindh is under 
Khuda Yar Khan Lati Prom a long time he had farmed kard) the Suba of 

Thathali, and the Sarkars of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequently when the district 
on the other side of the Indus were ceded to Kadir Shah, Khuda Yar Khan administered 
them for Nadir Shah.” 



Mlrzd GJtMzi Beg, son of M. Jani Beg. At the death of his father, he- 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh 
on him. He was opposed by Mirza ^Isa Tarl^an, son of Mirza Jan Baba 
(brother of M. Muhammad Baqi, grandfather of M. Janii Beg) ; but 
Khusraw Klian Chirgis, an old servant of the Arguns and Vakil to his 
father, espoused his cause, and M. ^ Isa Tarl^an fled from Sindh. The army 
which M. Ghazi Beg and Khusraw Khan had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar ; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa^id Hian (No. 25) and his son Sa^d^ Tlah ^ to Bhakkar, 
and M. Ghazi Beg came to Court, and was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. (^azi Beg received Multan in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to relieve Qandahar {Tuzuk, pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged 
by Hiisayn Khan Shamlu, the Persian Governor of Harat. He also 
received the title of Farzand (son). Shah ^Abbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, and sent him several lats. 

He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018,^ the word Ohdzl 
being the TdnM of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutf^i’llah, his 
Vakil and son of Ediusraw Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treated unkindly. M. ^azi does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the taMallus of 
Vaqdri, which he had bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like TalibI of Amul, Mulla Murshid-i Yazdjirdi, 
Mir Ni^mat^ llah Vacili, Mulla Asad Qissa-Miwan, and especially Fu^furl 
of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
too often used for dalM {vide p. 108, note 8). In his private life, M. 
^azi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, and the 


^ Sa^d« ’llah has been omitted to be mentioned on p. 351. He received the title of 
Nau>azhh Khan in 1020 ; vide Tuzuk, pp. 34, 96. 

2 So the Ma^asir. The Twzw/j (p. .109), perhaps more correctly, places the death of 
M. Ghazi in the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign, 1021. 

After M. Ghazi Beg’s death, Sindh was taken awa37 from the Tartans, and 
M. Rustam was appointed Governor p. 314). 

l^husraw Chirgis tried to set up some <?Abdu ’l-^iAli Tarkhan, whose pedigree is not 
known ; hut Jahangir bestowed his favours on Mirza crl’sa Tarkhan, son of M. Jan Baba 
(uncle of M. Jani .Beg). He rose to the highest honours under Shahjahah, and died more 
than a hundred years old, in 1062, at Sambhar. He had /cmr sons— 1 . Mirza Qlnayat^s 
who died in the 21st year of Shahjahan ; 2. Mirza Muhammad Salih, wjxo played 
some part during Awrangzeb’s war with Dara Shikoh ; 3. Fatli" ’llah, 4, M. t^Aqil. Mirza 
B.ihriiz, M. Muhammad Salih’s son, is mentioned as a Commander of Five Hundred under 
Shfilijahan. 
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women of tlie town of Tliatlia are said to have been so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even long after his death, claimed relationship with 
the Mlrza. 

Note on the meaning of the title of Tar'khan ”, 

Abu d-Fazl, in the Akbarnama (38th year) has a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on 
Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct information regarding 
the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied that the 
holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
taUlf-i hdf)}- Chingiz IClian. moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a TarlAan had free 
access to every place of the palace, and could not be stopped by the 
macebearers ; nor was he or his children liable to he punished for any 
crime, provided the number of his or their crimes did not exceed the 
number nine? 

Some say, a Tarl^an had seven distinctions and privileges — 1. a iahl ; 
2, a tumdntogh ; 3, a naqqdra ; 4, he can confer on two of his men a 
qushun togh, or chatr togh ; ^ 5, his Qur (p. 116) was carried {qur-i u niz 
harddrand). Among the Mughuls no one but the king w^as allowed to use 
a quiver. 6. He could enclose {qurq) a forest as his private hunting ground, 
and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he belonged. In 
the state hall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow {hamdnwdr). 

When Tughluq Timur conferred this title upon an Amir,^ he put all 
financial matters {dad o sitad) as far as a Hazari. (?) in his charge ; nor 
were his descendants, to the ninth generation, liable to be called to 
account ; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 
to be called to account. When a Tarl^an had to answer for blood shed 
by him {pdddsh-i Idiun), he was placed on a silver- white horse two years 
old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His state- 
ment was made by a chief of the Barlas clan {vide p. 364 note), and the 

P TaH?/ duty.— R] 

“ was looked upon as an important number by the Mughuls. Thus kings received 

nme presents, or the present consisted oi nine pieces of the same article. Hence also 
the Ghaghta^ii iizigw,’: (or tiiquz ov iuqfiz), nine came to mean a we-sewi, in which sense it 
occurs in the PMisklhnatna mid the especially in reference to presents 

of stuffs, as a present of seven pieces of cloth.” 

® ■ Vide p. 52. 

^ The MSS. call him or with every variety of diacritical points. 
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sentence was coniniunicated to Mm by a chief of the Arkiwat VV 

clan. His neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
•side, and watching over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat dowm to mourn over him. 

TCliizr Khwaja in making Mir Khudadad a TarMim, added three new 
privileges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts {tin), when all grandees 
have to walk on foot, and only the yasdival (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the TarJchdn also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. When during the feast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
Tarlhan from the left. 3. The Tarlhanh seal is put on all orders ; but 
the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abu 1-Fazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes ; but he thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations. 

48. Iskandar I^aii, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humayun, who on his return to India 
made him a Khan, After the restoration, he was made Governor of Igra. 
On Hemu’s approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihli. Both 
opposed Hemu, Iskandar commanding the left wing (juranghdr). His 
wing defeated the right wing (burunghdr) and the van {kamtval) of Hemu, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided in favour of the Imperialists, when Hemu with his whole force 
broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemu, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of Khmi^Alam. 

As lOnzr Khwaja Khand the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated 


, ^ Kh^z,r had descended from the kings of Mughnlistan ; but according to the Tabagdt 
from the kings of Kdshghar, He was a grandee of Humayun, left him on his flight to 
Persia, and was with M. Askari in Qandahar, when Humayun on his return besieged that 
town. Before the town surrendered, Khizr Hi waj^^ threw himself down from the wall, 
managed to reach Humayun’s tent, and implored forgiveness. He was restored to 
favour, was made and married Guibadan Begam, H.’s sister. AVIien 

Akbar marched against Hemu. lihizr Khan was made Governor of the Panjab and ordered 
to operate against >Sikandar. Sur,. who during Humayun's lifetime had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. Leaving Haji Khan Slstani in Labor, Khizr Khan mo ved against Sikandar, 
whom he met near a place called in the MSS. ^jUa^. KIi. selected two thousand horse- 
men to reconnoitre ; but Sikandar was on the alertlfelluponthe detachment, and defeated 
the Imperialists. Kh. without further fighting retreated to Labor. Sikandar used the 
respite, and collected a large army, till Akbar himself had to move against him. Finding 
Akbar’s army too strong, Sikandar shut himself up in Mankot. After a siege of six months, 
Bikandar bribed Shams^ ’d-’Din Atgah (Ho. 15) and Pir Muhammad (No. 20) who prevailed 



before Sikandar I^aii Sur, and fortified himself in Labor, leaving the 
country to the Afghans, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot 
and assist I^izr Khwaja. 

Afterwards he received Audh as tuyul. From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year, Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 74:) to 
bring him to Court but Isk, joined Khan Zaman (No. 13). Together 
with Bahadur Khan (No. 22), he occupied ETtayrabad (Audh), and 
attacked Mir Mu^izz^ T-Mulk (No. 61). Bahadur ultimately defeated 
the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad 
Qiili Khan Barlas (No. 31), and besieged in Avadh, When Isk. heard 
that lOian Zaman and Bahadar had been defeated and killed, he made 
proposals of peace, and managed during the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorakhpur, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal. He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Court, and accompanied, in 976, Bayazid, Sulayman’s son, over Jharkand 
to Orisa. After Sulayman’s return from the conquest of Orisa,^ Isk.’s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayman wished 
at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and the Af^ans waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, and applied 
to Mun^^im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk. 
was pardoned. He received the Sarkar of Lak’^hnau as tmjul, and died 
there in the following year (980). 

49. Asaf lOian ^Abd^ l-Majid (of Hirat), a descendant of Shayl^ 
Abu Bakr-i TaybadL 

His brother Vazir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shay]^ 
ZayA' ’d-Din Abu Bakr-i Taybad! ^ was a saint {sahib hamal) at the time 
of Timur. When Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands of Malik Ghiyas“ 'd-Din, he sent, on his arrival at 


upon Akbar to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son Abd« ’r-Rahman with some 
elephants as puhkash, and was allowed by Akbar to occupy Bihar as tuyul {vide. 
p. 335). Mankot surrendered on the 27th Ramazan 964. Sikandar died two years later. 

It is difficult to say why Ab^’l-Fazihad not entered KhizrKhan in the List of Grandees. 
-His name is given in the Tabaqdt. Similarly Khwaja Mu^'zzim and Mir Shah <JAbd>^ ’1- 
Ma<^ali are left out. 3For son, vide No. 153. 

^ Oh Sulayman’ s return from Orisa, he appointed Kh an Jaham Lodhi, his Amlr-ul- 
Umara, Governor of Orisa. Qutlu Khan, who subseq[uentiy made himself king of Orisa, 
was then Governor of Purr(Jagganath) Bad. II, 174. 

^ He died a.h. 791 . His biography is given in Jami -s Najhai^<‘ ’L Uns, Taybad belongs 
to Jam~i Khurasan. , ' 
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Taybad, a messenger to the Shay^, to ask Mm why he had not paid his 
respects to the conqueror of the world, '' What have I/’ replied the 
Shay^, ‘Ho do with Timur ? Timur, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the Shay^, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik 
^iyas. “ I have indeed done so,’’ said the ShayHi, “ but he would not 
listen, and God has now appointed you over him. However, I now 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.” Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shaykh Abu Bakr, who had said nothing with 
reference to himself. 

Khwaja ^Abd^ 1-Majid was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served 
as Diwan. On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Emperor moved to the Panjab, to crush Bayram’s rebellion, ^Abd^ 
’l-Majid received the title of Asaf regarding which vide the note 

after this biographical notice. Subsequently Asaf was appointed 
Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and wms made a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand. When Fattu, a servant of ^Adli, made 
overtures to surrender Fort Chanad.h (Chunar), A,, in concert with ShaylA 
Muhammad ^aws, took possession of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Manikpur on the Ganges. About the same time, ^azi Khan 
Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in Akbar’s services, 
fled to Bhath Ghora, and stirred up the Zamindars against Akbar. A., in 
the 7th year, sent a message to Raja Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Raja prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan. The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhu,^ 
but obtained Abbar’s pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several Raja’s at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at Ms disposal {vide p. 251, 1. 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah,^ 

^ Abu ’1-Fazl in the events of the 42nd year of the Akbarnama, says that ’d- 

Bln-i- Khilji besieged Bandhu in vain. 

2 Gadha (Gurh, Gurhah, Gurrah) lies close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katangali 
is the name of two small places, one due south of Jubalpur below lat. 22, as on the map 
in Journal A. S. B., Beer. 1837, pi. Ivii ; another apparently larger place of the same 
name lies N.W. of, and nearer to, Jabalpur and Gadha, about lat. 23° 30', as on the map 
of Central India in Sir J. Malcolm’s Malwa ; but both are called on the naaps ICatangi. 
In Muhammadan Histories, the country is generally called Gadha -Katangah. Abu l-Fazl 
says, it had an extent of 150 hos by 80 kos, and there were in ancient times 80,000 flourishing 
cities. The inhabitants, she says, are all Gonds, who are looked upon by Hindus as very low. 

The Rajas of Gadha- Katangah are generally called the Gadha-Mandia Rajas. Mandla 
lies S.E. of Jabalpur, on the right side of the Karbaddah, 
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or Gondwanalij sontli of Bhatlij which was then governed by Dnrgawati,^ 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroic defence and suicide, and the 
death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of Chauragadh (about 7 0 miles 
west of Jabalpur) are well-known. The immense spoils which A. carried 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But w^hen Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnun Qaqshal (No, 50) 
in Manikpur, A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself 
before Akbar, who had marched against Khan Zaman, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gadha spoils. He thereby regained Akbarh 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial Mutasaddis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and exaggerated his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to 
A. ; and afraid of his personal safety, he fled to Gadha (Safar, 973). 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India with 
a sorrowful heart ”, and joined, together with his brother (No. 41), Khan 
Zaman at Jaunpur. But he soon saw that ^an Zaman only wanted his 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kill him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape. Klian Zaman had sent his 
brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Allans, and A. was to accompany 
him. Vazir I^an, whom 'Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Manikpur, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had A. escaped than Bahadur followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahadur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of pltmder, when suddenly Vazir Khan 
fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973, Karah, and asked Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When Muzaffar, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majnun Qaqshal at Kara- 
Manikpur. His bravery in the last struggle with l^an Zaman induced 
Akbar, in 975, to give him Piyag as tuyul^ vice Haji Muhammad Sistani 
(No. 55), to enable him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against 

^ Capt. Sleeman in his “ History of the Gurha Mandaia Rajas ”, Journal A.S. Bengal, 
vol. vi, p. 627, spells her name Durghoutee, He calls her son Bir Nardin, Vide also 
Badd,on%, ii, 66. 
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Rana Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance {mayiqald): In the middle of 
Rahi^ I, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chitor. The Eana had commissioned 
Jay Mai, who had formerly been in Mirtha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, which lasted 
four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th Sha^ban 976, the fort fell A. "was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma^dsir, nor the Tahaqdt, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble.^ 

Note on the Title of Asaf Khan ’h 

Asaf was the name of the Vazir of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of 
Akbar three grandees received this title. Bada,oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan I, II, and III. They are :■ — 

^Abd^ d-Majid, Asaf Khan I, d. before 981 (No. 49). 

Khwaja Mirza Ghiyas^ ’d-Din ^Ali Asaf Khan II, cL 989 (No. 126). 

Mirza Ja^far Beg Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Diwans or Mir Baldishis. The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show : — 

A^a Mulla Dawatdar. 


i. Ghiyas^- ’d-Din ^Ali, 2. Mirza Badi^^-z-Zaman 3. Mirza Ahmad 
Beg. Asaf Khan 11. 


Mirza Ntir^ 'd-Din. A daughter Mirza Ja^far Beg, 

I Asaf Khan III. 

Mumtaz Mal^all, 

(Shahjahan's wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of '' Asaf Khan ’’ (IV) on Abu d-Hasan, 
elder brother of Nur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shahjahan’s wife), whose mother was a daughter of Asaf Khan II. During 
the reign of Shahjahan when titles containing the word ^ were 

^ Stewart (History of Bengal, p. 120) says, ^Abd^ U-Maj id Asaf Khan officiated in 
1013 for Man Singh in Bengal. This is as impossible as his statement on p. 112, that 
Farid® ’d-Bin Bukhari [No. 99] is the author of the History of the Emperor Jahangir. 

® They had been in xise among the Khalifas and the Ghaznawls. Thus Yarmn'^ ^d-Dawla 
which title Shahjahan bestowed on Abu ’1-Hasan Asaf Khan IV, had also been the title 
of Mahmud of Ghazni when prince. The kings of the Dakhin occasionally conferred titles 
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, revived, Asaf Klim was changed to Amp 'd-Daivh, and this title was 

i conferred on Isaf^ ’d-Dawla Jumlat^ ’1-Mulk Asadjang (Shahjahan- 

I Awrang-zeb), a relation of Asaf Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 

we find Asaf^ ’d-Dawla Anair^ l-Mamalik, whose name like that of his 
father, Nizam^ 1-Miilk xlsaf Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History. 
50. Majniin ^an-i ftaqshal^ 

He was a grandee of Humayun, and held Narnaiil as jdgtr. When 
Hiimayuii fled to Persia, HajI Khan besieged Narnaul, but allowed 
f Majnim Khan to march away unmolested, chiefly at the request of Eaja 

[ Bihari Mai, who, at that time, was with Haji Hian {vide p. 347). 

! On Akbar’s accession, he was made Jagirdar of Manikpur, then the 

I east frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 

I ‘ Khan Zaman (No. 13), bravely defending Akbar’s cause. In the 14th 

year, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in the hands of Eaja Earn 
Chand, ruler of Bhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it 
for a heavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Pahar Khan. When, 

I during the siege, the Eaja heard of the fall of Chitor and Kantanbhur, 

I he surrendered Kalinjar to M. (29th Safar, 997). Akbar appointed M. 

I Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties. 

) In the 17th year (980), he acconxpanied Mun^im Khan (No. 11) on his 

I expedition to Goral^ptir. At the same time the Gujrati war had com- 

? menced, and as Baba ^an Qaqshal ^ had words with Shahbaz Khan 

' (No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 

; by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun^im’s army that Baba Khan 

Jabari (Maj nun’s son), Mirza Muhammad, and other Qaqshals, had killed 
Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzas in Gujrat ; and that 

I Alcbar had therefore ordered Mun^im to imprison Majnun. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mim^im, 
who in vain tried to convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but 

I with Daivla. This is A'-ery likely the reason why Akbar conferred the title of iizad^ 

’d-DaAvia on Mir FatM ’ilah of Shiraz, w^lio had come from the Dakhiii. 

\ The title Malik, so common among the Pathans/W^as never conferred by the Mu^hl 

(Chagldai) Kings of Delhi. 

Titles Avitb Jang, as Firuzjang, Nusratjang, etc., came into fashion with Jahangir. 

^ Name of a Turkish clan. Like the Uzbaks, they 'were disliked by Akbar, and rebelled. 

' Majnfm Kban Avas certainly the best of them. 

^ Baba Khan Qaqshal also was a grandee of Akbar, but xlbii ’1-Pazl has left him, out 
in this list. Like Majnun he distinguished himself in the Avar Avith Qian Zaman and the 
Mirzas. During MunQim’s expedition to Bengal /the Qaqshals received extensive jagirs 
in Ghoraghat. Baba Khan Avas looked upon as the head of the clan after Majnun’s death. 

, He rebelled Avith Maqsiim ]pian-i Kabuli, partly in consequence of Mu zaffar Khan’s 

{Ko. 37) exactions, and assumed the title of Kh an Khaniin. He died in the same year in 
Avhich Muzaffar died, of cancer in the'^face (j^ura), which he said be had brought on 
hmiself by his faithlessness, 
i . ' [-OwTO, chancre .?—P.] 
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when M. soon after heard that Baba Khan and J abarl had been rewarded 
by Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun^^im who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gorakhphr. 

M. accompanied Mnn^im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
Da,ud, retired to Orisa, and Kala Pahar,i Sulayman Mankli and Babu 
Mankli had gone to Ghoragliat, Mnn^im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Bengal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghoraghat, a great number of the principal Afghan nobles were caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankli to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. But Babu Mankli and Kala Pahar had taken refuge in Kuch 
Bihar, and when Mun^im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal^ 'd-Din Sur, and fell upon the QaqshMs. The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tanda, and wmited for Muii^^im, who, on 
his return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements to Ghoraghat. 
The Qaqshals re-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

The Tdbaqdt says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand, and 
had a contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabari,^ distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The 
enforcing of the Ddgh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jabari 
then assumed the title of Khan J ahdn. When the Qashals left Ma^ sum 
(p. 344), Jabari went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year. 

51. Shuja^^at Khan, Muqim-i ^Arab. 

He is the son of Tardi Beg’s sister (No. 12). Humayun made Muqim-a 
^dn. On the emperor’s flight to Persia, he joined Mirza *^Askari. When 
Humayun took Qandahar on his return, Muqim, like most old nobles, 

^ The renowned conqueror of the temple of Jagannath at Puri in S. Orisa. Vide 
below Third Book, Subas of Bengal and Orisa. A minute description of his conquest is 
given in the Malchzan~i Afghani by Stirling in his Account of Orissa, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. XV. But Stirling’s account, taken as it is from the Puri Vynsavali (a chronicle 
kept for the last six hundred years in the temple of Puri) differs considerably from the 
Akbarnama. Kala Pahar was killed by a gun-shot in one of the fights between Ma^siim 
and Qutlu of Orisa, and <?Aziz Koka (wds p. 344) which, in 990, took place between 
Khalgaw (Colgong) and Gadhi (near Rajmahall). 

Babu Mankli subsequently entered Akbar ’s service (vi6?e No. 202). European 
historians generally spell bis name Babu Mangali, as if it came from the Hindi mangal, 
Tuesday. This may be correct ; for common people in India do still use such names. 
But is perhaps preferable. Two of Timur’s ancestors had the same name. The 

Turkish means HaZddr, spotted. 

2 The best MSS. of the Akbarnama, Bada,onr, and the Ma*^asir have Stewart 

(p. 109) c^lls him (?). 
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presented liimself before tlie emperor with a sword banging from bis 
neck, and was for a short time confined. After bis release, be remained 
with Mun^im Kban (No. 11) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called Mun^im to take Bayram’s place. 

In tbe 9tb year, Muqim distinguisbed bimself in tbe pursuit of 
^Abd^^ llab Kban Uzbak (No. 14), ‘‘ tbe king of Mandu,” and received 
tbe title of Shujd^at Khan, wbicb Akbar bad taken away from tbe 
rebellious *^Abd^ ’llab. 

In tbe beginning of tbe 15tb year, Akbar honoured bim by being bis 
guest for a day. 

In tbe 18tb year, be accompanied tbe Emperor on bis forced niarcb 
to Abmadabad (p. 343). Once be slandered Mun^im, and Akbar sent bim 
to tbe Kban Kbanan to do with bim wbat be liked ; but Miin^ini generously 
forgave bim, and bad bim restored. 

In tbe 22nd year, be was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-in-Cbief of Malwab. 

In 988, when troubles in Bibar and Bengal bad broken out, Sbuja^at 
Kban, at Akbar ’s order, left Sarangpur for Fatbpur {Badd,om II, 284). 
At tbe first stage, ^Iwaz Beg Barlas wbo complained of arrears of pay and 
liarsb treatment of the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name 
Haji Sbihab Kban leader, fell upon Sbuja^at’s tent, and killed bis son 
Qawim Kban.^ Sbuja^at bimself was mortally wounded. Some of bis 
adherents, at last, managed to put tbe dying Sb. on an elephant, and led 
him off to Sara^ngpur. Though Sb. bad expired before they reached tbe 
town, they did not spread the news of bis death, and thus kept tbe 
greater part of tbe soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished tbe rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved Sbuja^at’s life in tbe jungles. 

From Bada,oni (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Khan was a young 
man, renowned for bis musical talents. 

Muqim Khan (No. 386) is Sbuja^at Khan’s second son. He was pro- 
moted under Akbar to a Commandersbip of seven hundred. 

Qd^im Khan was tbe sonof Muqim Khan. Qa^'im’s son, Abd^ ’r-Eabim, 
was under Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Klian, and was made in tbe 5tb year, Fawjdar of 
Alwar. Qa®’im’s daughter, Sdliha Bdnu, was received (3rd year) by 
Jahangir in bis harem, and went by the title of Padishah Mahall, She 
adopted Miydn Joh, son of tbe above, Abd^ ’r-Rabim. Miyan Job was 

^ Bo the Ma^’asir and the Akbarnama. Bada,om{ii, 284) has ; but this 

is perhaps a mistake of the native editors of the Bibi. Indica. 
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killed by Mahabat Kban when near the Bahat (Jheiam) he had taken 
possession of Jahangir's person. 

No. 52. Shah Budagh a descendant of Uymaqs ^ of 

Miyankal, Samarqand. 

The Turkish BuddgJi means a branch of a tree He distinguished 
himself under Humayun and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir Mu^izz^ T-Miilk (No. 61) against 
Bahadur (No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured. His son ^Abd^ T-Matlab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kh. went with Shihab^ 'd-Din Ahmad (No. 26) 
against Mirzas in Malvrah, received Sarangpur as tuyul, fought under 
^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Eamazan 980), and wavS 
for a long time Governor of Mandu, where he died. The Tabaqdt says, 
he had the title of Amir'' 'l-Umard, tie was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohini. 

Inside Fort Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to %vhioh he gave the name of Nllkdnth^ regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the Ila^dsir gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayii Khan (Tukriya), sister’s son of Mandi Qasim Khan 
(No. 36.)' 

‘‘ He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign.” In his 
jihads he was sans peur, and his private life sans reproche ; he surpassed 
all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his. 
contingent was never in order ; he was always poor, though his servants,, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground, 
because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in. 
fight was death or victory ” ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the order and say victory or death ”, he would reply, ” 0 ! 
I so long to be with the saints that have gone before.” 

He was the patron of the historian Bada,oni,^ who served Husayn as. 
almoner to his estate (Shamsabad and Patyali). 

- There were two tribes of the Qara Turks called ju/l or uymaq. They were 
renowned in India as horsemen. Hence jlwj as the word is generally spelt by Mugful 
Historians, means a hind of superior cavahy ; vide Tiizuk, p. 147, 1. 17. How this Turkish 
word lost its original meaning in India, may be seen from p. 57, 1. 1 of the second volume 
of my A^m text, where Abu T-Fazl applies the word to Eajput cavalry of the Eathor 
elan. The word is pronounced in India. 

The meaning of Miydn Kill is still unclear to me. To judge from Abu ’i-Eazi’s phrase 
it must be the name of the head or founder of a clan. The adjective lldld occurs 

frequently. Two Myan Kalis may be found below among the list of learned men (Qazi 
’s-Sami«i) and the poets (Qasim-iKahi). 

^ Fi'/e my Essay on Bada,onx and Ms \yorks in J.A.S. Bengal, for 1869, p. 120. 
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Hiisayn ^an was not only sister’s son, but also son-in-law to Malicii 
Qasim I^an (No. 36). He was in Bayram’s service. In tlie second year, 
after the conquest of Mankot, Akbar made him Governor of Labor, where 
he remained four months and four days. When Akbar in Safar 965, 
marched to Dihli, he appointed H. lOi. Governor of the Panjab. During 
his incumbency, he showed himself a zealous Sunni. As the Christians 
did wdth the Jews, he ordered the Hindus as imbeli evens to wear a patch 
(Hind, tukrd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Tuhiya 
Patcher 

Like Shah Quli Khan Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhujhar ; but after Bayram. had been 
pardoned, he entered Akbar’s service. \ATaen Malidi Qasim Khan, from 
dislike to Gadha, went by way of the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kb. 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his return, he reached 
Satwas in Malwah, when the rebellion of the Mirzas broke out, and in 
concert with Muqarrib Khan, the tuyulddr of that place, he tried to fortify 
himself in Satwas. But Maqarrib lost heart and fled ; and H. Kli. was 
forced to leave the Fort, and asked Ibrahim Hiisayn Mirza for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mirza, H. Kh. remained faithful 
to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khan Zaman, H. Kh. 
was to take a command, but his contingent Tvas not ready. In the 13th 
year his jagir was transferred from Lakhnaii, where he and Bada,om 
had been for about a year, to Kanto Gola.^ His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindus and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the 
conquest of Hajipiir, he confiscated H.’s jagir ; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlessness, he pardoned him, restored his jagir, and told him to 
get his contingent ready. His mania, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition against Basantpur in Kama, on, which was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. Akbar 
was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Sadiq 
Klian (No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. there- 

fore left Garb Muktesar, with the view of going to Mun^im Khan, 
through whose influence he hoped to obtain pardon. But he was caught 
at Barba, and was taken to Fathpur Sikri, where in the same year (983) 
he died of his wounds. 

^ Elliot (Index, p. 235, First Edition) has by mistake Lakhn or {on the Itamgaiiga) 
instead of Lakhnau [in Audh), and he calls 5usayn lilian a AWmin. This mast be an 
oversight. . * . . 
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The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but 
according to the Akbarnama, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of ^Aziz Koka (No. 21), who, in the 6th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khanan, 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khan Khanan 
(Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress (vide pp. 344 
and 357). Yusuf’s son, ^IzzatKhan, served under Shahjahan, (Pddishahn. 
II, 121). 

54. Murad ^an, son of Amir Khan Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad |Oian. In the 9th year he seiwed 
under Asaf Khan (No. 48) in Gadha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jagir in Malwa, and fought under Shihab^ ’d'-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as tuyul. 

In the 13th year, the Mirzas invaded Malwa from Khandesh, and 
Murad IQian, together with Mir ^Aziz^ ’llah, theDiwan of Malwah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent 
Qulij ^an (No. 42) to their relief, when the Mirzas retreated to Mandu. 
Followed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdars 
of Malwah assembled under the command of M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patan (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mun^im’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after Da*'ud had 
made peace with Mun^im. 

When in 983, after Mun^^im’s death, Da^'ud fell upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar’s Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), and treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tan^a.^ 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathabad, where he was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad Qiya ^an in 


^ As Muutjim left T’hanah.dars in Bhadrak and Jalesar, Da^'ud must have been 
restricted to Katak proper. Mun<?im’s invasion of Orisa was certainly one of the most 
daring exploits performed during Akbar’s reign. 

Having mentioned Katak, I may here state that the name “ Atak ” (Attock, in the 
Panjab) was chosen by Akbar who built the town, because it rhimies ivith Katak. The 
two frontier towns of his empire were to have similar names. A 
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Orisa, Mirza Najat at Satgaw, were almost the only officers of Akbar’s 
Bengal corps that did not take part in the great military revolt of 988. 
Qiya was killed by Qntlii (p. 366), and Murad died at Fathabad 
immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, “before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad, 
invited Murad’s sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide No. 369, 

55. Haji Muhammed ^an of Sistan. 

He was in the service of Bayram, who was much attached to Mm. 
In 961, when Bayram held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached 
Humayun. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally 
investigated the matter, but finding Bayram innocent, he went back, 
taking Haji Muhammad with him, who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion.^ 

After the conquest of Hindustan, H. M. at Bayram’s request, was 
made a |^an, and was rapidly promoted. 

In the 1st year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany 
Khizr IQiwaja’n (p. 366, note 2) on Ms expedition against Sikandar Sur. 
Tardi Beg’s (No. 12) defeat by Hemu had a bad effect on the Emperor’s 
cause ; and Mulla ^ Abd^ ’llah Malhdum’^ ’I- Mulk who, though in Akbar’s 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the Afgjian’s, represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawaliks. As related above Khizr Khwaja moved against Sikandar, 
leaving H. M. in charge at Labor. Being convinced of Malhdum’s 
treason, H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 966, Bayram fell out with Pir Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When 
Bayram fell into disgrace, he sent H. M. with several other Amirs to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
H. M. soon saw that all was lost. He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bayram. After Bayram had been pardoned (p. 318) H. M. 
and Muhammad Tarso Khan (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijaz as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the 
road, Bayram charged H. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that he had at least never drawn his sword against his 
master. 

^ Haji Muhammad is the same to whom Erskine’s remark refers quoted by Elphin- 
stone (Fifth Edition), p. 470 note. 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
tlie post of Sih-Iiazdn, In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the 
conquest of Chitor, he sent H. M. and Shibab^ 'd-Din Ahmad (No. 26) 
from Gagrun against the sons of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who had 
fled from Sambhal and raised a revolt in MMwah. H. M. then received 
the Sarkar of Mandu as jdglr. 

In the 20th year, H. M. accompanied Mun^im Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Orlsa, and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th Zl 
Qa^da, 982). He then accompanied the I^an Khanan to Gaur, where 
soon after Mun^im’s death he, too, died of malaria (983). 

Note on the Battle of Takaroi, or MugJiulmdri, in Orl^d. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s 
generals. It crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orisa. The MSS. of the Akbarndma and the Ma^dsir have 
Takaroln, and Takaroi. My copy of the Sawanih has the 

former spelling. A few copies of the Akbarndma have Nakrohi. 

In Badd.oni and the Tabaqdt the baAtle of Takaroi is called the battle 
of (vide p. 334) which may be Bajhorah, BachJiorah, BajliorJi, or 

Bachhorh. Stewart's account of Mun^im’s Orisa expedition (5th Section), 
differs in many particulars from the Akbarndma and the Tabaqat. He 
places the battle in the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 
“Bukhtore" is a blunder for ha-cliittu,d, 'Un Chittua,” the final 
alif having assumed the shape of a , re, and the ^ that of The 
Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarndma, which challenges in corruptness 
the worst possible Indian MS., has ba-chitor, '' in Chitor."' 

The Akbarndma, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. 
Todar Mai moved from Bardwan over Madaran^ into the Pargana of 
Chittua where he was subsequently joined by Mun^im. Da*'ud 

had taken up a strong position at Harpur or Haripur, '' which lies- 
intermediate ifarzaMie) between Bengal and Orisa." The same phrase 
(harzoMie), in other passages of the Akbarndma, is applied to Chittua 
itself. Da^ud’s object was to prevent the Imperialists from entering 
Orisa into which led but few other roads ; " but Ilyas Khan Langah 


^ Maclaran lies in Jahanabad, a Pargana of the Hugii district, between Bardwan and 
Mednipur (Midnapore). Begarding the importance and history of this town, %ide mj 
“ Places of Historical Interest in the Hugll District”, in the April Proceedings of the 
' As. '■Soc.:.of''BengaI.forl870. -A 
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showed the victorious army an easier road/’ and entered the 

country, and thus turned Da^ud’s position. The battle then takes place 
(20th Zi Qa^da, 982, or a.d., 3rd March, 1575). After the battle Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak. 
Not long after, he writes to Mun^im to come and join him, as Da^iid had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Da^'ud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Chittua, which lies a little E.E.N. of Midnipur 
(Midnapore), and that after the victory Eaja Todar Mai, in a pursuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and probably north 
of it, as Abu T-Eazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnipur to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree ^ (Mughulmarl, i.e., Mu^ul’s Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way between Mu^ulmari and Jalesar, and two miles 
from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe, 

According to the map the latitude of Mu^ulmari is 22®, and that of 
Tookaroe, 21® 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the Tahardl, of 

the Ahharndma. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Bada,oni (II, p. 195, 1. 3) 
speaks of three, four hos, i.e. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takaroi from Miighulmari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name by which 

the battle is called in the Tabaqat and Bada,om (II, 194, 1. 2). It looks 
as if the name contained the word cAattr which occurs so often in the names 
of Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts. 

In Bada,oni (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 196) and the Tabaqat, it is said that 
Todar Mai in his pursuit reached Kalkalghdtl (?), not Bhadrak. 

List of Officers luho died in 983, after their return from Orisa, at Gaur, of 

malaria. 

1. Mun^^im Khain Khan Khanan, 2. Haji Khan Sistani (No. 55). 

(18th Eajab). Vide p. 334. 3. Haydar Khan (No. 66). 

^ Another “ Mugiiulmari ” lies in the Bardwan district between Bardwan and 
Jahanabad (Hugli district) on the old high road from Bardwan over Madaranto Midnipur. 
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4. Mirza Quli Khan, his brother. 10. Hashim Eian. 

6. Ashraf (No. 74). 11. Muhsin Khan. 

6. ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 128). 12, Qnndnz Khan. 

7. La^^l Khan (No. 209). 13. Abu’l-Hiisayn. 

8. Haji Yusuf Khan (No. 224). 14. Sh^ ^alil. 

9. Shah Tahir (No. 236). 

56. Afzal Khan, Khawja Sultan ^Ali ^ -yi Turbati. 

Regarding Turhatl vide No. 37. He was Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humayun’s Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif-i 
Bmjutdt (store accountant). In 957, when Mirza Kamran took Kabul, 
he imprisoned A. and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humayunh return to India, A. I^. was made Mir BaMishl, sand, got an 
^alam. He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, when Humayun 
died. In the battle with Hemu, he held a command in the centre {qol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemu’s charge. A. Kh., together 
with Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tardi Beg — the old hatred of 
Khurasanis towards Uzbaks — and retreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related above, Tardi Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf ^an were convicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and w’ent to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, 
when Bayram had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

Nothing else is known of him.'' Ma^dsir, 

57. Shahbeg Khan, son of Irbahim Beg Harik (?).2 

He is sometimes called Beg Khan (p. 327). He was an Arghun', 
hence his full name is Shah Beg Khan Arghun, Under Jahangir he got 
the title of ]^dn Bawrdn. 

He was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar’s 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. ^Vhen after tlie Prince's death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Nilab (p. 362) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim's two sons, Kay Qubab and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a mansab. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yusufza^is, and got Kh ushdh as jdglr. He then served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahar (p. 327), Which, 

^ The word Ali has been omitted in^my text edition on p. 224 . 

2 So the Ma®'asir. My MSS. of the A*’in have which may he ffanic, Jffarmak, 

Harbah, etc. Borne MSB. Te&dcleaLTlj HarmaJc, 
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Muzaffar Husayn liad ceded. During tie time of Hs Governor ship 
Sli. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakar tribe. 
In tie 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 3,500. In the 47th year, 
Ghaznin was placed in his charge {vide No. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Husayn Khan Shamlii, 
the Persian Governor at Hirat, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to 
disturbances, made war upon Sh. B. and besieged Qandahar, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night feasts on the 
top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies {Tuzuk, p. 33). One 
day Husayn Khan sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, 
Husayn Shah received a reprimand from Shah Abbas for having besieged 
Qandahar •without orders and Husayn Khan, without having effected 
anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1016 (18th Safar) visited Kabul,^ Sh. B. paid his 
respects, was made a Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
IDidn Doivfdn. He was also made Governor of Kabul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and w^as ordered to prepare a financial settlement for the 
whole of Afgjianistan. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country,^ paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court {Tuz., p. 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Thatha.^ He resigned, however, in the same 
year {Tm., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Pargana of Kliushab 
assigned as pension (75,000 Es.). 

Before he went to Thatha, he called on Asaf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf. Shahbeg had heard 
before that the Mulla’s brothers, in consequence of Asaf’s support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
'' Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
{sarliisab ) ; but if not, I shall flay them."’ Asaf got much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


^ According to tlie TuzuJc (p. 53), Sh. B. then held the Pargana of Shor as 
regarding which vide Elliot’s Index, first edition, p. 198. 

2 The text has gatra, which is mentioned as a peculiarity of Kabul. I do not know' 
whether I have correctly translated the term. 

3 Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuh (p, 266) makes him governor of Patna — 
a confusion of and <wJ. 
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Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Alrbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an ^alam and a naqqdm (p. 52) ; but 
on receiving the insignia^ he said to Farid (No. 99), What is all this 
trash for ? Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
mansab, and Sbjdglr, to enable me to get better troopers for his service.’ 
On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir Ms 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kuhndr, mixed together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char Bughrd (p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Bughrd Khur, 

His sons, 1. Mtrzd Shah Muhammad Gh aznin Khan, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028, made Mm a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. 

2. Ya^qub Beg, son-in-law^ to Mirza Ja*^far Asaf ^Khan (III), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Ma^dsir says, he w-as 
a fatalist {azalqmrast), and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg {Tuz., p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
The Mabddr does not mention him. 

The Tuzuh, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. 
This is perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shahbeg Khan Arghan must not be confounded wdth No 148. 

58. Khan ^Alam Chalma Beg,^ son of Hamdam who was Mirza 
Kamran’s foster brother. 

Chalma Beg was Humayun’s safarchd, or table attendant. Mirza 
Kamran had, in 960, been^blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayun, accompanied by some of Ms 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse — 

“ The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a 
king like fhee casts his shadow’’ upon his head.” 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse extempore : — 

y J. 

^ Por Chalma, the MSS. of the A®'in have, at this place, HaUm, In No. 100, the same 
name occurs. _ The 3IaHmr and good MSS. of the AkbarnYma hsbYe Ghalmak Tiirhish 
dictionaries gi-ve chalniah in the meaning of wild goafs ditng and chalma (aAvs-) 

in that of da5^(:7^', a turban. 

In the Edit. Bibl. Indica of Bada,oni, Khan ^JAlam is -wrongly called instead of 
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'' Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty.’’ 

Hinnayun felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran’s old friends might accompany 
him free to Makkah ; but as no one came forward, he turned to Chalmah 
Beg, and said, Will you go with him, or stay with me 1 ” Chalmah Beg, 
though he knew that Humayiin was much attached to him, replied that 
he thought he should accompany the Prince in the gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude The Emperor approved of his 
resolution, and made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran’s death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Khan ^Alam. He served under the 
emperor against the Mirzas in Gujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Sarnal (p. 363, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Da^ud in Patna, Khan 
^Alam commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Ghandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies. Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun'^im’s corps. In the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 406), he commanded the hardwal (van). He charged 
the Af^ans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when Mun^im sent him an angry order 
to fall back. But before his corps could be brought again into order, Gujar 
Khan, Da*'ud’s best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails (qutas) and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, and 
their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. ^ A’s’ horse got a sword cut, and 
reared, throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Af^ans who rushed from all sides upon him (20th Zi Qa^da, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh . *^A. was a poet and wrote under the Tahhallus of Hamdami (in 
allusion to the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, where for in my Text edition, 

.p. 229, read : jJU.' 


26 
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59. ftasim Mir Bahr Cliamanarai (?) Kliurasan.^ 

He is the son of Mirza Host’s sister, who was an old servant of the 
Timhrides. When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, 
Humayun had occupied Mount Aqabin, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. l'\Tiilst the siege was going on, Qasiin Khan and his younger 
brother, lOiwajagi Muhammad Husayn (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwaza and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayun, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar’s accession, Q. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand. He superintended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed '' after eight years at a cost of 7 hrors of tankas, 
or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the banks of the Jainna river, 
E. of the town of Agra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone,, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by iroir rings 
which pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches water ^ 
In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sha^ban 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihli.” Though six or seven roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya^qub Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Chak. He had 
fortified a pass ; ® but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, Ya^qub left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to enter the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare : 


^ I am doubtful regarding the true meaning of the odd title chaman-arayi ^urasm, 
“ Ruler of Khurasan.” The Ma*‘asir, not knowing what to do with it, has left it out. 
Mir BaJ}r means “ admiral ”, If chamanardi be a genitive, the words mean, “ Admiral 
of the ruler of Khurasan.” which from his biography does not appear to be correct, 
His brother (No. 241) is styled Mir Bar, an officer whose duties seem to have been confined 
to looking after arrangements during trips, hunting expeditions, etc. 

^ The old Fort of Agra was called Badalgarh (Bad. I, 429). It sufiered much during 
the earthquake of 911 (3rd §afar), and was nearly destroyed during an explosion which 
happened in 962. 

The MoTt Bddalgadh uSiUh, not which Elliot J Index, First Edit., p. 229) 

identifies with the Fort of Agra, cannot be the old Fort of Agra, because Bada,oni (1, 327) 
clearly says that it was a lofty structure at the foot of the Fort of Gwali,ar, not“ one of 
the Forts dependent on Gwali,ar” . « 

For Udantgir, on the same page in Elliot, read Utgar It was a Fort in the 

Sarkar of Manclladr, on the left side of the Chambal. Our maps have or Deogurli. 

® Called in the MSS. JiyS The word kutal, means “a mountain ” or “a mountain- 
pass”. [Bad. 11. 353, jk— B.} 
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but disappointed even in this hope, he submitted and became '' a servant 
of Akbar’h The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances breaking 
out in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
ances, resigned his appointment (vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was 
made Governor of Kabul. At that time a young man from Andajaii 
(Farghana) gave out that he was a son of ShahruHi.^ He met with some 
success in BadaMishan, but was defeated by the Turan Shah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazaras, and when Q.^ 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Alcbar’s territory 
giving out that he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who officiated during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazaras. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisoner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged his old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
to fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered ’at noon Q.’s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melee, the murderer was killed. 

For Qasim’s brother, vide No. 241, and for his son. No. 226. 

60. Baqi ^an (elder), brother of Adham Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340. “ From 
Bada,om (II, 340) we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.” This is all the Ma^dsir says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi .Khan Koka. From Bada,om II, 
81, we see that Baqi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan 
and Bahadur Khan (972-3), and fought under Mu^^izz^l-Mulk (No. 61) 


^ In 1016 another false son of Mirza Shahrul^ (p. 326) created disturbances and asked 
Jahangir for assistance against the Turanis. 

The fate of Mirza Shahrukh’s second son, Mirza Husayn, is involved in obscurity, 
“ He ran away from Burhanpur, went to sea and to Persia, from where he went to Badakh- 
shan. People say that he is still alive (1016) ; but no one knows whether this new pre- 
tender is Shahrufe’s son or not. ShahruMi left BadaHishan about twenty-five years ago, 
and since then the Badakhshis have set up several false Mirzas, in order to shake ofi: the 
yoke of the Uzbaks. This pretender collected a large nnmher of Uymaqs (p. 371, note 2) 
and Badatohi Mountaineers, who go by the name of Gharjas whence Gharjistan], 

and took from the Uzbaks a part of the country. But the enemies pressed upon him, 
caught him, and cut off his head, which was carried on a spear all over Badafeshan. 
Several false Mirzas have since been killed ; but I really think their race will continue 
as long as a trace of BadaMishis remain on earth.'” Tumh i~Jahangm, p. 57. 
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in tte battle of Khayrabad, in which Buda^ Khan (No. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chiefly because Baqi Khan, Mahdi Qasim Khan 
(No. 36), and Husayn Khan Tukriya (No, 53) had personal grievances 
— their Uzbak hatred — against Mu^izz^ d-Miilk and Raja Todar Mai. 

61. Mir Mu^izz^ I’-Mulk-i Musawi of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to ^Ali Musa Eaza,the 8th Imana of the Shi^ahs. A branch 
of these Sayyids by a different mother is called Razmvl. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpur to punish I^an Zaman 
(No. 13), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Uzbak (No. 48) to the district of Sanvar} Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment {vide No. 60) under Mu^izz^ T-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Eihan (No. 90) and Raja 
Todar Mai to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahadur, 
if he was satified with his good intentions. But here also the rancour of 
the Khurasanls towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mai 
only conffrmed M. M. in his resolution.^ Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned ^an Zaman, because he sent 
his mother and his uncle Ibrahim Khan (No. 64) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur near Khayrabad. Muhammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Khan's brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.'s left wing and put it to 
flight. Not only was Buda^ Khan (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he attacked the 

^ Most MSS. have The Edit. Bibl. Indica of Bada,oni, p. 78, has Sardar; 
but again on p. 83. There is no doubt that the district got its name from the Barw 
River (h-M, 

2 Bada,oni says Todar Mai’s arrival was “ naphta on Mii<?izz«’l-Mulk’s fire ”. Through- 
out his work, Bada,oni shows himself an admirer of Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur. 
With Mug izz« 1-Mulk a Bhi^'ah of the Shl®’ahs, he has no patience. “ Mu®'izz’^’l-Mulk’s 
ideas,” he says, were “ I and nobody else ” ; he behaved as proudly as Eir^aun and 
Shaddad; for pride is the inheritance of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people say ; 
“ Ahl’i Mashhad ba-juz Imam-i shumd, La^nat^ llcl¥ har tamdm-i shwmd^^^ 0 people of 
Mashkad, with the exception of your Imam [Musa Raza], may God’s curse rest upon all 
of you. And also, “ The surface of the earth rejoices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanished from the surface of the earth.” 
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centre j where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
[tYide No. 60). Todar Mai’s firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Pargana of Ara (Arrah) as 
jdgir. In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma^sum-i Kabuli, 
tuyulddr of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger 
brother Mir ^Ali Akbar (No. 62) ; but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaunpur recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad IQian Turkman, 
jdgir ddr of Manikpur, to hasten to Jaunpur and convey M. M. with all his 
suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat 
'' foundered ”, and M. M. lost his life. 

62. Mir ^Ali Akbar (younger), brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 
22nd year he presented Akbar, according to the Tabaqdt with a Mawlud- 
ndma^ or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qazi Ghiyas^ ’d-Din-i Jami, a man of learning, who had served under 
Humayun, and contained an account of the vision which Humayun 
had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new born babe, and was told to call his name Jalah^ ’d-Din Muhammad 
Akbar. This Mawludnama Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
‘^Ali Akbar with a pargana ^ as in^dm. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. ^A. A. was ordered to 
accompany him. He established himself at Zamaniya, which “ lies 6 kos 
from Ghazipur {vide p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpur. 
After the death of his brother, Akbar ordered M. ‘^Aziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. ^A. A. fettered to Court. Notwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Sharif Khan, brother of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He was born at ^aznin. After Bayram’s fall, he held a tuyul in the 
Panjab, and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khan 
(No. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atga Khayl from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qannawj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohini, 
he sent Sh., together with Qazi Khami BadalAshi (No. 144), Mujahid 
Khan. Subhan Qiili Turk, against the Kana. He afterwards distinguished 


^ Called in the Mu^dsir^ Msi (though it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal) ; in my copy of 
the Sawdnih ; but Nadinah in Sambhal appears to be meant. 
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himself m the conquest of Kobhalmlr. In the 25th year, he was made 
utdUq to Prince Murad, and was in the same year sent to Malwah as 
Governor, Shuja^at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son Baz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 
28th year, he served against Muzaffar, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Bahroch, which was held for Muzaffar by Ghirkis-i Eumi and 
Nasira, brother of Muzaffar’s wife. The former having been killed, 
Nasira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihab^i ’d-Din (No. 26) to the Dakhin, to assist Mirza ‘^Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year he went from Malwah to Court, and was made in 
the 39th year Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long 
desired. There he remained till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 67) 
was sent there. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.’’ Ma^dsir. 

His son, Baz Bahadur , (No. 188), held a jdgir in Gujrat, and was trans- 
ferred to Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and 
in the Ahmadnagar war. In the 46th year, he was caught by the Talingabs, 
but was released, when Abu ’1-Fazl made peace, and the prisoners were 
exchanged. 

IX. — Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ibrahim Khand Shaybani (uncle of Khan Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under Humayun. After the conquest of Hindustan, 
Humayun sent him with Shah Abu ’1-Ma^ali to Labor, to oppose Sikandar 
Sur, should he leave the Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpur,^ near Jaunpur, as and remained with 

Khan Zaman. During ^an Zaman’s first rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and 
Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun^im ^J^an’s request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which ^vere only taken off when the 
Emperor’s pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal, Ibrahim, at Mun^im’s request, was pardoned, and remained wfith 
the Khan Khanan. 


^ It is difficult to reconcile this statement with Bada,oni II, 23, where Sarharpur, 
which “lies 18 ho$ from Jaunpur is mentioned as thejdj/^r of Abd^ ’r- Rahman, Sikandar 
Sur’s son, who got it after the surrender of Mankot. 
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In the Tahaqdt, Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 

His son, Isma^il Khan, held from Khan Zaman the town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Hiisayn 
Kh an Jala,!!. Isma^il opposed him "with troops which he had got from 
Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 

65. Khwaja JalaP ’d-Bin Mahmud Bujuq, of Khurasan. 

The MSS. of the A®'m have Muhammad, instead of Malimitd, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which 
reads like and ^J=sr. This should be no doubt bujuq, the 

serif tio defectiva of the Turkish hujuq, having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of the Ma^dsir. 

JalaP 'd-Din was in the service of M. *^AskarL He had sent him from 
Qandahar to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Humayun passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humayun conferred on him the title of Mir Sdmdn, which 
in the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Humayun’s return 
from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin. the tmjul of the Prince. His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor’s 
protection that he treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the 
opportunity and stirred up Mun^im ,Khan, who owed Jalal an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in ^aznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin, when 
Mun^im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun^im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. 
JalaFs sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a flight to India. Before he reached the frontier, Mun^^im’s men caught 
him and his son, JalaP ’d-Din Mas^ud.^ Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by Mun^im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun^^im’s character, and 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions he showed himself 
generous and forbearing towards his enemies. 


^ He must not Toe confounded with \vie Jalal» ’d-Bin Mas«?iid mentioned in 
p. 67, who“ ate opium like cheese out of the hands of his mother ”. 
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66. " Haydar Muhammad |^an, A^ta Begi. 

He was an old servant of Humayurt, and accompanied Mm to Persia. 
He gave tlie Emperor Ms horse, when, in the defeat near BaM, Huniayun’s 
horse had been shot. On the march against Eamran, who had left Kabul 
for Af^anistan, the imperialists came to the River Surliab, Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surlhab, before the army could 
come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night ; but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah {Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by ^azi ]^an Sur, father of Ibrahim ^an. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Grhazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he killed Ghazi. Humayun was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbar’s accession, H. was with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, and 
fought under ^an Zaman (No. 13) against Hemu. After the victory, 
he went for some reason to Kabul. At Mun^im’s request he assisted 
Gh ani Khan {vide p. 333) in Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. 
was called to India. He accompanied Mun^^im in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under Mm in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served wdth Khand Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat. In 
the 19th year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under Mun^im. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
{vide p. 407). 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326). 

Mlrzd Q'uU, or Mlrzd Qull Khan, Haydar’s brother, distinguished 
himself under Humayun during the expedition to BadalAshan. When 
Kamran, under the mask of friendsMp, suddenly attacked Humayun, 
M. Q. was wounded and thrown ofl his horse. His son, Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in time. 

According to the Tabaqdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
{umard-i hihdr), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
ranlc of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the Ahharndma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abu ’1-Fazl in this list. 

67. Ftimad Khan, of Gujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

I^timkl Khan was originally a Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmud, 
king of Gujrat. He was 'trusted’’ by his master, who had 

allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 
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It is said tliat, from gratitude, he used to eat camphor, and thus rendered 
himself impotent. He rose in the king’s favour, and was at last made an 
Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. 
I^timad next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhan. 
Sultan Mahmud having died without issue, I^t. raised Eaziy^ l-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. Razi was a son of Sultan 
Abmad, the founder of ALmadabad ; but as he was very young, the 
affairs of the state were entirely in I^t.’s hands. Five years later, the 
young king left Ahrnadabad, and fled to Sayyid Mubarak of Bul^ara,^ 
a principal courtier ; but I^t. followed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. Sultan Ahmad then thought it better to return to I^t., who 
now again reigned as before. On several occasions did the king try to 
get rid of his powerful minister ; and I*^t. at last felt so insecure that he 
resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I^t. now raised 
a child of the name of Nathu ^ to the throne, '' who did not belong 
to the line of kings ” ; but on introducing him to the grandees, I^t. swore 
upon the Qur^'an that Nathti was a son of Sultan Mahmud ; his mother 
when pregnant had been handed over to him by Sultan Mahmud, to make 
her miscarry ; but the child had been five months old, and he had not 
carried out the order. The Amirs had to believe the story, and Nathu 
was raised to the throne under the title of Sultan Muzaffar. 

This is the origin of Sultan Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s 
generals so much trouble {vide pp. 344, 354, 355). 

I^t. was thus again at the head of the government ; but the Amirs 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent. The consequence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them. I^t. himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Hf^n, son 
of I^timad^ ’1-Mulk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultan 
Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state ; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirzas, to whom he had afforded pro- 
tection against Akbar, I^^t. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, 
and went to Dungarpur. Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhar Khan 
took Sultan Muzaffar to him, went to Chingiz in Ahrnadabad and killed 
him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mirzas, seeing how distracted the country 
was, took possession of Bahroch and Surat. The general confusion only 
increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Sher ^an Fuladi and 

^ Regarding tMs distinguished Gnj rati noble, vide the biography of his grandson, 
S. Hamid (No. 78). 

^ Borne MSB. lesid NaJitu. 
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his party, aad I^t. retaliated by iaforming Sher Klian that Nathii was 
no prince at all But Sher Khan’s party attributed this to I^t.’s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad. I^t. then fled to the Mirzas and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

When Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher ^an’s party 
had broken up. The Mirzas still held Bahroch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, 
who had left Sher Khan, fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers {vide 
No. 361). Ftimad and other Gujrati nobles had in the meantime pro- 
claimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Cham- 
panir, and Surat were given to I^t. as tuyul ; the other Amirs were con- 
firmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of driving away the 
Mirzas. But they delayed and did nothing ; some of them, as I^timad^ 
’1-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took I^t. 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. I^^t. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, I^^t. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abu Turab {vide p. 207) 
went to Makkah. On his return he received Patan as jdgir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihab^ ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 26), 
he was put in charge of Gujrat, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar had been warned ; for people 
remembered I^t.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebelled. Ft. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as 
Sultan Muzafiar had been successful in Kathiwar, I^t. left Ahmadabab, 
and went to Shihab, who on his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 hos 
from Ahmadabad. Muzaffar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihab’s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and I^^t. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratis who had left Muzaffar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists. I^t. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his son Sher Khan, against Sher Khan Fuladi, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M. ^Abd^ ’r-Eahim (No. 29) arrived. Leaving I^t. at 
Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar. 

I^timad died at Patan in 995. The Tabag^a^ puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 
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In Abu l-FazFs opinion, Gujratis are made up of cowardice, deceit, 
several good qualities, and meanness ; and I^timad was the very type 
of a GujratL 

68. Payanda ^an, Mu^ul, son of Haji Muhammad Kian Koki’s 
brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed 
by Humayun for treason on his return from Persia. Haji Muhammad was 
a man of great daring, and his value, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Emperor. 

Payanda, in the 5th year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun^^im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, he accompanied Mun^^im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served under Bhagwan Das against Eana Partab. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. ‘^Abd^ h-Eahim’s (No. 29) hardwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghoraghat as jagir, whither he vrent. 

This is all the Ma^dsir says regarding Payanda. 

His full name was Muhammad Payanda. He had a son Wall Beg who 
is mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the Tuzuk, p. 144, we see that Payanda died in 1024 a.h., 
Jahangir, in 1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tuz,^ p. 68. 

69. Jagannath, son of Eaja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharaf’^ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17 ; 
vide p. 339). After some time he regained his freedom and was well 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Man Singh. In the 21st 
year, when Eana Partab of Maiwar opposed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his ground, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Earn Das, son of 
Jay Mai. In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Eana. Later he accompanied Mirza Yusuf 
lOian (No. 36) to Kashmir. In the 34th year, he served under Prince 
Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd year, after 
several years’ service in the Dakhin, he left Murad without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar’s return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Eantanbhur, his jagir, and was then 
again sent to the Dakhin. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Prince Parwiz against 
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the Rana, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been captured, called Parwiz to Court 
{Tuzuk, p, 33). Ill the same year, J. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Ram Chand^ his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrupf a son of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahjahan on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. 
He had a son Gopdl Singh, 

70. MaMisus Khan (younger), brother of Sa*^id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, MalAsus served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. The author of the 
Ma^dsir has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maqsud who did not get on well wdth his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mansab. 

71. The author of the A®’in, Abu l-Pazl, son of ShaylA Mubarak of 
Nagor. 

Abu l-FazFs biography will be found elsewhere. 

X. Commanders of Two Thousand, 

72. Isma*?!! Khan Bulday. 

Dulday, or Dulday, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
(;mde p. 364, note). 

The Ma^dsif calls him Isma'^il Quli Beg Dulday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24), and we may 
conclude that at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beglar Begl was considered inferior to Khan Khdndn, 

Ismaqil Quli was a grandee of Babar and Humayun, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Humayun besieged Qandahar, and the 
grandees one after the other left M. ^Askari, Ism. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. 


^ The Tuzuk, p. 74, calls him Karm Chand. Vide also Ptldishahndma, I, 6. 318. 
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Wh-en Kabul was besieged. Ism. and Khizr Klxwaja {vide p. 394, note) 
attacked Sher ^Ali, an officer of Mirza Kamran, wbo at the prince’s order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan {qdfila-ykvilayat) 
on its way to Charikan ; ^ but as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Sher ‘^Ali could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
^aznln, when he was overtaken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humayun. A short time after, Ism. 
and several other grandees left the emperor, because they resented the 
elevation of Qaracha T^an, and followed Mirza Kamran to Badalffishan. 
Humayun followed them up and caught them, together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Mun^im’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shah Abu 1-Ma^ali to Labor. 

'' Nothing else is known of him.” Ma^am. 

73. Mir Babus (?), the I^ur (Uighiir?). 

The I^urs are a well known Cha^ta,i tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a difierent lectio ; 
vide my Text edition, p. 224, note 6. The Ma^dsir has left out the name 
of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the List of the Tabaqat. 

74. Ashraf I^an Mir Munshi, Muhammad As^ar. of Sabzwar (?). 

He was a Husayni Sayyid of Mashhad {Ma^dsir, Mir^’at^ 1-^Alam). 

The author of the Tabaqat says, he belonged to the ^ArabshdM Sayyids ; 
‘‘but people rarely make such fine distinctions.” Abu T-Fazl says, he 
was of Sabzwar ; but in the opinion of the Ma^dsir, this is an error of the 
copyists. 

Ashraf Khan was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the Ta^Uq and Nasta^Uq 
character (pp. 107-8). He also understood jq/ar, or witchcraft.‘^ 

Ashraf was in Humay tin’s service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindustan, he was 
made Mir ^Arz and Mir MaL At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dihli, and 
took part in the battle with Hemu (p. 394, No. 48). He was imprisoned 
by Bayram, but escaped and went to Makkah. He returned in 968, 
when Akbar was at Machhiwara on his way to the Siwaliks where Bayram 


^ So tte Ma^asir. Our maps have Cliarikar (lat. 35°, long. 69), which lies north of 
Kabul, and has always been the centre of a large caravan trade. Istalif or 

lies half-way between Kabul and Charikar. [Dowson, v., 225, has 

Charikaran. — B.], 

Ja/f divination, etc.— P.] 
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was. He was well received and got a mansab. In the 6tli year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Asliraf 
Khan. 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun^im to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of Takaroi, and died in the twentieth year (983) ^ at Gaiir {vide 
p. 407). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abu d-Muzaffar (No. '240) held a Command of 500. 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf’s grandsons, Husayni and Burhani held inferior commands 
under Shahjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmud of Barha (Kundliwal). 

Sayyid Mahmud was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held oflB.ce 
under the Timurides.’’ He was with Sikandar Sur {Badd.om II, 18) in 
Mankot, but seeing that the cause of the Af^ans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayram, and 
served in the first year under ^Ali Quli Klian Zaman (No. 13) against 
Hemu. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khan in Ajmir {vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered 
with Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) Fort Jaitaran,^ and served in the 
same year under Adham Koka against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkanth 
{vide p. 341, 1. 8). 

After Bayram’s fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near Dihli. In the 
7th year, he brought Mun^im Khan to Court {vide p. 333). In the 17th 
year, he served under the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) and the emperor in 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirza 
Ibrahim Husayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Sayyid Muhammad of Amroha (No. 140) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the territory between Sironj and Gv/aliyar. 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud -was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar ’s court admired his valour and chuckled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 

^ The Mir^at says in the tenth year (973); as stated on p. 101, note 6. This is clearly 
a mistake of the author of the 3Iir^aL 

^ The best MSS. have The name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of his 

marches from Ajmir over Pali to Jalor. 
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“ 1'' occurred oftener tlian was deemed proper by tbe assembled Amirs. 
'‘You bave gained the victory,” interrupted Asaf I^an, in order to 
give him a gentle hint, “ because His Majesty’s good fortune {iqbdl~i 
pddisMM) accompanied you.” Mistaking the word for the 

name of a courtier, “ Why do you tell an untruth ? ” replied Mahmud, 
' ‘ Iqbal-i Padishahi did not accompany me : I was there, and my brothers ; 
ive licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial favours. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim, 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir {Tiizuh, p. 366) also says that 
people doubt the claim of the Barha family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmud 
was asked how many generations backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced 
their descent. Accidentall}/', a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he exclaimed, " If I am a 
Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall get burnt.” 
He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmud’s brother and sons, vide Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 

Note on the Sayyids of Barha (Sadat-i Barha). 

In MSS. we find the spelling idrha, and iardh. The lexico- 
graphist Bahar-i ^Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jaivdhif^ ^l-Huruf, says that the names of Indian towns ending in ^ form 
adjectives in as Tatta ox Thatha, forms an adjective 
tatawi: but of no adjective is formed, and you say sadat-i barha 
instead of saddt-i hdrhawl. 

The name Barha has been differently explained. Whether the deriva- 
tion from the Hindi numeral bdrah, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahangir ; for both the Tdbaqdt and the Tuzuk derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du,ab (Muzaffarnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid Abu l-Farah of Wasit ^; but their nasahndma, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the Tuzuky Bdi,jB that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha— -but 

^ ‘‘ From Mm are deseended the most renowned Musalman families in Northern 
India, the Barha and Beigram Sayjdds.and in Qyrabad, Futtehpore Huswa, and many 
other places, branches of the same stem are found.” 0. A. Elliot, The Chronicles of Onao, 
Allahabad, i862, p. 93. 
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Botkiiig else — was tke best proof that they were Sayyids. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some ol them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mu^ul 
emperors, as Sayyid ^an Jahan (Sayyid Abu d-Muzafiar) and several 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by- word. Their place in battle was the 
van (hardwal) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindustanis 
{vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the ^anzadas 
of Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the Safawis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1. Tihanpun; 2. Chatbanun ox Chatraur i ^ ; 3. KundUwdl; 4. Jagnen. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, 
Sambalhara ; of the third, Majhara ; of the fourth Bidauli on the 
Jamna. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the to which 

Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpun of 

which Sayyid ^an Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barha before the times of Akbar ; but they must have held posts of 
some importance under the Surs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmud 
in Akbar’s camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high mansabs. The family boasts also traditionally of services rendere.d 
to Humayun ; but this is at variance with Abu T-FazFs statement that 
Sayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of 
Muhammad, Shah (1131 to 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyid 
‘^Abd^ dlah Khan and Sayyid Husayn ^Ali Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difference between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud and Akbar, and the above two 


^ Fide Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary (Beames’ Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p, 12 of 
the Glossary read Sayyid Mab'Mud twice for Sayyid Muf^mmad ; Sayyid ^AU Asghar 
for Sayyid <^All Amf Dilit Khan for Dehi &dn. Instead of Chaibanun (or Glmtrauri), 
which Mr. B* J.. Leeds, C.S., gives iii his valuable Beport on the Castes and Baces of the 
Muzaifaniagar District (Glossary, p. 297 ff.), Sir H. Elliot \im CJiantrandi. 
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brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned threed 

The Sayyids of Barha are even nowadays numerous and '' form the 
characteristic element in the population of the Muzafiarnagar district ” 
(Leeds’ Report). 

Abu 1-Fazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz . : — 

1. Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75). 6. Sayyid JamM^ ’d-Din (No. 

2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 


3. Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). ] 

4. Sayyid Hashim (No. 143)./ 


sons of 1. 7. Sayyid Chajhu (No. 221). 


8. Sayyid Bayazid (No. 295). 

6. Sayyid Raju (No. 165). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 

The Akbarnama mentions several other Sayyids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamal^ ’d-Din, a grandson of S. 
Mahmud {vide under 91) ; S. Salim ; S. Fath Khan (Bad. II, 180) ; etc. 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuk, Pddishdhndma, 
and Ma^dsir, 


(a) Sayjdd Mahmud of Barha, Kundliwal. Sayyid Ahmad, 

1 his brother. 


1 ! (J^o. 91). 

1. S. Qiisim. 2. S. Hashim. 3. S. Ali A§ghar, 4. Sayyid Jahangir 1 

(No. 105.) (No. 143.) Sayf Khan. {Pad. 1, 439.) [ 


1. S. Adam, Tuz. S. Bayazid. 

80, 102 (twice). (No. 295 ?) 

2. S. Sulayman, I 

Pad. I, b. 320. j 

S. Sultan Salabat 
Klian, alias Ikhti- 
sas Khan. 


d. 1025. 


1 1 S. Jamah^ ’d-Bfn 

S. Nur^’l S. Jaqfar Slmjaqat IQian, (No. 217.) 
^ilyan. d. 1052. 

Pad. II, 735. I 


1. S. Muzanar,'Himmat Khan, Pad. 11,735 


2. S. Qutb, Pad. II, 746. 

3. S. Najabat. Pad. II, 749. 


{b) Sayyid Biilr Khan (<?Abd« ’1-Wahbab), d. 1042. 


1. S. Hasan, Pad. I, 6. 323. 2. S. Khalil^ ’Uah, Pad. I, b. 323. 


(c) Sayyid Hizabr Khan, d. 1047.- 
S. Zabardast. 


-Sayyid ^Alam, his brother. 
Perished with Prince 
Shuja^ in Bakliang 
(Arracan). 


^ They made Farruldi Siyar, Rafi<;“ M-Darajat, Ilafi<?^ ’d-Dawla and Muliammad Shah 
emperors ; they dethroned and killed Jahandar Shah and ParriilA Siyar, whom they had 
moreover blinded ; and they blinded and imprisoned Princes A<?azz« ’d-Bin, ^Ali Tabar, 
and Humavun Bakht. 


27 
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(d) Sayyid Khan Jahaii-i ShahjahanT, Tihanpiiri — A brother. 

{alias S. QAbcl^i ’i-Muzaffar Khan), d. 1055. j 

j _ ^ 

l.R. Mansur. 2. SherZanian, 3. S. Muna^Fivar. Lashkar Khan. 1. S. ^ AIL PM 11, 
uae, S. Muzaffar 1 748. 

Khan. S. Wajih^ ’d-Din iChan. 2. S. Firuz, IMltisa? 

Khan, d. 1077. 

The Pddishdkndma (I, b., 312, 319; II, p. 733, 734, 735, 741, 752) 
mentions also S. Makban, d. 9tli year of Shall] ahan ; S. Sikhan ; 
S. ^Abch^ 'Hah ; S. Muhammad, son of S. Afzal ; S. Khadini ; S. Salar ; 
S. Shihab. 

(e) Sayyid Qasim, Shahamat ]^an [Chatraurl]— ^ a brother 

(was alive in the 24th year of | 

Awrangzlb). 1. S. Nn?rat Yar Khan 

(under Muhammad Shah). 

if) Sayyid Husayn Khan, d. 1120. 


1. S. Abu Sa^iid lyian. 2. Ghayrat Khan. 3. Hasan Khan. 

(a) Sayyid QAbd» ’llah Khan [Tihanpuri]. 
alias Sayyid Miyan (under Shah tJAlani I.) 


1. S. Hasan Q Ali Khan ; title Qiitb“ 2, Amir^ 1-Mamalik S. Husavn <?Ali Khan. 

’I-Mulk S. Abd« ’llah Khan. (killed by Muliammad Shah). 

3. Sayf“ ’d -Bin Husayn <^AliK)an. 4. S. Kajm^ ’d-Bin <?Ali Kian 

For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C.S., 
Mirzapore, who kindly sent me two Urdu MSS. containing a short family 
history of the Sdddt-i Bdrha, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids,” 
the following extracts from the Urdu MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abu l”Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulagu’s. 
invasion of Bagdad and the overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abu T-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
Shihab^ 'd-Din Ghorl— two palpable anachronisms. 

Abu l~Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of 
whom four remained in India on his return to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyids, Their 
names are':-— ■, 

1. Sayyid Da*'ud, who settled in the matvm^ of TiJianpur, 

2. Sayyid Abu H-Fazl, who settled in the of Chhatbanurd 
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3. Sayyid Abu ’l-Faza^^il, wlio settled in the mawza^ of Kundll. 

4. Sayyid Najm^ ’d-Din Husayn, who settled in the matoza^ of Jhujar. 

These four places are said to lie near Patiyala in the Panjab, and have 

given rise to the names of the four branches. Instead of Ghhatbanun, 
the name of the second branch, the MSS. have also CJikatraudl.^z^^Ji^:^ 
or jjJ and J agnen ) instead of Jhujan although 

no explanation is given of these alterations. 

From Patiyala the four brothers went to the Du,ab between the Ganges 
and Jamna, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of bdrha is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it 
from hdJiir, outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the imperial 
camp ; some from imam, the twelve Imams of the Shi^ahs, as the 

Sayyids were Shi^ahs ; some derive it from twelve (bdrah) villages -which 
the family held, just as the district of Balandshahr, Talisil Anupshahr, 
is said to contain a hdrha of Pathans, i.e. 12 villages belonging to a Pa-than 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the Arabic 
abrdr,^ pious. 

The descendants of S. Da^Tid settled at Dhdsn ; and form the Tihan- 
jpuri branch, those of S. Abu d-Fazl at Sambalhara, and form the Chhat- 
banuri or Chhatrauri branch ; those of S. Abu l-Faza^il went to Majhara, 
and are the Kundliwals ; and those of S. Najm^ ’d-Din occupied Bidauli, 
and form the Jhujari, or Jagneri branch. 

A . The Tihanjpuns. 

The eighth descendant of S. Da^ud was S. Khan Qir (?) 

He had four sous : — 

1. Sayyid ^TJmar Shahid, who settled in Jansath, a village then 
inhabited by Jats and Brahmins. To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p. 428 {g). 

The occurrence of the name ^ Umar shows that he, at any rate, was no 
Shi^^ah. 

2. SayyidChaman, wdio settledat Chatora in thePargana of 

Joli-Jansath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalal, who during the reign 


. P, Plural.™ R] ■ ' ■ ■■ y _ 

2 Tbe word oceiirs also in tlie lists of Pathan nobles in the TdnMi-i Fimzshdhi. 
The title of qirbak, which is mentioned in the same work, appears to be the same 
as the later the officer in charge of the gur (p. 11 6). But the name 

Khan Qlr m perhaps wrong ; the MS. calls him ot Khwdn Mr or JOiwan 
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of Stahjahan ^ is said to have founded Kharwa Jalalpur in the ^Ilaqa 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath. His son S. Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons, Asad ^Ali and ^Ali As^ar, 
whoso descendants still exist in Chatora and Jalalpur respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora for Es. 10,000 to the Government for the construction of 
works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatora are ascribed to S. Muham- 
mad Salah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hund He settled at Bihari, Muzaffarnagar. He had 
six sons : — 

/. Sayyid Qutb, whose descendants occupy the village of Bilasptir 
in the Muzaffarnagar District. From this branch come the Eatheri 
Sayyids. 

II. S. Sultan, ’whose descendants hold SirdhaolL^ 

III. S. Yusuf, W'hose posterity is to be found in Bihari and Vhalna 
(one MS. reads Dubalna). 

IV and 7. S. Jan and ;S. Man, had no offspring. 

VL S. Naslr^ 'd-Dm. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahan-i 
Shahjahani, p. 428 (d). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family. His first son, S. Mansur, built Mansurpur and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mansurpur and Khatauli ; his second 
son Muzaffar .Khan [Sher Zaman] built Muzafiarna gar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at in. Joli-Jansath, where his 
descendants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar I^an, and Diwan Yar, 
Muhammad Khan as having distinguished themselves in the reign of 
Awrangzib. 

B. The Chhatbanurl, or Ghhdtraurl, Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Abu 1-Fazl is called S. Hasan Fa^r^ 
’d-Din who is said to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalhara, the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family. His son, S. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four sons : — 

L Sayyid ^AU. 

II. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S. Rawshan ^Ali Khan, 
served under Muhammad Shah. 


^ The PddisMJinama, though, very minute, does not mention S. Jalal and S. Shams. 
A S. Jalal is mentioned Titz., p. 30. He died of his wounds received in the fight at 
Bhaironwal (?ide No. 99). 

[2 Sandha,oli 
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III, S. Taf^ 'd-Dm, whose son, S. ‘^Umar settled at Kakrauli. 

IF. S. Sdltlr [(perhaps the same on p. 428eZ, last line of) who 
had two sons S. Haydar Khan, and S. Muhammad Khan. The descendants 
of the former settled at Miranpur, which was founded by Nawab S. 
Shahamat Khan, evidently the same as on p. 428. S. Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora a village so called, because it was at first 
inhabited by Ka,iths ”). Among his descendants are S. Nusrat Yar Khan 
(p. 428) and Eukn^ ’d-Dawla. 

C. The Kundluvdls. 

S. Abu 1-Fazail settled at Majhara,^ which is said to have been so called 
because the site was formerly a jungle of munj'^ grass. The MSS. say that 
many Sayyids of the branch are mafqud^ khabar, i.e. it is not known what 
became of them. The Kundliwals which now exist, are said to be most 
uneducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara^ 
being altogether deplorable. 

The Kundliwals are now scattered over Majhara,^Hashimpur,Tisang,2 
Tandera, etc. 

D. The Jagnens, 

The son of S. Najm^ ’d-Din, S. Qamar^^ ’d-Din, settled at Bidauli, 
A descendant of his, S. Falh^ ’d-Din, left Bidauli and settled at ^ in 
Joli-Jansath, and had also zamindMs in Chandauri Chandaura, Tulsipur, 
and Khari. Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidauli, ^Ilaqa 
Panipat, and Dihli. 

7*5- 

The chief places where the Sayyids of Barha still exist are Miranpur, 
Khatauli, Muzafiarnagar, Joli, Tis-ha, Bakhera, Majhara, Chataura, 
Sambalhara, Tisang, Bilaspur, Morna, Sandha,oli, Kaila,odha, Jansath. 


On maps Munjherah. — B.] 

2 As this place is said to have been founded by Hizabr IQian [p. 427 (o.)] it would 
seem as if thisSayyid also was a Kundllwal. His brother, S. <7Alam perished with Prince 
Shuja<? in Arracan ; and it is noticeable that of the 22 companions of the unfortunate 
prince, ten were Barha Sayyids, the remaining twelve being Mu^uls. 

The value of the above-mentioned two Urdu MSS. lies in their geographical details 
and traditional information. A more exhaustive History of the Sadat-i Barha, based 
upon the Muhammadan Historians of India — now so accessible —and completed from 
inscriptions and sanada and other documents still in the possession of the clan, would 
be a most welcome contribution to Indian History, and none are better suited for such a 
task than the Sayyids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the Sayyids owe their renown and success under the Timurides 
to the Kundliwals, who are the very opposite of Mafqiid^ ^l-Tdmbar, 
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After the overthrow of the Tihanpliri brothers (p. 428, (g)), many 
emigrated, Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lakhnan, Bareli, Awla, in 
Audh ; also in Nagiiia, Maiman, and Chandpiir in the Bijnor district. 
A branch of the Joli Sayyids is said to exist in Piirnia (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint *^Abd^ dlah Kirmani of Birbhiim claim likewise 
to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of ATOangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed 
Sunni tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat-i Barha under Muhammad Shah 
{vide Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 693) w^as followed by the disastrous fight 
at Bhainsi wdich lies on the Khatauli road, wdere the Sayyids 

were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

76. ^Abd^ ’llah Khan Mu^ul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the 3Ia^dsir or the Tabaqdt. 
He has been mentioned above, p. 322, L 10. Akbar’s marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayram, because ^Abd^ Tlah^s sister was married to 
Kaniran, of whose party Bayram believed him to be. When Bayram, 
during his rebellion (p. 332) marched from Dipalpur to Jalindhar, he 
passed over Tihara, where Abd^ llah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Beg (No. 24). 

*^Abd^ llah Elian Mughul must not be confounded with *^x4.bd^ llah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). 

77. Shaykh Muhammad-i Bu^arL 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle 
(tughdiCi)) to ShayMi Karid-i BuMiari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fattu Khasa Eliavl Af^an handed over the 
Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the mediation of Shaylh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a tuyul in Ajmir, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shayli Mu‘^in-i Chishtf s tomb, as the Mddims were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows pre- 
sented by pilgrims. Nor had the eflficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
ofispring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaylffi M. was attached to the corps under Mirza 
^Aziz (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadabad. After 
the Emperor’s victory at Sarnal, Ibrahim Mirza joined Husayn Mirza, 
Shah Mirza, and ^Aqil Mirza, at Patan (Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra. The other 
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tliree Mirzas remained in Patan and entered into a league witli tlie 
Fuladi party {vide No. 67). Mirza ‘^Aziz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qutb’-i 'd-Din (No. 28), Sbak Budagh (No. 52), 
and Matlab Khan (No. 83). His army was further increased by the 
contingent of ShayMi M., whom Akbar had ordered to move fromDholqa 
to Surat. Mirza ^Aziz Koka left Sayyid Hamid (No. 78) in Ahmadabad, 
and moved against the Mirzas in Patan. The Mirzas and Sher Khan 
Fuladi, however, wished to delay the fight, as their reinforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher I^an sent proposals of peace through Shay^ M. to 
M. ^Aziz. Shah Buda^ advised M. ^Aziz not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and ^x4.ziz drew up his army. He 
himself, Shah Budagh, Mii^in^ ’d-Din-i Faranl^udi (No. 128), Ma^sum 
Khan and his son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in the centre {q^ol) ; 
QutV' ’d-Din (No. 28), and Jamah^’d-Din Inju (No. 164), on the right wing ; 
Shayl^ Muhammad, Murad l^an (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. 95), 
Shah Falir^ ’d-Din (No. 88), Muzaffar Mu^iil, Payanda (No. 68), Haji 
KJian Af ^an, and the son of ^awa ]^an, on the left wing ; Dastam Khan 
(No. 79), Nawrang Khan {vide p. 354), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (No. 129), 
and Mihr ^Ali Sildoz (No. 130), led the van {Jiarmval ) ; Baz Bahadur 
(No. 188) occupied the Altimash (between the van and the commander) ; 
and Mirza Muqim and Chirgis Edian formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies was held by Sher ^an Fuladi and Junayd-i 
Kararani ; the right wing by the three Mirzas ; the left wing by 
Muhammad Khan (Sher Khan’s eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their 
van was led by Badr 3£han, younger son of Sher Khan. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th Ramazan, 980 
(22nd January, 1573). The left wing of the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirzas. Murad Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 95) was wounded, and carried off by his men to 
Ahmadabad. Shayli Muhammad himself was killed with several of 
his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha®*^^ ’d-Din, and Sayyid Ja^far, 
brother of ShayHi Farid (No. 99). The Mirzas also fell upon Shah 
Fakhr^ ’d-Din and repulsed him. Qutb^ ’d-Din even was hard pressed, 
when M. ^Aziz by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to 
flight. x4s usual, the soldiers of the enemies had too early commenced 
to plunder. 

Sher Kb an fled to Junagadh, and the Mirzas to the DaHiiii. 

78. Sasryid Hamid-i BulAM. 

Sayyid Hamid was the son of S. Miran, son of S. Mubarik. Sayyid 
Mubarak was a Gujrati Courtier {vide p. 419, note) who, it is said, arrived 


from Buliara with, but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast 
elephant, when he discharged an arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Giijrat swore by S. Mubarak’s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I^timad ^an (No. 67) raised 
Nathu to the throne, under the title of Muzaffar Shah, S. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patan, Dholqa, and Dandoqa (W. of the Peninsula) 
Districts. After his death, Dholqa and Dandoqa were given to his son 
Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

MTien Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on 1st Eajab, 980, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favourably received. 
During the war of Mirza ^Aziz Koka with the Mirzas {vide No. 77), S. H. 
was put in charge of Ahinadabad. In the 18th year, Dholqa and 
Dandoqa were again given him as tuyul. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb^^ ’d-Diii in Kambha,it. 

In the 22nd year he was appointed to Multan, and served in the 
end of the same year with M. Yusuf |^an~i Kazawi (No. 35), against 
the Baluchis. In the 25th year, when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded 
Labor, S. H. with the other tuyulddrs of the Panjab assembled and joined 
the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the left wing. He also 
served under AlAar in Kabul. On the Emperor’s return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jagir. 

In the 30th year he served under Man Singh in Kabul. On his 
arrival at Peshawar, his jagir, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, 
and lived securely in Bigram (on our Maps, Beghram)^ leaving his affairs 
in the hands of a man of the name of Musa. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharbah (?) Khayl tribes, '' who have ten thousand homes 
near Peshawar.” The oppressed Af^ans, instead of complaining to 
Akbar, chose Jalala-yi Tariki as leader, and attacked S. H. He first 
resolved to shut himself up in Bigram ; but having received an erroneous, 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31st year). The Ma^dsir says he was killed in 993. 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished. The Afgjians. 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamal, son of S. H. He 
held it till he was relieved. 

S. Kamal, during Akbar’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Hazariship. He was 
made Governor of Dilhi, vice Shay^ ^Abd^ T-Wahhab, also a BuMiar! 
Sayyid {Tuz. p. 35, 1. 8 from below). Kamal served under Farid-i Bukhari 
(No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Khusraw. and commanded 



tlie left wing in tlie fight near Bhairowal, rendering timely assistance 
to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van. 

Sayyid Ya^qub, son of S. Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,000 horse, and died in the third year of Shahjahan’s reign. The Ma'^dsir 
says, in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Shahjahan’s grandees given in the PddishdJmdma 
(I, b., 322 ; II, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name 
of Sayyid Baqir, who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79. Bastam ^an, son of Eustam-i TurkistanL 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam a very unusual name 
though most MSS. of the A^-in and many of the Akbarnama give 
Eustmn. The Ma^dsir correctly places his name under the letter Z). 

His father’s name was Enstam. His mother — her name is not clearly 
written in the MSS. of the Ma^dsir and Akbarndma, w^hich I have seen, 
either Najtba or was a friend of M^um Anaga {vide No. 19) 

and had free access to the Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam lOian in the 9th year, served under Mu^izz^ ’1-Mulk (No. 61) 
against ^Abd^ Tlah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year he served 
under Mirza ^Aziz Koka in the battle of Patan {vide No. 77), distinguished 
himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza, and got a flag. In 
the 22nd year he was appointed to the Suba of Ajmir, and got Eantan- 
bhur as tuywl. His administration was praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year Uchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sur Das, 
Tiluksi, sons of Eaja Bihari Mai’s brother, came without permission from 
the Panjab to Luni (?), their native town, and caused disturbances. 
Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on Kachhwahas, advised them to 
return to obedience ; but his leniency only rendered the rebels more 
audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so ; but 
he did it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the 
fight, ^ the three nephew^s of the Eaja were killed. Dastam received a 

^ The geographical details given in the Akbarnama are unsatisfactory. 

Abu ’l"Fazi mentions the Qasba (small town) of Luni as the birth-place of the 
Kachhwaha rebels ; the fight, he says, took place in a village {^nmvza^) of the name 
of Tlhori, SbXLcl Bastam died at Sherpur, which is also called a Qasba. But the Akbar- 
nama leaves the reader to find out where these three places are. The Tabaqdt, in its list 
of grandees, fortunately says that Dastam Elhan was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Bantanbhur. The only places near Rantanbhur which resemble the above three are 
Bounlee, Tohra, and Shergarh, as given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpur Territory for 
1850. The road from Shergarh (about 4 miles S.E. of Rantanbhur)to Bounlee is bisected 
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wound from Uckla, who had attacked him from an ambush. Wounded 
as he was, he attacked Uchla, and killed him. Immediately afterwards 
he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him again on horseback — 
a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
w^ere totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his -wounds, two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar said 
that even D.’s mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because D., -with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him. 

The Ma^asif says he was a Commander of Three Thousand, Eantan- 
bhur was then given to Mirza ^Abdurrahim (No. 29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. Shahbaz ^an-i Kambu. 

Eegarding the tribe called Kamhu^ vide Beames’ Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot’s Glossary, I, 304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazaj ) : — 

^ (LmJ 005 

. doltOO* -Aj 

•• • I j" y* j 

‘‘ The Afghans are the first, the Kambus the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels ” 

must be very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, it 
was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz w^as Haji Isma^il, a disciple of the 
renowned saint Baha*^^ d-Din Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him an ash'afl^ or goldmuhr, for the name of every prophet 
he would mention ; but as Baha^^'^ ’d-Din could not pay the money, 
Haji Isma^^il took the beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrafi 
for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Isma^il acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was 
defective, whereupon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the 
Kambus are proverbial in Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of 
apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors had done ; but the excellent way in which he performed 


by the Banas Kiver. Eantanbhur lies in the angle formed by the conilnence of the 
Ciiambal and the Banas, and Bonnlee lies about 30 miles of it. There are two 

villages of the names oi Tohra, one about 3 miles S.W. of Bounlee, and the other S. of it, 
on the right bank of the Banas. or Bauli, would be or which will 

be found below as the head of a Pargana in Sarkar Bantanbhur,” and the change of J.j 
to is very simple. The greatest differencelies in Sherpur and 

The Akbarnama says the fight took place on the 10th Aban of the 2oth year 
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the duties of hotivdl, drew Akbar’s attention, to him, and he was made an 
Amir and appointed Mw Tozak (quarter master). 

In the 16th year, w^hen Lashkar Khan (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sli. 
was appointed Mir Bal^shi. In the 21st year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpur, especially against Kallah, son of Kay Earn, and 
grandson of Ray Maldeo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwana. Sliahbaz 
first took Fort Daigur (?),^ where a large number of Rathor rebels were 
killed ; after this he took Dunara, from where he passed on to Siwanah, 
which on his arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Raja Gajpati.^ This 
Raja was the greatest Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services 
during Mun^im’s expedition to Bengal. But when Da^’ud, king of Orisa, 
invaded Bengal after Mun^im’s death at Gaur in 983, Gajpati rebelled 
and plundered several towns in Bihar. Farhat I^an (No. 145) tuyulddr 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarataq Khan, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the fight. When Shahbaz approached, Gajpati fled ; 
but Sh. followed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespur, where the whole family of the Raja was captured. Sh. then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpati’s son. About 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its Af^an commander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzafiar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

In the 23rd year (986) Sh. marched against the proud Eana Partab, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of Kobhalmir (called on our maps 
Komalnair, on the frontier between Udaipur and Jodhpur, lat. 25° 10'). 
The Rana, unable to defend it, escaped in the disguise of a Sanndsl 
when the fort was taken. Goganda and Udaipur submitted likewise. 
Sh. erected no less than 50 thanas in the hills and 35 in the plains, from 
Udaipur to Pur Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda, 
son of Ray Surjan Hada (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. 
After this, Sh. was sent to Ajniir, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

^ The MSS. have _^/ij , which I cannot find on the maps. There are many places of 
a similar name, S.W. of Jodhpur, near which it must lie. Dunara {most MSS. have 
lies on the right bank of the Luni, »S.W, of Jodhpur. Here Shahbaz crossed {^ubur) and 
went to Siwanah, which lies N.W. S. of Dunara, about 10 miles from the left bank of the 

LunL' . ' .. 

^ So according to the best MSS. Stewart calls him Gujety, the Lakhnau Akbarnama 
(III, 140) Kaji, and the Edit. Bibl. Indica. of Bada,oni, KacMtt, (p. 179, 2S4, 28j>) and 
Kapil (p. 237), which forms are also found in the Lakhnau edition of the Akbarnama. 
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AVTien the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sb. was ordered to go 
to Bibar ; but be did not agree with M. ^Azlz Koka — for Sb. could not 
bear to be second or third — and carried on the war independently of bim, 
defeated ‘^Arab Bahadur, and marched to Jagdespur. At that time the 
report reached him that Ma^’sum Khan FaranMiiidi (No. 157) had rebelled, 
and ^Aiab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh. therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultanpur Bilkari, 26 kos 
from Awadh (Fayzabad). Ma^sum, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. 
to flight, and followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpur, a 
distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a rumour spread in the army of the 
enemy that Ma'^sum had been killed, which caused some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma^^sum got wounded, 
and withdrew to Awadh (Fayzabad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma^sum 
could not hold himself in A’wadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. again went to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence 
by his pride ; and when once, at a parade, the BalAshis had placed the 
young Mirza Khan (No. 29) above him, he gave vent openly to his anger, 
was arrested, and put under the charge of Eay Sal Darbari (No. 106). 

But an officer of Sh.'s usefulness could ill be spared, and whenM. ^Aziz 
in the 28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up Ma^sum Khan Kabuli to Ghoraghat, 
and defeated him. He then followed him to Bhati (p. 365), plundered 
Baktarapur, the residence of ^Isa, took Sunnargaw, and encamped on 
the Brahmaputra, dsa afforded Ma^sum means and shelter ; but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace : an Imperial 
officer was to reside as Sunnargaw ; Ma^sum was to go to Makkah ; and 
Sh. w^as to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
and when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he had to retreat to Tanda, all advantage being thus 
lost. He reported matters to Court, and the tuyulddrs of Bihar were 
ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed up Ma^sum. 
In the 30th year, he and SMiq Khan (vide No. 43) quarrelled. Subse- 
quently, Sh. marched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment to 
Kolrra (iN ^i), which lies between Orisa and the Dakhin’h Madhu 
Singh, the Zainindar of the district, was plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa*’id (No. 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. returned 
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to Court. Ill tlie 34tli year, he was made Kohvdl of the army. He was then 
sent against the Af^ans of Sawad ; but he left his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdUq to M. ShahruMi, 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the Dakhin. During the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Naw, “ which is called Burhdnabdd,’’ asked the Imperialists for 
protection ; but as they were mostly Shi^as, Sh., in his bigotry, fell 
upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langar-i- 
Duwdzda Imam, the very name of which must have stunk in Sh.’s 
nostrils.* The inhabitants seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mu^uls ” emigrated. The Prince was irritated ; and when 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43) was appointed his atdllq, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrul^, and transferred 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajmir as Commander of the mangold 
of Prince Salim (Jahangir), whom Akbar had asked to go from Ilahabad 
against the Eana. But Sh. was now about seventy years old, and as he 
had been in the habit of eating quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from 
pain in his hands and wrists. He got well again, but had in Ajmir another 
attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th year (1008). 
Salim took quickly possession of Sh.’s treasures, went back to Ilahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude 
towards his father. 

Shahbaz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir within the 
hallowed enclosure of Mu^in-i Chishti. But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams of the custodians, and told them that 
Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome. 

Shahbaz w^as proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. 
His opposition to Akbar’s “Divine Faith” had been mentioned above 
(p. 197). He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on his signet. His Sunni zeal, no doubt, 
retarded his promotion as much as his arrogance ; for other less deserving 
officers held higher commands. He observed with great strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fathpur and seized 
Shahbaz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the ^asr, 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abu l-Fath (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim ^Ali who stood near him, “ I shall indeed 
call Shahbaz a pious man, if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is ’with the emperor ’’ ; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court). "l^Tien the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the 
emperor. Oh,” replied Akbar, you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission.” But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp 
of the emperor, spread his dufatta shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his vird (voluntary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head slapping all the while, and saying, Get up ! ” Abu d-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abu d-Fath says that Shahbaz was an excellent and faithful servant ; 
but he blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that he found the Pams stone {vide Book III, 
Suba of Malwa), His military contingent was ahvays complete and in 
good order ; during his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening he distributed 100 Ashrajls to the memory of 
the renowned \s-siqlay7i ({) (^Abd^ d-Qadu-i Jilani). To the 

Rambus he gave so much, that no Kambu in India was in bad 
circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir Balhshi he introduced the Dagh law, the 
most important military reform of Akbar’s reign {vide pp. 252, 265, 266). 

Shahbaz’s brother, Karam^ dlah, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj {Ma^dsir), The Ma^dsir mentions a son of Shahbaz, 
Ilham'^ dlah. He was Wdqi^a-natvls (p. 268) of the Sarkar of Baglana, 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Ranbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shahjahan was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 13th year, BaMsM and Wdqi^a-natvis of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He held the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shah] ahan’s reign.^ 

81. Barwish Muhammad Uzbak. 

The Ma^dsir says nothing about this grandee ; the MSS. of the 
TaJagdi? merely say that he was dead in 1001. 


^ Kantaz Khan is wrongly called Niyaz J^an in the Ed. Bibl. Indiea of the Padishah, 
I. b., p. 314 ; but in II, p. 740, of the same Avork, Ranhciz J^dn as in the Tuzuk, 

Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuh, p. 159, says that Banbaz’s name was 'Udh ; 

but this is a most extraordinary name, and therefore likely to be wrong. It should, 
perhaps, he 

In the list of Akbar’s grandees in the Tabaqdt, Nizam says, “ At pre.senfc (in 1001) 
Shahbaz is Mir Bakbshi of Malwa."’ 
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From the ATclarndma (Lucknow edition, II, p. 137) we see that he 
was a friend of Bayram. He was sent by Bayram together with Miizaffar 
^Ali (No. 37, and p. 332, 1. 6) to Sher Muhammad Diwana, who dispatched 
both fettered to Court. 

His name occurs again in the Akharndma (Lucknow edition, 11, p. 250 
— where for Barwlsh Uzbak Khwdja, read Danvlsh JJzbak o Muzaffar 
Khwdja). From the fact that Abu 1-Fazl has given his name in this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Bayram’s submission. 

82. Shay^ Ibrahim, son of Shay^ Musa, elder brother of ShayMi 
Salim of Fathpur Sikri. 

His father, ShaylA Musa, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had 
at first no children, he asked the Sikri ShaylAs to pray for him, which 
they did ; and as at that time one of Akbar’s wives became pregnant 
(with Salim), Akbar looked upon the Shayl^s with particular favour. 
To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes its elevation. 

ShaylA Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the 
princes. In the 22nd year he was made Thanahdar of Ladla,i, and 
suppressed the disturbances. In the 23rd year he was made Governor 
of Fathpur Sikri, In the 28th year he served with distinction under 
M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and -was with Vazir Khan 
(No. 41) in his expedition against Qutlu of Orisa. When Akbar, in the 
30th year, went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agra, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 

According to the Tabaqdt^ he was not only the brother but also the; 
son-in-law of ShayMi Salim-i Sikriwal. 

83. ^Abd’^ ’1-Matlab Khan, son of Shah Budagii Klian (No. 52). 

The Ma^dsif makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 

Hundred. 

^Abd^ T-Matlab accompanied Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17) on his. 
expedition to Mirtha. In the 10th year he served together with his. 
father under Mu^^izz^ ’1-Mulk (No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of IQiayrabad. In the 12th year 
he served under Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31) against 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to his in Mai wa. 

In the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. *^Aziz Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 433). In the 23rd year, when 
Qutb^^ ’d-Din’s men (No. 28) brought Muzaffar Husayn Mirza from the 
Dakhin to Court, *^Abd^ T-Matlab attached himself as convoy and sa^w the 
Mirza safely to Court. In the 25th year he accompanied Isma^il Quli: 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat KhanAArab. In the 
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following year he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of ^Ali Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul 
In the 27th year, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in Kalpi, 
his jagir. 

In the 30th year he accompanied M. ^Aziz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sent, t'wo years later, against Jalala Tariki, the Af^an rebel. One 
day, Jalala fell upon the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Nurin Khan (No. 212), Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroya Kh an 
(No. 168). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg, 
routed Jalala, who escaped to the mountains. ^Abd^ T-Matlab '' had 
not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight ’I He seems to have taken this to heart ; for when the victorious 
army returned to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He died soon after. 

His son, Sherzad, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 
200 horse. 

84. I^tibar Khan, the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was ^Ambar. He was 
one of Babar’s Eunuchs. MTien Humayun left Qandahar for ^Iraq, he 
despatched I^tibar and others to conduct Maryam Makani ( Akbar ’s 
mother) to his camp. In 952 he left Kabul and joined the emperor, who 
attached him to Prince Akbar’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign he accompanied Akbar’s mother 
and the other Begams from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him 
Governor of Dihli, where he died. 

He must not be confounded with No. 86. 

85. Eaja Bir Bal [Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Das {Ma^dsir ; the Ed. Bibl. 
Indica of Badd^om, II, p. 161, calls him Brahman Dds) and was a Blidt, 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call hddfarosh, '' dealers 
in encomiums.’' He was very poor, but clear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension. According to Bada,oni, he came soon after 
Akbar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his bonmots in a short time 
made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kab Edy, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,^ 
and had him constantly near himself. 


^ Just as Jotilc Uay the (Hindu) Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet Laureate 
[Fay?I] had the title of MaUk^\'sh 8hu^ara, or “ King of Poets 
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In tke IStb. year Eaja Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nargakot 
was given to Kab Ray as jagir. He also received the title of Raja Bir 
Bar. But Jai Chand’s son, Budh Ohand (or Budhi Ch., or Badi Ch. — 
the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Nagarkot, and Husayn Quli Rhart 
(No. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirza, as related above, forced Husayn Quli to raise the siege, and Bir 
Bar, in all probability, did not get his jagir. He accompanied AkbaT 
on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad, 24th Rabi^^ II, 981. (Vide 
note to No. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year he was sent 
with Ray Lon Karan to Dungarpur, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar’s Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chand (No. 89) to Court. 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Court. In the 34th year Zayn ’Khan 
Koka marched against the Yusuf za,is in Bijur and Sawad ; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with 
Hakim Abu J-Fath (No. 112). It is said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abti fl-Eazl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell on the latter, 
much against Akbar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 214, 367). 
Bir Bar and nearly 8,000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat— 
the severest defeat which Akbar’s army ever suffered.^ 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar’s loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this subject in Abu T-Fazl’s Maktubdt. 

The following passages from Bada,oni(£^d BiU, Ind., pp. 357, 358) are 
of interest — “Among the silly lies — ^they border on absurdities — which 
during this year (995) were spread over the country, was the rumour that 
Bir Bar, the accursed, was still alive, though in reality he had then for some 
time been burning in the seventh hell. The Hindus by whom His Majesty 
is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he was for Bir Bar’s loss, and 
invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills of Nagarkot, 
walking about with Jogis and Sannasis. His Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account 
of the defeat which he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufzajs ; and 
it was, besides, quite probable that he should have been seen with Jogis, 


^ A similar catastrophe befell Awrangzib, when several thousand soldiers of the army 
commanded by Amin Khan were killed in the Khaibar Pass, on the 3rd Muharram, 1083, 
or 21st April, 1672. Ma^asir-i ^Alamgin, p. 117. Vide Journal A. 8, Bengal for 1862, 

p. 261. 
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inasmucli as he had never cared for the world. An Ahadi was therefore 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into the truth of the rumour, w^hen it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

'' Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at Kalinjar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
on his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to rub his body with oil ; from that time, however, 
Bir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court ; and the Hindu Krori (collector) got hold of some poor 
innocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krori could, of course, send 
no barber to Court ; he therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. His Majesty actually went through a second mourning; but he 
ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They were for 
some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty 
before, and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
still in the mouths of the people of Hindustan. 

The hatred which Bada,oni Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) and other pious 
Muslims showed towards Bir Bar {vide pp. 192, 198, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar’s eldest son, Lola, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No. 387). He was a spendthrift ; and as he got no 
promotion, and his property was squandered away, he resigned court 
life, and turned faqir, in order to live free and independent (end of 46th 
year). 

86. Ikhlas Khan I^tibar, the Eunuch. 

The Ma^dsir does not give his name. The list of Akbar’s grandees in 
the Tabaqdt ho.s^ the short remark that IMilas Khan was a Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Bahar Khan (Muhammad) Asgjiar, a servant of Humayiin. 

The name of this grandee is somewKat doubtful, as some MSS. read 

Bahadur Khan. The iia^dsir does not give his name. The list of the 
Tahaqdt mmtiom a Bahar Khan, a Khasa Khayl Afghan, who held 
a command of Two Thousand ”, Bahar Khan Khasa Kh ayl is also 
mentioned in several places in the AJobarndma.. He is therefore most 
probably the same as given by Abu T-Eazl in this list. Perhaps we have 
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to read PaJiar Khan, instead of Bahdr Khan ; vide No. 407. The notice 
in the Tabaqdt implies that he was dead in 1001. 

88. Shah Fakhr’^ ’d-Din, son of Mir Qasim, a Musawi Sayyid of 
Mashliad. 

Shall FaMir^^ ’d-Din came, in 961, with Humayun to India. In the 
9th year of Akbar’s reign he served in the army which was sent against 
^ Abd^ ’llah Klian Uzbak (No. 14) . In the 16th year he was in the manqald, 
or advance corps, commanded by IDi an-i Kalan (No. 16). When Akbar 
arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and Hakim ‘^AyiP^ d-Mnlk to Mir Abu 
Turab and I^timad Khan (No. 67). On the road he fell in with the 
former, and went to I^timad whom he likevdse induced to pay his respects 
to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) and 
was present in thebattle of Patan (p. 433) . He was also among the grandees 
who accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrat (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Alcbamdma we have to read 24:th Rabl^ II, for 
4:th RahV' I). After this, he was made Governor of Ujjain, and received 
the title of Naqdbat ^dn?- In the end of the 24th year, he was made 
Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Tarso Muhammad Khan (No. 32), 
where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (986, Tabaqdt), 

89. Eaja Earn Chand Baghela. 

A few MSS. read Bhagela, which form Tod says is the correct one. 
Baghela, however, is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Raja of Bhath (or Bhattah, as the Ma^dsir spells it). 
Among the three great Rajas of Hindustan whom Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rajas of Bhath are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer 
Tansin, regarding whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
book. His fame had reached Akbar ; and in the 7th year, the Emperor 
sent JalaD ’d-Din Qurclii (No. 213) to Bhath, to induce Tansin to come 
to Agra. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse Akbar ’s request, 
sent his favourite, with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agra, and the first time that Tansin performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two lakhs of rupees. Tansin remained with 
Akbar. Most of his compositions are mitten in Akbar’s name, and his 
melodies are even nowadays everywhere repeated by the people of 
Hindustan., ,, 

When Asaf Khan (I) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 396)^ he came in 


^ The Lucknow Edition of the Alcharnama (III, p. 222) calls him Nagtb-Khdn {2). 
^ On p. 396, Ram Ghand is by mistake called Ram Chandr. 
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contact with. Earn Chand ; but by timely submission tbe Eaja became 
a servant ” of Akbar. In the 14th year Yam Chand lost Fort Kalmjar, 
as related on p. 399. He sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from 
distrust would not pay his respects personally. In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at Shahabad, he ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath ; but Bir Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey 
him to Court. Eaja Bir Bar and Zayn Koka were selected for this office, 
and Earn Chand came at last to Court, where he was well received. 

E. Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Eaja. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell from his palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 38th year (1001 ; vide p. 385). His sudden death 
led to disturbances in Bandhu, of which Bikramajit, a young relation of 
Earn Chand, had taken possession. Akbar therefore sent Eaja Patrdas 
(No. 196) with troops to Bandhu, and the Mughuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations {tlidnas). At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent Isma^il Quli Khan (No. 46) to 
Bandhu, to convey Bikramajit to Court (41st year), their intention being 
to prevent Bandhu from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a siege of eight months and several 
days, Bandhu was conquered (42nd year). 

In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Earn Chand, was made 
Eaja of Bandhu. In the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Earn Chand, acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli. 
In the 8th year of Shahjahan vrhen ^Abd^^ Hah Klian Bahadur marched 
against the refractory zamindar of Eatanpur, Amr Singh brought about 
a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Anup Singh. 
In the 24th year, when Eaja Pahar Singh Bundela, Jagirdar of Chaura- 
gadh, attacked Anup, because he had afforded shelter to Dairam, a 
zamindar of Chauragadh, Anup Singh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Eewa (which after the destruction of Bandhu had been the family 
seat) to the hills. In the 30th year, however, Sayyid Salabat Khan. 
Governor of Ilahabad {vide p. 427), conducted him to Court, where Anup 
turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn of Khurasan. 

He Avas Mir BaT^slilmdiMw^Arz^ In the llthyear MuzaffarKhan. 
(No. 37) had him deposed. In the 16th year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar, and challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and then put him into prison. 
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He was subsequently released, and attacbed to Mim^im’s Bengal 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi (p. 406) he was severely wounded. Though 
his wounds commenced to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his 
health, and died, a few days after the battle, in Orisa. 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers {Ma^dsir, 

1,000). 

The Ma^dsir has a long note in justification of the extraordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of Lashlcar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abu T-Hasan 
Mashhadi, and by Shahjahan on Jan Msar Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmud (p. 427). In the 17th 
year he served in the manqdla, which, under the command of Khan-i 
Kalan (No. 16), was sent to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, 
he was ordered with other Amirs to pursue the sons of Sher Khan Fiiladi 
(p. 432), who had removed their families and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of Imperialists. When 
Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to Mirza Abd^ 
’r-Eahim (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Shah Mirza, and Sher 
Khan Fuladi, besieged Patan ; but they dispersed on the approach 
of M. '^Aziz. 

In the 20th year S, A. and his nephews S. Qasim and S. Hashim 
quelled the disturbances in which Jalal^d’-Din Qurchi (No. 213) had lost 
his life. In 984 he served under Shahbaz Eban (No. 80) in the expedition 
to Siwanah. According to the Tabaqdt, which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abu T-Fazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 300, 1. 11 from belovr. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s son, S, Jamdl^ 'd-Dm was killed by the untimely 
explosion of a mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 398). 

This S. Jamah^ ’d-Drn must not be confounded with the notorious 
S. Jamffi^ ’d-Din who was executed in 993 {Badd,om II, 346). He was a 
grandson of S. Mahmud (No. 75) S. Qasim being called his uncle. 

92. Kakar ^Ali Khaxi-i Chishti. 

He came with Humayun to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973) he 
was sent together with Shah Quli Naranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katanga, 
because Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. 
Kakar served also under Mu^izz^ T-Mulk (No. 61) and was present in 
the battle of Khayrabad. He took part in the bloody fight at Sarnal 
(middle of Sha^^ban, 980 ; vide p. 353). He was then attached to Mun^im’s 
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corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and his son 
were killed (end of 981 ; Ma^dsir, 980). 

93. Ray Kalyan Mai, Zammdar of Bikanir. 

He is the father of Ray Singh (So. 44), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 384. 

94. Tahir Khan, Mir Fara^at, son of Mir l^urd, who was atdUq 
to Prince Hindal. 

His name is not given in the Ma^dsir. The Tahaqdt merely says that 
he was a grandee of Humayun, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, 
the rank of a Commander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, 
he had a son Bdqi Khan, who likewise served under Alrbar. 

From the Ahhaimdma (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we see that’ he 
was one of Akbar’s companions. Together with Dastam Klian (No. 79) 
Qutluq Qadam Khan (No. 123), Peshraw Edian (No. 280), Hakim^l-Mulk, 
Miiqbil Khan, and ShimM Khan (No. 154), he assisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad Khwaja Mu^azzam, brother of Akbar's mother. 

95. Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, he is often called Shah Muhammad 
|Qian-i QandaharL The Ma^dsir says that the name of the town of 
Qalat is generally spelt mth j, Q ; but that the Hazaras pronounce 
Kaldt, with a K. 

Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bayram, and was with him 
in Qandahar, which Humayun had given Ba 3 ^ram as jdglr. Bayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.’s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was 
then governor of Dawar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahar to him ; but S. M. discovered the plot and killed the con- 
spirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahar. S. M. knew that 
he could expect no assistance from Humayrm, and wrote to Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia that it was Humayun’s intention to cede Qandahar ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. 
Tahmasp sent 3,000 Turkman troopers furnished by the jdgtrddrs of 
Sistan, Farah, and Garmsii*. Their leader, ^All Yar, surprised Bahadur 
and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keep 
Dawar. He therefore fled to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but wmuld 
not hand over the town. Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, 
Sultan Husayn Mirza, son of Bahram Mirza (m& No. 8), Wall 
Khalifa Shamlu, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lasted 
for some time, vwhen Sultan Husayn Mirza felt disgusted and withdrew. 
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'fahinasp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Ilusayn Mirza with ^.Ali 
vSiiltan, Governor of Shiraz, to Qandahar, with positive orders to take 
tlie town. ‘^Ali Sultan was shot during the siege, and Sultan Husayii 
Mirza remained encamped before the town without doing anything. 
At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime had succeeded to the 
throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, according 
to Humayun’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the 
Ma^ddr^ differs from Munshi Sikandar’s version of his great work entitled 
^Alamdm-yi Sikandan. According to that history, Tahmasp, at the very 
first request of Shah Muhammad sent Sultan Husayn Mirza with Wall 
^alifa and other nobles to Qandahar. They defeated Bahadur ; but 
as S. M. would not hand over Qandahar, Tahmasp sent ^Ali Sultan with 
a stronger army, and appointed Sultan Husayn Mirza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahar. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; but as he 
got no assistance from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan. 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar’s 
reign in India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the ranlc of a 
Commander of Two Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968) 
he led the van in the battle near Sarangpur, in which Baz Bahadur lost 
Malwa, and served, in the 9th year, in the war against ^Abd^ filali Kh an 
Uzbak (Ko. 14). In the 12th year he was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th year he was among the auxiliaries of Mirza ^Aziz Koka, and was 
wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 432). 

Kegarding ^Adil J^an, S. M.’s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Bay Surjan Hada. 

He is often merely called Eay Hada. The Hadas are a branch of the 
Cliaulians. The Sarkar of Rantanbhur is called after them Hddautl. 

Eay Surjan was at first in the service of the Rana, and defied the 
Mii^iils, because he thought himself safe in Rantanbhur. Akbar, after 
the conquest of Chitor (p. 398), besieged in the end of the 13th year, 
Rantanbhur, and E. S., despairing of holding out longer — the siege 
having lasted about a month — sent his sons Dauda and Bhoj (No. 175) 
to Al^bar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honour. When they were taken behind the tent 
enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 
rushed sword in hand towards the audience tent, and killed several 
people, among them Shaylh Baha^ T-Din Majziib of Bada,on, but was 
cut down by one of Muzaffar Khan's men. As R. S.’s sons were entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them; 
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and lie sent them hack to their father. At R. S.’s request, Hnsayn Qiili 
Khan (No. 24) was then sent to the Fort and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. 
Eantanbbur was annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). 

R. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 

Soon after, Danda fled and created disturbances in Bundi. Zayn 
Khan Koka (No, 34), R. S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent 
to Bundi, which was conquered in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest, R. S. was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda w^ho 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Edian (p. 436). 
Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaffar’s (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The Mxh^dsif does not mention the year of his death. From the Tahaqdt, 
it is clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For E. S.’s son, Ray Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. Shaham ^an Jala,ir. 

Jald^ir is the name of a Cha^ta,i tribe. 

Shaham’s father was Baba Beg, who had been under Humayun, 
governor of Jaunpur. Baba Beg also took part in the battle of Chausa, 
in which Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
the Begams. In attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afghan near the imperial tent. 

Shaham Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966) he served together with the two 
Jala,irs, mentioned below, Haji Muhammad Khan-i Sistani (No. 55), 
Chalma Beg (58), Kamal IGian, Ghakkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Zaman (No. 13) in the Jaunpur District against the Af^ans. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of *^AdlI, 
Mubariz Khan, after Bayram’s death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Mu^uls. In the 10th year Sh. Kh. served against Kh an Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under Mun^^ini in the Bengal and Orisa 
wars, was present in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mai 
the Afghans to Bhadrak(p. 406). After Mun^im’s death at Gaur (p. 407),. 
the grandees put Sh. Hi. in command of the army till the Emperor should 
send a new commander. In the 21st year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Ma]iall(p. 350). In the 24th year h.e 'w^xsjdgwddr of Hajipur (opposite 
Patna). After MuzafiaPs death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mai had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa*^Id-i BadaMishi, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued ^Arab BahMur, whom Shahbaz Khan 
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(p. 438) iiad defeated. In tke 26tli year Sli. was stationed at Narhaii. 
In this year, Ma^suin Khan-i FaranlAudi (No. 157) had been driven by 
the imperialists from Bahradch over Kalyanpiir to Mnhammadabad, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaiinpur. Sh. Hi. from 
Narhan, Pahar Khan (No. 407) from G-hazipur and Qasinx from Jaldpur, 
united their contingents, and pursued Ma^sum so effectually that he 
applied to M. ^Aziz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 
32nd year he was made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli. 
In the end of the same year he accompanied Sultan Murad, who conducted 
M. Sulayman (No. 5) to Court. In the beginning of the 33rd year he 
assisted Sadiq Hian (No. 43) in his expedition against Jalala Tariki 
in Terah, 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the PanjMo, Akbar 
made Dihli his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
Asir war, and died during the siege of that fort, Zi Hijjah, 1009. 

The Tahaqdt says that Shaham Khan was in 1001 a Commander of 
Two Thousand. 

The Akbarndma mentions two other Jala,ir Grandees : — 

1. Sultan Husaijn Khan Jald.ir, He was mentioned above, p. 417, 1. 3. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jald^ir. The Tahaqdt says of him, he is an 
old Amir, and is at present (1001) mad.” He served under l^an Zaman 
in the war with Hemu. In the beginning of the 4th year all three Jala,irs 
served under Hian Zaman against the Afghans in the Jaimpur District. 

98. Asaf Kh an (III), [Mirza Qiwam^ d’-Din] Ja^far Beg, son of 
Badi^^ '■’z-Zaman of Qazwin. 

His father Mirza Badi^^ 'z-Zaman was the son of Agha Mulla Dawatdar 
of Qazwin {vide p. 398). M. Badi, during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, 
had been vazir of Kashan, and Ja^far had also been introduced at the 
Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (986), Ja^far Beg came to India, and 
was presented to Akbar by his uncle M. Gh iyas^ ki-Din ^x4.]i Asaf Khan 
II (No. 126), on his return from the Idar expedition. Thenew^ Ddc^ law 
having then been introduced, Akbar made Ja^far a Commander 
of Twenty (Biaifi) and attached him to the DdWiilis (p. 252) of his 
uncle. According to Badd^onl (III, 216) people attributed this minimum 
of royal favour to the malice of Ja^far’s uncle. The post was so low 
that Ja^far threw it up in disgust and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzaffar Hian (No. 37) had just been appointed governor. He was -with 
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him when the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
Shams^^ 'd-Din-i lOiafi (No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja^far and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Fathpur, Ja^far met with a better reception than 
before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got the title of Asaf Khan, He was also appointed Mir Baldishi, vice 
Qazi ^Ali. In his first expedition, against the Eana of Udaipur, Asaf 
was successful. 

In the 32ncl year he was appointed Thanadar of Sawad (Swat), 
vice Isma^^il Quli Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 388, where for 
WaijuT read Bijur), In the 3Tth year Jalala Eawshani fled to ^Abd^^ llah 
Khan Uzbak, king of Turan ; but finding no support, he returned to 
Terah, and stirred up the Afridi and tJrakza,i Afghans. Asaf was sent 
against him, and with the assistance of Zayn ]^an Koka, defeated 
Jalala. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists ; 
his women were given to 'Wahdat ^Ali, who was said to be Jalala’s 
brother, while the other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year Asaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf ^an (No. 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagir holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshar, and 
Hasan *^Arab were the most important. The cultivation of Za^faran 
(saffron, vide p. 89) and hunting were declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi ^Ali, i.e, at one 
lakh of Marwars, at 24 dams each {vide p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmh, and returned to Lahor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was made Governor of the province. In the 44th 
year (beginning of 1008) he was appointed Dnvdn-i hidl vice Patr Das 
(No. 196). 

In 1013 Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar ; but a 
reconciliation w^as effected by Akbar ’s mother, and Salim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrat as tvAjiil, 
and gave up the Subas of Ilahabad and Bihar, of which during his 
rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to Asaf, who, more- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir’s accession, Asaf w^as called to Court, and appointed 
atdllq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Eana. 
The expedition w^as, ho’vvever, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 
Khusraw. In the 2nd year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing Khusraw^’s 
revolt, left Labor for Kabul, andasSharif Khan Amir^l-Umara^ remained 
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dangerously ill in India, Asaf was made Vakil and Conimander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels.^ But he 
never trusted Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Asaf’s 
death (Tuziih, p. 109). 

From the time of Akbar’s death, the kings ^ of the Hakhin had been 
restless, and Malik ^Ambar had seized upon several places in the Balaghat 
District. The lOian Ehanan (No. 29), vdth his usual duplicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the 
DaMiin, with Asaf ^an as atdliq, and the most renowned grandees of 
the Court, as Raja Man Singh (No. 30), Khan Jahan Lodi, lOian-i A^zam 
(No. 21), ^Abd^ llah Khan, each in himself sujfhcient for the conquest 
of a country.'' But incessant drinl^ing on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amirs, spoiled every- 
thing, and the Mu^uls suffered a check and lost their prestige. Not 
long after, in 1021, Asaf died at Biirhampur. The TdriJch of his death 
is : — 

Liw?, A hundred times alas ! for Asaf Khan. 

The Tuzuh (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Asaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was 
an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
sufficient for him to know the contents of. a page. He was a great horti- 
culturist, planting and lopping off branches with his own hands in his 
gardens ; and he often transacted business with a garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of Akbar’s 
disciples (p. 218-9). He was one of the best poets of Akbar's age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled Nurndma raiilvS after 
Nizam's Shmn Khusratv. Vide below among the poets of Akbar's 
reign. 

Asaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

Hisso7is. 1. MlrzaZayn'^'h^Abidm, He .was a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 500 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan's reign. 
He had a son Mlrzd Ja^ far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing 
under the same taMaUus (Ja^far). He, Zahid ^an Koka, and M. Shafi 
(Pddishdhndma ; Saqi, Ma^dsw) son of Sayf ^an, were such intimate 
friends, that Shahjahan dubbed them sih ydr, the three friends." He 

^ It was customary under the Mu^ul Government to confer a pen- box or a golden 
inkstand, or both, as insignia on Diwans. When such officers were deposed, they generaily 
returned the presents. 

^ Mughul historians do not like to call the rulers of the Dakhiii kings. The word 
which they generally use, is dunyaddr, which is a meaningless title. I have not found 
this title used in histories written before the Akbarndma. 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shah- 
jahan granted and Awrangzib increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Suhrdb Khan, He was under Shahjahan a Commander of Bifteen 
Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahan. 

3. Mlrzd '^All Asghar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. In the Parenda expedition, he created dissensions between 
Shah Shuja^ and Mahabat ^an. He served in the war against Jiijhar 
Bandela, and perished at the explosion of a tower in Fort Dhamunl, 
as related in the PddishdJindma. He had just been married to the daughter 
of Mu^tamid Hian Bahhshi (author of the Iqbdlndma-yi Jahdngin ) ; 
but as no cohabitation had taken place, Shahjahan married her to Khm 
Dawran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mtrzd ^Askan, He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndma mention tAvo relations of 
Asaf — 1. Muhammad Sdlih, son of Mirza Shahi, brother or nephew of 
Asaf. He Avas a Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
second year of Shahjahan’s reign, 2. Muqmi^ a Commander of Fwe 
Hundred, 100 horse. 

XL Commanders of One Thousand and Five Hundred. 

99. Shay^ Farid-i Bnttari. 

The Iqbdlndma^ according to the Ma^dsir^ says he belonged to the 
Miisaim Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the BulAarl Sayyid’s 
trace their descent to Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imam 
^Ali Naqi Alhadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shay^ Farid vras ShaylA ^ Abd^ ’l-Ghafiar of 
Dilili, who when dying desired his family to give up depending on Suyur^al 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
seem to have done. 

ShaylA Farid Avas born at Dihli {Tuztik, p. 68). He entered Akbar’s 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. ^Aziz (Ho. 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command of the Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Vazir Khan 
(Ho. 41) to the neighbourhood of BardAA^an, where Qutlu of Orisa had 
collected his Af^ans. Qutlu haA^ing made proposals of peace, S. F. AA-as 
ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through Qutlu’s 
treachery (uifie Stewart’s Bengal). In the 30th year, he was made a 
Commander of ‘700, and gradually rose, till the 4.0th year, to a command 
of 1,500. HcAvas also appointed Mir BaMishi, and had also for some time 



the BaJtarA Tanm his charge, i.e., he had to settle all matters relating 
to the grants of Jagir holders. ■ 

His elevation under Jahangir was due to the decided support he 
gave Jahangir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Klmsraw at Bhairowal. When Prince Salim 
occupied Ilahabad during his rebellion against his father, appointing 
his servants to mansabs and giving them jdgws, Akbar favoured Prince 
Kh usraw so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, a sort of reconcilation was effected, and SaliinA men were sent to 
Guirat. When Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agra : and M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) and Raja Man 
Singh, who from family considerations favoured Khusraw’s succession, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and asked ShaylA Farid 
to take command. But S. F. did not care for their arrangements and 
went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of Sdlyib^^ 's-sayf iv^ qalam,^ 
and was appointed Mw Ba kJi sM. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014, Prince .Klmsraw 
suddenly left Agra, and went plundering and recruiting to Labor. S. F., 
with other Bukhari and many Barha Sayyids, was sent after him, vdiilst 
Jahangir himself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan 
Amir^^ 1-TJmara®' and Mahabat Khan, who were hostile to S. F., and 
took every possible opportunity of slandering him. Sultan Khusraw 
had gone to Labor and besieged the town, when he heard of S. F.'s 
arrival with 12,000 horse at the Ah~i Sidtdwpur, He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Bi,ah, v/hich S, F. had just crossed. Khusraw was 
immediately attacked. The fight was unusually severe. The Barha 
and BulAari Sayyids had to bear the brunt of the fight, the foimer in 
the van under the command of, Sayf Klian, son of Sayyid Mabmtid Kha^ii 
Kundliwal (p. 427) and Sayyid Jalal. There were about 50 or 60 of the 
Barha Sayyids opposed to 1,500 Badaldishi troopers, and had not S. 
Kamal (mde No. 78) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of PddisMJi saldmat the Barha Sayyids would have been cut 
down to a man. Sayyid Sayf Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jalal 
died a few days after the battle. About four hundred of Kh usraw A 
troopers were killed, and the rest dispersed. Kliusraw's jewel-box fell 


^ This title we also find in old inscriptions, e.g. in those of Tribeni and Satgaw, Hiigli 
Di^itrict. It means JDofd o/ jpew. 
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into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhairowal.^ In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced S. 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana 
of the name of Fathabad, and was given S. F. as a present. He received, 
besides, the title of Murtazd Khan, and was appointed governor of the 
Suba of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented Jahangir with an immense ruby made 
into a ring, which weighed 1 misqdl, 15 surTchs, and was valued at 25,000 Rs. 
As the relations of the Shaykh oppressed the people in Gujrat, he w’-as 
recalled from Ahmadabad {Tuzulc, p. 73). In the 5th year he was made 
governor of the Paiijab. In 1021 he made preparations to invade 
Kangra. He died at Pathan in 1025, and was buried at Dihli {Tuz. p. 1.59). 
At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 5,000 
horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihli, entitled Asdr^' 
^s-Sa7idd%d, No. 77, says that the name of S. F.’s father was Sayyid 
Abmad-i BulAarl. Of Farid’s tomb, he says, nothing is left but an arcade 
(ddldn). But he wrongly places the death of the Shaylh in the 
9th year, or 1033 a.h., instead of in the eleventh year, or 1025 a.d. 
Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a SdrdJ, built by Shaylh Farid in 
Dihli, which has since been repaired by the English Government, and 
is now used as a jail ( cO 1-5- j ? Micma) . 

According to the Tuzvk, p. 65, Salimgadh (Dihli) belonged to S. Farid. 
It had been built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the 
midst {dar miydn) of the Jamna. Akbar had given it to Farid,‘^ 

When Shaylh Farid died, only 1,000 Ashrafis w^ere found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the TdrlJch of his death : — 


^ Bhairowal, on oiir maps Bhyroical, lies on the road from Jalindhar to Amritsir, on 
the right bank of the Bi,ah. After the defeat Khusraw fled northwards with the view 
of reaching Rohtas beyond the right bank of the Jhelnni. He had therefore to cross the 
Rawi, the Chanah, and the Jhelam. On coming to the Chanab, at a X^ace called JShdhpur 
(a very common name in the Panjab), he could not get boats. He therefore went to 
Sodhara, which is also mentioned as a place for crossing in the Tabaqat4 Ndsin — on our 
maps Sodra, N.E. of Vazirahad~and induced some boatmen to take him over. But they 
left him in the lurch, landed him on an island in the middle of the Chanab, and swam back. 
This came to the ears of the Ghaudi of Sodhara, and a report was sent to VAbd^ T-Qasim 
Namakm (Ho. 199), one of Jahangir’s oflScers stationed at Gujrat (at some distance from 
the right bank of the Chanab, opposite to VazirabM). He came, took Khusraw from 
the island, and kept Mm confined in Gujrat. The news of the capture reached jJahangir 
at Lahor on the last Muliarram 1015, i.e. 52 days after Khusraw’s flight from Agra. On 
the 3rd Safar, Khusraw Hasan Beg-i BadaMishi (No. 167), and <?Abd" h-Rahim Kliar. 
were brought to Jahangir in the Mirza Kamran. 

2 The family must have had large possessions in Dihli ; for when Akbar, in the 22nd 
year, visited Dihli, he stayed in Sh. Farid’s mansion, and Abu l-Fazi {Akbarndma, III, 
p. 196) speaks of his extensive possessions along the Jamna. 
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Liji dad, Miurd hurd (1025 a.h.). 

He gave,^ and left (carried off) little.’’ 

Sliayl^ Farid was indeed a man. of the greatest liberality. He always 
gave with his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
day, and received money ; and w^hen he returned the eighth time, Farid 
gave him again money, but told him not to tell others ; else they might 
take the money from him. He gave widows a great deal, and his jagir 
lands were given as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
or soldiers who had been killed. When in Guirat, he had a list made 
of all EuHiari Sayyids in the province,^ and paid for every marriage feast 
and outfit ; he even gave pregnant vromen of his clan money for the same 
purpose for the benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sard, Is. The one in Dihli has been mentioned above. 
Tn Ahniadabad, a mahalla was adorned by him and received as a 
memorial of him the name of Bukhara. In the same town he built the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shah Whjlh^ ’d-Din (died 988 ; Badd,om, III, 43). 
He also built Farlddbdd near Dihli, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Tilpat being included in the pargana of Faiidabad (Elliot’s Glossary, 
Beame’s Edition, II, p. 123). In Labor also, a Mahalla was built by him, 
a large bath, and a cliauh, or bazar. The Government officers under 
him received annually three JMl^ats ; to lus footmen he gave annually 
a blanket, and his sweepers got shoes. He never made alterations in 
his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3,000 picked troopers. Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that of Jahangir did he build a palace for himself. 
He always lived as if on the march. He loaid his contingeiit personally, 
little caring for the noise and tumult incident to such offices. One of his 
best soldiers, an Af^an of the name of Sher lOian, had taken leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, ivhen Sli. Farid was in 
Kalanur on his march to Kangra. The ShayMi ordered Dwarka Das, 
his BaMishl, to pay the man his wnges, and the Ba^shl wrote out the 
Descriptive Roll, and gave the man one day’s pay. But Farid got angry, 
and said, He is an old servant, and though he comes rather late, my 
affairs Lave not fared ill on account of bis absence ; give him his whole 
pay.” The man got 7,000 Es., his whole pay for six years. 


Khurd. eat, enjoyed.- — P.] 

2 In Dilili, Alimadabad, and many other places in Gnjrat do we find Bul^ari .Savvids. 
F^'deXos. 77, 78.' 
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Night and day/’ exclaims the author of \he M.a^dsiT, change as 
before, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, hut India has 
no longer such men. Perhaps they have left for some other country ! ” 

ShayMi Farid had no son. His daughter also died childless. He had 
adopted two yoimg men, Muhammad Sa^id and Mir ]^an. They lived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, 
they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat Khan, whom Jahangir 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. S. F. 
demanded of the emperor Mahabat’s blood ; but Mahabat got together 
several respectable ” mtnesses w^ho maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sa^id, and Shaylh F. had 
to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa^id was alive iix the 20th year of Shahjahan, and was a 
Commander of Seven Hundred, 300 horse {PddishdJin, II, 743). 

Sayyid Jamjar, S. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was 
killed in the battle of Patan (p. 433). 

The (I, b., 316, 313; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid 

Badf, son of Shaylh Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and 
Sayyid Bhakar^ son of Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 
300 horse. 

100. Samanji I^an, son of Ohalma Beg. 

For Samanji ’we often find in MSS. Samdji. The Turkish samdn 
means hay, so that SamMji or Samdnclii would mean one ivho looks after 
the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Ma^dsir, nor the 
TabaqdL Nor have I come across his name in the AJcbarndma. It remains, 
therefore, doubtful whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Samanji Khan vdll be found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi Khan, son of Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 367. The Tahaqdt says that, in 
1001, he was governor of Patan (Gujrat).^ 


^ Tardi K'iiau is also mentioned in Sayyid Alimad’s edition of the Tuzuk, p 19, 1. 15. 
But this is a mistake. It should he Tar Khan, not Tardi Khan. The word ioqmi, l.c., also 
is a mistake, and should be ToqbdK Pages 18, 19, of the Tuzuk tre&t of Akbar’s forced 
march to Patan in Guj rat {vide 343, note, and p. 445). The Ma^am {MB. 77 of 
the Library As. >Soc. Bengal, p. 163, 6.) mentions the 4th BabK T, as the day when Akbar 
left Agra ; but from the Akbarnama (Lucknow Edition, III, 18 if.) it is clear that Akbar 
left Agra on the 24th Eabi<? II, 981, and engaged the enemies on the 0th day after his 
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102. Militar 2^aii, Anis^ ’d-Din, a servaBt of Hiiniayuii. 

The word mihtar, prop, a prince, occurs very often in the names of 
Hiimayun’s servants. Thus mthe Akbamdma (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I, 
p. 269 — a very interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, 
etc., who accompanied the emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar .IQian was the title of Anis^ ’d-Din. He was Humayuii’s 
treasurer on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Rantanbhur had been conquered {vide No. 96), 
the fort was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 21st year (beginning 
of 984) he accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Rana 
Partab of Maiwar, and distinguished himself as leader of the Chandmiml 
(rear). In the 25th year he held Sijdglr in Audh, and distinguished himself 
in the final pursuit of Ma'^sum Khan FaranlAudi (No. 157). 

Allis was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar's death 
a Commander of Three Thousand. According to the Tabaqdt, he was 
in 1001 a Commander of 2,500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If I read the MSS. of the Ma^dsir correctly, he was a Kati, and 
looked upon his tribe with much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. 
It is said that he paid his contingent monthly. 

Hums Khan, his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander 
of Five Hundred, 130 horse. Abu Tdlih, son of Munis Khan, was employed 
as treasurer ( KMzdncM) of the Suba of Bengal. 

103. Ray Burga Sisodia. 

Ray Durga is generally called in the Akbarndma, Ray Durga Chandra - 
wat, (cLr^ 1 ,oc.r>- ). The home of the family was the Pargana of Rampur, 
also called Islampiir, near Chitor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign Ray Durga accompanied Prince 
Murad on his expedition against Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Khan’s .(No. 29) corps, and 
distinguished himself in the Gujrat war. In the 30th year he was with 
M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dalhin. In the 36th year he followed 
Prince Murad to Malwa, and later to the Dalhin. 

In the 45th year Akbar sent him after Muzafiar Husayn Mirza. He 
then accompanied Abu ’1-Fazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on 


departure, i.e. on the 5tli Jumada I, 981 . Hence the date 5th Jumada I, 980, which 
Sayyid Ahmad gives, Tuzuk, p. 18, 1. 16, should be corrected to 5th Jumada I, 981. 

The comparison of the several sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the correction 
of the MSS. is a truly herculean labour, which the want of critical acumen on. the part of 
the editors of our printed historical editions has very much increased. Jh'de No. 104, 

. A. , '29' 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
witliont permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the Timik (p. 63) he had served AlAar for upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Eana 
IJdai Singh, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of 
Commander of Four Thousand. He is said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tahaqat says that hew^as in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Ma^dsir contimies the history of his descendants, from which the 
following tree has been taken. 

Genealogy of the Ra.os of Bammir {Isldmpur), CMtor. 

1 . Bay Durga Sisodiya 

( Chandra wat) 

2. Ba,o Chanda (Jahangir) 

(a) A son (6) Riip Mukiind 

1 I 

3. Ra,o Baiida (Shahjahan) I 

i ■ i 

4. Ra,oHattI Singh (1)0.)^ j 

[hed childless] | 

5. (a) Ra,o Btip Singh — 6. (6) Ba,o Amr Singh 

[died childless] (Awrangzib) 

7. Ra,o Muhkam Singh 

I 

8. Ba,o Gopal Singh 

9. Ba-jO Ratan Singh 

Ea.o Eatan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim 
Khan ( Awrangzib- Jahandar Shah). 

104. Madhu Singh, son of Eaja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 353). In the beginning of the 
21st year (Miiharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Eana 
Kika, and distinguished himself in the battle of Qoganda (21st Eabi'? 
I, 984) .2 In the 30th year he accompanied Mirza Shahrulh (No. 7} 

^ There is some confusion in the MSS. and printed editions regarding his name. Thus 
in the PacUshdhndma, Ed. Bibl. Indica, I, b. 305, he is called Slatfn Singh ; but Ilatli 
Singh in the same work, Voh II, p. 730, and Haihi, on p. 374. 

“ It was said above, p. 361, note 2, that the battle of Goganda was fought in 985. This 
is the statement of the Tabaqdt, which the MaPdsir follows in its biographical note of Baja 
Man Singh. But from the Akbarnd'ina and the History of Bada,oni, who was present in 
the battle, and brought Akbar Man Singh’s report, it is clear that Man Singh set out on 
the 2nd Muliarram, 984, and that the battle took place on the 21st Rabi I," of the same 
year. 

It has been remarked above (p, 383, note 1) that the chronology of the Tabaqdi is 
erroneous. Bada,oni ascribes the errors to the omission of the intercalary days, and a 
confusion of solar and lunar years. Historians should bear this in mind . The Mhamama 
is the only source for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the should he the guide of 

Historians. 
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on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 31st year, after the death of 
Sayyid Jfamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Eaja Bhagwan from 

Tliana Langar, where he was stationed, to “JAIi Masjid, where Man 

feingh was. 

In the 48th year he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2,000 
*0 Tabaqat, he had been, in 1001, a Commander 

of 2,000. 

His son, Chair Sal, or Satr Sal, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a 

Commander of MfteenHundred, 1,000 horse. He was killed together with 

his two sons, Bhim Smgh and Anand Singh, in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year 

of Shahjahan s reign. His third son, Vgar Sen, was a Commander of 

Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide Padishahn, I, p. 294 ■ I b 
pp. 305, 314). ’ > P 1, o., 

ftasim, and 143. Saysdd Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
Mahmud Man of Barha, Kundliwal (No. 75). 

In the 17th year S. Qasim served under Khan '?Alam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad Husayn Mirza, who after his defeat by M. ‘^Aziz 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 21st year, with Hay Hay Singh (No. 44) 
against Sultan De,ora, ruler of Sarohi, and distinguished himself in the 
conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Shahbaz Man (No. 80) 
against the Kana. In the 25th year, when Chandr. Sen., son of Maldeo, 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who had ydyirs in Ajmir, were ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the hardwal of Mirza Khan (No. 29) in the 
Gujrat war. 

^ S. Hashim was lalled in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. S. 
Qasim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed ' Thanadar of 
Patau. M hen Mirza Man went to Court,, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor 
of Ahmadabad, Qasim was again appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against Miizaffar, Jam (zamindar of Little Kachh), and 

Khangar (zamindar of Great Kachh). 

^ On the transfer of Mirza Man, Khan-i A^zam (No. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. Qasimeontinued to serve inGujrat,and distinvuished 
himself especially in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan Murad’s Dakhin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander 
of 1,500. 

Regarding their sons. Bide p. 427. 
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XIL Commanders of Tivelve Himdred and Fifty. 

106. Eay Sal Darbari, Shayliawat. 

He is also called Eaja Ray Sal Darbm; and is the son of Raja Soja, 
son of Ray Ray Mai ShayHiawat, in whose service Hasan Khan Siir 
(father of Sher Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (No. 23), the Kachhwahas at% divided 
into Rajawats and SliayHiawats, To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lo Karan, Ray Sal, etc. ; the former contains Man Singh’s posterity 
(the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term SkaiMmoat, or SJieMdimt, as it is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Shayl^, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 
ShayMi} Hence his descendants are called the Shaylhawat Branch. 

Ray Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darhdn indicates. He 
was in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was 
promoted, and served in the Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sons, each of whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal was in the Dakhin, Madhu Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffians, and occupied Ray Sal’s paternal 
possessions.^ But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal’s Munshi 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s lands. 

After Ray Sal’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
the custom of the Zamindars of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar, Ray Sal’s son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Ahharndma we see that Ray Sal entered early Akbar’s 
service ; for he was present in the battle of Khayarbad (p, 414) in the 
fight at SarnM {vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Ahmaclabad (p. 458, note). 

The PddisJidJmdma (I, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Ray Sal’s, 
Bhoj Raj, who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The "fahaqdt says that Ray SM, was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abu ’1-Fazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
mansah is unusual, and Ray Sal stands alone in this class. It does not 


1 He is the same mihe 8 hai/ Ishp of Jaipur genealogies. ShaylJiJx is said to have been 
a grandson of Udaikaran, twelfth descendant of Dhola Ray (p. *348). 

2 Called in the Khandaror Ghandar, “ near Amber.” Tod mentions 

a Khandbar near Amber. Fide Geogr, Index, Khandar. 
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occur in the lists of Grandees in the PddisJidhndma. From other histories 
also it is clear that the next higher Mansab after the Hazcin was the 
Hazcir o pdnsad% or Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

XII L Commanders of One Thoimmcl. 

107. MuMhb ^Ali ^aii, son of Mir Khalifa. 

This grandee must not be confounded with MvMbb ^AU Khan EaJitdsl 
(p. 466). 

Muhibb ^Ali ^an is the son of Mir Mzam^ ’d-Din ‘^A.li Khalifa, the 
'' pillar of Babar's government He had no faith in Humayun, and 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Khwaja, 
Babar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before Babar's death, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdi’s 
tent ; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thou shalt by and by follow me.’’ He had 
scarcely uttered these wnrds, when he observed Muqim-i Harawi^ in 
the corner of the tent. Muqim reported these words to Mir Klialifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Hialifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babar’s 
death, Humayun to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ^Ali i^an distinguished himself under Babar and 
Humayun. His wife was Kahid Begam, daughter of Qasim Koka. 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar had fallen into the 
hands of ^Abd^ dlah Khan Uzbak, when Qasim stepped forward and said 
that he was Babar, He V7as cut to pieces, and Babar escaped. In 975, 
Nahid Begam went to Thatha, to see her mother, Haji Begam (daughter 
of Slirza Muqim, son of Mirzi Zu l-Nun). After Qasim Koka’s death, 
Haji Begam married Mirza Hasan, and after him, Mirza ^Isa Tarldian, king 
of Sindh (p. 390). Before Nahid Begam reached Thatha Mirza ^Isa died. 
His successor, Mirza Baqi, ill-treated Haji Begam and her daughter. 
Haji Begam therefore collected a few desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqi’s person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and Haji Begam was put into prison. Nahid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sultan Mahmud, 
ruler of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband 
Muhibb ^Ali to Bhakkar ; and he vrould give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Nahid Beg^ did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 

^ Father of the Historian Nizam^ ’d-Hln Ahmad, author of the Tahaqat4 Akhan* 
thm. Drman4 
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in the 16tli year (978), called for Muhibb, wlio bad then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Mnhibb set out, accompanied by M:ujdhid Khan, a son of bis daughter. 
Sa^id Khan (So. 25), Governor of Mnltan, had also received orders to 
assist Mnhibb ; but at Sultan Mahmiid’s request, Muliibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. "WTien he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud said that he had changed his mind : he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance ; but he should do so from 
Jaisalinir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Bort Mathila Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 

took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmud’s uaw, left his master 
and went with 1,500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son, Beg 
O^lu, was accused of ha\dng had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultan Mahmud, Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlu. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 238), the best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultan Mahmud at last sent 
a message to Alvbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who AYas 
to take him (Mahmud) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Allbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesu, BakaAval-begi, to 
Bhaklcar.^ Before Mir Gesu arrived, Siilpn Mahmud had died. Sew 
complications arose on his arrival. Mujahid Hian just besieged Fort 
Ganjaba,^ and his mother Samira Begam (MuMbb’s daughter), who felt 
offended at Akbar’s proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 
Gesu, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim-i Harawi 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesu. 


^ Xhe conquest of Bhakkar is mimitely related hi the Tankh-i Ma^sumt (vide No. 329), 
from which Prof . Dowson in his edition of Elliot’s History of India (I, p. 240 ft.) has given 
extracts. But Abu ’i-Pazl’s account contains a few interesting particulars and differences. 
For Dowson’s Mir Kisu, we have to read Mzr Gesu. His biography is given in the 3ia ^dsir. 
A Generally called dawjdwJtt. 
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The latter now entered Bhakkar (981) and the inhahitants handed tlie 
keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mnjahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Gesu, according to which Mujahid should be 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in LoharL The arrangement had been partially carried 
out, when Mir Gesu dispatched a flotilla after Mujahid. Muhibb upon this 
withdrew to Mathila. Samira Begam fortifled the environs, and when 
attacked by Gesu’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and 
one night. Next day, Mujahid arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
enemy, ^ and occupied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime, Alrbar had sent Muhammad. Tarso Khan (No. 32) 
as governor to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it d.ow wise to go to 
Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a 
sort of M.%t As he ga.ve the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 

23.Td year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of M^r ^Arz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship of a distant 
province, or the governorship of DihlL Muhibb chose the last, and 
entered at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tabaqdl among the Commanders of Four 
Thousand. 

Eegarding the town of Bhakkar, Abu ’1-Fazl says that it is called in 
old books Mansiim. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches ; 
two branches lie to the south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husayn Ar^un, king of Thatha, had Bhakkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his foster-brother, Sultan Mahmud. After 
Shall Husayn’s death, Sultan Mahmud declared himself independent 
at Bhakkar, and Mirza ‘^Isa Tarkhto (p. 390) at Thatha. Both were 
often at war with each other. Sultan Mahmud is said to have been a 
cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha, it was 
attached to the Suba of Multan. 


^ If Prof. Bowson’s MSS. agree with his version (I, p. 241), the TanJ^-i Ma^sumi 
would contradict the Akbarnamct, Mujahid Khan is again mentioned, Z.c., p. 282. 
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[MuMbb ^AIi ^an BaMasL] 

Like MiiMbb ‘^All ^an, son of Mir ^alifa, Mnliibb ^x41i Khan 
Eabtasi is put in the Tabaqdt among the Commanders of Four ThousancL 
It is impossible to say why Abu 1-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name., however, occurs frequently in the Akharndma and other 
histories. x4s he was a long time Governor of Rahtas in S. Bihar, he is 
generally called RaMdsi, This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Shah, 
Fath ^an Batin commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of Siilayman and Junayd-i Karrarani. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shahbaz Ivlian (No. 80), at the time of the ^var wdth Gajpati 
and his son Sri Ram (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb ^i41i lOian governor of 
Rahtas, and Shahbaz Hian made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent ser\dces during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. His son also, Habib Klian(m& No. 133), distinguished himself 

by his bravery, but was killed in a fight with one Yusuf Mitti, who had 
collected a band of iifghans and ravaged S. Bihar. His death afiected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each Suba, 
Muhibb was ordered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the Kachhwmhas a,sjdglr, and Akbar 
called Muhibb to Court, intending to make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor w^as just about to leave for Kashmir (997), Muhibb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, MuMbb fell ill, and died, on the emperor's 
return, near the KoJiA Sulaymdn. Akbar w’ent to Ms sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Akharndma (111, -p. 245) a place Muhibb ^AUpur ^ is mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Rahtas. 

108. Sultan Khwaja, ^x4.bd^ T-^i4zim, son of Khwaja Khawand 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan ]^waja Naqshhandl? His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja ^Abd^ ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of Khwaja 


^ Not given on tlie maps, 

“ Naqskband was tte epithet of the renowned saint Sinaia Baha« ’d-Din of Bul&ara, 
born 728, died 3rd Babi^ I, 731. He was because according to his own 

words, he and his parents used to weave JcamlMhs adorned with figures {naqsh). 
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^Abd^ llah (generally called Khwajagan Kliwaja ; vide No. 17), 
son of the renowned saint Khwaja Aasir^ ’d-Din Ahrar (born 806, died 
29th Rabi^ I, 895). 

When ^Abd^^ ’sh-Shahid came from Samarqand to India, he was well 
received by Akbar, and got as present the Pargana ChamarL He remained 
there some time, bnt returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two 
years later. 

Sultan Ediwaja, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tasatvwuf 
(mysticism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in Mm. He possessed 
in a high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir Hajj, and as such commanded a numerous party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. Never before had so influential 
a party left for Arabia : Sultan Ehwaja was to distribute six lakhs of rupees 
and 12,000 kliil^ats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year) he was made a Commander of One 
Thousand, and appointed Sadr of the realm (p. 284). He held that office 
till his death, which took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried 
outside the Port of Fathpur, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir Khwaja. was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Bada,oni and Abu d-Fazl, Sultan Khwaja belonged to 
the elect of the '' Divine Faith ’’ {vide p. 214). 

109. Khwaja Tlah, son of Khwaja ^Abd^^ T-Latif. 

His name is not given in the Ma^mir and the Tabaqdt, The Akhar- 
ndma mentions a Khwaja ^Abd^ ’Uah wko served in the war against 
Abd^i llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), in Malwah (971-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in the fight at Sarnal (middle of 
Sha^ban, 980 ; vidjC No. 27). He also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the H/cSamama, II, 285, 287, 367 ; 111,24. 

110. Khwaja Jahaii, Amina of Hirat. 

His full name is Khwaja Amin^ ’d-Din Mahmud of Hirat. The form 
Amina is modern Irani, which likes to add a long d to names. 

Amin w^as an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humayun on his flight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he was made Bakhshi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar's accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of Khwaja Johan. He was generally employed 
in financial wmrk, and kept the great seal. In the 11th year he was 
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accused by MuzaSar lOian (No. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of I^an Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajipur ; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpur. When the emperor returned from Hajipur over 
Jaunpur to Agra, Amin followed him. On the march, he was once charged 
by a mast elephant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
valescent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning of Sha^ban, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqdt, his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mirza Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the taMiaUus of ShaJin. He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Khwaja Jahan on the officer (Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul) who had served him as Bajhshi while Prince. 

HI. Tatar Khan, of Khurasan. 

His name is Kliwaja Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year he accom- 
panied Shah Buda^ Khan (No. 52) and Rumi Khan (No. 146), and 
pursued Mir Shah xAbu l-Ma^ali, who withdrew from Hisar Piruza to 
Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tahaqdt says he was for some time Vazw, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity %vith MuUa Nur^ ’d-Din Tartan, vide Bada.oni, 
HI, 199. 

112. Hakim Abu 1-Fath, son of MuUa '^Abd^ r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

His name is Masih^^ ’d-Din Abu 1-Fath. Mawlana ^Abd^ ’r-Eazzaq, 
Hs father, was a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sddf of Gilan. When Gilan, in 974, came into the possession 
of Tahmasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and 
^Abd^ h-Razzaq was tortured to death. Hakim Abu 1-Fath, with his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Hiimam (No. 205) and Hakim Niir^^ ’d-Din J 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). They 
went to Court and were well received. Abu 1-Fath, in the 24th year, 
was made Sadr and Amin of Bengal. At the outbreak of the military 

^ He is mentioned below among tbe poets of Akbar’s reign. His tahhallus is “ Qaraii ” . 
Their fourth brother, Hakim Lutf« Tlah, came later from Iran to India, and received 
through Aba’l-Fath’s influence a Command of Two Hundred (No. 354). He did not live long. 
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revolt, lie was captured with, several other officers {vide Nos. 98 and 159) ; 
but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in 
state matters and on the emperor himself. Though only a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have had the power of a Vakil. 

As related above (p. 367), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition 
against the Yusufza,is in Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded ; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Abu fl-Fath’s insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (No. 34). 

In the 34th year (997) he went with the emperor to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabulistan. On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Alrbar’s order, Khwaja Shams^ d’-Din (No. 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdal, and buried him in a vault which the Khwaja had made for himself 
{Tuzuk, p. 48). On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abu 1-Fath’s 
tomb. 

The great poet ^Urfi of Shiraz {vide below, among the poets) is Abu 
l-Fatly’s encomiast. Fayzi also has composed a fine marsiya, or elegy, 
on his death. 

Abu 1-Fazl and Bada,om speak of the vast attainments of Abu 1-Fath. 
A rare copy of his Munshiydt ^ is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 780). He had a profound contempt for old Persian poets : 
thus he called Anwari diminutively Anwariyak ; and of ^aqani he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to come to Mm to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abu 1-Fazl, 
who would give him another box, and both would then show him how 
to correct Ms verses (Bada,om, III, 167). 

Bada,oni mentions Abu 1-Fath’s influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbar abjured Islam (p. 184). 

Abu ’1-Fath had a son, FatM ’llah. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomplice of Khusraw {Tuzuk, 58). 

A grandson of Abu ’1-Fath is mentioned in the Pddishdhnmna (II, 
p. 739). His name is Fath Ziya ; he was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. 

113. Shay^ Jamal, son of Muhammad Balffityar. 

His full name is Shaylffi JamM BaHityar, son of Shay^ Muhammad 
Balffityar. The Baldityar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near DihlL 

Shay^ JamM’s sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar’s 

^ His MunsMyat contain interesting letters addressed by Abu ’1-Eatb to Ms brother 
Hakim Humam, the Khan Ehanan (No. 29), Khwaja Shams (No. 159) and others. 
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harem/ and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
JamM’s elevation excited much envy. One day, after taldng some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Eup also, one of Akbar’s servants, who had 
drunk of the same ivater, fell immediately ill. Alcbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied Isma^il Qui! Khan (Ko. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Myabat Khan. Niyabat Khan was the son 
of Mir Hashim of Nishapur ; his name was ^Arab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhosi and Axail (Jalalabas) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near Kaiitit, a dependency of Banna,'" ^ ShayLh Jamal was nearly killed, 
Kiyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 

In the 26th year he marched wdth Prince Murad against Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 

ShayHi JamM drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of vdne to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. JamM therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jogl. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shayli, 
Jamal had to remain sick in Ludhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. Ja^far Khan, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jamjar TaMu, Taklu 

being the name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharaf^ kl-Din O^lu Taklu 
vras at the time of Humayun’s flight governor of Hirat and lalla^ to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp-i SafawL At 
the Shah’s order, he entertained Humayun in the most hospitable 
manner. MTien he died he was succeeded in office by Ms son Qazaq 
Khan. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent 

^ The Bibl. Indica edition of Bada^om {II, 289) says, the fight took plaoe at GasM 
(ci-.-£o), a dependency of Patna but this is a mistake of the editors. Sir H. Elliot 
( Beames’ Glossary II, 166) has drawn attention to the frequent mistakes which MSS. 
make in the name of Panna (aij), to which Kantit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 130, 1. 2, and p. J29, note, we have likewise to read which was 

famous for its wild elephants. 

2 The word lalla is not in our dictionaries, though it occurs frequently in Persian 
Historians, as the Memoirs of Tahmasp), the <7 AlaTTidra^ etc, I have never seen it used by 
Indian Historians. From the passages where it occurs, it is plain that it has the same 
meaning as atdllq, wdiich so often occurs in Indian Histories, vide-g, 383, note 3. [Bala a 
tutor. — P.l 
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Ma^sum Beg-i Safawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirat, he died. Ma^sum seized all his property. 

Ja^far thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Khan and a Commander of One 
Thousand. From Bada.onl (II, p. 161), we see that he had s^jagir in the 
Panjab, and served under Htisayn Quli Khan (No. 24) in the expedition 
to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tahaqdt, Ja^far’s father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

Ja^^far had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Shah Fana^i, son of Mir NajafL 

His name is not given in the Ma^asir and the Tabaqdt. From the 
Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) w'e see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning 
of the 6th year ; vide No. 120). 

The poet Fand^i who is mentioned in Badci.om (III, 296), the Tabaqdt, 
and the Mir^dt^^ ’I ^Alam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Man. He was a Chagiita^i 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Alrbar’s presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three O’s — chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and w^hen set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more 
heard of. 

116. Asad^ llah l^an, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Ma^dsir and the Tabaqdt. An Asad^^ dlah 
Khan is mentioned in the Ahbamdma (end of the 12th year). He served 
under Khan Zaman (No. 13) and commanded the town of Zamdniyd 
(p. 337, 1. 14). After Khan Zaman’s death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulayman, king of Bengal. But Mun^im (No. 11) sent a man to 
him to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Af^ans under their leader, Khan Khanan Lodi, 
had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghan’s into 
contact with Mun^im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khan Khanan Lodi, on the 
part of Sulayman, promised to read the Khutha, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Snlayman 
in 9804 

The Ahharndma mentions another officer of a similar name, Asad^ lldh 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

117. Sa^adat ^Ali Khan, of Badalffishan. 

From the Ahharndma (III, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in 
a fight with the rebel ^Arab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa^adat 
to a Fort ^ near Rahtas, where he -was surprised by ^Arab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that '^Arab drank some of his blood. 

118. Etpsi Bairagi, brother of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

The Ma^dsit says that Rupsi was the son of Raja Bihari MaFs brother. 
He was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaymal, Rupsi's son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
(under 23). He served some time under SharaB^ 'd-Din (No. 17), jagirdar 
of Ajmir, and was Thanadar of Mirtha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th year he served in the manqald of Khan 
Kalan {vide No. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). In the 21st year he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96), 
and the conquest of Bundi (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching 
Chausa, he suddenly died. 

Ja}rmars wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile ; but Udai Singh, JaymaFs son, -wished to force her to 
become a SaU. Alcbar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. Jagnath (No. 69) and Ray Sal (No. 106) got hold of tJdai 
Singh, and took him to Alcbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour vrhich Ja}nnai wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza, after Akbar’s forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadabad, is known from Elphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, 
note). Rupsi was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Maldeo) to put on Ja}mial‘s armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put o-ff his own armour. Bhagwan Das, however, thought it 
necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsi's rudeness. 

^ According to the Alcbarnama^ Badd,om, and the Tahaqdt, Sulayman died in 980. 
In Prinsep’s Tables, Stewart’s Bengal, etc., 981 is mentioned as the year of his death. 

Mydz^‘‘ ^s- 8 aldtXni upon which Stewart’s work is based, has also 961 ; but as this 
Hitory is quite modern and compiled from Ahharimma Tahaqat, 981 may be 

looked upon as a mistake. Fide 3, p. 179. 

® The MSS. cair the Fort etc. It is said to be a dependency {az 

of Rohtas. 
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119. I^timad Khan, Khwajasara. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 13, note. His appointment to 
Bhakkar was made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl {vide 
No. 140) had died. 

Maqsud ^Ali, who killed Ftimad, is said to have been blind in one eye. 
Yfhen he explained to I^timad his miserable condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into his blind 
eye. Maqsud stabbed him on the spot. According to another account, 
Ftimad was murdered by Maqsud, whilst getting up from bed. 

Ftimad huAt 6 Tcos from Agra. He had there a villa and 

a large tank. He also lies buried there.^ 

120. Baz Bahadur, son of Shajavral Khan [Siir]. 

iibu 1-Fazl says below (Third Book, Suba of Malwa) that his real 
name was Bdyaztd. 

Baz Bahadur’s father -was Shuja^at Khan Sur, who is generally 
called in histories Shajdwal, or Sajdioal, Khan. The large town Shaja- 
walpur, or Sajawalpiir, in Malwa bears his name ; ^ its original name, 
Shujd^atpuf, which Abu 1-Fazl gives below under Sarkar Sarangpiir, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Malwa from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shuja'^at 
Ehan was in Sher Shah’s service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim’s reign, he returned to Court ; but 
feeling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Malwa. Salim dispatched 
a corps after him, and Shuja^at fled to the Raja of Dungarpiir. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained vdth liim, Malwa 
being divided among the courtiers. Under ‘^Adli, he was again appointed 
to Malwa. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared himself, in 963, Iring of Malwa. His expedition to Gadlia was 
not successful, Rani Durgawati (p. 397) having repulsed him. He now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury : his singers and dancing 
women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, especially the beautiful 
Eupmatt, wKo is even nowadays remembered. 


^ The trigonometrical maps have a village of the name of mtimadpur 
about 9 miles E. of Agra, in the Pargana of Eathabad, near Samugar, where Awraiigzib 
defeated Dara Shikoh. 

^ A few MSS. hme 8hujd^ Khan for Bhuja^at Khan, just as one MS. vQdoA 8huja<^ pur 
for ShujaKatpur. Elpliinstone also has 8hujd^ (p. 601, note 1). The word Shu j a <7 at ” 
should be spelled “ Shaja<iat ”, whilst is pronounced Shujd ; but the former also is 
pronounced with a w over all India. 
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In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign Adham Koka 
(No. 19) was ordered to conquer Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan (No. 20) 
^Abd^ ’-llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiya Klian Gang (No. 33), Shah 
Muhammad Khan of Qandahar (No. 95) and his son '•Adil Khan (No. 125), 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Habib ^Ali Khan (No. 133), Haydar Muhammad 
Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Quli Toqba^l (No. 129), Qiya Khan (No. 184), 
Miiak Bahadur (No. 208), Samanji Khan (No. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mu^ul (No. 68), Mihr ^Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Faiia^'i (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three ius 
from Sarangpur and defeated him (middle of 968).^ Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adham. He then 
fled to Miraii Shah of lOiandesh. who assisted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagadh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burlianpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbada. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jagirdars 
left for xlgra, so that Baz Bahadur wdthout opposition re-occupied Malwa. 

In the 7th year Akbar sent ^Abd" ’-llah Khan Uzbak to Malw^a. Before 
he arrived, B. B, fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew^ to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Bagiana, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nizam^ 1-Mulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B, went to Eana Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanchi ^ to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. 
He now entered the emperor’s service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a 
mansah of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Rupmati lie buried together. . Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121. tidai Singh, Moth Baja, son of Ray Maldeo. 

The Tabaqdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpur. 

^ The 6th year of Akbar’s reign commences on the 24th Jnmada II, 968, and the 
battle of Sarangpur took place in the very beginning of the 6th year. 

- This oflScer was often employed on missions. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he 
was sent to Mukund Beo, the last Gajpati of Oyisa. 

In 981 he was at Kambha,it, which he left on the approach of Muhammad Husayn 
Mrza, and withdrew to Ahmadabad to M. <?Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
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Akbar, in 994, married Udai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 
of the TuzuJc, Jahangir sajs that her name was Jagat Gosd^im. She was 
the mother of Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) ; vide p. 323, 1. 18. 

Mirza Hadi in his preface to Jahangir’s Memoirs (the Tuznk-i Jahangiri) 
has the following remark (p. 6) : Raja Udai Sing is the son of Raja 
Maldeo, who was so powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. 
Although Rana Sanka, who fought with Firdaws-makani (Babar) possessed 
much power, Maldeo was superior to him in the number of soldiers and 
the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.” 

From the AJcbarndma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 183) we see that 
Moth Raja accompanied in the 22nd year Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and Ulu^ ]^an Habshi (No. 135) on the expedition against 
Madhukar (26th Rabi^^ I, 985). In the 28th year he served in the Gujrat 
war with Muzaffar {Akbarndma, III, 422). 

Another daughter of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, son of 
Rupsi (No. 118). 

122. Khwaja Shah Mansur, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first mushrif (accountant) of the Khushhii- Khdna 
(Perfume Department). DiSerences which he had with Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) induced Sh. Mansur to go to Jaunpur, where Khan Zaman made 
him his Diwdn. Subsequently he served Mun^im ^an Khanan in the same 
# capacity. After Mun^im’s death he worked for a short time with Todar 
Mai in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was appointed by 
the emperor A^azir, He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax ; but; 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater ; for at different places the assessment differed, and people and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Khwaja in the 24th year, 
prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dahsdla roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orisa, Thathah, Kashmir, and the Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called ^uhas ; and to each suba a sipahsdltlr (Military Governor), 
a Blwdn, a BaJchshl (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a,. Mir ^Adl, 
& Sadr, Bj Kotwdl, a Mir Bahr, Sbud a Wdqi^a Nawls (p. 268) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the Khwaja displayed towards jagir- 
holders led to serious results. In the 25th year he lowered the value of 
the jagirs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Allans stiU mustered large forces 

. 30 .' ' 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Mansur's rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar’s officers looked 
upon the old jagir emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Af^ans. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 'per cent the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansur cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wuote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference with Suyurghal. 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpiir, Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels.^ 
To(Jar Mai tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansur and charging 
him with unnecessary hanshness shown especially towards Ma^sum 
lOian-i Faranlffiudi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarso (No. 32). Akbar 
deposed Mansur and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Maliram (No. 46) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansur’s demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, at Ma^sum Khan-i ^ 
Kabuli’s instigation, threatened to invade the Panjab, and Alrbar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansur’s enemies charged him with want 
of loyalty, and showed Alvbar letters in the handwriting of Mirza M. 
liHakim’s Munshi, addressed to Mansur. Accidentally Malik Sani Hakim’s 
Diwan, who had the title of Yazlr Khan, left his master, and paid his 


^ The chief rebel was Ma<?§um Khan-i Kabuli, who has been frequently mentioned 
above (pp. 198, 365, 377, 438, etc.). He was a Turhail Sayyid (wie p. 373, No. 37). His 
uncle, Mirza Aziz, had been Vazir under Humayun, and Ma<?aum himself was the foster- 
brother {koka) of Mirza Muhammad ^akim, Akbar’s brother. Having been involved in 
quarrels with lOiwaia Hasan Kagshbandi Ip. 339) who had married the widow 
of Mir Shah Abu ’1-Ma<laii, Ma^sum, in the 20th year, went to Akbar and was made a 
commander of Five Hundi’ed. He distinguished himself in the war with the Afghans, 
and was wounded in a fight with Kaia Pahar. For his bravery he wi^ made a commander 
of One Thousand. In the 24th year, he received Orisa as tuyul, when Mansur and Muzaffar’ s 
strictness drove him into rebellion. Historians often call him Ma^sum Klum-i 
Ma<t sum Khan, the rebel His fights with Muzaffar and Shahbaz have been mentioned 

above. He was at last driven to Bhdtt (-p. 365, note), where he died in the 44th year (1007). 

His son 8hiija^-i KdbuU was under Jahangir Thanadar of Ghaznin, and a commander 
of Fifteen Hundred under Shahjahan, who bestowed upon him the title of Asad Khan. 
He died in the 12th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son, Qiibdd, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the Padishahndma, Ed. Bibl. Indica, have entered Shuja’s name twice, 
I, 6. 304, and p. 308. As he was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, the second entry is 
'wrong. [Regarding his death mde Akbarn. Ill, 810. — B.] 



respects to Akbar at Sonpat. As lie put up witb Mansur, new suspicions 
got afloat. Several words wMcli Mansur was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 
his collector, was likewise handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Faridun Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) had presented the 
Beg to the Mirza. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him ; but as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Ray (p. 262) to hang 
Mansur on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (beginning of 989).^ 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kabul (10th Rajab 989) he examined into Mansur’s 
treasonable correspondence. It was then found, to the sorrow of Alcbar, 
that every letter which had been shown to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansur %as not guilty of even one of the malicious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karam^ 
’llah, brother of Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (p. 440, 1. 23), had written the 
letters, chiefly at the instigation of Raja Todar Mai. 

Mansur had been Vazir for four years. 

123. ftutlugh Gadam AlAta-begi.^ 

The Turkish word qutlugh means muhdrak, and qadam-i mubdrak, 
is the name given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet. The Tabaqdt calls him Qutlu, instead of Qiithighy which confirms 
the conjecture in note 2, p. 383. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Mirza Kamran, 
and then went over to Humayun. 

In the 9th year of Alcbar’s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwaia 
Mu^azzam, and served in the same year in Malwa against ^Abd^ llah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the battle of Khayrabad; he held a command 
in the van. 

^ So the AIcblir7ia7na Kot Khaciiwa is a village on tlie road from 

Karnai to Lndhiyana, Lat. 30° 17'"; Long. 76° 53'. In tlie Ed. Bibl. India of Bada,oni 
{II, pp. 293, 294) the place is called oj/' isi hajh hot, probably by mistake. Sharaf Beg, 
moreover, is called Ilusharraf Beg, and a few lines lower, a.gam Sharaf Beg. Bada,om 
says nothing of Tocjar Mai’s intrigues. Mansur wa#hanged in the very beginning of 989, 
i.e. the end of the 25th year. The 26th year of Akbar’s reign commences on the 5th Safar 
989 (the Luoknow Edition III, 325, has wrongly 990) ; and the 27th year commences 
loth Safar 990, which in the Bibl. Indica Edit, of Bada,oni (11, p. 300, 1. 2 from below) 
is :wongly- .called; the '28th, year.'' 

^ A/chta means “ a gelding ”, and akhta-begi, the officer in charge of the geldings 
{vide No. 66), This title is not to he confounded with the much higher title Atbegt, irom 
the Turkish af, a horse ; vide p. 14,5, AHn 53, 
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In the 19t]i year, lie was attached to Miin^im’s Bengal corps, and was 
present in the battle of Takaroi (p. 406). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin, 
and was killed by a cannon ball before Dawlatabad. 

124. ^Ali Snl! lOiaii, IiidarabL 

Indarab is a town of Southern Qunduz. A straight line drawn from 
Kabul northwards to Talil^an passes nearly through it. 

^Ali Qiill had risen under Humayun. When the Emperor left Kabul 
for Qandahar to inquire into the rumours regarding Ba}uam’s rebellion, 
lie appointed ^ Ali Qiili governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayun 
to India. 

In the first year of Alrbar’s reign, he served under ^Ali Quli Khan 
Zaman (No. 13) in the ivar with Hemu, and accompanied afterw^ards 
Khizr Kliwaja (p. 394, note 1) on his unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikanclar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atga I^an (No. fb), and com- 
manded the van in the fight in wLich Bayram wm-s defeated. 

The Tahaqdt says that he wms commander of Tw^o Thousand, and 
was dead in 1001. 

125. ^Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhammad-i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Malw^a, and took a part 
ill the pursuit of ^Abd^ j-Khan Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad i 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uzbak, 
and was present at the siege of Chitor (p. 397). In the beginning of the 
13th year (Kamazan, 975), Akbar was on a tiger-hunt betw^een Ajmir 
and Ahvar. ^Adil, who was at that time mu^tab, Le,, under reprimand 
and not allowed to attend the Darbars, had followed the party. A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when ^ Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
left hand into its mouth, and stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the 
aniniars face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
others came up and killed the brute with swords. In the struggle ‘^Adil 
received accidentally a swmrd cut. 

He died of his wmunds after suffering for four months. In relating 
his end, Abu 1-Fazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love {ta^alluq-i Mdtir) with the wdfe of liis father’s Diwan ; 
but he was not successful in his advances. His father remonstrated wdth 
him, and ^Adil in his anger struck at him with a swmrd. 

Qiydm Khan, brother of ^ Adil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan. 

He served the Emperor as Qardwalbegl (officer in charge of the drivers). 


^h-waja Ghiyas^ ’d-Bin [^Ali Khan, Asaf Khan II] of Qazwln. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghiyas^ ’drDin ^Ali Khan 
(No. 161). For his genealogy, vide p. 398. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Shay^ Gbiyas^ 'd-Din Suhrawardi,^ a descendant 
of Abu Bakr, the Khalifa. 

Khwaja J^iyas was a man of learning. On Ms arrival from Persia 
in India, he was made a Baldishi by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished 
himself in the Gujrati war, and received the title of Asaf Khan. He was 
also made BaMishi of Gujrat, and served as such under M. ^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to go with several other 
Amir’s to Idar, to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubKish of 
rebellion.” The expedition was directed against Zamindar Nara^in 
Das Eathor. In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Muqim-i Naqshbandi, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Malwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Shihab Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Ddgh 
(pp. 252, 265).., 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mlrzd Nur^^ 'd-Dln, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 455) 
Jahangir made Asaf Khan III (No. 98), NuF^ ’d-Din’s uncle, responsible 
for his safety. Nur^ ’d-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thus means to visit Khusraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he would let him escape. But soon after, Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of I^tibar Khan, one of Jahangir’s eunuchs, and Nur^ ’d-Din 
had to alter Ms plans. He bribed a Hindu, wdio had access to Hiusraw, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured his 
cause. In four or six months, the number had increased to about 400, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. But it 
happened that one of the conspirators got offended, and revealed the 
plot to Khwaja Waisi, Diwan of Prince Khurram, who at once reported 
matters to his august father. Nur^ ’d-Din and Muhammad Sharif, soil 
of Ftimad^^ ’d-Dawla, and several others were impaled. The paper 
containing the list of names was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the 
request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw it info the fire without having read 
it ; else many others would have been^illed.” 


^ Author of the ^Awanf^ %MaSarif. He died at Baghdad in 632. His uncle <?Abd« 
’l-Najib (died 563) was also a famous saint. Wiistenfeld’s Jacut, III, p. 203, NafhdP*' %Uns, 
pp. 478, 544.’ (Lahore Edition), pp. 681, 683. 


■127. Farrukh Hiisayn ^an, son of Qasim Husayn Khan. His father 
was an Uxbak of Kliwarazm ; Ms mother was a sister of Sultan Hnsayn 
Mirza. 

The Ma^asir and the Tahaqat say notMng about him. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the Ahharndma (II, p. 335). 

128. Mn^m^ ’d-Biii [Ahmad] Khan-i FaranlMudi.^ 

Mn^in joined Humayun’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
Hindustan. In the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, -when ^Abd^ llah I^an Uzbak was ordered to re-conquer 
Malwa, Mu^^in was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
province into MLdlisa and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu^in was attached to Mun^ini’s 
Bihar corps. He then accompanied the Khan Klianan to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur {vide p. 407). 

The Tahaqat merely says of him that he had been for s§ine time Mir 
Smndn. 

For his son, vide No. 157. * 

Bada,oni (III,p. 157) mentions a Jami^ Masjid built by Mu^in at Agra. 

129. Muhammad ftuii Toqha. 

ToqhdH is the name of a Chaghta^i clan. 

Muhammad Quli served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of MMwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the 
pursuit of Mirza Sharaf^^ M-!0in (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the manqald of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16).^ In the 20th 

^ Many MSS. have FaratijudL The Mu^jam mentions a place Farmikad, which 
is said to be near Samarqand. 

“ Akbar left Fathpur Sikri for Gujrat, in the 20th Safar 980 (17th year), passed 
over Sangamr (8 miles south of Jaipur), and arrived on the ibth RabK I, at Ajmir. On the 
2nd E,abi<r 11, 980, he ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) to march in advance (wan^aid), 
and left Ajmir on the 22nd Rabi7 II. Shortly before his arrival at Nagor on the 9th Jumada 
I, Akbar heard that Prince Danyal had been born at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumada I, 980. 
He reached Patan on the ist Rajab, 980, and Ahmadabad on the 14th of the same month. 
In the middle of Sha^lban, 9S0, the fight at Sarnal took place with Ibrahim Husa^ni Mirza. 
On the 25th Sha^ ban, Akbar reached Baroda, and arrived at Surat on the 7th Ramazan, 
980. On the 18th Ramazan, 980, Mirza <rAziz defeated Muhammad ^usayn Mirza and the 
Fuladls at Patan. Surat surrendered on the 23rd Shawwai 

There are serious discrepancies in the MSS. regarding the day and year of Prince 
Daiiyal’s birth. The Tiiztik (Saj’yid Ahmad’s edition, p. 15) has the lOtli Jumada I, 

979, which has been given above on p. 309. Badd,onl (TI, p. 139) has the 2nd Jumada I, 

980. The Akbarndnia has the 2nd Jiipada I, and relates the event as having taken place 

in 980. The MSS. of the Sawdnij^ also place the event in 980, but say that Danyal was 
born on the 2nd Jumada I, 979.. _ 

On the 6th Zi Qa^Tda, 9S0, the 18th year of Akbar’s reign commences. _After the <?Id-i 
Qurban (10th Zi ffijjah, 980) Akbar returned over Patan and Jalor to Agra, which he 
reached on the 2nd Safar, 981. After this, Muhammad Husayn Mirza invaded Gujrat, 
and took Bahronch and Kambha,it, but was defeated by Qulii Khan and S. Hamid (No. 78). 
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year, he was attached to Mun^^im’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Allans to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

130. Mihr ^Ali Khan Sildoz., 

Sildoz is the name of a Cha^ta®'! clan. According to the Tabaqdt, 
he was at first in Bayram’s service. In the end of 966, Akbar sent him 
to Fort Chanadh (Chunar) which Jamal Khan, the Af^an Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Imperialists for a consideration [mde Bada,oni 
II, 32). Akbar offered him five parganas near Jaunpur, but Jamal did 
not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr ^Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr ^All at last left suddenly for Agra. , 

On his journey to Chana<Jh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,oni, then a young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
at Agra. On his return from the Fort, Bada,oni nearly lost his life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river. Bada.oni calls him Mihr ^Ali Beg^ 
and says that he was later made a Khan and Governor of Chitor. 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Malwa, and in the Gujrat 
wars of 980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near 
Hisar, and honoured him by being his guest. In the following year, he 
attended Sakina Banu Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
his brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 25th year, he served 
under Todar Mai against the rebel ^Arab. 

The Tahaqdt makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he was dead in 1001. 

131. Khwaja Ihrahim-i Bada^sM. 

He is not mentioned in the Ma'^dsir and the Tahaqdt. From the 
Ahharndma (II, p, 207) we see that he was Jagirdar of Sakit (in the 
Mainpuri District). Near this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. In consequence of numerous complaints, Akbar resolved 
to surprise the dacoits. A great number were Idlled, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 

’1-Muik also ai)peared and marched upon Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husayn 
Mirza joined him. Both besieged Ahniadabad. Akbar now resolved again to go to Gujrat. 
This is the famous nine days’ march {24th Rabi9 11, 981, to 4th Jumada I, 981) ; vide 
p. 458, note. Muhammad Husayn Mirza was captured and killed, apparently without the 
order of the Emperor. Ilitiyar was also killed. Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of forty -three days, at Eathpur Sikri, 8th Jumada II, 981. 

It has been above remarked (p. 406, 1. 24) that the liucknow Edition of the Ahharndma 
is not a trustworthy edition. An extraordinary error occurs in the events of the i7th year. 
The editors have divided the work into iAree, instead of parts— the xl®’ in -i Akbari, 
is the third part— and have ended their second volume with the birth of Danyai (2nd 
Jumada I, 980). Their third volume opens with the beginning of the 18th year (6th 

Qa*'da, 980). Hence they have omitted the important events which took place between 
those two days, viz., the conquest of Gujrat and the first defeat of the Mirzas. 
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arrows struck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in a ^rain 
pit, which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
upon him. The fight chiefly took place in a village called in the MSS. 
or 4.0 a 

The Tahaqdt mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Awba (near Hirat) among 
Akbar's grandees. His name is not given in the A^in. He was the ’ 
maternal uncle of Nizam^ ’d-Din Ahmad, author of the Tahaqdt. He 
conquered Kama, on and the Daman-i Koh. 

132. Salim Xhan Kakar.^ 

Several MSS. of the A^in call him Salim Khan Kcikar ^AK The 
Ahharndma calls him Salim Khan Kdkaj\ or merely Salim Khan, or Salmv 
Khan Sirmiir. The Tahaqdt has Salmi Khan Sirmur Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwa^ 
and later under Mu^izz^ 1-Mulk (No. 61) in Audh, and was present in 
the battle of Khayrabad. In 980, he took a part in the fight of SarnaL 
He then served in Bengal, and was jagirdar of Tajpur. In the 28th j^ear,. 
he accompanied Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) to Bhati. As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir ]^an having gone to the frontier 
of Orlsa, Jabari (vide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Kuch Bihar 
into Ghoraghat, and took Tajpur from Salim’s men, and Piirni,a from the 
relations of Tarso Khan (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tanja. 
The Kotwal, Hasan ^Ali, was sick, and Shay^ Allah Ba^sh Sadr fled * 
in precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaylffi Farid arrived, and Jabarf 
withdrew to Tajpur. A the 32nd year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 83) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year,> 
under Sadiq ]^an against the same Af^an rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habib Khan. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ^Ali Khan mentioned 
on p. 466. ^ 

Habib was at first in the service of Bayram Khan. In the third year 
when Akbar had marched to Agra, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Kban 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent 
him against Eantanbhur. This fort had formef ly been in the possession of 
the Af^ans, and Salim Shah had appointed Jhujhar Khan governor. 
On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the Imperialists, and handed it over to Ray Surjan (No. 96), who was then 
in the service of Sana Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 

p Parokh, nineteen to south, of Siyalkot.—B.] 
p Should be Ormar. — -B.] 
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Abu l-Fazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to the- 
confusion which Bayram’s fall produced. 

In the 6th year (968) he served under Adham (No. 19), in Malwa, 
According to the Tabaqdt, he died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, younger brother of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

He must not be confounded with No. 218. Jagmal was mentioned 
on p. 348. In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Patan and Ahmadabad, he was put 
in command of the great camp. 

His son Kangdr, He generally lived with his uncle Raja Bihari^ 
Mai at Court, When Ibrahim Husayn Mirza threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihli. In the 18th 
year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 21st year, he accompanied Man 
Singh’s expedition against Rana Partab. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chiefly under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80). WTien Shahbaz returned unsuccess- 
fully from Bhati (p. 438) Kangar, Sayyid ^Abd^ dlah Khan (No. 189),. 
Raja Gopal Mirzada ^Ali (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Nawruz Beg Qaqshal, the leader. They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherpur 
Muxcha. 

According to the Tabaqdt, Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two- 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that he was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Khan Hahshi, formerly a slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. 

Ulugh Khan is Turkish for the Persian ^dn-i Kaldn (the great- 
Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Gujrat. The word Hahshi,. 
for which MSS. often have Badakhshl, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. In the 17th year, when Akbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first Gujrati nobles that joined 
the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadiq (No. 43) 
against Raja Madhukar Bundela, Zamindar of Undcha. In the 24th 
year, he followed Sadiq who had been ordered to assist Raja Todar Mai 
on his expedition against the rebel ‘’Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Khabita (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 
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136. MaiisM ^Ali Kor. 

Tlie Tdbaqdt says that Maq^sud was at first in Bayram Iran’s service. 
He had been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Ahhamdma (II, 96) we see that he served under Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwaliyar. 

137. aabiil Khan. 

“ From the Akbarndma (II, p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see that Qabiii Edian had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier. One of the Zamindars of the District, named 
Jalal, made his submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over 
Qabui, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal not only 
managed on various pretexts to send away QabuFs troops, but also his 
son Yadgar Husayn (No. 338), to Nawshahra. The Zamindars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgar, and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted 
and wounded as he was, Yadgar , managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabui, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Ramazan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the 
rebellious Zamindars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarndma mefttions another Qabui lOian among the officers 
who served in the Af^an war in Bengal under Mun^im Khan Khanan. 
, He was present in the battle of Takaro,i and pursued the Allans under 
Todar Mai to Bhadrak (p. 406). 

Neither of the two Qabui Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqdt and the 
Ma^ddr. 

Commanders of Nine Hundred}' 

138. Klichak ^Ali Khan-i Kolabi. 

Koldb is the name of a town and a district in Bada^shan, long. 70°, 
lat. 30°, The District of Kolab lies north of Bada^shan Proper, from 
which it is separated by the ^Amu (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of the Idngdom of Badalffishan, Hence Kuchak *^AIi is often called 
in the Akbarndma Kuchak ^Ali Khan-i Badakhshi. 

^ Xot all MSS. of the have these words ; they count the officers from No. 138 
to 175 amongst the Hazarjis. But the best MSS. have this In the lists of grandees 

in the PadisMlinama also the 'tmnmh of Nine Hundred occurs. 
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He served under Khan Zaman, and was present at the 

reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun^im Kha,n in Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of Takaro,i (p. 406). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 148 and No. 380. 

139. Sahdal Khan, Sumbul, a slave of Humayun. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ^Adl, a Sayyid of Amroha. 

Amroha, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs 

to the Sarkar of Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute 
throughout India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of the age. The father of the Historian 
Bada,oni w^as his friend. Alcbar made Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ^AdL 
When the learned were banished from Court iihhrdj-i ^ulamd) he was 
made governor of Bhakkar.^ He died there two years later in 984 {vide 
Nos. 119 and 251). 

From the Akbarndma, we see that S. Muhammad with other Amroha 
Sayyids served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmud of Barha in the 
expedition against Eaja Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Bada,oni to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad~i 
■ma^dsh tenures, an advice resembling that of ^Abd"^ 1-GhafIar {vide 
No. 99, p. 454). S. Muhammad’s sons were certainly all in the army ; 
■vide Nos. 251, 297, 363. 

141. Eazawi ^an, Mirza Mirak, a Razawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 10th year, he 

went to the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
When in the 12th year Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mirza Mirak was 
placed under the charge of Khan Baqi Khan (No. 60), but fled from his 
custody (at Dihli, Badd,om 11, 100). After Khan Zaman’s death, he was 
captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown before a mast 
elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
mansab, and the title oi Razawi Khan. In the 19th year, he was made 
Diwan of Jaunpur, and in the 24th year, BaHishi of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with Muzafiar- Edian. (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dis- 
satisfied grandees is mentioned in the histories as one of the causes of 
^ In 983, the 20tli year {Alcbamayna III, 138). Bada,om (III, p. 75) has 984. 
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the revolt. ’\^^ien the rebels had seceded (9tli Zi Hijjah, 987) and gone 
from Taiicla to Ganr, Muzaffar sent Razawi lOian, Ray Patr Das (No. 196)i 
and Mir Ahmad Mixnshi to them to try to bring them back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended, 
peacefully when some of Ray Patr Das’s Rajputs said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill the wdiole lot. Ray Patr Das mentioned 
this to Razawi Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it.. 
They took up arms and caught Ray Patr Das. Razawi Khan and Mir- 
Ahmad Munslii surrendered themselves. 

The Ma^dsir says that nothing else is known of Razawi ^an. The^ 
Tabaqdt says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was. 
dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mlrak Khan, '' an old. 
grandee, wdio died in 975 {Tabaqdt) ; or with Mimk Bahadur (208). 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Razawi Khan on Sayyid ^Ali, son of 
Sadr'^ s’-Sudur Miran S. Jalal of Bukhara. 

142. Mirza Kajat ^an, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

149. Mirza Husayn Khan, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqdt, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wuongly given in MSS., which call them Najdbat, instead 
of Najdt, and Hasan instead of Husayn, 

From the Ahbarndma (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humayim on his march to India. 

Mirza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). 
In the end of the 21st year, he w^as attached to the corps which under 
Sliihab Khan (No. 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which. Raja 
^Ali Klian, had shown signs of disafiection. Later, he served in Bengal. 
When the Military Revolt broke out, Baba lOian Qaqshal {vide, p. 399,. 
note 2), Jabari (p. 400), Vazir Jamil (No. 200), Sa^id-i Toqba^i, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th Zi Hijja, 987, from Tanda to Gaur across 
the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to -which party to attach himself ; 
and when Muzafiar sent his grandees [Mir Jamah^ 'd-Din Husayn Inju 
(No. 164), Razawi Khan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 215), Ray Patr Das 
(No. 196), Mir Adham, Husayn Beg, Hakim Abu 1-Fath (No. 112), 
Khwaja Sliams^^ kl-Din (No. 159), Ja^^far Beg (No. 98), Muhammad 
Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khan-i Sistani, ^Iwaz Bahadur, Zulf 
‘^Ali Yazdi, Sayyid Abu Is-haq-i Safawi (No. 384), Muzaffar Beg, etc.] 
to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawm up their army,. 
Mir Najat stayed with Vazir Jamil, although Muzafiar, who was NajaPs 
father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left 
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tlie rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for in the end of the 25th year 
he was at Satglw (Hugli). Abu 1-Fazl mentions him together with 
Murad Khan at Fathabad (No. 34), and Qiya I^aii in Orisa (No. 33), 
.as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal {Ahharn. Ill, 291). 
But these three were too powerless to check the rebels. Murad died, and 
Qiya was soon after killed by the Af^ans under Qutlu, who looked upon 
the revolt as his opportunity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutlu 
.and defeated near Saiimabad (Sulaymanabad), S. of Bardwan. He fled 
to the Portuguese governor of Hugli.^ Baba Khan Qaqshal sent one 
of his officers to- get hold of Najat ; but the officer hearing of Qutlu’s 
victory, attacked the Af^ans near Mangalkot, N.E. of Bardwan. Qutlu, 
however, was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Hashim, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha. Vide 
No. 105, p. 461. 

144. ^azi ^an-i Badalffishi. 

In MSS., GJidzi is often altered to Qdzl, and BadaMsM to BaMsJn, 
and as ^azi Khan’s first title was Qdzl Khan, his name is often con- 
founded with No. 223. Other Ghdzl Khans have been mentioned above, 
on pp. 396, 418. 

Ghazi Khan’s name was Qazi Nizam. He had studied law and Hadis, 
under MuUa ^Isam^^ ’d-Din Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the 
most learned of the age. *He was also the mund of Shaylffi Husayn of 
Khwarazm, a renowned Sufi. His acquirements procured him access to 
the court of Sulayman, king of Badalffishan (No. 5), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qaidi Khan. At the death of Humayun, Sulayman, wishing 
to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul and 
besieged Mun^im (No. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulayman sent Qazi to Mun^im to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Mun^im detained him for several days, and treated him to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Badalffishis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times 
The good dinners made such an impression on Qazi Khan that he advised 
Sulayman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulayman thereupon returned to Badakhshan. 

Subsequently Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpur 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpur {Ahharn., 
Ill, 85). He received several presents, and was appointed Panmnchl 
writer (p. 273). Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand. He also bestowed upon 


^ The MSS. of the Akbarnama qqX\ him Bartab Bar Firingi/ or Partab Firingi. 
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him the title of GMz% KJidn, after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s 
corps in the war wdtli the Eana. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh as tuyul, and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultan ^waja died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works {vide Badi,oni III, 153). 

The sijda, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention {vide p. 167, note). 

His son Husm^ ^d~Dm. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husam, and though a young man, he 
expressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a faqir at the tomb of Nizam^ ’d-Din Awliya in Dihli. The Khan KhaiEn 
persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea ; but Husam next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body wdth clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resigna- 
tion. Husam lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihli. Kh^yaja Baqi 
Billah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihli) Conferred on him power of 
guiding travellers on the road of piety He died in 1034. His wife 
was Abu ’l-FazFs sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the ceil of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Khto, Mihtar Saka,i, a slave of Huma 5 mn. 

The MSS. have Sakd^i and SakdM, Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between Humayun and Mlrza Kamran, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight, Beg Baba of Kolab hfted up his sword to 
strike Humayun from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. When Humayun left Labor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed of 

Lahor.^ Subsequently, Mir Shah Abu 1-Ma*’ali was appointed Governor 
of Labor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

^ Akbanuima I, 416. At the same time, Mir Babus (Ho. 73) was appointed Fatojddr 
of the Panjab, Mirza Shah Sultan was made Amin, and Mihtar Jawhar, treasurer. 

Humayun was on the 29th Muharram, 962, at Bigram, crossed the Indus on the 5th 
Safar, when Ba 3 n’am arrived from Kabul, was at Labor on the 2nd Rabi<? IT, and at 
Sarhind, on the 7th Rajab. 
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After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was made Tuyulddr of Korra. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza near. 
Ahmadabad. When the Mirza was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused 
him a drink of water which he had asked for ; but Akbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Farhat for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jdglrdar of Ara, In the 
21st year (984), Gajpati (p. 437) devastated the district. Farhang Khan,, 
Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met 
with the same fate {vide No. 80). 

146. Etmi Khan, UstM Jalabi (?), of Rum. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabaqdt and the Ma^dslr, and but rarely 
in the AJcbarndma. In the 20th year, he and Baqi Khan (No. 60) and 
^Abd^’r-Rahman Beg (No. 186) accompanied a party of Begams from Court 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begam, Salima 
Sultan Begam, Haji Begam, GuBazar Begam, Sultan Begam (wife of 
Mirza ^ Askari), Umm Kulsum Begam . (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam), Gujnar A^a (one of Babar’s wives), Bibi Safiya, Bibi Sarw-i 
Sahi and Shaham Agha (^vives of Humayun), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of Khizr I^waja). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rumi Khan has also been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Samanji Kha^fturghuji {vide No. 100). 

He was a grandee of Humayun. During the reign of Akbar, he reached 
the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tahaqdt says he 
was, in 1001, a Commander of 2,000. In the same work he is called 
a Mughul. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpur. 
In the 9th year,, he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Khand Nishapuri 
(No. 40) and pursued ^Abd“ Tlah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 13th year, 
he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khan Mir Munslii (No. 74), to go 
to Rantanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza 
Muhammad Husayn in Malwa. Later, he held B^jaglr in Ara.^ He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments in the army. 

From AhbarMma (III, 156) we see that he also served in the 

^ The has Awadh. At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, he was 

Jagirdar of the Ara District (A Ill, 244). # 
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21st year under lOian Jahan (No. 24) and was present in tlie battle of 
Ag Maiiall. In tlie 30th year, he was in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps. Two years later, he served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) 
against Raja Madhukar. 

148. Shahbeg Khan, son of Kuchak ^All Khan of BadalAshan 
(Nos. 138 and 380). 

His name is not given in the Ma^asir and the Tahaqat. Amir Beg, 
.a Pansadi under Shah jahan, appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza Hiisa 3 ni Khan, brother of Mirza Najat Khan {vide No. 142). 

150. Hakim Zanbil, brother of Mirza Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar. 

Zanbil means a basket ’b In the list of the physicians of the Court, 

lower down, he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Bada,oni says, he was a 
miiqarrib, or personal attendant on the emperor.^ 

151. Khndawand Khan-i Bakhini. 

Khudawand Khan was a Nizamshahi Grandee. As his father was born 
at Mash, had, Kh. is often called Mashjiadl. He was of course a Shi^ah. 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well known for his person# 
courage. When Khwaja Mirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the A^akil of Murtaza Nizam Shah, Kh. rose to dignity. He 
held several districts in Barar as jagir. The Masjid of Rohankhera^ 
^vas built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtaza of Sabzwar (M). 162) commanded the 
army of Barar, and was no longer able to withstand Salabat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, accompanied M. Murtaza to Hindustan. Both were 
well received by Alcbar, and |^. was made a Commander of One Thousand. 
He received Patan in Gujrat as tuyul. 

He was married to Abu T-FazFs sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 (Badd,om II, 372, where in the 
Td/rlM of his death the word DaMiinl must be written without an h). 

Once Abu l-Fazl had invited several grandees, Khudawand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and difierent 
kinds of vegetables, "whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu T-Fazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindustani 
custom, Ki. disliked Abu T-Fazl, and never went again to his house. 
“ Hence Dakhinis are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.” 

^ The Edit. Bibl. Tndica of Bada,,om(in/164) calls him wrongly Zinal Shfrazi. 

Zmai is the reading of bad MSS ., and Sabzwari is often altered to SMmzi. Other had MSS, 
have /f 

^ Rohankhera lies in West Barar, in the district of Buldana. In Abu ’I-Eazl’s list 
•of parganas in Sarkar Talingana, there is one called QmM-i Khudawand Khan. 
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The Tabaqdt puts among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that he died in 995. The Ma^dsir has 997. 

152. Mirzada ^Ali Khan, son of Muhtaram Beg.^ 

He served in the 9th year in Malwa during the expedition against 
^Abd^ dlah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year, he served in the 
Gujrat war under the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). Two years later, he com- 
manded an expedition against Qasim Khan Kasu, who with a corps of 
Af^ans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 23rd year, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the war with Eana Partab.^ He then served in Bihar 
under Khan-i A^zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Edian {vide 
No. 134, p. 483). In the 30th year (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qutlii near Mangalkot (Bardwan). In the 31st year, he was ordered to 
join Qasim Khan (No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he was killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detach m ent under Sayyid ^Abd^ ilah Khan 
(No. 189). 

^ Bada,oni (III, p. 326) says he was a poet. He places his death in 996. 

153. Sa^adat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwaja Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shimal I^an Chela. 

Chela means a slave ’h The Tabaqdt says he was a Qurchi, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Hazdn. 
and was no longer alive ki 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja Mu^azzam, 
In the 20th year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which 
Jalal Khan (No. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayjdd 
Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwana. 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqdt calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He 
served in the 19th year with Mirzada ^Ali Khan (No. 152) against Qasim 
Khan Kasu. 

He may be the Shah Ghazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

156. Eazil Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He wns mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. Ma^stm Khan, son of Mu^In^ ’d-Dln Ahmad Farankhudi 
(No.‘l28). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma^sum Khan-i Kabuli (p. 476, note). 

^ He is also called <?AH Khan. My text edition has wrongly Mirza ^Ali 

Khmi. For many MSS. read wrongly 

His father, Muhtaram Beg, was a grandee of Humayun’s Court. 

^ Generally called in the Histories Bana KiM, 
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Ma^sfim was made a Hazdn on the death of his father, and received 
^azipiir as Pu/i/id. He joined Todar Mai in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over to the rebels (pp. 376-7). Not long afterwards, Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar's brother, threatened to invade the Panjab, and as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma^ sum thought 
it opportune to rebel. He seized Jauiipur and drove away Tarso Khan's 
men (No. 32). As iiirbar kad known him from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadh as tuyuh 
This M. did ; but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Quli Ma^am 
and Raja Bir Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbaz Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamindars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter Avaylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. w^ould not have escaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Maqsud joined him and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahra,ich. Vazir Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hajipur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muhammada- 
bad, he resolved to siuprise Jaunpur, when tlig tuyuldars of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pressed, he applied to M. ^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana Mihsi, Sarkar Champaran, as tuyuL But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. ^Aziz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was Idlled 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Avbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan ftucMn. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Humayun on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s 
grandees went over to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak f . p and Bamiyan. where he hoped to find 
faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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to bring liim correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For Ms 
faithfulness he was made Qnrbegi. 

Tolak accompanied Humayun to India. After the emperor’s death, 
he belonged to those who supported the young Akbar, and vms instru- 
mental in the capture at a dinner party of Mir Shah Abu d-Ma^aii, After- 
wards, T. went to Kabul, where he remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Akbar’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Ghani Khan, son of Mun^im Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatun, his jagii, 
collecting men to take revenge on Ghani. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when ^ani one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayyman {^\ to waylay a caravan from Ballvh. He 

was just feasting with his companions, when Tolak Hian fell upon 
them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaia 
Awash rvjf-hr?-.), a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he was 

opposed by Fazil Beg(Mun‘^im’s brother) and his son Abu 1-Fatli (called 
wrongly ^Abd^^l-Fath, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani 
go . J^ani immediately collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan. Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Gborband 
and killed Baba Quchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. x4kbar gave Tolak 
a jagir in Malwa, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under Khan Khanan (No. 29) in Malwa 
and Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Dawlatm Kambha,it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (No, 42) 
in the comjuest of Bahroch. In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M. ‘^Aziz Koka was to be sent to the Dakliin. Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. ^Aziz Koka and 
ShihaM^ ’d-Din, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Afgiians. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwaia Shams^ ’d-Bin Khawafi. 

Khawdfl means ‘^coming from Khawaf ”, which is a district and 
town in Khurasan . Our maps have Khaff ” or “ Khaf ”, due west of 
Hirat, between Lat. 60° and 61 ^ According to the If 'l-Bidddn, 
tMOiawaf is a large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to the 
revenue district of Nishapur. Near it lies on one side Bushanj wMch 
belongs to the districts of Hirat, and on the other Zuzan. Khawaf 
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contains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sirawand, and 
Kharjard)/’ Amin Razi in his excellent Haft IqUm says that the district 
of Khawaf is famous for the kings, ministers, and learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, Al-i Muzaffar, of whom seven kings ruled 
for 59 years over Ears and Shiraz,^ were Khawaf is. The author of the 
ZaJchiraP^ 1 KJmivdnm says that the people of Khawaf were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah ^ Abbas-i Safawi, in the beginning of his reign, 
came to Hiawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Silicas, the companions of the Prophet (sahb-i saliaba) ; but as the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the lOiwafis are 
now as staunch Shi^as as they were formerly bigoted Sunnis. 

EJiwaja Shams^ ’d-Din was the son of Khwaja 'd-Din, who was 

a man much respected in Khaw-af. Shams accompanied Muzaffar 
Klian (No. 37), his countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma^sum-i Kabuli 
had him tortured ■with a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of ^Arab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under ^Arab's charge, wdio lay under obligations to him. But 
Shams eluded his vigilance, and fled to Siiigram, Raja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar). ^ As the roads were all held by the rebels, Shams could not 

^ They Bxiccumbed to Timur. The Histories disagree regarding the length of their 
reign, some give 57 years, from a.h. 741 to 798. 

Amin Kazi mentions also several learned men and vazirs besides those mentioned in 
the Mu^jam, and relates some anecdotes illustrating the proverbial sagacity and quick- 
■wittedness of the inhabitants of Khawaf. 

The number of Khawafis in the service of the Mughul emperors was considerable. 
One is mentioned below. No. 347. The Ma*’asir has notes on the following : — Mirza <?Izzat 
(under •Jahangir) ; Mirza Ahmad, and Mu^Itamid Khan Muhammad Salih (under >Shah- 
jahaii) ; Sayyid Amir Kh an Shayl^ Mir, Khwaja Mir Khawaf! Salabat ^han, «?Inayat 
Khan, and Mustafa ^an (under Awrangzib). The lists of grandees in the Padishahnama 
mention several other |Oiawafis. In later times we have the name of qAbdi^ ’r-Eazzaq 
Samsam^ ’d-BawIa Awrangabadi, who was murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir KamaB 
’d-Bin lOiawafi, lias served under Akbar. 

Bor Khawdfi some MSS. have Khdfi. The Historian Muhammad Hashim Khafi 
Khan has also been supposed to be a Khaivafi, though it must be observed that geographical 
titles are rare. There are a few, as Rumi Khan, Ghazmn Khan. Habshi Khan, The authors 
of the Pddishclhfiama and the 3Ia^dsir never use the form Khdf L 

^ Singram later fought ifith Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), and ceded Fort Mahda. Tlioiigli 
he never went to Gourt, he remained in submission to the Imperial governors of Bihar 
and Bengal. In the first year of Jahangir’s reign, Jahangir Quli Khan Laia Beg, governor 
of Bihar, sent a corps against Singram, who was Id lied in a fight. His son turned Muham- 
madan, and received the name “ Haja Roz-afzun ”, was confirmed in his zamindaris, 
and reached, under Jahangir, the dignity of a Gommander of Fifteen Hundred. Under 
Shahjahan, he served witii Mahabat, Khan in BalMi. against Jhujar Singh Bundela, in 
the siege of Pareuda, and xvas at his death in 1044 a Commander of Txvo Thousand. His 
son, Raja Bihruz served in Qaiidahar, in the w^ar between Awrangzib and Shah Shuja*;, 
and distinguished himself in the second conquest of Palamau (4th year of Awrangzib). 
Raja Bihruz died in the 8th year of Awrangzib’s reign. Vide Proceedings, Asiatic Society 
Bengal, for Becember, 1870. > 
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make Ms way to the Imperial army. He collected meiij attacked the 
rebels, and carried ofi some of their cattle ; and when some time after 
dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akbar received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year (26th) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (built 990“1) 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp then was.^ 

After this, Shams was for some time Diwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, 
wMen Qulij Khan (Ko. 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (No. 59) was 
made Sfibadar of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire {Dlivan-i 
hull), vice Qulij.‘^ When Akbar in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhin, 
the Begams with Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) were left in Labor, and 
Shams wms put in charge of the Panjab, in which office he continued, 
after Akbar’s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begams 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Labor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Baba Hasan AbdM having been used for other 
purposes (p. 469) he was buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, and which to his honour was called Eliawdfljmra, 

He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shaylffi Farid-i BuHiari (No. 99), whom he in many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwaja Mumin Eihawafi, was made, on his death, Diwan 
of the Panjab. Mumin’s son, ^Abd" 1-Khaliq was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 398). He was killed by Mahabat Khan, when Asaf had been 
removed b;f Mahabat from Fort Atak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Kuwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirza Ja^far Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) against Raja Bisu, zammdar of Mau and Pathan (Nurpiir, 
N.E. Panjab). In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) w^as ordered to move against Rana Amr Singh, 


^ The author of the repeats Abu ’l-Fa^Fs etymology of the name "'Atak’q 

%vhich was given on p. 404, iifte. He also says that some derive it from the Hindi, atah, 
prevention, a bar, because Hindus will not go beyond the Indus.” But there is no instance 
on record that Hindus ever did object to cross the Indus. Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, 
and others were governors of Kabul and Zabulistan, and had their Rajputs there ; 
and during the reign of Shahjahan, the Rajputs distinguished themselves in the coiic[uest 
of Ball^ and the siege of Qandahar. [Port built in 990-91.*— B.] 

Abu ’l-FazFs etymology is also doubtful ; for in the (II, 302) he mentions 

the name “ Atak ” long before the building of the Fort (III, 335). 

^ The twelve Blwans, who in 1003 had been appointed to the 12 Subas, were under 
his orders. Diwdn-i the same Q>B Vazir-i huUoT Vazir-i mtidaq, or merely Vaztr, 
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Man Singh, was called from Bengal, and Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as na^’iiofhis father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive 
drinking. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 323 and No. 175. 

Maha Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His 
youth and inexperience inclined the Af^ans under ^ Usman and Shnjawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das (No. 336), near Bhadrak in Orisa (45th year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 1009 the Allans near Sherpur 
^ilta,i, between Shi,uri (Sooree) in Birbhum and Murshidabad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Orisa. 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161. Naqib Khan, son of Mir ^Abd^^ 1-LatIf of Qazwin. 

Nmfih EJmn is the title of Mir Gliiyas" ’d-Din ^Ali. His family belongs 
to the Sayfi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahya was “ a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time.” 

'' In the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shah 
Tahmasp-i Safawi, who called him Yahya Ma^^sum,^ and \vas treated by 
the king wdth such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir ^Abd^ ’1-Latif, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, ivhen he was on the borders of Azarbayjan, to order Mir Yahya 
and his son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that time, his second son, ^Ala^^ ’d-Dawla was in Azarbayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. Mir 
Yahya, being too old and infirm to flee, accompanied the king’s messenger 
to Isfahan, and died there, after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962, 
at the age of 77 years.” ^ 

Mir ^Abd^^ ’1-Latif, hovrever, immediately on receipt of his brother’s 

^ I.e. exempt, probably from losing life and property fof his attachment to Sunnism. 

“ Mir Yahya is the author of an historical compendium called 
composed in 1541. Vide Elliot’s Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, p. 129. His second 
son ’d-Dawla wrote under the poetical name of and is the author of the 

Nafa^is^>' su'^tazlcira ”, or work on literature. Bada,oni (HI, 97) says he composed 

a Qasida in which, according to the manner of ShKahs, he abused the companions of the 
Prophet and the Sunnis, and among the latter his father and elder brother (<?Abd« ’l-Latif), 
whom he used to call Hazmt-i Aqa^ m he had been his teacher. But the verse in which 
he cursed his relations is ambigudusly worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya’s death two years earlier. 
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communication, fled to Gilan/ and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Hiimayun went to Hindustan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Hatiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
tion, and so moderate in his religious sentiments,^ that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.” 

When Bayram Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
and had left Agra and proceeded to Alwar with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from such an open breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign.” Elliot, Index, l.c. 

Mir /^Abd^^ 1-Latif died at SikrI on the 5th Eajab, 981,^ and was 
buried at Ajmir near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husayn Khing-Suwar. 

^x4.bd^^ l-Latif had several sons. The following are mentioned : 1 . Naqib 
Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan ; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed 
in 984 at Fathpur by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 
emperor (Bad. II, 230). For Qamar Klxan, vide No. 243. 

Naqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his 
accession was still in the Panjab {Akbarn. II, 23) and soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor (II, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed 
Akbar’s pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom Mun^im Khan had interceded 
(II, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 481, note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedition to 
Idar (III, 165) and was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Eevolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Todar Mai and Sadiq Khan in Bihar against Ma^sum-i Kabuli 
(III, 273). Ill the 26th year, he received the title of Naglb Khan Though 

4 The MSS. of the Ila^dsir h&ve JU:>- ; so also Bada,oni, Z.c. 

^ He was the first that taught Akbar the principle of mlJi-i hull A" peace with all/’ 
the Persian term which Abu ’1-Pazl so often uses to describe Akbar’s policy of toleration. 
Abu ’1-Pazl {Akharn, 11, 23) says that /iAbd>i T-Latif was accused in Persia of being a 
Sunni and in Hindustan of being a Shi ah. 

® Elliot has by mistake 97.1. Th-^ Tarikh of his death in the and 

(III, p. 99) isfaJ^r-i al~i the pride of the descendants of Yasin (the Prophet) ” -= 

981, if the long tthy in a/ be not counted 2, but 1. 

^ Kewal Ram, according to Elliot, says in the TazkirdP^’ that the title was 

conferred on Yaqib Khan in the 25th year for his gallant conduct in repelling a night 
attack made by Ma^isum Khan-i Kabuli on the Imperialists under Todar Mai and Sadiq 
Kb an. This night attack is related in Ahharndma (HI, 293). The fight took place 
in the 25th year, near Gajm ; but Abu ’i-Fazl says nothing of ISfaqib’s “ gallant conduct ” ; 
he does not even mention his name. 
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during the reign of Alcbar, he did not rise above the rank of a IIazdr% 
he possessed great influence at Court. He was AJAar’s reader, and super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110. 
Several portions of the TdrlB^i also (p. 113) are written by him. 

Naqib had an iincle of the name of Qazi ^Isa, who had come from 
Iran to Akbar’s Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Ghazi 
Khan {vide Ko. 155). Alvbar married the latter to Saldna Banii Begam, 
sister of Mirza Muhammad Hakim (Alcbar’s half-brother) ; and as 
Nacpb Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi ^Isa had expressed a 
dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Naqib ’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accewssioii of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1,500 
{Tuzuh, p. 12). He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmir, and was buried at the side of his wife within the enclosure of 
Mu^in-i CMshtih tomb {Tuzuk, p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmud, Mimshiy'^ IrMmndlik, who had been for twenty-five years in 
Akbarh ser\4ce (Bada,oni III, 321). 

Naqib's son, Abd*^ 1-LatJf, was distinguished for his acquirements. He 
was married to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) and died insane. 

Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the RaiDzat^ 's-safd b).^ heart. Jahangir, 
in his Memohs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada,oni,, 
who was Naqib's schoolfellow^ and friend, says ihat no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on being asked hovr 
many pigeons there w^ere in a particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtaza Khan, a Sabzw^M Sayyid. 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at first in the service of ^Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
Murtaza Nizam Shah called him to Al^adnagar, and made him Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Amir^ fl-Umara*’. He successfully invaded, 
at Nizam Shah's order, ^Adil Shah's dominions. But Nizam Shah suffered 
from insanity, and the government w’^as left in the hands of his Vakil, 
Shah Qiili Salabat Khan ; and as he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tuyulddrs of Barai, were dissatisfied. Salabat Khan being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Ehudavrand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Khan-i Shirazi and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. Salabat 
Khan and Shahzacla Miran Husayn surprised them and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost all his property, and unable to resist Salabat Khan, 
he w^ent with Khudawand Khan to Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M, M. distinguished himself under Shah Murad in the Dakhin invasion.. 
When the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan (No. 43) remained in 
Mahkar (South Barar), and M. M. in Ilichpur, to guard the conquered 
districts. During his stay there, he managed to take possession of Fort 
Gawil, near Ilichpur (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wajih^ ’d-Din and Biswas Ea,o, to enter AlAar’s service. Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher Mansah, as also a flag and a naqqdra. 

Mir Murtaza is not to he confounded with the learned Mir Murtaza 
Sharif -i Shirazi (Bada,om III, 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by 
Bada,oni III, 279. 

163. Shamsi, son of Khan-i A^zam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 345 and 346. At the end of Akbar’s 
reign, Shamsi ^ was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Jahangir 
Qxili IQian, vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujrat as ndHb oi his father. Mirza ^Aziz had 
been nominally appointed Governor of that Suba ; but as he had given 
the emperor offence, he was detained at Court. Subsequently Shamsi 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpur. 
Whilst there. Prince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending ^Abd^ ’llah Khan Firuz- 
Jang and Raja Bhim in advance towards Ilahabad. On their arrival at 
Chausa, Shamsi left Jaunpur, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor 
of the Suba of IlahabM. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain 
his Mansab. A short time after, he was appointedto Surat ^ and Junagadh, 
vice Beglar Khan. He died there in the 5th year of Shahjahan’s reign 
(1041). 

Shamsi’s son, Bahram, was made by Shahjahan a Commander of 
1,000, 500 horse {Pddishdlin. I, b., 309) and appointed to succeed Ms 
father. Whilst in Gujrat, he built a place called after him Bahrdmpura. 
He died in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s reign (PadL<?M^ H? P* 733). 

164. Mir Jamal'^ ’d-Bin Husayn, an Inju Sayyid. 

From a remark in the it appears that a part of Shiraz was 

called Inju; vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal^ 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mir Jamal^ ’d-Din Inju belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace 
their descent to Qasimarrasi (?) ibnd Hasan ibnd Ibrah^ Tabatiba^'i 
Husayni. Mir Shah Mahmud and Mir Shah Abu Turab, two later members 


^ Shamsi is an abbreviation iov ^d-D%n» 


p Sorath.— B.] 
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of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shah 
Tahmaspd Safawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shaiiis^^ hl-Din Asad^^ llah of Shushtar, the first as ShaylA'‘ 1-Islam 
of Persia, and the second as Qaziy^i 1-Quzat. Mir Jamah^ M'-Diii is one of 
their cousins, 

Mir Jamah^ 'd-Din went to the Dakhin, the kings of which had 
frequently intermarried with the lojus. He afterwards entered Alrbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 432). Later lie was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
Military Revolt, he was with Muzaftar {Akbarnmna III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A^zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and Racism {Akharn, III, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jagir 
in Malwa, and served under A^zam Kliaii in the Dakhin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Hazari took place in the 40th year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been conquered, ^Adil Shah, king of Bijapur wished 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Alcbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Danyal. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the Mir in 1009 
(Akham, III, 846) to the Dakhin. But the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin ’h 

At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he was promoted 
after the Prince’s accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received 
a naqqctm and a flag. MTien Ehusraw rebelled, the Mir received the 
order to effect an understanding by offering feiusraw the kingdom of 
Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar ’s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; 
and when he w"as subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, Hasan Beg (No. 167), Khusraw’s principal agent told 
Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion ; 
Jamal’^ 'd-Din had only a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as Pmijhamrl. The Mir got pale and confused, when 
Mirza *^Aziz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities ; H^ Beg knew- very w^ell that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve others ; he himself (^Aziz) wms the 
chief conspirator, and ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir 
consoled the Mir, and appointed him afterw^ards Governor of Bihar. 
In the 11th year, Mh Jamal received the title of ^Asad^ 'd-Daivla. 
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On this occasion, he presented to the emperor a dagger, inlaid with precious 
stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at 
Bijapur. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ydqut fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an egg, and had it surrounded by other ydquts 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1621, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing 
him four thousand rupees per mensem. The highest rank that he had 
reached was that of a brevet Panjhazari with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir’s accession, he presented the emperor a copy of the great 
Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhang-i Jahdngin, of which he was the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017.^ 

After having lived for some time in Bahra,ich, Mir Jamal returned to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir JamaD ’d-Din had two sons. 1. Mt-r Amm^ 'd-Dm. He served 
with his father, and married a daughter of Abd^ ’r -Rahim Khan Khanaii 
(No. 29). He died when young. 

2. Mlf Husani^ ^d-Dm. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, 
brother’s son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Nur Jahan’s brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shahjahan during his rebellion. On Shahjahan’s accession, he w^as made 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50,000 
Rupees, and the title of Murtazd KJidn, He was also made Governor of 
Thathah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husam’s sons— 1 . Samsdm'^ ^d-Dmvla. He was made Diw^an of 
Shah Shuja^^ in the 21st year^ In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor 
of Orisa with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. Niir^ 'lldh. Pie is mentioned in the Pddishdhndma 
(I, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Kaju, of Barha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions {vide p. 427) 
the Barha clan Raju belongs. 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28tli year, 
under Jagannath (No. 69), agaimt the Rana. While serving under the 
latter, Raju commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
successfully conducted an expedition against a detachment of the Rana’s 
troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and Raju attacked the Rana in his 
residence ‘. but he escaped. ' 

^ Regarding the Farhmig-i Jahangiri, vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1868, 
pp. 12 to 15, and 65 to 69.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Later, Eajfi served under Prince Murad, Governor of Mahva, wliom,. 
in the 36tli year, lie accompanied in the war with Raja Madhukar ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to return to Malwa, Eaju had to lead 
the expedition. In the 40tli year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar.. 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Eaju attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (a.h. 1003), 

166. Mir Shaiif-i Amuli. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. 185. In the 30th year (993) Prince Mirza Miiliammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of the new province. In the follovdng year, he served 
under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 36th year,^ he was appointed in the 
same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar and BengaL 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajinir as aqtd^, and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Lakhnau, as tmjiiL During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers 
were found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who had to refund him six months’ wages per annum, 

Jahangir in his memoirs {Tuzulc^ p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tabaqdt says, Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well acquainted with sufism and is at present (1001) in Bihar.” 


Note on the Sect (ajjkai). 

It was mentioned above (p. 186) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which resembled those of Mahmud of BasaMiwan.^ The curious sect 
which Mahmud founded, goes by the name of Mahmudiyqa, or Wdhidiyyay 
or N'uqtawiyya^ or JJmand? Mahmud called himself ShaMis-i ivdkid, or 
'' the individual professed to be the ImamMahdi, whose appearance 

^ The Lucknow edition of the Akbarnama (1^1, p. 629) says he was made at the same 
time a Commander of Four Thousand. This must be a mistake, because Mir Sharif was at 
Jahangir’s accession a Commander of 2,500 p. 22). 

“ Bada,om (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has ; the MSS. of the BascMivdn 

(with a long pen ultima) and in other places without a iv ; the Calcutta edition 

of the Dabistan (p. 374) and Shea and Troyer’s Translation have Masajwan — a shifting 
of the diacritical points. 

^ The name nuqtmin was evidently i|sed by Bada,oni, though the MSS. from which 
the Bibl. Indica edition was printed, have Nahati, which was given on p. 185. For JJmana,, 
Shea’s translation of the Dabistan has Imana; but (umana) is; no doubt, the plural of 
amln. 
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■on earth ushers in the end of the world. According to the Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistan and Shea’s Translation, he lived about a.h. 600 ; but 
the MSS. of the Ma^dsir have a.h. 800, which also agrees with Bada,oni’s 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found 
numerous adherents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah ^Abbas-i 
Mazi,^ who killed them or drove them into exile. 

Mahinud had forced into his service a passage from the Qur^'an 
{Sur. XVII, 81), ^asd an yah^asa-k^ rahhu-k^ maqdm'^'^ maJimiid^^, 
'‘peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable (mahmud) station.” 
He maintained that the human body (jasad) had since its creation been 
advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
“ Mahmud ” would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur^an, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an end. 
He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of 
everything was the nuqta-yi Jdidk, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term nuqta-yi IMk has given rise 
to their name Nuqtawis. For other of Mahmud’s tenets, vide Shea’s trans- 
lation of the Dabistan, vol. Ill, pp. 12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmud’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
whose leanings towards the man of the millennium”, transmigration 
of souls, etc., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sharif-i Amuli could 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the ^Alam Ara^’-yi Sikandari, as the Ma^dsir says, 
mentions Mir Sharif-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1002, 
the 7th year of Shah ^Abbas-i Mazi’s reign, the astrologers of the age 
predicted, in consequence of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of a great king, and as this prediction was universally referred to 
Shah ^Abbas JalaD ’d-Din Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon as 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it was proposed that Shah ^ Abbas 
should lay aside royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction 
was expected to last, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should sit on the throne. This extraordinary expedient was everyv^here 
approved of ; the criminals threw lots, and Yusuf the quiver-maker, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusraw of Qazwin, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then killed. 
Soon-afterv Darwish Khusraw was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough 

^ Mdzi i.e., who passed away, is the epithet which Historians give to Shah 

Abbas I of Persia, the contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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never to speak of Ms Nuqtmviyya belief, lie was known as one of tbe 
sect, and was accordingly killed. So also Mir Sayyid Alnnad of Kasban, 
whom ^ Abbas killed with his own sword. Among Ms papers treatises 
were found on the Nuqta doctrine, and also a letter addressed to Mm by 
Abu d-Fazl in Akbar's name. Mir Sharif-i Amidl, a good j^oet and the 
head of the secty heard of these persecutions, and fisd from Astrdbdd to 
Hindustan. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the Ala^^dsir remarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when 
Akbar was at Dipalpur in Malwa ; and besides, Sharif-i Amuli was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

167. Hasan Beg IQiaii-i Bada^shi Shay^ ^Fniarid 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabulistan, and passed through the district of 
Pakhali, which is 35 kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husayn Kban-i Pakhaliwal (No. 301) paid his respects. 
This Zamindar belonged to the descendants of the Qarlughs (cJjU), 
whom Timur on Ms return from India to Turan had left in Pakhali as 
garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a few days, Sultan Husayn 
Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pakhali {Akbarndma III, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at 
Court, Sultan Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan 
Nasir^^ ’d-Diii, and drove aw^ay Hasan Beg’s men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan w^as made 
a Commander of Twm Thousand and Five Hundred for his serMoes in 
Bangash, and w* as put, tow^ards the end of Akbar’s reign, in charge of 
Kabul, receiving Fort Rohtas ^ (in the Pan jab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he w^as called from Kabul to 
Court. On Ms w^ay, at Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Kliusrawn 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014.^ From 

1 BadakJisM is the adjective formed from Badakslmn, as KmM from KdsTian. The 
words Skayldi ^ Uman are to be taken as an adjective formed like AJcbarshdhly Jahangin, 
etc., which we find after the names of several grandees. Thus Shaykh Uman would 
mean “ belonging to the servants of Shavkli ^Umar”, and this explanation is rendered 
more probable by the statement of historians that Hasan Big belonged to the Bdbariydn 
or “ nobles of Babar’s Court ”. 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called Husayn Beg. Thus in the p. 25 ff.; PdrM- 

s/jd/oi I, p. 806 ; Ill, 598. 

- Generally Spelt The fort in Bihar is spelt without though, both 

are identical. 

* So the Tuzuh. The has the 20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continually 

confound and 4But Jahangir on his pursuit reached Modal on the lOt-h Zi 
Hijjah and the Tttgwh is correct. 
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distrust as to tlie motives of tKe emperor, which led to his recall from 
Kabul, or from the innate wickedness of BadaMishis he joined the 
Prince with his three hundred Badakhshi troopers, received the title of 
Khan Baba, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who 
attached himself to Khusraw, "was ^Abd^ h-Rahim, Dlwan of Lahoin 
After the defeat near Bhairowal on the Bi,ah,^ the Af^ans who were 
with the prince, advised him to retreat to the Eastern provinces of 
the Empire ; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to Kabul, wdiich, he 
said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rohtas, which were at the 
Prince’s service. Hasan Beg’s counsel 'was ultimately adopted. But 
before he could reach Rohtas, Khusraw was captured on the Clianab. 
On the 3rd Safar 1015, the Prince, Hasan Beg, and ^Abd^^ ’r-RahIm, 
were taken before Jahangir in the Ba^-i Mirza Kamran, a villa near 
Lalior, Khusraw^ himself, according to Chingiz’s law (batorah i Chingm {^)^ 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 500), was put into a cow-hide 
and ^Abd^^ ’r-Rahim into a donkey’s skin, and in this state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. As cow-hides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins,” Hasan died after a few hours from suffoca- 
tion : but ^Abd^ ’r-Rahim was after 24 hours still alive, and received, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon.^ The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impaled ; their corpses were arranged 
in a double row along the road which leads from the Bagh-i Bllrza Kamran 
to the Fort of Labor, and Kliusraw% seated on a sorry elephant, was led 
along that way. People had been posted at short intervals, and pointing 
to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusraw, Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you.” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 370. His son Isfmdiyar 
Khan, was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. He served in Bengal, 
and died in the 16th year of Shahjahan’s reign {Pddishdhn. I, 476 ; 
I, b. 304). The ^x4rif Beg-i Shaylffi ^Umari mentioned in the Pdddshdhn, 
(I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroya Khan, son of Slier ilfkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan was the son of Quch Beg. Quch Beg served iirider 
Humayun, and was killed in the successful attempt made by several 

^ Vide p. 466 note. There is another Bhairowal between Wazirabad and Siyalkot, 
south of the Chanab. 

2 In Zu ’1-Hijjah, 1018, he got an appointment as a Yuzbashi, or commander of lOO 
and was sent to Kashmir {Tuzuk, p. 79). In the Tuzul% he is called "r-Eaiitm 

Khar, Abd^^ ’r-Eahim “ the Ass 
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grandees to save Maryam Makam, Akbar’s motber, after the fatal battle 
of Chaiisa {vide 96, p. 450). When Humajmi fled to Persia, Sher 
iifkan remained with Mirza Kamram in Kabul ; but he joined the 
emperor on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zaliak-Bamiyaii as jagir, but went again over to Kamran. 
Hiimayun’s, soon after, captured and killed him. 

Sheroya Khan served at 'first under Mim^im (No. 11) in Bengal and 
Orisa. In the 26th year he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In the 28th year, he served under ^Abd^^ h-Eahim (No, 29) 
ill Gujrat, and was present in the battle of Sarkich {AJcbarndma III, 
408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under Matlab Khan (No. 83) 
against Jalala Tariki (p. 441). In the 39th year, he was made a Klian, 
and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tabaqdt he was a Hazari 
in 1001. 

169. Hazar Be Mzbak. 

The Akbarnmna (III, p. 500) says, '' On the same day ^ Nazar Be, 
and his sons, Qanbar Be, ShMi Be (No. 367), and Baqi Be (No. 368), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor.” 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Klian 
(No. 83) against the Tarikis. He may be the Shadi Khan Shadi Beg, 
mentioned in the Pddishdhndma (I, b. 308) as a commander of One 
Thousand. Be is the abbreviation of Beg, Nazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Nazar (!) Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jalal Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the Gakkhar. 

171. Mubarak Khan, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkhars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Ma^dsir, the 
hilly districts between the Bahat and the Indus. ^ At the time of Zayn^^ 
1-^ Abidin, king of Kashmir, a Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid 
(di or sA), who was a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 

^ When the news brought to Akbar that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of the 
Imperialists, and the death of BIr Bar in the Khaybar Pass, had defeated the Tarikis at 
<,'AIi Masjid (end of the 30th year, or beginning of RabK I, 994). 

“ Mr. J. G. Deinierick informs me that the Gakkhars inhabited the hilly parts of the 
Rawiil Pindi and Jhelam districts from Kbanpur on the borders of the Hazara district 
along the lower range of hills skirting the Tah§ils of Rawml Pindi, Kuhiita, and Gujar 
Khan, as far as Donieli in the Jehlam district. Their ancient strongholds were Pharwala, 
Snltanphr, and Dangali. They declare that they are descended from the Kaianian kings 
of Iran. Their ancestor Kid mvaded Tibet, where he and his descendants reigned for 
ten generations. His tenth descendant Kab conquered Kashmir, and took possession 
of half of it. The Gakkhars then reigned for 16 generations after Kab in Kashmir. The 
lOtli descendant, Zayn Shah, fled to Afghanistan, where he died. His son, Gaklchar Shah, 
came to the Panjab with Mahmud of Ghazni, and \¥as made lord of the Sind Sagar I)u,ab. 
Malik Bir is said to ha%"e been the grandfather of Tatar, whose father was Malik Pflu. 
Tide Mr. Delmerick’s History of the Gakldiars, Journal 1871. Vide p. 621. 
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these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually extended his power 
over the region between the Nilab (Indus) and the Sawaliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir^ Malik Kid was succeeded by his son 
Malik Kalan, and Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the 
tribe was Sultan Tatar, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war with Rana Sanka. Sultan Tatar had two sons, Sultan Sarang 
and Sultan Adam. Sarang fought a great deal with Sher Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Af^ans. The Fort 
Rohtas was commenced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping 
the Gakkhars in check. Sher Shah in the end captured Sultan Sarang 
.and killed him, and confined his son Kamal ^an in Gwaliyar, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam was now looked upon as 
the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afgiians. Once Salim 
Shah gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwaliyar Fort, where 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal ^an, who was still confined, had 
.a miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to 
his kinsfolk ; but as Sultan Adam had usurped all power, he lived obscurely, 
with his brother Sa^id Khan, avoiding conflict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Alcbar’s accession, however, Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the war with Hemu and during the siege of Mankot. In the 3rd year 
he was sent against the Miyana Afghans, who had revolted near Saronj 
(Malwa) and was made on his return jagirdar of Karah and Fathpur 
Huswah. In the 6th year, he served under Edian Zaman (No. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Mubariz Edian ^ildli (p. 320). In the 8th 
year (970), he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, 
Kamal Hian begged the emperor to put him in possession of the Gakkhar 
■district, which was still in the hands of his usurping uncle. Al^bar 
ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) and other Panjabi grandees to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Khan ; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
occupy the country and punish Sultan Adam. The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Panjab, 

^ The Ma^mir says, he subjected the tribes called ‘ ‘ 

{vide p: 487) and Mr. Behnerick says, the Khatars inhabit the western 

parts of the Eawiil Pindi district. The second tribe is that of thQ Jcinj%,(is who inhabit 
the Salt Range. The third, Aivdn (tuV) are found in the southern parts of the Rawiii 
Pindi and the Jhelam districts ; their tract is called Aioankdrl to this day. The fourth, he 
says, may be the Jodras a great clan about Pindi Gheb. The fifth, he believes, 

is intended for the Kholcarcm & tribe of some importance in Find Badan Khan. 

The sixth and the eighth are the CMbh and Mangaral large tribes in 

Jammu. The seventh he supposes to be a mistake for pahdriya or hill tribes, which 
were the Bhunds and Sattis Vide Additional Notes at end to p. 507. 
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army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured xidam after a severe engagement near the ‘‘ Qasba 
of Hila Sultan Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan 
killed Lashkari, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. {Akbarnmia, II, 240 ff.) 

It is stated in the Tabaqdt that Kamal ^an was a Commander of 
Five Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.‘^ 

Mubarak Khan and JalM Khan served in the 30th year under Mirza 
ShahnilA, BIiagwan Das, and Shah Quli Mahram, in Kashmir {Ahbamdma,. 
Ill, 485). The Tabaqdt calls both, as also Sa^id Khan, Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of Sa^id Khan was married to Prince 
Salim ; vide Ko. 225, note. 

172. Tash Beg Khan Mughul, [Taj Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at first under Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar’s service. He 
received a jagir in the Panjab. According to the Ahhamdma (HI, 489),. 
he went with Bir Bar (No. 85) to Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under ^Abd^ 1-Matlah (No. 83) against the Tarikis (III, 541). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the ^Isa Khavl Af^ans, though 
with little success. Two years later, he served under Asaf ^an (No 98) 
in the conquest of Mau, and received the title of Tdj Khan, When 
Raja Basil again rebelled (47th year), Khwaja Sulayman, Baldishi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Khan (No. 42), Husayn Beg-i ShayHi ^Umari (No. 167), Ahmad 
Beg-i Kabuli (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. lOi. moved to Pathan. MTiilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kli.’s- 
son, received news of Basil’s approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of his father’s contingent. 

Jahangir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Shah Beg Khan (No. 57). He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Thathah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


^ Not Haila south of Chilianwala, between the Jhelam and the Chanab ; 

but Hila, or Hit which, Mr. Belmerick says, is a ferry on the Jhelam near Bangall,, 
Sultan Adam’s stronghold. 

^ So in my MSS. oi the Tabaqdi. The author of the. Mahlsir found 970 in his MS., 
which would be the same year in which Kamal Khan was restored to his paternal inheri- 
tance ; hence he adds a He w^as certainly alive in the middle of 972. {Ahhamdma^. 

I,p. 302.) ™ 
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173. Shaykh ^Abd^ llah, son of Sliaykh Muhammad ^aws [of 
Gwaliyar]. 

ShaylA llah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered 

subsequently the Emperor’s service. He distinguished himself, and is 
said to have risen to the dignity of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He died when young. 

His brother Ziyci^^ 'llah lived as a Faqir, and studied during the lifetime 
of his father under the renowned saint Wajih^ ’d-Din in Gujrat, who 
himself was a pupil of Muhammad Ghaws. 4 

Biographies of Muhammad Ghaws (died 970 at Agra, buried in Gwaliyar) 
will be found in the Ma^dsii\ Badd,oni (III, p. 4), and the KhazmaV-^ 
'l-Asfiya^ (p. 969). He was disliked by Bayram Khan, ShaylA Gada,I, 
and ShaylA. Mubarak, Abu l-Fazl’s father. Vide dihoMa^dm-i ^Almngiri, 

p. 166. 

174. Baja Bajsingh, son of Eaja Askaran, the Kachhwaha. 

Raja Askaran is a brother of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). He served in 
the. 22nd year with Sadiq Khan (No. 43) against Raja Madhukar of 
U^cha,^ and in the 25th year under Todar Mai in Bihar. In the 30th 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same year under ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. In the 31st year, 
when Akbar appointed two officers to each suba, Askaran and Shay Mi 
Ibrahim (No. 82) were appointed to Agra. In the 33rd year, he served 
a second time against Raja Madhukar under Shihab Khan (No. 26), 
and died soon after. 

Abu 1-Fazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. Tlie 
Tabaqdt he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Raj Sing, his son, received the title of Raja after the death of his 
father. He served for a long time in the Dakhin, was called in the 44tli 
year to Court, and was appointed commandant of Gwaliyar. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besieged 
Fort Asir. In the 47th year, he pursued, together with Ray Rayan 
Patr Das (No. 196) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bimdeia, who at Jahangir’s, 
instigation had murdered Abu l-Fazl. For his distinguished services in 
the operations against the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the 5Gth year the rank of a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 horse. In the 
3rd year, of Jahangir’s reign, he served in the Dakhin, where he died 
in 1024 (10th year), 

^ Udcha is generally spelt on our maps Oorcha, It lies near Jhansi on the left bank 
of the Betwa. The name of the river Dasthara ” mentioned on p. 382, is differently spelled 
in the MSS. In one place the has 



Ram Das, Ms son, was a Commander of 1,000, 400 horse. He received, 
in the Tith year, the title of Raja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Muhammadan in the 
6th year of Shahjahan’s reign, and received the name of ^Ibadatmand} 

175. Ray Bhoj, son of Ray Siirjan Hada (No. 96). 

When Bundl, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauda, eider brother 
of Ray Bhoj, the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under 
Man Singh against the Afgjhans of Orisa, and under ShaylA Abu l-Fazl 
in the DaHiiii {AWarn,, III, 851, 855), 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singh’s 
daughter. Ray Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Ray 
Bhoj, ill the end of 1016, committed suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Rabi^ I, 1017, {Tuziik, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kachhwaha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem ; but no Hada princess was ever married to a Tiniuride. 

XIV, Commanders of Eight Hundred, 

176. Slier Khwaja. 

He belonged to the Sayyids of Itawa j\^). His mother was 

a NaqshMndA (p. 466, note 2). Sher I^.’s name was Padishah 
Khwaja ”, but Alvbar called him on account of his bravery and courage 
Sher Khwma. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Hi. served under Sa^id Khan Chag|ita*’i (No. 25) 
against the Yusufza,is, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the DalMin. 
In the 40th year, the Prince sent with liim a corps to Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against IHilas EJian. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abu 1-FazL In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
swelling of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Ahu l-Fazl 
arrived and raised the siege. Abu l-Fazl proposed to leave Ms own 
son ^Alxh^ l-Ralman at Bir ; but Sh. refused to quit his post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


^ Regarding the KachhwahaSj see my article in thQ Calcutta Meview, iox April, 1871, 
entitled ‘‘ A Chapter from Muljammadan History”. 
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Sli. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was 
with the emperor when Mahabat IQian near the Bahat had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. After Jahangir’s death, he served with 
Asaf Khan against Shahryar in Labor. 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwdja Bdq% KhEn. 
He was also appointed governor of Thathah, vice Mirza ^Isa TarlAaii. 
(p. 392). He died on his way to his province in 1037. Pdiishdhn,^ 1, 181, 
200 . 

His son Khwdja Hdshimws^s, made a commander oi600 (Pddishdhndniaf 
I, b. 327). Another son, Asad'^ 'llah, is mentioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horse, (Pddishdhn., II, 738). 

177. Mirza Khnrram, son of Khan-i A^zam Mirza d’Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 346. 

XV, Go7nmanders of Seven Hundred. 

178. fturaysh Sultan, son of Abd^^ ’r-Eashid Khan, Idng of 
Kashgar. 

182. Sultan ^Abd^ Hah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khan.^ His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akharndnia (III, 584) and the TdrlMi-i Rashidi as 
on following page. 

After the death of ^Abd^^ ’r-Eashid Khan (16), ‘^i^bd'*^ ’1-Karim Khan, 
elder brother of Quraj^sh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kashghar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilment of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. But Khudabanda, son of Quraysh Sultan, 
quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Khudabanda occupied 
the town of Tarfan. ^Abd^ ’llah, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. w^ent first with his family 
to BadalAshan and BallA, and lastly, with the permission of ^Abd^^ ilah 
Khan of Tiiran, to Hindustan. He met Akbar, in the 34th year, at 
Shihab^ ’d-Din-pur, when the emperor w^as just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh died in the 37th year (1000), at Hajipiir. 

179. ftara Bahadur, son of Mirza Mahmud, who is the paternal 

uncle of Mirza, Haydar [Gurgani]. ■ ^ ' 


^ Chingiz Khan in the histories is often called QcPdn-i Buzurg. 
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1. Chingiz Khan:" 

2. Cliaghta^i lOiaiv. 

2. Mawatian (second son of Cha^ta^'i Khan). 

4. (the MSS. give various readings). 

0 . Yaraq^ Klifin (called after his conversion Sultan Gliiyasu ’d-Din). 

6. Dawa Khan.^ 

7. Alsimlqa, or Alaanfiqa, Khan. 

! 

8. Tiighluq Timur Khan. 

9. Khi.zr Khwaja Khan ^ (fatherdn-lav' of Timur). 

1 

10. (a) Miilianimad Khan . . . (b) Sham? Jahan Khan . . . (c) Naqsh Jahan Khan. 

! 

11. (a) Slier Muhammad Khan, (b) Sher <?Ali ITghlan. 


12. Cwais Khrm, son of Sher <?AH Ugfilan. 

13. Yilnas Khan, father of Babar’s mother. 

14. Sultan Ahmad Khan, known as Aldncha Khan. 

la. Sultan Abu SaQid Khan. 

! 

Ih. QAbd« 'r- Rashid Khan. 


17. (i) <?Abcl» T- Karlin Khan. (2) Quraysh Sultan (3) Sultan <?Abd“ ’Hah 

(No. 168)." (No. 178). 

(1) Shah Muhammad (No. 310). 

(2) Ivliudabanda. 

Lilve tlie preceding, Qara Bahadur belonged to the royal family of 
Kashgar. Mlrza Haydar's father, Muhammad Husayn, was the son 
of Babar's maternal aunt. 

Mirza Haydar,^ during his stay in Kaslighar, had accompanied the 

} Bunlq^ Vani<ibery, p. 153. — Bj. 

“ Dawa invaded India during the reign of QAla^*^ ’d-Din ; viie Journal A<s. Soc. Bengal 
for 1869, p. 194, and 1870, p. 44. 

^ His daughter is called Tukui Khanum J.C". It is said that Timur after the 
marriage received the title of Gurgan the Mughul term for the Persian ddmdd, 

a son-in-law. Hence Timurides are often called Gurgdms. 

Mirzallaydar was a historian and poet. He wrote in 951 the TdriMJ ^r~KasJiidi, 

in honour of ' r-RasMd, ^ng of Kashghar. The villa Imown m Bagh-i Safa was 

erect, ed by him. AJcbarndmay 111, 5B5, ~ 

The MS. of the Tarikh-i Rashidi in the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian MSS., 
No. .155, three parts, 19 lines per page) is a fair, though modern copy, and was brought 
by Capt. H. Strachey from Yarkand. 

The Tankh Commences with the reign of Tughluq Timur, %vho was converted to Islam 
by Mawiana Arshad« ’d-Din, and goes down to the reign of Q Abd^ ’r-Rashid. The second 
dapar contains the Memoirs of Mirza Haydar. The style is elegant. 
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son. of Sultan Abu Sa^id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. 
He subsequently went over BadalAshan to India, and arrived at Lahor, 
where Mirza Kamran made him Ms nd^ib during his absence on an expedi- 
tion to Qandahar, which the Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kalan Beg. M. Haydar afterwards accompanied Kamran to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayim to take possession of 
Kashmir. When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah 
retreated to Labor, he gave M. Haydar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, M. H. took possession 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years. But 
afterwards he ordered the hliutha to be read, and coins to be struck, in 
Humayun’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was M. 
Haydar’s cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
6th year, ordered him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large 
corps. But Q. B. delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Rajor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar’s return, governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, vide JSTo. 183. 

180. Muzaffar ]flusa3m Mirza, son of Ibrahim Husayn Mirza [son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza]. 

Muzaffar Husayn Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows ; — 

<?Umar Shavkh Mirza (second son of Timur). 

Mirza Mansur. 

M. Bayqra.^ 

Wais Mirza. 

Mukamriiad Sultan Mirza. 

I I. 

(.1) Uiugh Mirza. (2) Shall Mirza. (3) Ibrahim (4) Muhammad Ij[usayn M. 

I Husayn M.‘ (5) Mas^Iud Husayn M. 

I I (6) VAqil Husayn M. 

(1) Sikandar Mirza, j 

52 ^!e Ulugh Mirza. . Muzaffar llusayn 

(2) Malimud Sultan M., Mirza (No. ISO). 

Shah Mirza. • 

p His brother is Abu ’l-Gkazi Sultan Hasayn Mirza. — B.] 
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The mother of Muhammad Sultan Mirza was the daughter of the 
renowned Sultan Husayn Mirza, king of Khurasan, at whose Court 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza held a place of distinction. After Sultan 
Husayii’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mirza w^ent to Babar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humayun also favoured him, though on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
Ulugii Mirza and Shah Mirza, %vho had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction. Ulugh Mirza w’as killed in the expedition against the 
Hazaras, and Shah Muhammad died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mirza had two sons, Sikandar Mirza and Mahmud Sultan 
Mirza ; but Humayun changed theii* names, and gave SUvandar the name 
of Ulu^ Mirza, and Mataud Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court (taUlf-i bar), and gave him the pargana of A^zampur in 
Sambhal as a pension. He also bestowed several other places upon his 
grandsons Ulu^aiid Shah Mh’za. At A^zampur in his old age, Muhammad 
Sultan M. had four other sons born to him — 1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2. Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 3. Mas^ucl Husayn Mirza, and 4. ^Aqil 
Husayn Mirza. 

In the 11th year of Akbra's reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besieged Labor ; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulii^ M. and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibrahim Husayn M, and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzas w^ent plundering from Sambhal, to> 
Klian Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunpur ; but as they could not agree wdtli him, 
they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwa, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), w^as wdth the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt w^as, that Alcbar imprisoned the bid 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza. He died a short time after in his prison at* 
Bi,ana. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab Klian (No. 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas. 

About this time Ulii^ M. died. The other Mirzas unable to withstand 
Shihab Khan fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 419), who then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat. Chingiz Khan was at war with Ftimad Khan (No. 67) of 
Ahmadahad ; and as the Mirzas had rendered him good service, he gave 
them Bahroch as jagir. But their behaviour in that town Was so cruel 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzas 
defeated his troops they withdrew to ^andesh, and re-entered Malwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf .Khan (No, 74), Sadiq Khan 
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I No. 43), and others, who besieged Eantanbhur (13th year), and were* 

pursued to the Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mirzas perished in 
crossing. In the meantime Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhar 
I Khan and as Gujrat was in a state of disorder, the Mirzas with little 

I fighting, occupied Champanir, Bahrdch, and Surat. 

I In the 17th year, Ai^bar entered Gujrat and occuped Ahmadabad. 

j Dissensions having broken out among the Mirzas, Ibrahim Husayn M. 

1 left Bahroch, and arrived at a place 8 miles from Akbar’s camp. Most 

of Akbar’s Amirs had the day before been sent .away towards Surat in 
search of Muhammad Husayn M. Hearing of Ibrahim Husayn’s arrival,, 
the emperor dispatched Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) after the Amirs whilst 
he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town 
^ of Sarnal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour ; 

but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husayn M. was 
defeated. He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrul^ Begam, a 
daughter of Mirza Kamran, on hearing of his defeat, fled with Muzaffar 
; Husayn Mirza from Surat to the Dakhin. 

I Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) 

I with a garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qutb^ ’d-Din 

(No. 28) to join ^Aziz with the Malwa contingent. Muhammad Husayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of Sher Khan 
Fuladi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged Patan. ^Aziz marched against 
I' them, and defeated them (p. 432). Muhammad Husayn M. then Avithdrew 

[ to the Dakhin. 

|i Ibrahim, Husayn M. and his younger brother Mas^ud Husayn M. 

Ij having met with resistance at Nagor (p. 384), invaded the Panjab, The 

governor, Husayn Qiili ^an (No. 24) at that time besieged Nagarkot, 
and hearing of the inroad of the Mirzas, made peace with the Raja, 
I attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured Mas ‘^ucl. Ibrahim 

Husayn fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards Avouiided and 
captured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Sa^id Khan 
(No. 25) and died of his wounds. 

if After Akbar’s return to Agra, Muhammad Husayn Mirza left the 

Dakhin, immded Gujrat, and took possession of seA^eral towms. He was 
defeated at Kambha,it by NawTang Edian (p. 354) and joined the party 
i of Ikitiyar^ l“Miilk and the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi. They then 

I marched against Ahmadabad and besieged M. ^Aziz Koka. To 

J relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 

and arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p: 458), with about 1,000 horse. 
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:at a place 3 kos from Ahmadabad. Leaving IMitiyar to continue the 
siege, Muhammad Husayn opposed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In his flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two men claimed the 
customary reward, andwdieiiBir Bal^at Akbar’s request, asked Muhammad 
Hiisayif which o| the two had taken him prisoner, he said, The salt of 
the emperor has caught me ; for those two could not have done it.” 
IMitiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husayn, 
raised the siege, and fled vdth his 5,000 troopers. Alcbar at once pursued 
him. Ilditiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with his horse to the ground, ^vhen Siihrab Turkman who was after 
him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husayn 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Eay Singh (No. 44), whom 
Akbar had put over him. 

Shall Mlrza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, whom his mother had 
taken to the Dakhiii, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was 
defeated by Raja Todar Mai and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fled to Jiinagadh. 
When the Raja had gone, Muzaffar besieged Vazir in Ahmadabad. During 
the siege lie managed to attach Vazir’s men to his cause, and was on the 
point of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed Mihr ^Ali Kolabi, 
who had led the young Muzaffar into rebellion. This so affected Muzaffar 
that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew to 
Nazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Raja ^Ali of Khandesh, and 
handed over to Al^;bar. He was kept for some time in prison ; but as he 
showed himself loyal, Alcbar, in the 36th year, released him, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sultan Klianum. He also gave him the 
Sarkar of Qanawj as tuyul. Muzaffar, how^ever , was addicted to the pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were brought to AlAar, he cancelled the 
tiii/ill, and again imprisoned him. . But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), w^hen Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Muzaffar 
to besiege Fort Lalaiig. But he quarrelled with Kliwaia FatK^ llali, 
and one day, he decamped for Gujrat. His companions deserted him ; 
and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, he wandered about between 
Surat and Baglana, wKen he was caught by Khwaja Waisi and taken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
ivas let off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nur^ ’n-Nisa, was married to Prince Salim (w& No. 225, 
note). GulrulA Begam, Muzaffar’s mother, w^as still alive in 1023, when 
she was visited on her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmir. 
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181. ftimdtci Khan, brother of the well-known. Bayram O^lan. 

The AJcbarndma (I, 411) mentions a Qunduq Sultan, who accompanied 

Himiaytin on his march to India. 

For Qtmduq, some MSS. read Qunduz. A grandee of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun^im, and died at Gaiir (p. 407). 

182. Sultan Tlah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysli 

Sultan (No. 178). 

183. Mirza ^Abd^ ’r-Eahman, son of Mirza Haydar’s brother {vide 
No. 179). 

184. ftiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan. 

In the Tahaqdt and the Ahharndma he is generally called Li 

which may mean '' Qiya, the beautiful or Qiya, son of Sahib 
Hasan Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarely take the Izafat.^ It 

looks as if the reading ^^-L? of the A^'in MSS. was a mistake. The 

^verds are intended to distinguish him from Qiya Gung 

(No. 33). 

Qiya served under Shams^ ’d-Din Atga against Bayram (p. 332). 
He was also present in the battle of Sarangpur {vide No. 120). 

185. Darbar Khan, ‘^Inayat [ullah], son of Takaltu Khan, the Header. 

Darbar’s father was Shah Tahmasp’s reader. ^Inayat, on his arrival 

in India, was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbar Khan. He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khan Zaman. He accompanied 
the emperor to Hantanbhur, and when Akbar, in the 14th year, after 
the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Mu^in-i 
Chishti in Ajmir, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Agra. 

According to his dying wish — ^to the disgust of the author of the 
Ma^dsir — he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Akbar's dogs, which 
lie had built. The dog had shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

186. ^Abd^ 'r-Eahman, son of Mu^^ayyid Dulday. 

The name Dulday had been explained above on p. 388. '^ilbd^h’r- 
Rahman’s great-grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur. 
^Abd^^ ’r-Rahman was killed in a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide 
under his son Bar^urdar, No. 328, and under No. 146. Another son 
is mentioned below, No. 349. 


^ Thus you say for the accursed Hulagu. 
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187. aasim ^Ali Kh an. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against I^an Zaman (No. 13), 
Qasim ^Al! Khan held Ghazipur. In the 17th year, he serA?-ed in the siege 
of Siirat, and in the following year, vith Khan ^ Alani (No 58) in the conquest 
of Patna mider Mun^im. For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took Shiija^at Khan (No. 51) a prisoner to Miin^im, whom he had 
slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under Sadiq (No. 43) against 
Madhiikar Bundela, and in the 25th year, xmder ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in 
Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Hajl 
Begani, daughter of the brother of Humayun’s mother {taghc^l zdda-yi 
walida-yi Janmt-dstdm), who after her return from Makkah (see under 
146) had been put in charge of Humayun’s tomb in Dihli, where she 
died. Ill the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
SOha, Q.*A. and Path ^an Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the 35th year, from Khayrabad to Court, and sOon after received 
Kalpi as jagir. Nothing also is known of him.’ ’ ^ Ma^dsir. For his 
brother, vide No. 390. 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63). 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189. Sayyid ^Ahd’^ ’ilah, son of Mir Khwananda. 

Some MSS. have Khwand ” instead of Khwananda.” Sayyid 
^Abd^ ’Ilah had been brought up at Court. In the 9tli year, he served 
in the pursuit of ^Abd^^ ’Ilah Khan Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in the first Gujrat war. Later, he served under 
Mun^im in Bengal, and was with lOian ^Alam (No. 58) in the battle of 
Takaroi (p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of Da^'udbs defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 350) to Akbar. Dming the Bengal mihtary revolt, 
he served under Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
chiefly against Ma^^simi-i FaranMiiidi (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar 
sent him to Qasim Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night surprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hmidred Imperialists. 

190. Bhart, son of Eaja Toclar Mai (No. 39). 

Fhfe above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Beg-i KabulL 

Ahmad Beg traces Ms origin to Mir Qhiyas^ ’ d'Diii Tarlffian, a Cha^ta^i 
noble who served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Ediaii 


^ Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk mentions a Qasim ^?A1I on p. 58, 1, 2 from 
below ; but according to the Ila^adr, we have there to read Qasim Beg for Qdsmi ^AiL 
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(No. 172), Abu ’1-Qasim (No. 199), Ma^sum Khan (p. 476, note 1), and 
TaMita Beg (No. 195), A. B. entered, after M. Muhammad Hakim’s death, 
Akbar’s service. He was made a commander of 700, and received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yusuf Edian-i Razawi (No. 35), a jagir in Kashmir. 
He married the sister of Ja^far Beg Asaf Khan. (No. 98). 

During the reign of Jahangir he rose to the post of a commander of 
3,000, and received the title of Khan, and also a flag. He was for some 
time governor of Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 

From the Ticzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir 
was made a commander of 2,000, and held Peshawar as jagir. In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Af^an tribes in Bangash, and 
was for his services there promoted, in the 5th year, to a command of 
2,600. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Qiilij 
Khan (No. 42), he was called to Court, and confined to Fort Rantanbhur 
{Tuznk, p. 136). In the following year, he w^as released {l.c,, p. 146) and 
sent to Kashmir (Z.c., p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They are : — 

1. Muhammad (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the 

Tarikis. His son, Ardsher, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

2. Sa^id Khan Bahadur Zafar-jang (second son). He rose during the 
reign of Shahjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the 
Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safar, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lutf^ ’llah, w^ere Idlled in the 
BalMi war, where Sa^id also was severely wmunded. Two other sons, 
*?Abd^ ’llah and Fath^ ’llah, rose to high commands. 

3. Muhhlis^ dldh Khan Iftikhdr Khan. He rose under Shahjahan to 
a command of 2,000, one thousand horse, and w^as Fawjdar of Jammu 
(Pddishdhn.y I, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4. Ahu 'l-Baqd. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) 
of Sa^ id, under whom he served. He was thanadar of Lower Bangash. 
In the 15th year, after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of 
Iftikhdr Khan, at the same time that Ms elder brother received that of 
Zafar-jang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. HaMmAAii, of Gilan. 

^ All came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 
p Mentioned Tuzuk, p. 307.— -B.J 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant {nvulmim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several, 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of aniraals. To 
his satisfaction, ^All correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 988, 
he was sent as ambassador to ^Ali ^Adil Shah of Bijapur, and was well 
received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, 
^Adil Shall suddenly died.^ 

In the 39th year, Hakim ^Ali constructed the wonderful reservoir 
{hatvz), which is so often mentioned by Mu^iil historians. A staircase 
went to the bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin- 
ing small room, Bmgaz square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
By^ some contrivance, the ivater of the reservoir was prevented from 
flowing into the chamber. ^^Tieii Akbar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and fiirnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

Ill the 40tli year, ^Al! was a commander of 700, and had the title 
of Jalmus^'^ ^Z'Zamam, ‘‘ the Galenus of the age.” His astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Coui't. 

He treated AIAar immediately before Hs death. It is said that the 
Emperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhoea, wliicli no remedies could 
stop. ^Ali had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and when 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there- 
fore administered purgatives, wdiich brought back the diarrhoea, of wliich 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite- 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Kliusraw at an elephant 
fight, Salim {Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Gircmhdr, who was 
a match for every elephant of Akbar's stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of Abrup, one of Kliusraw^ s elephants, ilkbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, which ivas 
done. According to custom, a tliird elephant, Mantahnan, was selected 
as tabdncha, i.e., he was to assist either of the two combatants w^hen too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince .Khiirrani 
(Shahjahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Kliiisraiv w^ere on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abriip, and as he mauled 


^ Adil Siiah was murdered in 988 by a y^>^g bandsome ennnch, wiiom he attempted 
to nse for an immoral purpose. The king was known as mncii for Ms Justice and goodwill 
towards his subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. He obtained with 
some exertion two young and handsome eunuchs from Malik Barid of Bedar, and was 
stabbed by the elder of the two M the first attempt of satisfying his inordinate desires. 
MawlanaKaza of Mashhad, poetically styled Razai, found the tanMh ot his death in the 
words Shah4 jdhdn shud sfiakid {9$$)^' The king of the world became a martyr.” 
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liim too severely, the tabdncha elephant was sent ofi to Abriip’s assistance. 
But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have no interference, pelted Rantahman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, 
as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got worsted by Gliranbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and threw themselves into the Jamna. 
This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement was intensified, when at 
that moment Khursaw came up, and abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for ^ Ali, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khursaw’ s 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jajanglr also visited All’s reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
died on the 5th Muharram, 1018. Jahangir says of him {Tuzuh, p. 74) 
that he excelled in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Qdnun. 
'' But his subtlety was greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart ; for in reality he was 
a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinted that ^Ali had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6,000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor.^ 

He had a son, known as Hakim ^Abd^ ’l-Wahhdb. He held a mansab. 
In the 15th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids 
in Labor the sum of 80,000 Rs., which, he said, his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seal of a Qazi on it, and 
the statements of twm witnesses. The Sayyids, who denied all knowdedge, 
seeing that the case went against them, appealed to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. ^Abd^ ’1-Wahhab 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Asaf by cross-question-’ 
ing found that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported ^Abd^^ 
1-Wahhab, and the Emperor deprived him of his mansab and jagir. He 
seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the PddishdJi- 
ndma (I, 6, 328) he is mentioned as a commander of 500, fifty horse. 

^ Badd,07il {in, 166) says that 9 All was the son of the sister of HaMnw l-Mulk of 
Gilan, and learned medicine and science under Shah Patlw ’iiah of Shiraz. He was a 
rabid Shi^ah, and a had doctor who often killed his patients. Thus he killed Tath^ llah 
by prescribing {vide p. 34, note). [Hansa is said to be some concoction of meat 

and wheat.— P.] 



193. Giijar Kkaii, son of Q.utb^^ ’d-Dln Khan At-ga (So. 28). 

He was mentioned above under So. 28. 

194. Sadr Jahan Mufti. 

Miran Sadr Jahan was born in Pihani, a village near Qaiiawj Through 
' the influence of Shajl^ ^ Abd^ m-Nabi he was made Mufft. ■\¥hen ^ Abd^ 
’Hah lOian Uzbak, king of Tiiran, vwote to Alcbar regarding his apostacy 
from Islam., Miran Sadr and Hakim (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. 
The answer which they took to ^Abd’-^ Hlah contained a few Arabic verses 
which ^ Abd^^ dlah could construe into a denial of the alleged apostacy — ^ 
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Of God people have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet some have 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander of men — Then how should I ? ” 

Miran returned in the 34th year, and was made Sadr {vide p. 284). 
In the 35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. The Sadr and ^Abd^^ d-Hay (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hafiz : — 
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Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 ; but later, he was made an Amir, and got a mansab of 2,000 (vide 
p. 217-18). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of hhn, he was 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Qanawj as tmjul. As 
Sadr under Jahangir he is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akhar in fifty. He died in 1020, atthe age, it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained imunpaired to the last. 

His position to Akbar’s '' Divine Faith ” has been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There is no doubt that he temporized, and fevr peoj)le got more 
for it than he. He also composed poems, though in the end of Ms life, 
like Bada,oni, he repented and gave up poetry as being against the spirit 
of the Muhammadan law. 

He.had: two '.'Sons 

1. Mir Ba&'-f He lived a retired life. 

2. Saijyid Nizam Khun. His mother 'was a Brahman woman, of 


So BadtljOni. The Ma^adr says, Pihain lies near Lakhnau. 
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whom Ms father had been so enamoured that he married her ; hence 
Nizam was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
the death of his father, was made a commander of 2,500, two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was promoted to a 
command of 3,000, and received, on the death of Murtaza Khan Injil 
(p. 501) the title of Murtaza Khan. He served a long time in the DakMn. 
His tuyul was the Pargana of Dalamau, where he on several occasions 
successfully quelled disturbances. He was also Fawjdar of Lakhnau. In 
the 24:th year of Shahj.’s reign he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs 
of dams per annum out of the revenue of Pihani, which was one kror. He 
enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons, ^Abd^ 1-Muq- 
tadir and ^Abd^^ dlah were appointed to mansabs, and received as tuyul 
the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihani. ^Abcl^ d-Muqtadir rose 
to a command of 1,000, six hundred horse, and was Fawjdar of 
Khayrabad. 

195. Takhta Beg-i Kabuli [Sardar Khan]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and dis-* 
tinguished himself in the wars with India ; but on the death of his 
master (30th year) he joined Akbar’s service. He served under Man 
Singh and Zayn Koka against the Yusufzais. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
he punished on several occasions the Tarikis. In the 49th year, he was 
made a Khan. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made a commander of 2,000, and 
received the title of Sardar Khan. He was sent with Mirza ^azi TarMian 
(p. 392), to relieve Shah Beg Khan (No. 57) in Qandahar. As Shah Beg 
was appointed governor of Kabul, Ta^ta was made governor of 
Qandahar, where, in 1016, he died. . 

He had a villa near Peshawar, called the Bdgh-i Sardd^r EJkdn. His 
two sons, Hayat Khan and Hidayat^ ’Hah got low mansabs. 

196. Eay Patr Das [Raja Bikramajit], a Khatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant (mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and had the title of Ray Rdycm. He distinguished 
himself, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 24th year, he 
and Mir Adham were made joint diwans of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Bengal military revolt, he was imprisoned by the rebels (p. 486), 
but got off and served for some time in Bengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made diwan of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bandhti (p. 446), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 

surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, 

■ ■■ 
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but was in the following year again sent to Baiidliu. In the 46th year, lie 
was made a commander of 3,000. When Abii d-Fad, in the 47th year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down 
the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, and blockaded him in Irich. When the siege had 
progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Raja Bilcramajit. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he w^as made Mir Atash, and wms ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness 50,000 artillery (tojjcM) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps (Tiizuh, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzaffar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatim 
Bahadur had been killed, Patr was sent to Ahmadabad with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commands of 
Yuzbashis, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appointments to the Emperor. 

“ The year of his death is not known.” Ila^dsir. 

The Ray Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Ahharndma and 
the Tuzuh (p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shay^ ^Abd^ ’r-Eahim, of- Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shayl^adas of Lakhnau, and was in the 40th year 
a commander of 700. He \vas a great friend of Jamal Balffityar (No. 113), 
from "whom he learned uune-drinking. In fact he drank so hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, , 
^Abd^^ ’r-Rahim wounded himself in a fit w- hilst at Siyalkot in Hakim 
Abu d-Fath’s dwelling- Akbar looked after the wmund himself. 

His wife was a Brahman /woman of the name of Kishna. After the 
death of her husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband w^as buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a panjhazdn to a common soldier,, 
according to his position in life. 

‘^Abd^^ ■'’r-Rahim was mentioned above on p. 359-60. 

198. Medni Eay Chauhaii. 

From the Akharndma we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd 
years, in Gujrat. Nizam^ ’d-Din Ahmad, who was with Mm in Gujrat,. 
says in the Tabqdt — ‘‘ Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and. 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander of 1,000.” 
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199. Mir AM I'amakin [Qasim Kliani . 

The MSS. have almost invariably instead of Namakm. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abu T-Qasim was a Sayyid of Hirat. He was at first in the 
service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. 
But he left Kabul, and on entering Akbar’s service, he received BMra 
and Khushab in the Punj ab as jagir . As his lands lay within the Namaksdrj^ 
or salt range, he once presented Akbar, evidently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions {namak-haloM), with a plate and a cup made of salt {namakm), 
from which circumstance he received the nickname of Namakm. 

Abu d-Qasim served in the war with Da*’ud of Bengal. In the 26th 
year, he was in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Isma^il Quli 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against the Baluchis. In the 32nd year, 
the Af^an chiefs of Sawad and Bajor, and Terah waited with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abu 1-Qasim Krori and Fawjdar of those 
districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back to 
Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Eenewed 
fights, in the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
himseK. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, 
he was appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with ^Abd^ ’1-Hay (No, 230), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp (urdu) But Abu l-Qasim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avfid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shay Ml Ma^ruf, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
complained of the Qazi, stating that there were no complainants, and 
‘^Abd^ T-Hay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. TMs case led 
to the order that Qazis should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 

^ ^he namahsdr, or aalt-range, says the is a district 20 ^o<s long, and belongs 

to the Sind Sagar Du,ab, between the Bahat and the Indus. People break off pieces froDi 
the salt rocks, and carry them to the banks of the river, where the price is divided between 
the miners and the carriers, the former taking f and the latter J of the amount realized. 
Merchants buy the salt at a price varying from half a dam to two dams (one rupee = 
40 dams) per and export it. The Government takes 1 Kupee for every 17 mans. 
The salt is also often made into ornaments. 


Abu 1-Qasim was, soon after, made a Klian. got a liigber mansab, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tuyiil. In the first year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was made a commander of 1,500. The part ^vHch he played in 
the capture of Prince Kliusraw^ has been mentioned above (p. 456, note 1, 
where Tamkm is to be altered to Namakm). For his services he W'as 
again appointed to Bkakkar Avith the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants AA^ere born there. On a hill near the town, soiitliAA'ards toAA-^ards 
Loliari, near the branch of the river called Kahdrmdtn , 1 ^), he 

built a mausoleum, to aa^McIi he gave the name of Suffa-yi Safa (the dais 
of purity). He and several of his descendants Avere buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat- — historians 
do not specify the time — 1,000 mangoes, 1,000 SAveet ap|)les, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a man. The Ma^dsir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tiizuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The folloAviDg tree is compiled from several notes in the Ma^dsir ^ 
MTr Abu ’1-Qasim Kamakm (settled at Bhakkar in 1015). 

I 

I 

1. Mir Abu ’l-Baqii. 2. Mirza Kash- 3. M. Husanw ’d-Dln. 4 M. Zaid»‘ ’llah! 

Amir Khan. mlrl. 

(died 1057 a.h.) 


1. M.yAbd^i ’r-Razzaq. 2. Ziya^« ’d-Din Yusuf. 3. Mr <rAbch^ ’i-Karhn A daughter, 
Khan. Sindhi Amir Khan. married in 

j (under A\^Tangzib to l066 to Prince 

.{ Parrukh Siyar). Murad Bakhsh. 

A son. j 

M. Abu ’1- Wafa. ^ Abu ’l-Khayr Khan. 

(end of Awrang- * (under ParruHi Siyar). 
zib’s reign).^ 

Mtr AbuSl-Baqd Amir Khdn rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2,500, fifteen hundred horse. Through the influence of Yamin^^ ’d~DaAvla 
he AAus made governor of Multan, and in the 2nd year of Shahjahan, he Avas 
made a commander of 3,000, tAA^o thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathah, nice Murtaza-yi Inju deceased (p. 501). In the 9th year, he 
Avas made Tiiyiildar of Bir in the Dakhin, and was sent, in the 14tli 
year, to SiAAdstan vice Qaraq Khan. In the folloAAring year he AA'as again 
appointed to Thathah, AAdiere, in 1057 (20th year), he died. He aaus 
buried in the mausoleum built by his father. Under Jahangir he was 
generally called Mir Khan. Shahjahan gaAm him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters Avas married in 1066, after his death, to Prince 
Murad BalAsh, aaJio had no children by Ms first AAufe, a daughter of 
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Siialinawaz Kban-i SafawL^ Amt lOian liad a large family. His eldest 
son, ^Abd”- r‘Eazzaq, was a commander of 900, and died in tlie 26tli 
year of Slialijaluln s reign. His second son, Ziya^^ Al-Dlii Yusuf, was 
made a Hfari, and lield under Shabjalian a mansab of 1,000, six iiundred 
horse. Ziya®’'s graiidsoii, Abii 1-Wafa, was in the end of Awraiigzllts reign 
ill charge of lii.s majesty's prayer room {idrGgha-yi jd-namm) . Amir Kliarj's 
youngest son, Mir ^Abd^^ *1-Karmi, was a personal friend of Awrangzlb. He 
received in succession the titles of Miiitafit Khan, Khanazacl Khan 
year of Awrangzlb), 3IIr Khanazad Khan, and Amir Khan (48th year;, an<I 
held a command of 3.000. After Awrangzlb's death, lie was witii 
Muhammad A'^zani Sliali ; but as he had no contingent, he was left with 
the baggage {humjdh) at Gwaliyar. After the death of Mulmmiiiad A^zam 
in the battle of Saray Bahadur Shah made Mm a commander of 

3,500. He was generally at Court, and continued so under Farrnldi Siyar. 
After FarruWs death, the Barha brothers made Amir IDiaii sadr of the 
empire. He died shortly after. His son. Abu ‘FKIiayr, was made a 
Khan by Farrukh Siyar ; the other sons held no mansabs, but lived on 
their zamTiularis. 

2. Mlrzd KaHhimrl was involved in the rebellion, of Prince Hiusraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an unusual way (siifdMiid gkfiyr- 
uiukarrar, Tuzul\ j). 32} Jaluingir ordered his penis to be ent off. 

3. Mlfzd Husdn^^ dl-Dm. He held a mansab, but died young. 

4. JiTrcd Zd^id^^ 'lldh. He was in the service of Khan Jalian Lodi. 

200. Wazir Beg 

Wa.z!r ’Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar's 
reign against ^Abd^^ llali Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). In the final battle, wdien Bahadur Khan (No. 22) teas thrown 
off his horse, W. J., instead of taking Mm -prisoner, .accepted a bribe from 
him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahadur, a man in the service of Majnfiu 
Khan (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, he received 
a jaglr in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and OrTsa under 3Iun^im Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, he joined the Qaqslnlls : but wlien they separated from Ma^sum-i 


^ Shahnawaz Kluui-i Safawl is the title of Mirza BadK« ’z-Zaman, Dukliiiu, 

son of ]Uirza lUistain 9). One of his daughters, Diiras Banu Bt‘gnm, was niarried, 
in the end of 1040, to Awrangzlb. Another was married, in 1052, to Prince Murad Bakhsh. 
BIphinstone (JJistonj of India, 5th edition, p. 007) calls Shahnawaz Khan hyjnistake the 
brother of Shayista Khan ; but Bhayista is the son of Yaminw *d-I>awla Asaf Khan, 
elder brother oi Xur Jahiin. 

- Saray Jaju, near Bholpur. The battle was fought on the 18th HabK T, 1119, and 
jUuhamniad A^zam was killed with Ms two sons, Bedar Bakht and Wula-jah. 

® Jamil is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindustan. 
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Kabuli (p. 476, note) and tendered tbeir submission, W. J. also was 
pardoned. In the 29th year, he came to Court, and served in the follovnng 
year under Jagnath (No. 69) against the Eana. He seems to have lived 
a long time. Jahangir, on his accession, made him a commander of 3,000 
{Tuzuh, 8.). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under 
No. 172. 

201. Tahir, [son of] Sayf^ I'Mnluk. 

The Tabaqat says that Tahir was the son of Shah Muhammad Sayf^ 
T-Muluk.^ His father was governor of Gbarjistan in Khurasan, and was 
killed by Shah Tahmasp of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an 
Amir at Ahbar’s Court, and served in Bengal, where he was when the 
author of the Tabaqat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliots Historians, I, 
pp. 241, 242. 

202. Babu ManklL * 

Eegarding the name Mankli ”, P* 400, note 1. The Tabaqat 
says that Babu Mankli was an Af^an, and a commander of 1,000. 

He was at first in Ha^ud's service, and occupied Ghoraghat at the time 
when Mun^im Khan had invaded Orisa (p. 400). Soon after, he entered 
AkbaPs service, but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th 
year, he suppressed disturbances at Ghoraghat {Ahharn. Ill, 470), and 
took part, in the 35th year, in the operations against Qutlii Khan. Two 
years later he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to Orisa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir ; for the Mankli Khan mentioned 
in the Tmuk (pp.’ 70, 138) can only refer to him. Tuzuh (p. 12) 
mentions a son of his, Hatim, Another son, Maj^ud, appears to have 
been a commander of 500, three hundred horse, under Shahjahan 
{PMishdhn., I, b., p. 323) though the text edition of the BibL Indica 
calls him son of Ydbu Maikali fo^ ^JXx^^yb). 

XT I, Commanders of Six H undred, 

203. Muhammad ftuli Khan Turkman [AfdJiar, p. 452]. 

He served at first in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt, 
he took the side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. In the 39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was 


p Vid^ No. 401 3 
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appointed, to Kabul, Muhammad Quli . Khan, his ■ brother Hamza Beg ' 
{perhaps No, 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, mee Yusuf Khan 
(No. 35, and p. 452). In the 45th year, a party of Kasmiiis tried to set 
np Ambi Chak ^ as king ; but they were defeated by ^Ali Quli, son of 
M. Q, Kh. In the 47th year, M. Q. |^. was made a commander of 1,500, 
six hundred horse; and Hamza Beg, one of 700, three hiindred and 
fifty horse. New disturbances broke out when . in the following 
year ^Ali Ray, king of Little Tibet,, invaded the frontier districts of 
Kashmir. He retreated on M. Q. IQi.’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, when the imperialists were enforced by Sayf^^ ^Ilah (No. 262) 
from Labor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, but was driveiij 
with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahangirs reign, M. Q. was removed from 
Kaslimir. Hamza Beg was, in the 49th year of Akbar's reign, a 
commander of 1,000. 

204. Batttyar Beg O-urd-i Shah Manstr. 

The Imfai most likely means that he was the son of Shah Mansur, 
in which case the word r/urd (athlete) would be BalAtyar’s epithet. Two 
j\ISS. have the word pimr (son) instead of 

The Tahaqtlt says : '' Bakhtyar Beg Turkman is an Amir, and, governs 
at present (1001) Siwistan.'* In tlie 32nd year, he served against the 
Tarikis. 

205. Hakim Humamr son of Allr ^Abd^^ ’r-Eazzaq of ttilan. 

Regarding his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 408. Ilumam's real 

name is Hiimayun. When he came to Akbar s Court, he discreetly called 
himself Humayuii Quli, or ‘‘ slave of Himiayun '' ; but soon afterwards 
Akbar gave Mm the name of Ihimam. He held the office of Bakawal 
Beg (p. 59), and though only a commander of 600, he was a personal 
friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at Court. In the 31st year 
he was sent with Sadr Jahaii (No. 194) t,o Turan as ambassador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy his meals on accoioit of llumam's absence. 
He retimied to India about a month after his brother's death. He died in 
the lOthyear, on the 6th Rabi^ I, 1004. Badapnl {II, p. 406) says, the clay 
after Hximam's death, Kamala (p. 264) also died, and their property 
was at once put under seal and escheated to the government, so that they 
were destitute of a decent slixoud. 


^ The MSS, have Uh The mentions a Kashmiri of royal blood ”, of the name 

of He was killed by Sher Afkan {vide No. 394) at Bardwan, on the 3rd Safar, lOlll 
^ Humam, not Hammrim, is the Indian pronunciation. 
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Himam had two .sons : — 

1, Hahim HMq (, He w^as bom at Fathpiir Sikri, and was a 

young man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, and was sent, in the 1st year, to 
Ttaran as ambassador- He rose to a command of 3,000, Later, for some 
reason, Ms mansab was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees fer annum, which in the 18th year was doubled. He died in 
the 31st year (1068).^ He was a poet of some distinction, and wrote 
under the name of Haziq. His vanity is said to have been very great. 
A copy of his diwmi was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, 
and visitors, when it was brought in or taken aw’^ay, were expected to 
rise and make salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hahim Khiish^Ml. He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahiahan, 
on Ms accession, made Mm a commander of 1,000. He was for some time 
BaHishi of the Dakhin. 

206. Mirza Anwar, son of Khan~i A^’zam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 346. 

XVIL Commandersof Five Hundred. 

207. Baltt Khan of Turkistan. 

He was a grandee of Huinayun, and served in the Kabul war, and in 
the battles which led to H/s restoration. 

2Q8. Mirak Bahadur Arghun. 

The Tahaqdt says he reached a command of 2,000, and died.^ From, 
the Ahhamama (II, 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa [vide No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17). 

209. La^l Khan KolahL 

He is also called La^^l 'Khmi Badahlislil {vide p. 484), and served under 
Humayun in the war of the restoration [Akhdm. I, 411). He distinguished 
himself in the defeat of Hemu. Later, he served under Mun^im in Bengal 
and Orisa, and died of fever at Gaux (p. 407). 

210. Shaykh AMnad, son of Shayli Salim. 

He is the second (miymn) son of ShaylM Salim of Patlipur Sikri. He 
served at Court with ShaylA Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (985).^ 

^ The Ma^d^ir says that the author of the mentions 1080 as the 

year of his death ; but my MS. of the Mir^-dt (Chapter on the poets of the period from 
Humayun to Awrangzib) mentions no year. 

P Died in 975. He was blown up before Chitor ; Sawdnik, p. 201. — B.] 

P Sawdnih, p. 370. — B.] 
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211. Iskandar Beg-i Bada^shi. 

He is mentioned in the Ahharnama (II, 251) as, having served in tlie 
pursuit of Abiil d-Ma*^ali (e.nd of the 8th year). 

212. .BegHtiiii Khan ftiicMn. 

He served under Mii^izz^i l-Mnlk (Jso. 61) in the battle of Khavrabad. 

In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under Abd'^^ l^Iaflab (No. 83) and 
Sadiq Khan (Ko. 43) against the Tarikis. 

The Tabaqat says he was a commander of 1,000, and was dead in 1001. 

213. Jalai Khan fttrehi. 

' .Akbar was imich attached to him.- In the Ttli.year, he was sent, to 
Ram Chand Bliagela (Ko. 89) with the request to allow Taiishi to go to 
Court. In the llth year, it came to the Emperor's ears that J. was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy, Akbar had the boy removed ; 
but J. managed to get him again, and fled vith him from Court. M. Yilsiif 
Razawl pursued and captured them. After some time, J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, i,ii the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr S^e,ii 
of Marwar. During the expedition a Rajput introduced himself to him 
who pretended to be Devi Das, who had been killed at Mirtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken refuge with Kallil. 

•son of Ram Ray, and brothers son to Ch. S., ■and, a detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla's palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan 
(No. 154) to help him. Shimal therefore imdted the stranger ; but though ■ * 
surrounded by Sh.’s men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected 
a few men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jalai, who was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, u4l:5#ti.-,-III, 140). . 

It was Jalai who introduced the historian Bada,on! at Court. 

214. Bamanand, the KhatrL' ■;.- ■•■ 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliotts Hisiorium, I, p. 211. 

..215.. . Tiintr Khan Y.akka, 

He served under Mun^im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the lOtli year, 
against Khan Zaman {Akbarn.y II, 236, 326). 

The Timur-i Badakhshi mentioned several times in the Akbarnama 
(in, 165, 174) appears to be another officer. Vide No. 142. 

216. Sani Khan, of Hirat. 

He was bornat Hirat, and belonged to the Arlat ,1) clan. According 

to the Akbarnmna (I, 379), Mawlana Sani, who is now called Sd7il 
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K]ian '\ was in tlie service of Mirza Hindal ; but after the Mirza's death 
(21st Zi Qa^da, 958) he was taken on by Huniayun. He served in the wars 
with Khan Zanian. 

/Bcdapnl\lll, 206) says that his real name w^as ‘^Ali Akbar. He was 
a fair poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihl of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the jSTiiqtawi doctrines (p. 502). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217- Bayyid JamaP ’d-Din, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

F-z'cZe above, p. 44-7. He had also served in the final war with Khan 
Zanian. 

218. Tagmal, the Pixwar. 

He served in the second Gnjrat war after Akbar’s forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn JQian Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Khan Batani.^ 

The Tabaqat classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Sulayman, and was present with 
Sulayman Mankli (p. 400) and Kala Pahar at the interview between 
Mun^im and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Biixar). II, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khaybar Pass ; vide p. 214. MSS. 
often call him wrongly Husayn instead of Hasan. 

221. Sayyid Chhajhii,^ of Barha. 

The Tabaqat says that S. Chhajhii was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. Prom the family gene- 
alogies of the Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kundliwal. His tomb 
still exists at Majhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Munsif Khan, Sultan Muhammad of Plirat. 

223. Q,azi Khan Battshi. # 

Some MSS. have instead of No. 144, 

224. Haji Yusuf Khan. 

He was at first in Kamran’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiya Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, 
whom Khan Zaman (No. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the 17th year, he 
operated under Hian *^Alam (No. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was present in the battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went with Mim^im 
to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407). 


^ Batanl is the name of an Afghan tribe, N.W. of Bera Isma^il Khan. 
® The spelling ‘‘ Chhajhu ” is preferable to ‘‘ Jhajhii 
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225. Eawiil BMm, of Jaisalmir. . 

' The, ,T'UZuk says (p. 159): — ""'On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalyan' of Jaisalmir was introduced at Court by Eaja Kislin Das, whom 
I had sent to him. Kalyan’s elder brother was Rmvid BJmn, a man of 
rank and influence. When he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
not live long. Bhim’s daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of MaUka-yi JaM.%, This alliance 
was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. 
I now- called Bhim’s brother to Court, invested him with the and made 
him RawulJ' ^ 

For Kalyan, mde under Ko. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir s reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one thousand horse {Tiizuk, p. 163). 

226. Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), the new governor of Kabul, Haslrim returned to Court. 
In the 41vSt year, he served under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basu and 
other rebellious zamindars in the north-easter}! part of tlie Panjfib, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of i\Iau. In the 44th year, he 
served under Farld-i Bukhari (No. 99) before Asir. Later, lie went with 
Sa^adat Khan to Nasik.^ After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 
Court (46th year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command 
of 1,500. 

In the first year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
2,000, fifteen Iiundred horse. In the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Orisa. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle KhwaiagI iluhammad 


^ The list of Jahangir's wives on p. J2S may be increased by ten other princesses. 
(1) Malika -yi Jahan, daughter of^awnl Bhim of Jaisalmir. (2) The beautiful daughter 
of Zayn Koka, mentioned on p. 5(>9. There is a curious discrepancy between T uzuk, 
p. 8, and Akbarndma, III, 594 : Jahangir says that Farvvlz was his son by Zayn Koka’s 
daughter, and Abil ’1-FazI says that Parwiz’s mother was the daughter of Khwaiali 
Hasan, Zapi Khan’s uncle {ride also p. 367) ; but there is no doubt that Parwiz was 
born in the 34th year, on the 19t-h Aban, 997, whilst Jahiingir, only in the 41st year, fell 
in love with Zayn Khan’s daughter (p. 369). It is therefore evident, assuming that 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of Tnziik, p. 8, be correct, that Jahangir had forgotten who 
among his many wives was mother to bis second son. (3) Xur« ’n-Nisa Begum (married 
in Jumadha, 11, 1000), sister of Mirza Muzaifar Husayn, p. 464. (4) A daughter of the 
King of Khandesh. This princess died in the 41 st year of Akbar’s reign. (5) Saliha 
Banii, daughter of Qfi^lm Khan, p. 401. (6) A daughter of Khwaja Jahan-i Kahuli 
(Dost Muhammad). (7) A daughter of Sa<?fd Khan Qakkhar. Her daughter, elffat 
Banii, is mentioned, III, 661, (8) The mother of Dawlat ISTisu, Alimrn.^ 

HI, 597. The MSS. do not clearly give the name of the father of this princess. 
(9) A daughter of Mirza Sanjar, son of Khizr Khan Hazara ; Akbarn.^ HI, 607. (10) A 
daughter of Ram Chand Bundela (No. 248) married in 1018 ; Tiizuky p. 77, 

^ This Sa<ladat Khan had first been in the service of the Dakhin kings as commander 
of the Forts of Galna and Tiranbak ; but later he entered Akbar’s service. 
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Husayn (No. 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from Orisa. 
His successor in Orisa was Kaja Kalyan, brother of BMm (No. 225). 

Hashim’s son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim iOian Mir Atish. He 
was, in the 18th year of Shahjahan's, a commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety horse. Daro^a of the Toplffiana and Kotwal of 
the camp. He distinguished himself in BalHi, Andlffiud, received the 
title of Mu^tamid Khand and was made, in the 21st year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Alffita BegL In the following year, 
he was promtted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 
IQian. He then served under AwTangzib in Qandahar, and was made, 
in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santur which 

the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
a commander of 5,000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, a«d was appointed governor of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwa. Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Baklish 
in check. When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against him via Baswara ; but when approaching Khachrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 hos, and joined, 7 kos from Ujjain, the army 
of Awrangzib. The two chiefs had received no information of Awrangzib’s 
march. They attacked him, however, but vrere totally defeated (near 
Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1068). In the firstbattlebetweenAwrangzib and Dara, 
at Samogar,‘^ Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made his 
submission, arid received Sambhal and Murabadad tuyul^ as Rustam 
Khan-i Dakhini, the former jagirdar, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim 
was then charged with the capture of Sula^unan Shikoh. In the 3rd year 
of Awrangzib’s reign he was appointed to Mathura. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of his, who is^aid to have led a miserable 
life (1071). The murderer was executed at Awrangzib’s order. 

227. Mii'za Earidun, son of Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. His death took place at 

Udaipur in 1023 {Tuzuh, p. 131). 

228. Yusuf Khan [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

Yusufs father was ^Ali Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from 
a hurt he received during a game at chaugdn (p. 309), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle {pesh-Jcoha-yi zln). On his death, 
Yusuf was raised to the throne {Ahbarndma, III, 237). He first surrounded 

Succeeded by Kalyan, commander of 1,500, eight hundred. — ’B,] 

^ Vide Jownal Asiatic Society Bevgal, 1870, p. 275, 



tlie palace of liis iiiicle Abdal, who aimed at the crown^ and in the fight 
which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in a fight which took place on the 
mmjidn of Srinagar, wdiere the ^Id prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part- in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 
,24th year, to Akbar's Court, where he W'as w^'ell received. During his 
stay at Court, Sayyid Sliibarak had been forced to retire, and Loliar 
Cliak, son of Yusuf’s uncle, had been made king. In the 25tli year 
, {Akham., Ill, 288) the Emperor ordered several Panjab noblls to reinstate 
Yusuf. When the Imperial army reached Pin jar, the Kaslnnlris sued for 
mercy, and Yusuf, wdioin they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Loliar Chak 
without fighting, and commenced to reign. 

Some time after, Salih Diw^na reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yusuf had established himsflf, and Alhar sent 
Shaykh Ya^qub-i Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with his son Haydar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations under irvhich he lay to the 
Emperor. In tlie 29tli year, therefore, Yusuf sent Ms son Ya'^qilb with 
presents to Akliar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although 
the Cburt, in tlie 30th year, had been transferred to the Paiijah ; and 
Ya*^qub, wLo laid hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety for 
his safety. The Emperor then sent Hakim ^iUi (Ko. 192) and Baha^*^ 
’cl-Din Kambu to Yusuf to persuade him to come, or, if he could not 
■himself come, to send again Ms son. As the embassy w^as without result, 
Akbar ordered SliahruMl Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kaslimlr. The Imperial 
army marched over Paklili, and w’as not far from Barali Miilah, when 
Yusuf submitted and surrendered himself {Akbani., Ill, 492).^ ShahniHi 
was on the point of retiirnii^, wKen he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yusuf being kept a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised 
Awiad Hiisayn, and, soon after, Ya^cpib, Yusufs son, to the throne ; 
hut he w'as every wiiere defeated. Information of Yusuf’s submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris w’as sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
l^uiha w^as read, and coins were struck, in Akbaf s name. The cultiva- 
tion of za^fardn (p. 89) ^ and silk, and the right of hunting, w’'ere made 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 


^ The Alcharnama (III, 492) calls the pass near Bara Mulah, where Yusuf surrendered. 
The has it- is evidently the same pass which the T^iziik (p. 292) 

calls Jj/ uwbeV, 2 1 kos from Barah Mulah. The Tuzuh says that Barah Miilah means 
“ place of thed^oar (Mm), which is one of the avatars 

2 Begarding the cultivation of za^fardn (saffron) vide also Tuzuh, p. 45. 
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army returned with Yusuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at Court. 
Todar Mai was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya^qfib Khan and a large party of Kaslnniris continued the 
struggle, Qasim (No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir to put an 
end to the rebellion. Ya^qub was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a 
j%ir in Bihar (Ahbarn,, III, 547) and was made a commander of 500. 
He served in Bengal. In the 37th year, he accompanied Man Singh to 
Orisa, and c<ftamanded the detachment which marched over Jharkand 
and Kokra ^ (Chutiya Nagpur) to Mednipur (AJcbarn,, III, 641). 

Ya^qub ^an, soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbar, 
when, in the 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Niir ftulij, son of Altun Quiij. 

Altiin or dUun is Turkish, and means gold ’h 

Ntir Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (No. 42). He served under 
him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 21st year, from Ajmir to Gogunda. In the fight with the 
zamandar of Idar, N. Q. was wounded. In the 26th year, he served under 
Sultan Murad against Mirza Muhammad Hakiqi. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat. 
He- continued to serve there under Khankhanan (No. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court. 

230. 3SOr ^Abd^ 1-Hay, Mir ^Adl. 

The Tahaqdt calls him Khwaia ^Abd^ ’l~Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 

231. Shah ftuli Khan Naranji. 

Abti l-Fazl says that Shah Qul! was a K^d from near Bagiidad. He 

^ Kokm was mentioned above on p. 438. It is the old name of Ghntiya Nagpur, 
one of the parganas of which is still called Kokra or Khnkra, as spelt on the survey maps. 
The Raja, Col. Dalton informs me, once resided in Kokra, at a place in lat. 23° 20' and 
long. 88° 87', nearly, where there is still an old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. I, p. 503 ; old edition, p. 417). 

The Baja of Kokra, who, in the 30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz Khan (p. 438) is 
called Madhu. In the 37th year, Madhu and Lakhmi Ray of Kokra, served in Yusuf 
Khan^s detachment, to which the contingents also of Sangram Singh Shaha of Kharakpur 
(p, 446 and Proceedings A.S. Bengal, for May, 1871), and Puran Mai of Gidhor belonged 
{AkbarTidma III, 641). 

Kokra is again mentioned in the Tuzuk4 Jahdnglri (pp. 154, 155), where it is defined 
as a hilly district between south Bihar and the Dakhin. It was run over in the beginning 
of 1025, by Ibrahim Khan Patb-Jang, governor of Bihar, who was dissatisfied with the 
few diamonds and elephants which the Rajas sent him as tribute. The then Raja is called 
Durjun Sal. He was captured with several of Ms relations in a cave, and the district was 
annexed to Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has (2.c.) a few interesting notes on the diamonds of Kokra. 
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was an old servant of Hnmayiin. In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he 
served, under Khizr Khan (p. 394, note 1). .in the Panjab. He was much 
attached to Bayrani. In the 11th 5 ^ear, he was sent to Gadha, when 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (Ko. 36) had left that province without permission 
for Makkah.' 

The Tahaqdt calls him a commander of 1,000. 

His son, Padishah Quli, was a poet, and wrote under the name of 
Jazbl, A few verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Farru^ Khan, son of Khand Kalan (Ko. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp, 338 and 384. According to the Tahaqdt^ 
he served, in 1001, in Bengal. 

233. Shadman, son of Khan-i A^zam Koka (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 346. 

234. Hakim ^Ayn^ l-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim’^ 1-Muft: ; vide below among 
the Physicians of the Court, 

He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician Miihaqqiq-i Dawwani, The 
historian Bada,oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he wns sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat, 
In the 17th year he brought I^timad Khan (No. 67) and Mir Abu Turab 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on Ms inarch to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to ^Adil Khan 
of Bijapur, from Where, in 985, he returned to Court {BaMpm II. 250). 
He was then made Fawjdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ^Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all offers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated th§ rebels. In the same year he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st year BalAshi of the Suba of Agra. He 
was then attached to the Dakhin corps of Aziz Koka (No. 21), and received 
Handi.a as jagir. "ViTien ^Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
w’-ent without permission to Court (35th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Hij ja, 1003 ( Badd.om II, 403). 

The Mirza^i Masjid, also called Padishahi Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mirza^'i 
Mahalla, was built by bim. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(24th year), w^hen the Hakim was Fawjjdar of Sambhal. 

He wsis also a poet, and wrote under the taMmllus of Daw’'a,i. 

235. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirza Miiliammad Hakim king of Kabul. After tbe death, 
in the 30th year, of his master, he came with his sons to India. Soon, 
after, he served under Zayii Koka (No. 34) against the Yiisufzaf s, and 
saved Zayn’s life in the Kliaybar catastrophe. In the 35th year, he served 
under the KhanMianan in Thathah, and returned mth him, in the 38th 
year, to Court. Later, he served in the Dakhin. He died in the 46th year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Sliuja^at ShdM Beg. He was made, in the 7th year of 
Shahjahan's reign, a commander of 1,000, and received the title of 
Shad Hian. In the r2th year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazr Muham- 
mad Khan of BalMi. On his return, in the 14th year, he was made a 
commander of 1,500, and was appointed governor of Bhakkar, vide 
Shah Quli Khan. Afterwards, on the death of ^ayrat Khan, he wms 
made governor of Thathah and a commander of 2,000. In the 19th 
vear he was with Prince Murad Balhsh in BallA and BadaMishan. In 
the 2ist year he was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siwa Ram, 
and held, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzib 
ill the Qaiidahar expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 23rd year, 
he was made a commander of 3,000, two thousand five hundred horse, 
and received the coveted distinction of a flag and a drmn. Two years 
later, in the 25th year, he served again before Qandahar, and was made, 
on Shahjahan’s arrival in Kabul, a commander of 3,500, three thousand 
horse, with the title of Skujd^at Khan. In the 26th year, he served 
under Dara Shikoh before Qandaliar, and with Rustam ]^an Bahadur at 
Bust. He died soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhammad Sa^id. 

236. Mir Tahir-i Musawi. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 94, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tahaqdt.'h^T Tahir is the brother of Mirza Yusuf Pazawi (No. 37), 
and was distinguished for his bravery It would thus appear that 
Abu 1-Fazl makes no difference between the terms Ramim and Mmdwl 
{vide p. 414, under No. 61). 

237. Mirza ‘^Ali Beg, ^Alamshahi. 

He is mentioned in the Alcharndma among the grandees ivho accom- 
panied to Bengal and Orisa, and took part in the battle of Takaro J 

(p. 406). After the outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, ^Abdi Kor, Shihab-i Bada^shi, and Kujak 
Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, was discovered ; 
they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone was executed. Akbarndma, 
III, 262. 

His epithet ^AlamskdM is not clear to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[Mhza ^ AH leg-i Akbaxshahi] d 

He was born in BaclaMishan, and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. When he came to India he received the title of AlchurshdJu. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the Ahadis on ShahriiWs expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 535). 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. Tllien the 
prince, after nialdiig peace, returned from Ahm^diiagar, Siidiq Khan 
(Ko. 43) occupied Mahkar. But new disturbances broke out under the 
Dakhin leaders, Azhdar Klian and ^Ayn Khan, against whom Sadiq sent 
a corps under M. ^Ali Beg. He suddenly fell on them .and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls {zanan-i akJiara), 
In consequence of this defeat, ■ Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the 
Kizamsliah marched against the Imperialists with 10,000. horse, but 
Sadiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B, took 
Fort Eahutara near Dawlatabad, after a siege of one month, 

occiqiied, in the same year, Patau on the DodavarT, and took Fort 
Lohgafjh. Botli forts, ’’ says the author of the '' liave, from 

want of water, become uninhabitable (^mismar s]md^)n and are so to this 
day.'*' Later, 31. A. B. served under Abu d-Fazl, and distinguished liiiiiself 
in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a. driiin 
and a flag, and contiiiiied to serve, under the Klia-nMianaii. in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, he was made a coniiiiander of 
4,000, jagirdar of Sambliai, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of lOiiisraw (Tazuh, p. 30). Later, he received a in Aiidli. 
When Jahangir went to Ajnilr, he went to. Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of 'd-Din-i Chishtl. On seeing the tomb of 

Sliahbaz Khan (p. 439), he stooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 

Oh ! he was an old friend of mine/' . The.'same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot' {22nd I, 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers "'and '.servants, but paid them, 
well In his habits he was an epicurean. .■ He' was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died chiidle'ssl'':at- 'hhe age of seventy-five 
{T’uzuk, p. 163). 

238. Earn Bas, the Kachw^ha. 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat and lived at 

Luni (or Bailli, vide p. 435). Ram Das w^as at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Daibari (No. 106), and was recommended by him to the Emperor. 

^ The Tnzuh (p. li) says he belonged to the mIus 4 J}iMt» a very cionbtful termj, as 
he belonged to Badakhshan. Perhaps w© have dp read' dttlda^ (p. 422). 

' ■54 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17tb year, when Todar 
Mai was ordered to assist Miin^^im in Bihar, he was made his in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
near Hatiyapul, he lived in the guard house, always watching with his 
200 Rajputs, spear in hand.’’ 

Immediately before Akbar’s death he put his men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6tli year, with 
^Abd^^ ’llah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to him as jagir {Tmuh, p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan. After the defeat of the 
Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looldng at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : Now, 
when thou wert in. Ray Sal’s service, thou hadst a tanka diem \ but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing ? Alas ! thy title, Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Blayest thou die without the comforts 
of thy faith.” Ram Das was immediately sent to Bangash, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). MTien Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Das, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the 
Court without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Quli Khan’s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was killed. Ram Das 
was so grieved, that AlAar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

In the Tuzuk (p. 312) a villa near a spring called Inch between 
Banpur^ and Kakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram Das. Vide also Tuzuk, p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Khan Niyazi. 

Abu ’l~Fazl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under J ahangir 
he rose to a command of 2,000, Like Mirza Rustam Safawi and Abu 

p Fa-nipur -B.] 
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1-Hasan Tiirbatlj he refused a title ; for he said that his name was 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shahbaz ^an (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished 
himself in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was 
so anxious to retain his ser^dces, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
anmim. Later, he served, under the KhanHianan in the con€|uest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jani Beg (No. 47) near 
Lakh!,^ where he obtained a signal victory, though far oiitniinibered by 
the enemies. From that time, the KhanMianan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took, a leading part in the Dakhin wars, especially 
in the fights with Malik ^Ambar near Kharld, a famous battlefield {mde 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan, 
He died in 1037 . The tdnkk of his death is I J ^ 1 ^ ‘ * Muluim** 

mad ^an, the saint, is dead.’' He w^as a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur®'an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed tune. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution (imzil) prescribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories (kha/wdriq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held AshtI (in the Warda 
district) as jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. At present," says the author of the 
Ma^dsir^ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where Ms lamps were kept ; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among Ms descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth (kas-l na-mdnd ki rushd-i ddslita bdshad),'^ ^ 

^ Vide iOowson's edition of Elliot's Historians^ Vol. I, p. 250. 

- The Emperor Jahangir gave the Ashti, Amiier, Famiar^and Taligilw (Barar) parga- 
nas in jagir to .Muhammad Khan Xiyazi, He restored Ashti, and brought the country 
round under cultivation. A handsome mausoleum was built over his grave in Mugiiul 
style. ]\Iuhammad Khan was succeeded by Ahmad Khan, who died in lOBl. A sitniiar 
mausoleum was ereeteil over his tomb, but smaller and of infermr workmanship. Tlie 
two stand side by side within an encdosure, and are the sights of AsIitL They are indeed 
striking monuments of art- to iind in such a remote spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
Khan, the pou’er of the Xiyazls gradually declined; in time Ashti itself passed from 
their hands into tlie possession of the Marhatta officials, and now nothing remains to 
them save a few rent-free fields, sufficient merely for their subsistence, Tlie tombs of 
their ancestors were already falling into disrepair, owing to the poverty of the family, 
when they were taken in hand by the district authorities as worthy objects of local 
interest, and restored from municipal funds. Lately, in consideration of the past history 
of the family, and the local respect which it commands, the Government conferred on 
Xawab Wahid Khan, one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an honorary 
magistrate.” 

“ Karan ja. A small octroi town in the Arvi tabsil of the Warda district. It was 
founded some 260 years by Nawab IMubammad Klian Niyaz! of Ashti.” Extracts from 
C. Grant's Gazetteer of the 'Central Provinces of Indict second edition, 1S70, pp. 7 and 236, 
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He was buried in Aslitl. People often pray at liis tomb. 

Tbe men of liis contingent were mostly Niyazi Afghans. If one of them 
died, he gave a month’s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niyazi, was in the 20tli year of Sliahiahan’vS 
reign a commander of 2,500 {Pddishdhndma, II, 386, 725). 

240. Aht l-Miizaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 

From the Akharndma (III, 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) 
he was stationed in Chanderi and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppressing the Bihar rebels (III, 273). In the 28th year he served in 
Criijrat (III, 423), and BaddyOni, II (323). Tide also iinder No. 74. 

241. ;^wajagi Muhammad Husayn, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim IQian (No. 59) and had the title of 
Mir Barr, in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 5tli 
year with Miin^im (No. 11) from Kabul to India. When dissensions broke 
out between Ghan! Khan. Mun^^im’s son, and Haydar Muhammad Klian 
AlAtabegl (No. 66), whom had left as Ms nd^ibs in Kabul, Haydar 

was called to Court, and Abii ’l-Fath,^ son of Mim^im’s brother, wms sent 
there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husayn accompanied Abu 1-Fath. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After Ms return to India, he accom- 
panied the Emperor on Hsmarch to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Mir 
BaMwal (master of the Imperial Idtchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000. 

In the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for Hashim (No. 226) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Hashim’s arrival he returned to Court, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021 ; Tuzuk, p. 114). 

He had no cMldxen. The Tuzuk says that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. ^Abii 1-ftasim, brother of ‘^Abu T-Qadir Akhund. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251, Badd,oni (II, 323), 
calls him a native of Tabriz, and says that Ms brother was Akbar’s 
teacher (dMund), In 991, Abu T-Qasim was made Diwan of Gujrat. 

243. ftamar Khan, son of Mir ^Abd^ 1-Lat3jf of Qazwin (No. 161). 

He served under Mun^im (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the 

battle of TakarOji (p. 406). In the 22nd year he served under Shihab 


^ Abu ’1-Fath, who on p. 333, lias erroneously been called QAbd.« ’1-Fath, was the 
son of Farii Beg, Mun^im’s brother. Badd,om, II, 56, has Fazd^lJ Beg, but the Ahbarndma 
and the Ma^dsir have FaziL 
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in Gujrat {AJcbarn,, III, 190) and in the 24tlL year under Todar Mai in 
Biliar. In the 25tli year he took part in the battle near Sultanpur Biiliari ^ 
(p. 400, and AJcbarn., Ill, 305). 

His son, Kawkab, fell into disgrace under Jahangir for some fault. 
He was flogged and imprisoned. Eegarding his restoration to favour, 
vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjum Singh, ] 

245. Sabal Singh, sons of Eaja Man Singh (No. 30). 

246. Sakat Singh, ] 

Some MSS. have Durjan^ instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at Ho. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Himmat Singh, though all MSS. have SahaL 

Nor is it clear why Abu l-Fazl has not entered the name of Bha,o 
Singh, who at Akbar s death was a commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jahangir’s reign to a mansab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (Ho. 160), he died from excessive drinking (1030). 
His name often occurs in the Tuziik. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orlsa. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in Ms Political History of the State of Jeypore (Selec- 
tions from the Eecords, Government of India, Foreign Department, 
Ho. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
•Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh. The last two are not mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians ; nor are Bha,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Vide, '' A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Revieiv, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa GhiM. 

A Sayjdd Mustafa is mentioned in the Akbarndma (III, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, 18 kos S.E. of Patan, in wMch Sher Klian Fuladi was defeated. 

247. Hazar Khan, son of Sa*^Id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, Ho. 232, Vide Hos. 170, 171. 


P Or Biialiri. — B.] ■' 

^ The Lucknow edition of the AkbarmTna (III, 642) has also Diirjan, and (by mistake) 
8il for Sabal Singh. The Subhan Singh mentioned in the same passage, would also appear 
to be a son of Man Singh. 
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The Tahaqat calls him Nazar Beg, son of Sa'^id Khan, and says that 
in 1001 he was a Hazari. 

M noh iil historians give the follovdng tree of the Gakkhar chiefs : — 

Sultan Tatar, the Gakkhar. 


1. Sultan Saraiig 2. Sultan Adam. 


1. Kama] Khan. 2. Sa^^id Khan. 1 . Lashkan. 2. Muhammad Khan. 

Mubarak Khan 1 . Nazar JOian Jaial Khan (No. 170). 

(No. 171). (No. 247), | 

2. Shah Muhammad Akbar Quii Sultan. 

(No. 332). I 

Murad Qnli Sultan. 

Allah QulL 

Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 
Akbar Qiili, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash {Tiizuk, pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of IDiusraw’s revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district (Tuzuk, pp. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (1st Muharram, 1016) and came to Fort Rohtas, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dams, ''which is equal to 
4,026,000 rupees in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian tumans, or 
1 2,175,000 silver Halis of Turani money.” After a march of 4| ko$^ 

he came to ^’ila, ilia in the Gakkhar dialect meaning " a hill He then 
came to Dih Bhakrala, hhahrd meaning " forest ”. The way from Tila 
to Bhakra passes along the bed of the Kahan river, the banks of which 
are full of hamr^ flowers. He then came to Hatya, ^vhich was built by a 
Gakkhar of the name of HatM (mentioned in Mr. Delmerick’s History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pothwar ; and from Rohtas to Hatya dwell 
the Bhugiyals, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
4| hos and reached Pahha, so called because it has a ^^pucca ” sara,L Four 
and a half kos further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect " rugged ”. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hindu of the name Rawal, ymdi meaning " a village ”, 
and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kbarbuza. where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuza). The Gakkhars used 


[1 Kamr, probably Jcamr m, - * species of oleander.” — P.] 
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formerly to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kalapanl, and to 
the Margala pass, mar meaning killing’’ and gala a carawan”. ‘‘ Here 
ends the country of the Gakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live in peace ; but they will not.’’ ^ 

The Pcidishalindma (II, 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several 
Gakkliar chiefs : — 

1. Akbar Quli Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
18th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, wms under 
Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse {PddisMhi., II, 410, 485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Quli (brother of Jalai Khan),^ 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan (son of Jsazar Khan).^ 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahj.’s reign. 

The PdcUshdJtndma (I, p, 432) mentions these Gakkhars’ mules as 
famous. 

The Ma^dsir-i ^Alamgirl (p. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and Ms 
son Allah Quli. Allah Qiilf s daughter was married to Prince Mubammad 
Akbar, fourth son of Awrangzib, on the 3rd Eajab, 1087. 

248. Earn Chand, son of Madhukar [Bimdela]. 

He is also called Ram Sdli^ and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 
introduced at court by Sadiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir’s reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because Ms right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh De,o, Ram Chand’ s 3 miiiiger 
brother. In the end of the first j^ear, he was attacked by “^Abd^ ’Hah 
Khan, who moved his jaglr from Kalpi to tJdcha. On the 27th Zl 
Qa^^da, 1015, Ram Chand was brought fettered to court ; but Jahangir 
had Ms fetters taken off, gave him a dress of honour, and handed Mm over 
to Raja Basu of Dhameri. He never thought that he would be treated 
so Idndly ” (Tmuh, p. 42). But Udcha was handed over to Bir Singh De.o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu ’1-Pazl. 

^ For the geographical details of this passage, I am indebted to Mr. J. O. Delmerick. 
The Tuzuk has FTIa of TUa ; Bhakrd for Bhakrdla, and the Persian word for 

Kdhan the name of the river neB,f Bha,krdki'^Si> most extraordinary mistake ; kor 

for Kiirar or GV/m, a village near Manikyaia ; PonhuMir for Pothwdr, Mr. Dehnerick 
also says that the river near Hat iy a or MaiMfd.h called Kasi, and that near Rawalpindi 
is the Lain, which forces a passage through low Mils where there is a very deep pool, just 
before its junction with the Bohan. Sara*’i Kharbhza is also called Sarii^i Madhu. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read Khaifar 
?i,ml I)il-a-zdk for Khar and Dila-zak. The Khattars occupy the district called Khatar, 
and the Dila-zaks arc found in the Chhach valley of the Indus. [Vide Xo. 373. — B.] 

Pothwar is the country between the Jheiam and the Sohan ; but Jahangir extends 
it to the Margala pass from Hatya (30 miles from the Jhelam). 

“ So according to Mr. Belmerick. 
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In tlie ith year of Hs reign (1018), JaMngfr married Bam Chand's 
daugMer at the request of her father {vide Tuzuk, p. 77 ; and also 
No. 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by Hs son 
Bharat Singh. Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historians give the following tree of the tJdcha 
Bundelas : — 

Baja Parta, founds IJdcha in a.d 1531. 


1. Bharat Chand 2. Madhukar Singh 
(died childless). (died 1000). 


1. Ram Chand 
(died 1021). 

A son. 
Bharat. 

Bebl Singh. 


2. Hodal Ra,o 3. Bir Singh I)e,o, the murderer of 

(killed' p. 382). Abu U-Fayi (died 1036). 


i t I 

1. Jhujhar Singh. 2. Pahar Singh. 3. Chandr Man. 

I I 4. Beni Das. 

Bikramajit. Subhan Singh. 5, Bhagwan Das. 

Prithl Singh. 

Siiwal Singh. 


The Ma^dsif contains biographical notes of nearly aU of them. Vide 
also Thornton’s Gazetteer^ under Oorclm. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rajput in the 13th year 
of Shahjahan’s reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide PddishdJmdma, I, 172 (where another Bimdela of the name of 
Suhk Dev is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425 ; II, 731, 734. 

The Ma^dsir-i ^Alamgin mentions several Bundelas, as Satr Sal, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarman {died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
(Z.c., pp. 161, 163, 169, 273, 424). Vide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of Abu ’hPad is often called in bad 
MSS. Nar Singh Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the TuziiJc, 
the 1st volume of Pddishdhndma, the ‘^Alamgirnama, etc., and in Elphin- 
stone’s History. The temples wHch he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by Awrangzib in 1080. {Ma^dsir-i 
^Alamginy p. 95.)^ 

^ The Dutch traveller De Laet has an interesting passage regarding Abu ’i-PazFs 
death (De Imperio Magni Mogulis, Leyden, 1631, p. 209).- He calls Bir Singh Radzicu 
Bertzingh BoTidela. 
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249. Eaja Mukatman, the Bhadanriya. 

Bhadawar is the name of a district S.E. of Agra ; its chief town is 
Hatkanth {vide p. 341, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadaiiryas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independence till Akbar liad their chief 
trampled to death by an elephaht, wiien they submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
mansab of 1,000. In 992, he served in Gujrat {Akhammm, III, 423, 438). 

Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Eaja Bikramajit, 
who served under Abd^^ llali against the Eana, and later in the Dakhiii. 
He died in the 11th year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Saypd Alnnad's edition of the Tuzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served in Bangash ; but the name is 
doubtful 

Under Shahjahan, the head of the Bhadauriya clan was Raja Edshn 
Singh. He served in the first year under Mahabat Hian against Jliujhar 
Singh, and in the 3rd year against Khan Jahan Lodi and the 
T-Mulk, who had afforded Khan Jahan protection. In the 6th year, he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Dawlatabad. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against Sahii Bhonsla. 
He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Pddishdkndma (I, b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badan Singh J grandson of Eashn's uncle. He was made a Raja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 21st year, at a darbar, a mmt elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of his men with its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened as it was at the same time 
by a fire W'heel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahjahan rew’arded 
the bravery of the Raja with a and remitted 50,000 Es. out of the 

2 lacs which w'as the assessment of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd 
year he was made a commander of 1,500. In the 25th year he served 
under Awrangzlb, and in the 26th under Dara Shikoli, before Qaiidahur, 
where in the following year he died. 

His son Maha Singh was then made a Eaja and received a mansab of 
1,000, 800 horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Dara's 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whose reign he served against 


^ So PddisMImmna>, II, 732. The MoPasir calis him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. 
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the Biiiidela rebels. In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yhsnfza^'is. He died in the 26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh {vide Ma^mir-i ^Alamgln, 
p. 226 nnd p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Rtidar Singh 
for Odat S.). He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th year made commandant of Chitor p. 196). 

250. Kaja Earn Chaiidr, zamindar of Onsa. 

Eegarding him, vide Stirling’s report of Orisa, Asiatio Researches^ 
voL XV. His name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
of Orisa (37th year of Akbar’s reign). 

The province of Khurda (South Orisa) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Mul^arram Khan {vide Ko. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign [Tuzuh^ p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abu ’1-ftasim, son of Say}dd Muhammad Mir ‘^Adl 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pur Bilhari ; also, in the 33rd year, against the Yusufza*’is. 

The Tarilh Ma^sunii (Dowson, EUiofs Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir ^ Adi, viz, his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha^ban, 984 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son x4.bu ’i-Fazl, who is not mentioned in the A*'m. 
On the 9th Zi ’1-hijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), Ftimad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 

XVIII , Commanders of Four Hundred, 

253. Shay^ Fayzi, son of Shaylh Mubarak of Nagoi. 

The name of this great poet and friend of AlAar was Abu T-Fayz. 
Fayzi is his taMiallus. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the taMiallus of his brother ^Alldml, he assumed the name of Fayydfi, 

Fayzi was the eldest son of Shay^ Mubarak of Nagor. Shay^ 
Mubarak {vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistan, where he married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hindustan and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak, He was born 
in 911. When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied under 
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Kh atib Abu 1-Fazl of Kazarfm and Mawlana ‘^Imad of Laristaii. In 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that lie often changed his 
religious opinions. Under Islam Shah, he was a Mahdawf, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he then became 
a Naqshbaiidl, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the coiut was full of 
Persians, he inclined to ShUism. But whatever his views may have been, 
the education wdiich he gave Ms sons Fayzi and Abu d-Fazl, the greatest 
writers that India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive genius. ShayMi Mubarak wrote a commentary to the Qur’^an, 
in four volumes, entitled Mamha^^^ and another work of the 

title of 'l-kalam. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 

partial blindness, and died at Labor, on the 17th Zi Qa^da, 1001, at the 
age of 90 years. The tdriMi of Ms death vill be found in the words 
ShayM^i MmU. 

Shaylh Fayzi was born at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabic 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared vith his father 
before ShaylA. ‘^Abd^ hi-Nabi, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 bighas ; but he was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of Ms tendencies to ShUism. But 
Fayzi’s literary fame reaclied Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Fayzl’s 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzi escape. He 
therefore ordered some Mu^uls to surround Blubarak's house ; but 
accidentally Fayzi was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Fayzi at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperors 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Shayl^ Abd^^ M-Nabi. 

In the 30tli year he pknned a or collection of five epics, 

in imitation of the Khamsa of MzamL The first, J/arliz” ^l-adivdr, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and %ras to be a (imitation) of 

Nizamfs Mal^ncm^^ 'hasrdr ; the Sidayiimn o J5%k and the Nal Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to he jmmbs of the Khusraw 
'^SMrm and Layh- respectively ; and the Heft Kishvar and the 

Akbarndma, each of 5,000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Paykar 
■and the Sikandarndma. In the 33rd year hervas made MaliD‘‘ ^sh-Shu^ard, 


^ Bada,om (III, 74) calls it nafaNs^ 
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or Poet Laureate [Ahharn,, III, 559). Thongli he had composed portions, 
of the l^amsa, the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Fayzi thereupon finished the poem and presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to Ms imperial master. 

Fayzi suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year). The tarlM of his death is Fmjydz-i ^Ajam, It is said that he 
composed 101 books. The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawciti^^ 'l-Ilhmn, and the Mmmn(F^ 1-KaIdm, regarding wMch vide 
below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fayzi had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Bada,oni, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 194, 207, 21G, 218 ; and Journal Asiatic 
Sooidy Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. HaMm MisrL 

According to Bada,om (III, 165) Hakim Misri was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Khwaja Shams^ 'd-Din Khawafi (No. 159). He 
died in Burhanpur and was buried there. 

Misri is mentioned in the Akhamdma, III, p. 629, and p. 843, In the 
latter passage, Abu T>Fazl mentions Ms death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he saw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abu l-Fazhs date with Bada,onf s statement ; for Bada,oni died in 1004 
[Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1869, p. 143). But both Abu T-Fazl 
and Bada,onI speak of the Hakim as a man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. irij, son of Mirza Ehankhanan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made Subadar of Barar and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several fights with Malik ^Ambar, especially as Kharki,^ 


1 ^ Lachmi Nara,m Shafiq, the author of the • Haqtqat-i Hindustan, says that 
it was called Kharki from the Dakhin w^rd ti^, which means “ stony “ a stony place 
It lies 5 kos S.E. of Dawlatabad (the old Dharagarh and De,ogir of CAla*’^ ’d-Din Khilji). 
Kharki under Jahangir was called Eathiabad. In 1024 a canal was dug from Kharki 
to Dawlatabad. Its name was Chaharnakn, and the tarlkh of its completion is 
jdn (pr. a running benefit). Later Awrangzib changed the name of Kharki to Awrangabad,. 
under which name it is now known. Kharki was the seat of Malik 9 Ambar. 
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for .wHoli Yictories lie was made a commander of 5,000. In tlie 12tli year 
lie served under Prince Slialxjalian in tlie DakMn. 

It is said that lie was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
•dress. A daughter of his was married (2nd Ramazan, 1026) to Prince 
Shahjahaii. The offspring of this marriage, Prince Jalian-afroz, was 
born at Agra on the 12th Rajab, 1028, and died at Bmhanpur, at the 
age of 1 year 9 months (PadisMhnmia). 

According to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, 
p. 128), Irij’s tomb is at Biirhanpur. The tomb was built during Ms 
lifetime, and is really a handsome structure.’’ The statement of the 
Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end of his life, lived as a recluse ” at 
Biirhanpur, is not borne out by the histories ; for according to the Tuzuk 
(p. 270) he died of excessive wine drinldng. 

At liis death (1028) he was only thirty-three years of age. The mansab 
of 400, which Abu T-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30), 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

257. llah [Sarfaraz ^an] son of Khan-i A^zam Mirza Koka 
(No. 21). 

Vide p. 316. 

It was stated (p. 3l6) on the authority of the McPmir that lie received 
the title of Sarddr Khan, which had become vacant by the death of 
Taldta Beg (No. 195). But the Ttmulz (p. 71) gives him the title of 
Sarfaraz KMn, Tliis is evidently a mistake of the author of the MePmir ; 
for tlie title of Sarddr Khan was in the 8th year (1022) conf erred on 
Khwaja Yadgar, brother of ^Abd^ Tlah Khan Firiiz-jaiig (TwsMi*, p. 116) 
when ‘^Abd^ Tlah Sarfaraz Khan was still alive. 

The Ma^dsir also says that ^Abd^ ’llah accompanied his father to 
Gwalyar (p. 317) ; but the Tnzmh (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned 
in Rantanbhux, from where, at the request of Hs father, lie was called 
to court. 

358. ^AK Muhanimad Asp. V 

Bada,oni says (II, p. 57) that ^Ali Muhammad Asp, who is now in 
the service of the emperor, at the instigation of Jujak^ Begum, killed 
Abu T-Patb Beg (p. 333).” In the,.9th yearhe was in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, long of Kabul. Afterwards, he came to India. 
In the 26th year (989) he served under Prince Murad against his former 

p Turk.-~-'B.] 
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master {Ahhamama, III, 345) ; in the 30th year (993) he served in Kabul 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguished himself under ^Abd^ 
’l-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarikis (III, p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akharndma he is vTongly called ^Ali 
Muhammad AUf. 

259. ' Mirza Muhammad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260. Shay^ Bayazid [Mu^azzam Khanh grandson of ShaylA Salim 
of Fathpur Sikri. 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was 
born {TnziiJc^ p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar s reign B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to a command of 2,000. After Jahangir’s 
accession he received a mansab of 3,000 and the title of Mu^azzam Khan. 
Soon after he was made Subahdar of Dihli (Lc., p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpur Sikri (Z.c., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram iOiaii was son-in-law to Islam Khan ShayMi 
kl-Dln (another grandson of ShaylA Salim), under whom he served 
in Bengal.^ He distinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch Haju, 
and brought the zamindar Parichhit before the governor.^ At the death 
of Ms father-in-law, Muhtashim Khan Shayldi Qasim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram Klian continued 
for one year in Ms office as governor of Kuch Haju ; but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 

Later, he was made governor of Orisa, and conquered the province 
of Khurdah (I.e., pp. 214, 216), for wMch he was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. He seems to have remained in Orisa till the 11th 
year (1029) when Hasan ^Ali Turkman was sent there as governor {Tuzuky 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. came to court and was made Subadar 
of Dihli and Fawjdar of Mewat (Lc., p. 352). 


^ Islam Khan was married to a sister of Abu ’1-Fazl, by whom he had a son called 
Hoshang. Islam Khan died as governor of Bengal on the Sth RaJab, 1022 {T-uziik, p. 126), 
^ The Padishahnama (II, 64) where Mukarram Khan’s expedition is related, dis- 
tinguishes between Kuch Haju and Kuch Bihar. The former was in the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign under Parichhit, the latter under Lachmi Kara, in. Haju is the name of 
a famous leader of the Kuch people, who in ethnological works is said to have expelled 
the Kacharis and founded a djmasty which lasted two hundred years. His descendants 
still exercise jura regalia in Kuch Bihar Proper. Materials for a history of Kuch Bihar 
will he found in the Akbarnama (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 208, annals of the 41st year) ; 
in the Tuzuk4 JaMngM (pp. 147, 220, 221, 223) ; in the PadisJiakndmaf I, 496 ; II, 64 
to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and in the Fatli-i Aahdm ; vide also Journal Asiatic Society Bengal^ 
vol, vii ; Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 96 ; and above, pp. 315, 340, 343, 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Elianazad 
Khan. He travelled hy boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during which he and his companions were drowned. 

261. Cjhazniii Khan, of Jalor. 

Ghaznin Khan was in the 40th year of Alcbar’s reign a commander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Pddishuhndma (I, 167) ^ as having served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Rana. 

Bird, in his History of Gujrdt (pp. 124, 405), calls him Ghaznain Klidn 
and Ghazni Khan, and says he was the son of Malik Khanp Jalori. 
Ghaznin Khan seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sultan Muzaffar. The EUnkhanan. on the 9th Muharram, 998, sent a 
detachment against Jalor ; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznfn w^ent submissively to court. The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar was executed by Jahangir. ‘"When I came to Dih 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. Tliis wretch had been put 
by me, after the death of his father, in possession of the Fort and the 
district of eTalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.'*’ (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk^ p. 174). 

Another son of ^aznin Khan is Nizam who died in the 6th year of 
Shahjahan's reign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse {PddisMkn.y 
I, b., 313). 

Ghaznin's brother Firuz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year {PddisMJm., I, b., 319). 

The PddisMhnmna (II, 739) mentions also a Miijahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kfjak Khwaja, son of Khwaia ^Abd^V'llah. 

The first volume of the Akbarnmm (p. 411) mentions. a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Humaytin to India, The third 


^ Wrongly -called, in, tlie BibL .Indiea Edition, of the,- PdfeM/mdma {I, 167), .^azaii 
Khan. 

Ghaznin’s before, Akbar’s conquest ■ of .Gujrat, as detailed '.by. Bird,' (p, 124) 

includes portions of .Hagor and Mlrtba,,:and fixes the revenue ,at nearly 10, lacs of rupees, 
with 7,000 horse. This.' can only have been no.inmaI, Abu *1-Faz.i, in ,h!s: description of 
Suba Jmir, Illrd book, mentions 3|- lacs of rupees, with 2,000 horse, as the yww*? of 
Jalor and Sail chor (S.W. of. Jalor).' 
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volume of tlie same work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwaja, wlio in 993 
served against Qutlii Lolianl in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

263. Slier Khan 

264. llah, son of Muhammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Fath^^ llah mentioned in the Akbarndma (HI, 
825) as the sliarbatddr of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and went on sick leave to Mandu, where he died (1008). 

265. Eay llanohar, son of Eaja Lokaran. 

Raja Lokaran belonged to the ShajIAawat branch of the Kachhwahas. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singh, against the Rana, and went 
in the same year with Raja Bir Bar to Dongarpurd the zamlndar of w^Mch 
wished to send his daughter to AkbaFs harem. In the 24th year he 
served under Toclar Mai in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
j^anan in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to 
Anber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
Manoharnagar.2 jii 451 ^^ was appointed with Ray Durga 

Lai (No. 103) to pursue Mnzaffar HusaynMirza (p. 516), who %vas caught 
by Khwaja WaisL, ' 

In the 1 st year of Jahangir’s reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
•against the Rana, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
600 horse {Tumk, p. 64). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
11 th year. 

His son Prithi Chand received after the death of his father the title 
of Ra}^ and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (Z.c., p. 160). 

Manohar wirote Persian verses, and was called at court Mirza Manohar ; 
vide my article, ''A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta 
Revietv, April, 1871. 

266. Khwaja ^Ahd^ ’s-Samad, Shirm-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwaja ^Abd^ ’s-Samad was a Shirazl. His father Khwaja Nizam" 


^ The word doiigar, whicli occurs in the names of places from Sorath to Maiwa and 
Central India, is a Gond word meaning a forest. There are many Dongarpfirs, Dongargaws, 
Dongartals, Dongars, etc. Similarly, the word bir in Mundari signifies a jungle, whence 
Birbhum (Western Bengal). Thus also Jhapkand, or jungle region, the general name of 
Chutya Nagpur. The above-mentioned Dongarpur lies on the N.W. frontier of Gujrat 
(Ahbarn., Ill, 169, 170, 477). 

^ The maps give a Manoharpur north of Amber, about Lat. 2T 20' . 
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"l-Mulk was Yazjr to Shall Shnja^ of ShJraz. Before Hnmayun left Iran 
lie went to Tabriz, where ^Abd^ ’s-Samad paid Ms respects. He was even 
at that time known as a painter and calligraphist. Humayun invited Mm 
to come to Mm, and thoiigb then unable to accompany the emperor, 
he followed Mm in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar ^A. was a commander of 400 ; but low as Ms inansah 
was, he had great influence at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpur Sikrf (Akharndma, III, 195) ; and in the 31st year, 
when the officers were redistributed over the several siibas, he -was 
appointed Dlwaii of Multan. 

As an instance of Ms sldll it is mentioned that he wrote the Surat'^^ 
H-iMlds (Qur®'an, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed {ddmJi-y JchashMdsIi), 
Vide p, 114. 

For Ms son, vide No, 351. 

267. Silhadi, son of Baja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

268. Earn Chand Kachh’waha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Earn Chand Chauhan.] The Ma^dsw says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th year under Sultan 
Murad against M. Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year 
he was under AL Shahrulffi in the Dakhin. In the fight, in which Eaja 
All of Khandesh fell, E. Ch. received twenty wmands and fell from Ms 
horse. Next day he was found stiH alive. He died a few days later {41st 
year, 1005). 

269. Bahadur Khan Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat {Akharndma, 
III, 26), in the 26th in Kabul (Lc., 333) and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The PddisMhndma (I, b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and 
^Usman, sons of Bahadur |^an Qurbegl, who seems to be the same 
officer. They died in the 8th and 9th years of Shahjahan. 

, ; , 270.'' : Banka, the Kachhwaha. ' . ■ " 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul (Akbam., Ill, 333). His son 
Haridi Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of Ms reign. 


271. 

272. 


XIX, Conmianders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 

Mfrm Abu Sa*^id | ■ ^ ' A A, tt ' ■ Ar- - 

sons oi Sultan Husayn Mirza. 
Mirza Sanjar ' J, •• ■ * ■ 
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They were mentioned above on p. 328. Mirza Saiijar is not to be 
confounded wdtb the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533; note L 

273. ^Ali Mardan Bahadur. 

The Tahaqdt mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, 
from where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at !dar, who was to go to 
Gujrat to see the ships oS w’hich under Sultan lOmaja (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindd and in the 41st year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingana corps. In the 46th year, he marched to 
Pathr! to assist Sher Khwaja (No. 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he ; his men fled and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Abti l~Fazl made peace, and ^Ali Mardan was set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255) 
against Malik ^Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he w^as attached to the corps 
commanded by ^Abd^^ llah Khan Firuz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahan Lodi. ^ Abd^ llah 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
fights which ensued, *^A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik ^Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, he died two days later of his wounds, in 1021 a.h. (TmuJc, p. 108). 

His son Karam’^ ’llah served under Jahangir {Tuzuk, p. 269) and was 
under Shahjahan a commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse. He was for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of ShahJ.’s 
reign. 

274. Ea?a ftuli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Shaykh KMbt [Q.utb^ ’d-Din Khan-i Chishti] of Fathpur 
Silai. 

His father was a ShayMizada of Bada,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shayli Salim. Khubu was a foster-brother of Jahangir.^ MTien the 
prince was at Ilahabad in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Khubu the title of Qutb^ ’d-Din Khan, and made him Subadar of Bihar. 


^ Bowson, I, p, 248. 

® Jahangir says that Khubu’s mother was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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On Ms accession lie made hiin Stibadar of Bengal, vice Man Singh {9th 
Jumada I, 1015 ; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Slier Afkan ^Ali Qnli Istajlu {vide No. 394) was tnyiildar 
of Bardwan, and as Ms mfe Mihr^ M-Nisa [Nur Jahan] was coveted 
by the emperor, Qntb was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bardwan, sending 
GMyasa, son of his sister, before Mm, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
harm would be done to Mm. '\^Tien Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan went to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up Ms 
horse-wMp as a sign for Ms companions to cut down Sher Afkan. "Ifhat 
is all tMs ? ’’ exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved Ms hand to call back his men, 
and advancing tow^ards Sher, upbraided him for Ms disobedience. His 
men mistaldng Qutb’s signal to withdraw, closed round Sher, who 
rushed mth his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with liis hands, called out to Ms men to cut down the scoundrel. Amba 
Eban, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Slier Afkan, 
and gave Mm a sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Sher's sword (p. 529, note 1). The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground. Qutb^^ M-Dlii was still on 
horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
off Ghiyasa to bring Ms effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed in a foUd, He died whilst being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fathpur Slkri and buried. 

In 1013 he built the Jaml^ mosque of Bada,on. 

His son, ShayMi Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kisimar Khan, He was for some time governor 
of Eohtas, and served in the beginning of 1021 against ^Usman. 

Ilahdiya, son of Edshwar Hian, is mentioned in the PddisMJmama 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307 ; II, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Ziya^^ I-Mulk, of Kashan. : 

The A'kbarndfm (III, '490, 628) and the Tmuk (p. 11) mention a 
'd-Dm, 

The Hakim Ziya.^^ ’d-Din of - Kashan, who under Shahjaha'ii held the 
title of Eahmat Elian, can scarcely be the same. 

277. . Hamza Beg GhatraghalL 

He may be 'the brother of No. 203. The Akbarnmm (III, 255) mentions 
also ; a Husayn Beg Ghatraghal!. 

278;. Mikhtar, Beg, son of A^a Mulla. 

Mu^btar, .Beg served under A^^am Khan Koka .(No. 21) in Bihar, 



Gadli,a-E,a,isi.ii (Ahharn, III, 276, 473), and in tlie 36tli year, under 
Siiltan Murad in Malwa* 

Nasr^ llah, son of Mulditar Beg, was under SlialijaMn a commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

;Fath^ 'liah, son of Nasr^ dlah, was under Slialijahan a commander 
of 600, 50 horse {Padishahn,, I, h., 318 ; II, 752). 

■ Ahu d-Fazl calls MulAtar Beg the son of Agha Mnlia. This would 
seem to be the A^a Mnlia Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 398. If so, 
MiiMitar Beg would be the brother of Ghiyas^ hl-Din ^Ali (No. 126), 
The A^a Miilla mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the Tiizuk 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asaf Khan III (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badi^^ '^j-Zaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
100 horse {Pad,, I, b., 327 ; II, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar ‘^Aii ‘^Arab. 

He served, in the 32.Bd year, in Afghanistan {Alcbarn,, III, 540, 548), 

280. Peshraw Khan [Mihtar Sa^adat]. 

Mihtar Sa^adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shah Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Humayun. After 
Humiyun’s death he was promoted and got the title of Peshraw Khan. 
In the 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpatl, the great zamliidar (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdespur, the stronghold of the Eaja, was conquered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be Idlied, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not ME him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; 
and the Eaja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered him to take P. on Ms elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got Mcked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.'s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the halwim (p. 135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
hinaseh to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searcMng for him. 

In the 21st year he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati ^ {Ahharn,, 
III, 163). In the 25th year he served in Bengal (Z.c., p. 289). Later he 


^ Gajpatfs brother, Bairi Sal, had been killed [Ahharn,, III, 162 ). 
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was sent to Nizam^ 1-Mulk of the Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahadur 
EJaan, son of Raja ^Ali Khan of Khandesh. His mission to the latter 
was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2,000, and continued him in Ms 
office as superintendent of the Farrdsh-Midna (Quartermaster). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Rajah, 1017. Jahangir says {Tuzuk, 
p. 71) “ He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old. he 
was smarter than many a young man. He had amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son Rydyat is unfit for anytMng ; but for the sake 
of Ms father, I put him in charge of half the FarrdsJi-Mdna, 

281. Gazi Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (995) he served in Gujrat {Akbam,, III, 537, 564, where 
the Lucknow edition has Qazi Husayn), and later in the siege of Asfr 
(Lc., Ill, 825). 

282. Mir Murad-i Juwayni. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as 
mentioned on p. 380. 

Jiiwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small 
town,^ in Khurasan, on the road between Bistam and Nishapur. It lies, 
according to the Ma^dsir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Sabzwar 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwayn. As he had been long 
in the Dakhin, he was also called DaMiini. He was an excellent shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram. He died, in 
the 46th y^ear, as BalAshi of Labor. He had two sons, Qasim Khan 
and Hashim Khmi. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam Khan, governor of Bengal, who made Mm treasurer of the suba. 
Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of Nur Jahan, and thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Once 
Jahangir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thin that it could 
not bear the weight of the water, and when handed to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre JJamaJ) : — 

The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest— 


1 Fsde wastenfeld’s Yacut, 11, 164 
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wlieii Qasiin, completing the verse, replied : — 

l 1 K 1 Jui3 

It saw nij love-grief, and conld not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he w^as Subadar of Agra, and was in charge 
of the treasures in the fort. \Ylien the emperor died, and Shahjahan 
left the Dakhin, Qasim paid his respects in the Ba^4 Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahangir had been called Nur Manzil, and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, mde Fida**! Khan. 

As Shahjahan when prince, during his rehellion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qasim. to destroy their settlement 
at Hugli. In the 5th year, in Sha^ban, 1041, or February, a.b. 1632 
{Pddishdlm,, I, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son ^Inayat^ llah and 
Allah Yar Khan to HiiglL The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand Musiilmans died 
as martyrs for their religion.^ 

Three days after the conquest of Hugli, Qasim died (Ic., p. 444). 
The Jami^ Masjid in the Atga Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir ftasin BadaMishi. 

He served in the Dakhin {Akbarn,, III, 830). 

284. Banda ‘^Ali Maydani. 

Maydani is the name of an Af^an clan ; vide Ko. 317. Banda ^Ali 
served in the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mirza Sulayman of BadaMishan (No. 6) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
{Akbarn., II, 299; III, 477, 540). 

The Akharndma (II, 209) also mentions a Banda ^ All Qurbegi. 

285. Khwajagi Fath’^ Tlah, son of Hajf Habib^ 'llah of Kashan. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386, 516. He served in the 30th year 

under Mirza *^Aziz Koka (No. 21). Akbarn,^ III, 473. 

^ The siege of Hugli commenced on tlie 2nd dSiJjah, 1041, or 11th June, 1632, 
and the town was taken on the 14th RabK 1, 1042, or 10th September, 1632. The village 
of Haldipur, mentioned in the Padishahnami as having for some time been the head- 
quarters of the Mu^ui army, is called on our maps Holodpur, and lies N.W. of Hugli. 

The Portuguese church of Bandel (a corruption of ?) bears the year 1599 on 

its keystone. 
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286. .ZaMd | 

287. Dost [MuBammadj > sons of Sadiq Khan (Ko. 43). 

288. Yar [Muhammad] I 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384. Zahid, in the end of 10253 
served against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Kegarding Zaliid, vide also a passage from the TdriMi-i Ma^sum% 
translated Dowson’s edition of Elliofs Historians^ I, 246. 

289. ^Izsat^ llah Ghujdwani. 

Ghujduwan is a small town in BuHiara. 

The Ahhamdma (III, 548) mentions a QazI ^Izzat^ Tlah, who, in the 
32nd year, served in Af^anistan. 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred. 


290. Altun ftulij. 

291. Jan ftulij. 

Two MSS. have Altun Qulij, son of Khan Quiij, which latter name 
would be an unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42)3 vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altun Qulij is mentioned in the Ahhdrndnm (III, 654) as ha\dng 
served in Baglana with Bharji, the Eaja who was hard pressed in Fort 
Molher by his relations. Bharji died about the same time (beginning of 
the 33rd year). 

292. Sayf llah [aulij^ Tlah] 


293. Chin aulij 


sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42). 


Sayf is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, a sword. 
Sayf^ ’llah was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd 
year he served under Sadiq Khan (No. 43) in Af^anistin. 

Regarding Mirza Chin Qulij, the Ma^mir says that he was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under 
Miilla Mustafa of Jaunpur, and was for a long time Fawjdar of 
Jaimpur and Banaras. 

At the death of Ms father, his younger brother Mirza Lahaim, the 
spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpur. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost Ms life. His immense property 
escheated to the state ; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir w^as in Ajmir, he summoned MuUa Mustafa, 
who had been the Mirza’s teacher, with the intention of doing Mm harm. 
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Wliile at court he got acquainted with Mulla Muhanmiad of Thathah^ 
a teacher in the employ of Asafjah (or Asaf Khan IV ; vide p. 398), 
who had scientific discussions with him, and finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustafa was let off, went to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance {yaumnjya). He had a house 
in Agra, near the Jamna, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable life. 

The Ma^mir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
he buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munldr and Kakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man is found wanting in belief. VTien 
the man was dug out he was found dead. Another time, when with his 
father, in Labor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast and carried off the 
bride ; and w^hen the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were now related to the Subadar of Labor. 

The other sons of Ciulij Khan, as Qulij^ TEh, Chin, Qiilij, Balju Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable mansabs. 

The Tmuhi Jakdngm relates the story differently. Both M, Chin 
Quli] and M. Lahauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (§afar, 
1023; Tuzuh, -p, 127) and received Jaunpur as jagir. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Lahauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaunpur to bring him to court, when Chin 
Quli] fled with him to several zamindars. The men of Janangir Quli 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at last caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
illness, others from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was 
taken to Jahangir Quli Khan, who sent it with his family and property 
to Ilahabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
given away to zamindars (1024 ; Tuzuk, p. 148). 

294. Abu 1-Tattah AtaHq. 

295. Sayyid Bayazid of Barba. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat (Akharn., Ill, 553). In 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign (1031) he received the 
title of Mustafa Khan {Tuzuk, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan^s reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse {Pad,, I, 183). His name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the Pddishdhndma, 
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296. lalbJaadTy tlie Ratlior. 

297. Abt 1-Ma^ali, son of Sayjrid Muhammad Mir ^Adl (No. 140). 

298. Baqir Ansarl. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th 
year he served under Man Singh in the expedition to Orlsa (AJcbarn,^ 
III, 267, 641). 

299. Bayajsid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in Mun^im’s service {Akbarn,, II, 238, 253). The 
Pddishdhndma (I, b., 328) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. 
Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaykh Bawlat Ba^tyar. 

301. Husayii, the Pakhliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliiqs under Timur 
(vide p. 504) is given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, '' but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjabis (Ldhmm-yi nmJiaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dhantur ” {vide No. 392). 

Sultan Husayn, as he called himself, is the son of Sultan Mahmud. 
His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on 
p. 504. When Jahangir in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
mansab of 600, 350 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032 ; Tumk^ p. 367). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to Hs son Shadman. 

Shadman served under Dara Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Pddiskdhndna, II, 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pakhli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the mhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Xest Das, son of Jai Mai. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has J ait Mai, instead of Jai MaL The 
Pddishdhndma (1, b., 310) mentions a Raja Girdhar, son of Resii Das^ 
grandson of Jat Mai of Mirtha. The Tuzuk frequently mentions a Kesu 
Das Maru {Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. Mirza Khan of Nishapur. One MS. has Jaw for Klidn. 

304. Muzaffar, brother of Khan ^Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has TOongly Kkdn-i A^zam for Khan ^Alam, 
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305. Tills! Das Jadon. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Mnzaffar of Giijrat {Akham., HI, 422). 

The Ahlamama (III, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jado Baja 
GopaL He died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat as a commander of 2,000. 

306. Eahmat Khan, son of Masnad-i ^AlL 

Masnad4 ^AU is an Af^an title, .as Majlis^ Majdlis, MlajUsA 
IMtiydr, etc. It was the title of Pattu Khan, or Fath I^an, a courtier 
of Islam Shall, who afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under 
Husayn Qnli Khan Jahan (Ko. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Badd^om, 
II, 161). The Tabaqat makes him a commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath Khan whom Sula 3 mian Kararan! had put in charge 
of Rohtas in Bihar {Bad., II, 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh (Akbarn., Ill, 599). 

A Rahmat Edian served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Ralimat 
Khan's brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Clasim Koka. 

He served in 993 against the Yusnfza^'is, and in 996 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tarikis (Akbarn., Ill, 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

308. Bahadur Gohlot. 

309. Bawlat Khan Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Af^an of the Shahu-^ayl clan, and was at first in the 
service of Aziz Koka (No. 21). When ^Abd^ h-Rahim (No. 29) married 
the daughter of ^Aziz, Dawlat Khan was transferred to *^Abd^ h-Rahim’s 
service, and ^Aziz, in sending him to Ms son-in-law, said, Take care of 
tMs man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Khan Khanan)." 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 355, 1. 24, where 
for Dost l^an, as given in the Ma^dsir, we have to read Daidat Klian), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sulpn Danyal won him over, 
and made hina a commander of 2,000. 

He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha^ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar 
{Akbarn., Ill, 846). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, To-day Sher Khan 
Sur died.” 

Dawlat Khan’s eldest son, whom the Ma^dsir calls Mahmud, was half 
mad. In the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolis near Ral, and perished. 
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Bawlat’s second son is tlie renowned Pir Kban. or Pirn, better known 
in Mstory under bis title ]^dn Jalidn Lodi, If Akbar’s presentiments 
were deceived in tbe fatber, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when yonng, fell out with bis father, and fled with bis 
elder brother, whom tbe Ma^dsir here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man Singh. Muhammad Eihan died when 
.young. 

Like his father, P. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him son On the death of the 
Prince, Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahangir’s ser\dce, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
•Salabat Khan {Tuzuh, p. 42). He gradually rose to a niansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of ^an Khanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahan never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Raja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance. At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
state window, put his turban on J.’s head, seized his hand, and helped 
him in mounting. Without delaying in Burhanpiir, J. moved to 
Balaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapiir, a great fight 
took place wth Malik ^Ambar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhinis, lost heavily. The Khan Khanan met him with 
every respect, and took him to Balaghat, According to the original plan, 
Kh . J. was to lead the Dakhin corps, and ^Abd^ ’llah ^an the Giijrat 
army, upon Daulatabad (under No. 273). Malik ^ Ambar, afraid of being 
attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the Khan Khanan. 
who managed to detain Edi . J, in Zafarnagar ; and ^Abd^ Tlah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat '^vith heavy losses. 
Kh . J, got short of provisions ; his horses died off, and the splendid army 
with which he had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to 
Burhanpiir.', 

EJi . J. accused the Khan Klianan of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bijapur in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to, and the Khanu A^zam (No. 21) 
and Khan ^Alam (No. 328) were sent to his assistance. But though the 
Khan Khanan had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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was tlierefore given to tlie Klian-i A^zam and Kh. J. received Tiialiier 
as jagir, and was ordered to -remain at Ilichpur. After a year, lie returned, 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as- 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persia.ns threatened Q.andahar, J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
^Abbas took Qandahar after a siege of forty days. Kh. J. was called to- 
court for advice, lia\dng been forbidden to attack Shah ^Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by Idngs. When he came to court, Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and J. was ordered 
back to Multan to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Af^an tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Multan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
'per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for the supplies. But J. 
refused the profiered assistance, remarldng that Jahangir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Af^ans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J. to return, and wrote at last Mmself, adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Kh.an Sur, in spite of his enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
illness. On his arrival at court, J. was made commandant of Port 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A^zam, he was made 
governor of Gujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed atallq to Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpur. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dakhin was placed 
under J. He moved against Path Klian, son of Malik *^Ambar, to 
Balaghat. His conduct was now more than suspicious: he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshi, the minister of the Nizam Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of huns 
though the revenue was 55 kxors of dams {Pddishdhn,, I, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdars and Thanahdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Shah and repair to Burhanpur. Only Sipahdar 
Khan, who stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahabat Khan joined Shahjahan at Junir, and was. 
honoured with the title of Sipahsdldr. On the death of Jahangir, which 
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took place immediately afterwards^ Shalijalian sent Jan Nisar Elian 
to Kh. J., to find out what he intended to do, and confirm him at the 
same time in his office as Subadar of the Dakhin ; but as he in the mean- 
time had formed other plans, he sent back Jan Nisar without answer. He 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya Khan Bohita 
and Faril Khan, the Diwan of the Dakhin ; Dawar Bal^sh, they 
insinuated, had been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
himself in Labor, whilst Shahj. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Sipahsalar on Mahabat Khan, who only lately had joined him ; he, 
too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahabat to Mandti, where J.’s family was. j^. J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutani in Burhanpiir, he moved with several Amirs to Mandii, and 
deposed the governor Muzaffar Khan Ma^muri. But he soon saw how 
mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shahj.; the proclamation of Dawar BaMish proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khan in favour of Shahj., and ]^. J. 
sent a vakil to coiut and presented, after Shahj .'s accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and 
left him in possession of the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhar Singh, J. came to 
court and %¥as treated by the emperor with cold politeness. Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several parganas of his 
jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a darbar, Mirza 
Lashkari, son of MuHilis Klian. foolishly said to the sons of lOi. J., He 
will some of these days imprison your father.'’ Kh. J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and vrhen the emperor sent Islam Khan to his 
house to inquire, he begged the messenger to obtain for him an aman- 
ndma, or letter of safety, as he was hourly expecting the displeasure of 
his master. Shahj. was generous enough to send him the guarantee; 
bnt though even Asaf Khan tried to console Mm, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Safar, 1039, 
after a stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agra. When passing 
the Hatyapul ^ Darwaza, he humbly threw the reigns of Ms horse over 

^ The large stone elephants which stood npon the gate %vere taken down by 
Awrangzib in Rajab, 1079, because the Muhammadan law forbids sculpture. Ila^dsird 
p. 77. 
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Ms neck, bent Ms bead forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, '' O' God, 
thou knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour ; to rebel is- 
not my intention/' On the morning before his flight, Isaf had been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rnmonr to the emperor, Bnt 
Shahj. said that he conld take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; 
he had given Mm the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.'s rebellion may be found in EipMnstone's history, 
where the main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut Ms way to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued by ^Abd^ 'Hah 
Khan and Miizafiar Khan Barha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah. But Jagraj 
Bikramajit, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon Ms rear (17th Jumada, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Darya Khan (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, Hi. J/s best o&icem {PacUsMhn., I, 339 ; I, b., 296). On arriving 
in Bhander,^ J. met Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmud ]^an, one of 
Kh . J/s sons, was killed. On approaching Kfilinjar, he w^as opposed by 
Sayyid Ahmad, the commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of 
Ms sons, Hasan Khan, was captured. Marching farther, lie arrived 
at the tank of Sehoda, where he resolved to die. He alloived his men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On the 1st Rajab, 1040, he was again 
attacked by ^ Abd^ 'llah Khan and S. Muzaffar, and was mortally wounded 
by Madliu Singh with a spear. Before Muzaffar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and Ms son ^ Aziz to pieces {Padishdhn,^ I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Shahjahan at Burhanpur, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawdat Khan, Kh. J.'s 
father. 

Kh. J. had been a commander of 7,000 (PddisMhn., I, b., 293). 

Several of |^. J.'s sons, as Husayn ^Azmat, MaMnud, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asalat Khan, 
a commander of 3,000, died during the rebellion at DawlatabM, and 
Muzaffar had left his father and gone -to court. Farid and Jin Jahan 


^ So the Ma^dsir. The Bibl. Ind. Edition of the PddisMhnmna, I, 348, has Bdndhu. 
So likewise fox Salwdm {Fad.^ I, 290), the Ma^dsir has Lanjhi (Gondwanah), where 
Kh . J„ after the fight near Dholpur and his inarch through the Bundela State, for the 
first time rested. 

Bhander lies N.E. of Jhansi. SehSda lies H. of Kalinjar, on the Ken. 
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were captured ; ^iJam and Akmad had fled, and went after some time 
to court. But none of his sons ever prospered.” 

The historical work entitled Makhzan-i Afghani, or some editions of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khan Jahan, after whom the book is 
sometimes called TdnkJi-i Khan Jahan Lodi. 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan (No. 178). 

31 L Hasan Khan Miyana. 

He was at first a servant of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received 
a ma^isah. He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young {Tiiziik, p. 200). The second 
is Buhlul Khan. He rose to a mansab of 1,500 under Jahangir (l.c., 
pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Sarbuland Khan. He was 
remarkable for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in Gondwana. * 

At the accession of Shahjahan, B. was made a commander of 4,000, 
3,000 horse, and jagirdar of Balapur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwana to Balaghat. When he saw that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlul, Abu T-Muhammad, came in the 12th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign to court, was made a commander of 6,000, 4,000, and 
got the title of l]Mds Khan {Ma^ds. ^Alamglri, p. 81). 

For other Miyana Af^ans, vide Pdddshdkn., I, 241 ; Ma^ds. ^Alamglrl, 

p. 226. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

313. Kishn Bas Tunwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (mushrif) of the 
elephant and horse stables. In the 7th year of J., ho was made a com- 
mander of 1,000, A short time before he had received the title of 
Raja {Tuzuk, p., HO). 

314. Man Singh Kachhwaha. 

The AJchamdma (III, 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darbari. 

315. Mir O-ada®"!, son of Mir Abu Turab. 

Abu Turab belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His grand- 
father, Mir Ghiyas^ ’d-Din, had come to Gujrat during the reign of 
Q.utb^ ’d-Din, grandson of Sultan Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadabad) ; 
but he soon after returned to Persia, The disturbances, however, during 
the reign of Shah Isma^Ii Safawi obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
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Bigara.^ He settled with his son Kamal^ ’d-Din (Abii Tnrab’s father) 
in Champanir-Mahmiidabad, and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
hooks {darsiya Jcitdh). Kamal^ ’d-Din also was a man renowned for his 
learning. 

The family has for a long time been attached to the Sil$ila~yi Miadjh- 
fibyya, or Ma^ribi (Western) Sect, the '' lamp of which was the saintly 
'SliayMi ^ Ahmad-i Khattu. The name Salami Sayyids is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. IWien coming to the sacred spot, he said the customary 
mldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in 
preventing Ftimacl Klian (K^o. 67) from joining, after Akbar’s departure 
for Kambliayat, the rebel IlAtiyar^ d-Mullv. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkali as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begams. On his return he brought a large stone from 
Makkali, which bore the footprint of the prophet {qadam-i sliarlfy. or 
qadani4 mubdmk) ; vide p. 207. The tarllA of his return is Mmyr^ 
Haqddm (a.h. 987), or “ the best of footprints ’h The stone was said to 
be the same which Sayyid Jalabi BuMiari at the time of Sultan Firuz 
had brought to Dihli. Akbar looked upon the wdiole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great eclat, Abu Turab was 
graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When I^timad was made governor of Gujrat, Abii Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Suba, accompanied by his sons Mir Miihibb^ TIah and Mir 
Sharfo 'd-Din. 

Abu Turab died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gada^i, though he held amansab, adopted the saintly 


^ This word is generally pronounced and is said to mean having conquered 
two forts ifjarh), because Mahmuds army conquered on one day the forts of Champanir 
and Junagarh. But Jahangir in his Memoirs says that means burut~i bargmlita. 

having a turned up, or twted, moustache,’’ wMch Sultan llahmud is said to have had 
{Tuzuh, -g, 212), 

Champamr, according to Bird, is also called Mahmudahad, The has Cham- 

panir- 

^ Bom A.H. 738, died at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 849, 
Shavkh Ahmad lies buried at SarkheJ near Ahmadabad, The biographical works on 
Saints give many particulars regarding this personage, and the share w^ich he had, as 
one of the four Gujrati Ahmads, in the foundation of A^adabad (founded 7th Zi Qa9da, 
813), JKJiazXnat^ ‘UAsfiya (Labor), p. 957* 

Khattu, where Shaykh Ahsaaad was educated by his adoptive father ShayMi Is-haq-i 
Maghribi (died a.h. 776) lies east of K^or. 
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mode of life wMcli Ms ancestors tad followed. In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin. 

316. ftasim Khwaja, son of Khwaja ^Abd^ l-Bari. Tide No. 320. 

317. Nadi ^Aii Maydani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd ^Ali. 

The word ndd^ is an Arabic Imperative, meaning call It occurs in 
the following formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Ndd^ mazhar^ %^ajdSb, 

Tajid-hu kiiW ^l-masdSb. 

KuU^ liamm^^ ghamm'^^^ sa-yanjall 

yd Muhammad^ bi-ivildyiU-h^ yd ^Al%, 

Yd ^AU, yd ^AVi, yd ^All, 

Cali upon ^Ali in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 

Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 

Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 

Through thy proplietship, 0 Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 

0 <^A1L 

0 ^Ali, 0 ‘^Ah, 0 All ! 

The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year Nad^ ^Ali served against M. Muhammad Hakim, 
in 993 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 34) against the Tarikis. 

In the 6th year of Jahangir’s reign, he w^as made a conamander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Alidad. In the 
10th year he served in Baiigash, when he was a commander of 1,500, 

I, 000 horse. He died in the following year (1026) ; vide Tiizuhy p. 172. 
His sons were provided with mansabs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash, and was made a commander of 1,000, 500 horse (l.c., pp. 307, 
309). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son 
of Nadi ^Ali Afldt, who in the 10th year of Shahjahan was a commander 
of 500, 350 horse. 

Nadi All is not to be confounded with the Hafiz Nadi ^Ali, who 
served under Jahangir as Court Hafiz {Tmnk, p. 155, and its Dlbdja, 
p. 19), nor wdth the Nadi ^ All who served under Shahjahan (Pddishdhn., 

II, 749) as a conimander of 500, 200 horse. 

: 318. I'll Kanth, Zamiiidar of Orisa, ■ ' 

319. ^iyas Beg of Tihran [Ftimad^ M-Dawla]. 
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His real name is Mirza ^iyas" 'd-Dm Muhaimnad. In old European 
liistories his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of GMyds, not of 
Ayaz(jL,0. 

GMyas Beg’s father -was Khwaia Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of Ilijrt. He was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad lOian Sharaf" ’d-Din U^lu Taklu, who held the 
office of Beglar Begi of Khtuasan. After Tatar Sultan’s death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by his son Qazaq IDian. and on Qazaq’s 
death, he was made by Shah Tahmasp Vazir of Yazdd 

Khwaia Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.h. 984. He had 
two brothers, Khwaia Mirza Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaia. The son 

of Kh. Mirza Ahmad -was the well-knoivn Khwaja Amin Razi ( -d,, i.e.,of 
" ‘ ^ SrJ J 

the town of Ray of wHch lie was Jcaldntctr, or magistrate) , wlio travelled 

a good deal and composed tlie excellent work entitled Haft Iqlwi, a,h. 1002. 
Khwajagi Khwaja had a son of the name of lOiwaja Shapur, who was 
likewise a literary man. 

Iliyas Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza ’d-Dawlah, 

son of ^ Agha Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances, Gh. B. fled with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his arrival 
at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of ffihr^ ’n-Nisa the Sun of Women a name which her future 
title of Nut Jahan has almost brought into oblivion,^ In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas®'ud, leader of the caravan,. 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he who directed Ghiyas Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
InFathpur Sikri,^ rose, up to the 40th year, to a command of 300. 
In the same year he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000, and appointed Dmdn-i Bmjutdt, 


^ Tlie Dibaja (preface) of the Tuzuk ^0) a>nd the Iqbahimna (p. 54) agree verbatim 
in Ghiyas Beg’s history. They do not mention Qazaq Khan. For Yazd of the Ma'^asir, 
Sayyid Ihmad’s text of the Tuzuk has Mam ; and the Bibl, Indica edition of the Iqbal- 
■mma has “ he made him his own Vazir/' 

® The words son of are not in the bnt in t)m Tuz\ih and the Iqbdlndma, Two 

Agha Mullas have been mentioned on p. and nnder Nos. 278, 319, and 37(.i. 

3 It is said that Nur Jahan at her death in 1055 was in her seventy-second year. 
She would thus have been born in a.h. 984 ; hence Ghiyas Beg’s flight from Persia must 
have taken place immediately after the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mind ; for when Nur Jahan was married by Jahangir (in 1020), 
she must have been as old as 34 (solar) years, an age at which women in the East are. 
looked upon as old women. 

^ Where he had some distant relations, as Ja<?far Beg (No. 98). 


Regarding ’n-Msa’s marriage with ^Ali Qnli, vide No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Ghiyas Beg received the title 
of 1‘^timad^ ’d-Dawla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif,^ joined a conspiracy to set Khnsraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and I^timad 
himself was imprisoned. After some time he was let off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan (under 275) Mihr^ 
’n-Nisa was sent to court as a prisoner for the murder of Qutb^ ’d-Din ”, 
and was handed over to Riiqayya Sultan Begum, ^ with whom she lived 
unnoticed i}>a-nakdm%) and rejected In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor’s proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nur Malially and a short 
time afterwards that of Nur Jahan.^ 

Ghiyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made Yah%l4 Icul, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. was on his 
way to Kashmir, Ghiyas fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from- 
a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Nur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answ'er a verse from Anwari : — 

If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead.” 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuh (p. 339) mentions the 17th 
Bahman, 1031 (Rabi^ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, ivho 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e,, 13th Zi Qa^da, 1030). 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itseM a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is said to have written a beautiful Shihmta 
hand. Jahangir praises Mm for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufmrih-i ydqiUs^ He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. Chains, 

^ 'lYho according to cnstom tad the same name as his grandfather ; 497, No. 278. 

^ The Tuzuh and thB I qhalnmm have Euqaiya Snltan Begum (p.,309). The Mu^mir 
has Sali7na Sultan Begum (p. 309), The IqbaTmifm {p. 56) has wron^lj j for 
® In accordance with the name of her husband *d^Dm Jahangir, 

^ As the diamond when reduced to powder was looked upon in the East as a deadly 
poison, so was the cornelian [yaqut) [garnet — ^P.] supposed to possess esMiarating 
properties, Jf«/am7^ means an exhilarative. 
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tlie wMp, and abuse, were not found in bis housed’ He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal ; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. But he liked bribes, and showed' much boldness in 
demanding them.^ 

His mausoleum near Agra has often been described. 

Nilr eJahan’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew wliat 
marriage really meant,” and, I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her ; I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat per diem.'' With the exception of the Mm&a (prayer for the reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jagirs which 
she held would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30,000. 
A great portion of her zamindaris lay near Eamsir, S.E. of Ajmir [Tiizuk, 
p. 169). She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Da,i Dilarain, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
{sadr~i ams), and when she conferred lands as suymr^ik^ the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Niir Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number w^hom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the jahmgln (a 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts. For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her dudmm for (gowns), 

her facUoliya for orhm (veils), her hddlei (brocade), hmwfi (lace), and 
farsh-i chandam,^ are often mentioned. 

Herinfiuence ceased with Jahangir’sdeath and the capture of Shahryar^ 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Afkan) Ladii Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir, 
Shahjalian allowed her a pension of two lacs per aniiiim.^ 

She died at Labor at the age of 72,. on the 29tli Shawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she lierseH,. had built 
{PddishdJin., II, 475).^ She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 


^ So the Tiiziik and the Iqhalnama. 

^ Dniami, weighing two dams ; pachtoUya, weighing five tolas. The latter was 
mentioned on p. 101, Farsh-i chandani carpets of sandalwood colour. 

® Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs per mensem^ The highest allowance of Begams 
on record is that of Mnmtaz Mafiall, mz 10 lacs per anmim. Vide Pddishahn., I, 96. 

In the Pddishdhmma, ISTfir Jahan is again called Nur MalaU. 
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like Salima Saltan Begum and Zeb^ ’n-Nisa Begum wrote under tbe 
assumed name of Ma Mif l, 

Gliiyas Beg's sons. Tbe fate of Ms eldest son Mubammad Sbarlf bas 
been alluded to. His second son, Mirza Abu ’1-Hasan Asaf Khan (IV), 
also called Asaf-jdli or Asaf-jdM^ is the father of Muntaz Mahall (Taj 
Bibi), the favourite wife of Shahjahan whom European historians occasion- 
ally call Nur Jalian II. He received from Shahjahan the title of Yamm^^ 
^d-Dmvla and Khan KJidndn Sipahsdldr, and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th Sha^ban, 1051, and was buried at Labor, north of 
Jahangir's tomb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and sl-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dcmis, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jagirs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Labor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf ]&an was married to a daiighter of Mirza ]^iyas^^ 'd-Din *^AlI 
Asaf khan II (p. 398). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abu Talib Slia^ista Khan, 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I. Company. Sha^'ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz 
Khan (No. 255), son of ^Abd^^ h-Rahim Khan lOianan, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzib's reign. His eldest son, Ahu Talib, ^ had died before him. His 
second son was Abu 1-Fath lOian. One of Ms daughters was married to 
Ruh^ llah (I), and another to Zu 'I-Faqar Khan Nusrat-jang. 

Asaf Khan's second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of ShahJ, 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse {Pddishdhn., II, 728). 

Ghiyas Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fatli-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar (vide note to Kokra xmder No. 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son's tomb during Shahjahin's rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Rajmahall, on the banks of the 
Ganges {Titzuh, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hur Parwar 
Khanum, Nur Jahan's maternal aunt (Mak). She lived up to the 
middle of Awrangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalili as dltamghd. 


^ Also called Mul^iammad Talib. Vide PdduMhn.f II, 248. 
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. An Atmad Beg K|ian is mentioned in tlie Iiistories as tlie son of Niir 
Jaian’s brotlier.i He was with Ibrahim Fatii-jang in Bengal, and 
.retreated after Ms death to Dhaka, w4ere he handed over to Shahjahaii 
SOO, elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees {Tumk, p. 384). On Shahi-’s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistan, 
and later of Multan. He then retxiined to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jai.s and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shahj. he was a commander of 2,000, 1,500 horse {Padisliahn., II, 727)v 
A sister of Nur Jahan Manija Begum was mentioned under Ino. 282. 
A fourth sister, Khadija Begum, 'was married to Hakim Beg, a noble- 
man of. Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable : — 

1. Khwaia Muhammad Sharif 2. Khwaja Mirza Atniad. 3. Khwafagi Kliwaja 
(d.9S4). I I 

I Mxrza Amin-i Razi Shapur. 

'[ [ (author of the 


1. Agiia Muham.- 2. Mirza Ghyas Haft Iqlvm). 

mad Tahir,. Beg .Kti.Biad« 


WafiL 

’d-Dawla 
(d. 1031). 

1 




I. Muhamni ad Sharif 

2. Mirza Abii-T- 

3. 4. Two 

4. Nur Jahan 

5. Ibrahim 

(executed) 

Hasan Asaf 

daughters 

(wdfe of 

Khan Fath' 

klian (IV) 

Manija and 

Jahangir 

jang (left 

1 ’ 

(d. 1051). 

Khadija. 

(d. 1055). 

no children), 

■ Ahmad Beg Khan 

1 




i . MirzaL\bu Talib 

2. Bahmanjar. 

1 

3. A son. 

1 

4. Mumtaz 

5, 6. Two 

Shaista Khan 


Mahali, 

daughters. 


{d. 1105) wife of 

I Shah Ja- 


1. Abu Talib ban (died 

2. Abu l“Rath Khan. ' 1040). 

320- Khwaja Ashraf, son of Ehwaja ^Abd« ’i-Bari. 

One MS. has Sharaf ioi: Ashraf. Vide Ho. 316. 

. . 321. , Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz, 

322. Ibrahim ftuli, son of Isma^il Quh lOian (No. 46). 

XXI. Coymmnders of Two Hunirei ani Fifty. 

323. Abu 1-Fath, son of Muzafiar, the Mu^ul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqba*'!. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi 
was defeated, and also against Muzaffar of Gujrat {Akharn., Ill, 423). 

^ It seems therefore that be was tbe son of Muhammad Sharif. 
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Regarding Toqhd^i, vide No. 129. 

325. Imam ftnii Shighali. 

The Akbarndma (III, 628) mentions an Imam Qnli, who, in the 37th 
year served tinder Siiltan Miirad in Malwa, 

The meaning of is unclear to me. A Mnhanmiad Qtil SH^ali 
played a part in BadaMishan history {Ahharn., Ill, 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begi 

(No. 66). ’ * ‘ 

A Safdar Khan served, in the - 21st year, against ■ Daiida of Bund! 
{vide iHider No. 96). 

. 327. Khwaja Siila 3 rmaii of Shiraz. • 

He has been mentioned on p. 383- and under No.' 172. 

328. Barkhurdar [Mirza Khan A'^lam], son of ^Abd^ 'r-Rahman 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirza Barliiirdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat.^ This Bihar Zamindar was .afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the pa}nnent of a heavy pesJikash, 
he was allowed to return to .his home. But B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat.; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. %vas imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, ■ he released Mm after his accessio.n,^ 
and made Hm QusJibegd, or superintendent of the aviary.^ In the fourth 


^ Dalpat .is called in tke Akmrndnia tJjjainiya, -for whiek tke MSS. kave 

various readings, ^te.. Under Shakjakan, Dalpat’s successor was Eaja 

Pratab,. wko in tke Ist year received a nian^ab of 1,500, 1,000 horse {PadisMhn,, I, 221). 
Prom tke same work we see that tke residence of tke tjjjaini^’a Rajas was Bhojpur, 
west of . Ara and north , of Bhasram (Sasseram), . a pargana in Sarkar, Roktas, Bihar, 
Pratab rebelled in tlie lOtk year of Bkakjakan*s reign, when ^;‘Abd“ 1- Allah Khan Firnz- 
Jang besieged and conquered Bko|pQr (8tk Zi-Hajja, 1046). Pratab surrendered, and was 
at Skakj.’s order exeeuted. His wife was forcibly converted, and married to Abd« '1- Allah’s 
grandson. The particulars of this conquest will be found in the PaduMhndina (I, b., 
pp. 27Ita^274). 

, The maps show a small place of. the name, of .Pratab near Bhoj.pur, ;. 

•It is said. that , the Bhojpur /Rajas call .themselves because they claim 

descent from the ancient -Rajas of Ujjain in MMwa, .' 

In the 17th year of Shahjahan, Dharnidhar UJiainiya is mentioned to have several 
in the second expedition against Palamau ; Journal As. 3oc. Bengal fox 1871, No. II, 
p. 123. 

® If we can trust the Lucknow edition of the A B. could not have been 
imprisoned for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign he served 
again at court (AI*6ara., Ill, 825). 

p Grand Falconer or superintendent of the or mews. — P.] 
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year (beginning of lOlS), B. received the title of IQiaii ^Alam (Tuziiky 
p. 74 ). Two years later, in 1020, Shah ^ Abbas of Persia sent Yadgar ^Ali 
Sultan Talish as ambassador to Agra, and B. was selected to accompany 
him on Ms return to Persia, The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
men, and was, according to the testimony of the '^Alaniarfhi Sfkandan, 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by the absence of the 
Shah in Azarbajaii on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. ' In 1027 the Sbah returned to Qazwin and 
received the numeroiis presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalaniir on liis wuy to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, J.OOO horse. 

The author of the PMishaJmdma (I, 427)^ however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander, of 6,000, '5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Eustam SalawL But as he was given to kohidr (opium and hemp), 
he neglected his duties, and was deposed before the flrst year had elapsed. 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. returned from Biirhanpiir to 
Agra, B. was pensioned off, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees {PddisMIm,, I, 426). He died a 
natural death at Agra. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwaja BarHiurdar, a brother of 
^Abd^ llah Khan Firuz-jang. 

B.’s brother Mirza^Abd^ 's-Subhan(No. 349) was Fawqdar of Ilahabad. 
He was then sent to Kabul, w^here he was killed, in 1025, in a fight mth 
the Afridls {Tuzuk, beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

^Abd^ ’s-Subhan’s son, Sherzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jalian Lodi at Sehodah {vide under Ko . 309) . PddisMhn . , 
I, 349. „ 

329. Mil* Ma^stm of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma^sum belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayyids, who two or three 
generations before him had left Tirmiz in BuHiara, and settled at 
Qandahar, where his ancestors wexe miitmmlUs (trustees) of the shrine 
of Baba Sher Qalandar, 

His father, Mir Sayyid Safa®'i, settled in Bhakkar, and received favoui-s 
£romSultanMahmud(w^e under No. 47). He was related by marriage to 
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tlie Sayyids of in Siwistan. Mir Ma^sum and Ms two brothers 

were born at Bliakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of Kingri S.W. of Bhaklcar, and soon distinguished himself by his 

learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
ShaylM Is-haqd Faruqi of Bhakkar introduced him to Khwaja Nizain^^ 
’d“Din Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Nizam was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tabaqdt-i Akhari, and soon became the 
friend of M. M., wdio was likewise well versed in history. He was also 
introduced to Shihab Sian (No. 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mansab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Shah 'Abbas. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a 
command of 1,000. 

From the (III, 416, 423, 546) and Bird's History of Gujrat 

(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisana, and in the final expedition against 
Muzaffar in Kachli. 

M.M. is well known as a poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Ndmi. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawl entitled Ila^dan^* 
%afkdr in the metre of Nizami’s MalMzan, the TarllM-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Mufriddt4 The 

author of the Riyaf^' ^sh-SkuSard says that he composed a Khmnsa^ 
and the Tazkira by Taql {mde under No. 352) says the same, viz., one 
masnawi corresponding to the Malhzan, the Husn o Ndz to the Yusuf 
ZulayMia, the Pari Siirat to the Laili Majnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Pailcar and Siliandarnama. Bada^oni (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husn o Ndz^ though he gives no title (HI, 366), 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Riyaz^ ’sh-Shu^ara says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he was 
presented to Shah ^Abbas, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he adorned wuth metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the Jaml^ Mosque 
of Fathpur Slkri, in Fort Milndu {vide under No.' 52 and Tuzuk. p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuh (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in Ml the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Salim-i CMsMi's shrine at lathpiir Sikri, 
the last . words of which are : — Said and imitten hy MnJiammad 
Ma^sum poetically styled Ndml, son of Sayyid Safd% of Tirmiz, 
born at Bkakhar, descended from Sayyid Slier Qalandar^ son of 
Bdbd Hasan Abddl, wlu) was born at Sabzivdr ^and settled at QandaMrJ’ 
Dowson, in his edition of ElUofs Historians, mentions Eirman as the 
.residence of Sayyid and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 

TariMi-i Sindh, regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdal, who lived under 
Mirza ShahriilA, son of Thnfir, The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Satyasiir 
‘‘ It is one of the wonders of the world, and its TdriM is con- 
tained in the words water-dome, which gives a.h. 1007. 

He w’as a pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when lie retired, he 
discontinued Ms presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed 
{mutaam). It is especially mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the TariMi-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince lOiusraw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armour on. “ My father,^’ replied he, advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard/’ and as the CJmuhmawis, 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let oS. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time BalAshi 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Subahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin ; but as Hs jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself wdth 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan. 

330. Khwaja Malik Mir Shab, 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Eay Bam Das Biwan. Fidfe Ho. 238. 
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332. Shah Muhammad, son of Sa^id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

For his relations, vide under No. 247. 

333. Eahim ftiiH, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasawnlbashi. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akharndma (III, 623) . 

XXII, Commanders of Two Hundred, 

335. Iftil^ar Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 {AJcbarn,, III, 804). « 

336. Pratah Singh, son of Eaja Bhagwan Das (No, 27). 

He was mentioned under No. 160. 

337. Hnsayn Khan ftazwiri. Vide No. 281. 

338. Yadgar Hnsayn, son of Qabul Khian (No. 137). 

He was mentioned under No. 137. In the 31st year he served under 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir. The Yadgar Husayn mentioned in the Tuzuk 
(p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir's 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide also PddisMhndma, I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaja Yadgar, a brother of ^Abd^ 
Tlah Khan Firuz-jang. 

339. Kamran Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghor! and Muzaffar, and in the 
36th year against Muzaffar and the Jam. Akbam,, III, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Kban Turkman. 

341. Mzam^ 'd-Din Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqdf, 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Videm, 256. ' 

343. l-Mnlk. 

The Akharndma mentions a Qazi *?Imad^ T-Mulk, who in the end of 
984 (21st year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif-i Sarmadi. ■ 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbai’s reign. 

345. Clara Bahr, son of Qarataq. 

Qarataq, whose name in the Akharndma is spelled Qa/rd0q,;wm killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Farhat Khan 
(No. 145), was slain (No. 145). 
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346. Tatar Beg, son of ^All Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Khwaja Muiiibl) of lOiawaf. 

Yide No. 159, note. 

348. Hakim [Jalah^ ’d-Diii] Muzafiar of Ardistaii. 

Ardistaii is a Persian town wliicli lies between Kaslian and Isfahan. 
He was at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and emigrated 
when young to India, where he was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, . though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Baid^om (III, 169) and the T^izak (p. 59) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Giijrat and Kaehh. Ahharn.^ Ill, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse {Tuzul\ p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in Ilahabad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death 
reached J. on the 22nd Jiimada I, 1016. For about twenty years before- 
his death, he had suft’ered from qa/rha>-yi shush, or disease of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living (yakicmn) prolonged his life. His cheekS' 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. ^Abd'^ ’s-Subhan, son of ^Abd« ’r-Eahman, Dulday (No. 186). 

He wm mentioned under No. 328. 

350. ftasim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Abiii (end of) 1007 ; vide Akharn,, III, 628, 80t3. Fnic below 
under the learned men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. Sharif (Amir^^ l-Umara), son of Klnyaja ^AlxU ’s-Samad 
(No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who* 
%vas much attached to him, IFhen the prince had occupied Ilahabad in 
rebellion, against Akb.ar, Sharif w^as sent to him to' advise, him ; .but he* 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him hah the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his- 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to 
starvation, w^hen he heard of Alcbar’s death. He went at once to court, 


•alceration ?* — P.] 
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and Jahangir, true to his pronaise, made him Amlr^ ’1-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great seal {uzuk) and allowed him to select his 
j^ir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my companion. VTien he came back, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more 
than make him Amir^ 1-Umara and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more.’’ 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India ; but the lOian-i A^zam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sh.’s position at court was higher than that of Mirza 
^Aziz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sli. 
recommended the emperor to kill ^Aziz for the part he had played in 
Khusraw’s rebellion. But ^Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i il^zam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest wny, I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd^^ ’s-Samad, the Mulld, was much attached 
to me. He was the man that painted the very wuills of the room we sit in.” 
Khan Jahan (vide under 309) and Mahabat ^an could not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when Jahangir heard of it, he said 
to Sh., The Khan cannot bridle his tongue *, but don’t fall out with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asaf Khan (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, as he could not 
agree wdth the Khan Khanan (No. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 
him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Diwan. His taMmlhis k^Fdrisl, (Badd^onh 
III,;310). 

Sli.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khab, died when young. A Sara^i near 
Lakhnau, about a Jws from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirza Gul and Mirza Jar^ llah used to play 
with Jahangir at chess B>nd nard ; but this ceased at the death of their 
father. M, Jar^ ’llah was married to Misrl Begarn, a daughter of Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated. At Asaf’s death, Jahangir made him divorce his wife, 
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and married her to Mirza Lashkari (No. 375),' son of Mirza Ynsnf Khan 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Blahabat Khan to Kabul, wdiere they died. 

352. Tatiya of Shnstar. 

Taqnjd is the Irani from for Taqt, The Tahaqat calls him Taqf Muham- 
mad. Badd^onl (III, 206) has Taqiy^ 'd-Din and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a. 
prose Yersion of the SMhmma, He is represented as a '' nnurid or 
disciple of Akbar's DiTiiie Faith. . 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017) when he 
received for Ms attainments the title of Mu^a/rriMi Khan {Tuzuk^ p. 69, 
where in Sayyid Alimad’s edition we have to read SJmsMarl for the 
meaningless SJiamsJien) . 

Taqiya is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiya 
of Balkan (a village near Isfahan), who, according to the %^Alam, 

came in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India. He is the author of 
the rare TazMra^ or Lives of Poets, entitled ^Arafat o ^Amsdt, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi SidaymdmyvAdck the lexicographer Muham- 
mad Husayii used for his BurhdnA QdtiS. 

353. Khwaja ^Abd^ ’s-Samad of Kashan. 

354. Hiakim Lutf^ ’ullah, son of Mulla ^Abd^ ’r-Razzaq of Qilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after Ms 

brothers. Bada®’oni (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

355. SherAfkanl xTri.- rr i /xt oo. 

. - n hsons of Sayf Khan Koka (No. 38), 

356. Aman^TlahJ ^ ^ ^ 

AmaTia Hah died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhanpur. 

He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from, excessive wine-drinking.” Akharmma, III, 836. 


sons of Isma^il Quif Khan (No. 46). 


357. Salim auli 

358. Khalil auH 

359. Wall Beg, son of Payanda Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uighiir. 

361. Mir Khan YasawuL 

"When Akbar during the first Gujrati war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotana (Rajah, 980) it was reported that Muzaffar of Giijrat had 
fled from Sher Khan Fuladi and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No . 67 . Akbar theref ore sent Mir ]^an the Yasawnil and Farid 
the Qarawul, and afterwards Abu T~Qasim Namakin (No. 199) and 
Karam ^Ali, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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found tlie chatf and sdyahdn (p. 52) which. Muzafiar had dropped, and 
soon after captured Muzafiar himself in a field. Mir ^an took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Khan, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abu l«Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl 

(No. 140). * * 

364. Sayyid ^Abd^ 1-WaMd, son of the Mir ^AdFs brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg Mirza, son of Ma^sum Beg. 

366. Sakra, brother of Rana Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Rana Udai Singh, son of Rana Sanka {died a.h. 934). 
When his brother Pratab^ also called Rana Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, 
Pratab’s successor. In the end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat {vide under No. 44), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,600, 1,000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, a mansab of 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The Akbarndma mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Sakat Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with ]^an Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzas. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rana, and on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

367. Shadi Be Uzbakl . . ^ ^ 

^ t r sons of iSazar Be (No. 169). 

368. Baqx Be ¥zbak | ■ ^ 

They have been mentioned above. From the Akharmmu (III, 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Handia, where he rebelled 
■ and perished (36th year). ' 

369. Ytnan Beg, brother of Murad Khan (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mirzd Khan for Murad Khan. 

370. Shaykh Kabir^-r Chishti [Shuja^at Khan. Rustam-i Zaman].^ 


^ He is not to be confounded with another Shaykh Kabir, who in the 25tli year ser-red 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt ; in the 26th year, in Kabnl ; and in the 
32nd year, against the Taritis xinder Matlab Khan (No. 83). He died in the 36th year, 
in the war with the Jam and Miizaffar of Oujrat {Akbarn., Ill, 283, 408, S41, 621, where 
the Lucknow edition calls him the son ot Mitkammdl EMn). 

“ KhafI Khan calls him wrongly (I, 273) SJmja^ Khan and Mustam Khan, 
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The Ma^asir calls him ‘'an inhabitant of Man”. He was a relation 
of Islam Khami Chishti, and received the title of Bhiija'^at IHian from 
Prince Salim, who on hisaccession made him a commander of 1 ,000 ( Tuzi(l\ 
p. 12). He served under Khan Jalian {vide under Ko. 309) in tlie Dakhin 
as kamwal, an office which the Sayyids of Barlia claimed as hereditary 
ill' their clan. Afterwards he went to Bengal, and eoiimianded the 
imperialists in the last war with ^ Usman. During the fight he wounded 
^U.’s elephant, when the Af^an chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lo.st, Wall Kham ^Usman's 
brother, and ilainrez Khan. ^Usman's son, retreated to a fort with the 
'dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Siiayih Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protection. 
The 4-9 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islam 
Khan in Jahnagirangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 {Tuzul% p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam-i Zamdn, The 
says tliat Islam Khan did not approve of the jironiise of jirotectioii 
which Sh. K. had given the Afghans, and sent tliem prisoners to court. 
On the road they were executed by ‘S^Abd^^ ’IJa'li Hian at tlie emperor's 
orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this 'breach of faith, left Bengal. 'While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in 'Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Ttiziih tells the story clifierently, and says that Islam Khan 
appointed Sh. K. to Orisa, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about ^Usman's relations. 


Note on the death of ^ Usman Lohdm. 

There are few events in Indian history so, confused as the details 
attending the death of ^Usman. Khwaja ^Usman, according to the 
was' the second son of Miyan f^Isa KhamLoham. 
who after the death of Qiitlii Khan 'was the leader of the Afghans in 
Orisa and Southern Bengal Qiitlii left three sons— Nasib Shah, Lodi 
Khan, J amal Khan, ^ Isa Klian left five sons, lOiynrja, Sulayman, ^ Usman, 
Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes *^Usman a son of Qiitlu {History of Bengal, 
p. 133). Sulayman " reigned ” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
with the imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Eaja Man Singh {vide 
No. 244) held lands near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Kajas of the adjacent countries. ^Usman succeeded him, and received 
from Man Singh lands in Orisa and Satglw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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witli a reveniie of 5 to 6 lacs j5er annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistan-i DhdJcd, or “ hills of Dhaka” (Tiparah ?), the 
vildyat-i Dhdkd ^ oi District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with 
^Usman took place on Sunday, 9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612,^ 
at a distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the MalAzan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Vjydl.^ Stewart (p. 134) places the battle on 
the banks of the Subarnrikha river” in Orisa, which is impossible, as 
Shuja*^at Ehan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Islam I^an was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wall Khan submitted to Shuja^at, who 
had been strengthened by a corps under Abd^ ’s-Salam, son of Mu^azzam 
Khan (No. 260) ; but the Ma^zan says that Islam besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where ^Usman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ^ Usman, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Md^asir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuh says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam 
Khan’s son ; but the Tuzuk^ p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he |)rought with him, does not mention the Af^an prisoners. 

The Malizaii also says that *^Usman, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a litter and buried on the road. When Shuja^at came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had ^Usman’s corpse taken out, 
cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

^Usman is said to have been so stout that he was obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death he was forty-two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : iJca; (Jahangir) eode^n tempore misit Tseziad ghmum Ghieoh 
zaden (Shuja^at Klian Shay^zada) ad Tzalangkanum (Mam Khan) 
Bengalae praeerat, ut ilium ^ in praefecturam Odiae (Orisa) mitteret. Sed 
Osmanchanus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot annis regionem quae Odiam 
et DaecX* (between Orisa and Dhaka, i.e., the Sunderban) inter jacet^ 
tenner at et Umites regmi ineursaverat, cum potentissimo exercitu advenity 
Daeck oppugnatu/rus. TzalancJianus autem praemisit adversus ipsmn 


^ According to Prinsep's Useful Tables, tiie 9tli Mubarram was a Monday, not a 
Sunday, Ttiznk, p. 102. 

- There are several Ujyals mentioned below among the Parganas of Sirkar Malimuda- 
bad (Bosiiali) and Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensing-Bogra). 


37 
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(^Usma,ii) Tzesiai cJiammi, una cum Mirza Ifftager et Ethaman chano 
(IftiHiar Ktiaii and Khan^} et (dm niuUis Omeraiivvis, cum 

teliquis ■cofiis X aui XV cosanim mtervaUo siihsequens, ut stds 
laborantibiis subsideo esset. Orto dein eertamine . inter . utrumqm 
exercitum^ 'Efftager d ■ Mieritdc Zilaier (Mirak Jalair — not in, . the 
Tuzulc) tmn aerem imjyressionem decerunt, ut hostes loco momrent ; sed 
Osmmi inter - Jiaec ferocissimwm elepkantum in ilhs emisiiy ita ut regii 
ineissim eedere cogerenturj et Efftager caederetur ; Tzesiad gamim mdem- 
et ipse ehphmito insidens^ ut . impetum ferocientis belluae^ declinaret^ 
se e stio , dejecit, et arm prefregit, ita ut aegre- a suis e eertamine 
suhduceretur, et regii passim fugamcapescereut; acimnqtie fuisset de regiisy 
nisi inopinattis ■ casus proelium restituisset; miles quidbm saueius humi 
jmenSy casu Osmano, qiii elephanto vehebatiir, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vtdnere pauh post expimvity cujus morte milites illius ita fuerimt consternati 
ut statim defuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, emntum' 
proelii Tzalanchmio persenpsere : qui biduo post ad locum venit nhi 
pugnalum fuerat, et Tzedsiafgano e vulnere defuncto, niagnis itineribus 
fratrem (Wall Khan) et biduam atque liberos Os}nanis asseeutus, vivos 
cepity eosque cum elepkantis et omnibus thesauris defuncti, postquam Baeck 
Bengalae metropolim est reversus, misit ad regem Anno . . . (the year is. 
left out). 

De Laet says that Shuja^ at Khan died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The 
Ma^dsir says that he was on horseback when ^Usman’s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gajpatly and Stewart BuMta (1), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into the animaFs, 
trunk. 

The Malizan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad^ llah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of Mirza ‘^Ala*’^ ’d-Din. 

373. Shukr^ llah [Zafai Khan], son of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar’s reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


^ The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar Khan (p. 497). Iftij^ar Khan. Sayyid Adam 
Barha, Shay^ Aehhe, brother*s son of Muqaixab Khan, Mn<?tamid Khan, and Ihtimam 
Khan, as under ShujatJat’s command. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 1. 4 from below, 
has wrongly Sayyid A<7zam), and ShayMi Aehhe were killed. Later, <?Ahd^ 

's-Salam, son of Mu<?az 5 ^m Khan (Ko. 260) join^ and pursued tJUsman. 
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As his sister was married to Jahangir (vide under No. 37, and note 2^ to 
No. 225) Z. was rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Labor for Kabul, he halted at Mawza^ Ahro^'i/ near 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Khatar (p. 606, note 2) 
and Dilahzak (note to No. 247). Zafar was appointed to Atak, whe Ahmad 
Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangash. Nothing 
else is known of him.’’ Ma^dsir. 

From the Tuzuk {'p, 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sa*^adat a commander of 800, 400 
horse. 

Sa^ddat Khan, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad BaMish in Ball^ and Badali- 
shan, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Quli ]^an, ruler of 
Buj&ara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzib’s reign, he was killed by his 
son Sherullah. Mahabat ]^an, Subahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir ^Abd" l-Mumin, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandi was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. III, 149. 

375. LashkarL son of Mirza Yusuf Ehah (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 361. 

376. A^a Mulla Qazwini. No. 278. 

377. Muhammad ^Ali of Jam. 


^ The Ma^adr has Tuzuh, ^. 4iS, I cannot find it on the maps. 

It is described as a green flat spot. The Khators and Bilahzaks are estimated in the 
Tuzuk at 7 to 8,000 families. 
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Jam is a place in KJiiirasan, famous for its Baba Shwyl^ melons. It 
lias given name to the two poets Pur Balia and the renowned ^Abd^ 
r’ -Rahman Jam!. 

378. Mathma Das, the Khatri. 

379. Sathnra Das, his son. 

The latter served in the 26tli year (989) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul. Akharn., Ill, 333. 

380. Mir Murad, brother of Shah Beg .Kolabi (Ko., 148). Vide No. 282. 

381. Kalla, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i BulAarL 

383. Juuayd Murul. 

A Shaylh Jiinayd served under Sliihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He was killed in the Khaibar catastrophe {Akbarn., Ill, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu Is-haq, son of Mirza hl-Din-i Safawi. 

He was mentioned under No. 149, In the 36th year he served against 
the Jam and Muzaffar of G-ujrat. 

His father Rafl^^ ’d-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu^in^^ hl-Din, author of 
a commentary to the Qur^an entitled Tafstr4 MaSdm. 

385. Path Khan, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, wdiicli Abu T-FazI 
describes, according to his custom, as a miracle. P. K. ivas in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Path Khan 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Pattu Khan Afghan. Fattu is the same 
as Path, His title is 3Ias7tad-i ^Al%, and his son was mentioned above, 
No. 306. Secondly, Path Khan Pilban, who when young was Akbar's 
elephant driver {filbdn). He was subsequently made Amir, and according 
to my two MSS. of the Tabaqdt, died in 990. But Bacla^oni (II, 352) 
mentions Path Khan Pilban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Akharndma, in the 
corresponding passage (III, 512) calls him Fath Khan Ma$nad~i ^All, 
Dowsoirs edition of Elliot's Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Path 
Khan Bahadur. A Path Khan Ta^luq was mentioned under No. 187. 

386. Mu<iim Khan, son of Shuja^at Klian (No. 51). 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dakliin, 
Akharn,, III, 825, 865. 

387. Lala, son of Raja Bir Bar (No. 85). 
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The Ahhmndma (III, 865} calls him the eldest son of Eaja Bir Bar. 
Vide under 85. 

388. Ytsuf-i Kashmiri. Vide No. 228. 

389. HaM .Yasawul. 

Habi is an abbreviation of Hahih. 

390. Haydar Dost, brother of Qasim ^Ali Khan (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shahru^ Danturi. 

Daiitur, Dhantur or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir ^ 
frontier. The Tuzuh (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantur, during Alcbar’s 
reign, was ruled over by Shahruli, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahangir’s) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin. Akbarn., Ill, 472. 

A Sher MiiJiammiad Dhvdna was mentioned on p. 332. He had at 
first been in the service of lOiwaja Mu^^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khan Zaman, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samana, the fawjdar of which was Mulla Nur^^ ’d-Din TarlAan. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M. D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhanuri in Samana. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He wns captured and 
executed, a.h. 973, Akbarn., II, 332. 

394. ‘^Ali ftuli [Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarcJfi r ox table-attendant of Isma^il II, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Hian Khanan (No. 29), who was on his march to Thatha. At his 
recommendation, he received a mmisab. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr^^ hi-Nisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza GMyas. 
Tahrani (No. 319). Ghiyas’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to ^Ali Quli. 

^ Vide Cunninglmm’s of Ancient India, 131. It lies on tlie Bor 

River, near Nawsfiakra* 

P Siifra’CM. — P,] 
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^Ali Qnlf accompanied tlie prince on his expedition against the Ranaj 
and 'ieceived from Mm the title of Sher Afkar Khan. On his accession, 
he received Bardwan as iuyitL His hostile encounter with ShayHi 
Khubii (No. 275) was related on p. 55L The says that when 

he went to meet the Sfibahdar, his mother put a lielinet {dabahjlm) on 
Ms head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
mother weep/’ then kissed Mm, and let Mm go, 

daughter, who /like her mother, had the name of Milir^ M-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son, 

, Jahangir, in the' Tuzuk, expresses Ms joy at ^A. Q*’s death, and hopes 
that “ the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell Khafi Khan 
(I, 'p. 267) mentions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nur Jahan’s mother. According to her, Sher Afkan was not 
killed by Qatb"^ kl-Diii’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother wmuld not 
let him enter, and told him to mind Ms w^ounds, especial].y as Mihr^ ii-Nisa 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. ‘‘ Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Afkan w^ent to the heavenly mansions. ” 

His body w^as buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa {vide 
below" among the poets) ; the place is pointed out to tliis day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nur Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tmuh, p. 186) and Niir Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other twn with t'wo bullets, 
without missing, for w"Mch the emperor gave her a present of one thousand 
Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment : — 


.X-M 


*3 tw'’'# k t 0 


L3 1 




“ Though Nut Jahan is a wroman she is in the array of men a za7i-i sher 
af&an'' i.e., either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a wroman who throws dowm 
(afkan) tigers (sher). 

395. Shah Muhammad, son of Masnadi *^AlL 
Vide Nos. 306 and 385. 


396. Sanwaldas Jadon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992 
he was assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jadon’s brother {vide No. 305) and Abh 
’1-Fazl calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akbarn., III^ 
24,333,435. 

397. l^waja Zahir'^ ’d-Bin, son of Shay^ Khalil^ ’llah. 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

His father is also called Shah KhallF ’Uah. He served in the 10th year 
against Khan Zaman, and under Mun^im Khan in Bengal and Orisa, 
and died in 983 at Ganr of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir" Khalil^ llah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir^ ’d-Din, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Ma^dsir. 

398. Mir Abu l-Gasim of Nishapur. 

399. Haji Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad son of Tarson Ehan^s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwaja Muqim, son of Khwaja Miraki. 

He served under ^Aziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Sayf^ 1-Muluk (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
Bal^shl, Akharn.^ Ill, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot" s Historians^ I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. ftadir ftuii, foster-brother of Mirza Shahrulh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. Akharn., Ill, 621. 

403. Firuza, a slave of the emperor Humayun. 

Bada®’oni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayun, w^ho brought 
him up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Ghazi Khan-i Badakhshx (No. 144). 

Bada^oni also says that he was a Langa. 

404 Taj Eh an Khatriya. Vide No. 172. 

405. Zayn^ d-Bin ^AH. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407. Pahar Khan, the Baluch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Hada (No. 96), 
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and afterwards in Bengal. In 989^ the 26tli year, he was tuyuldar of 
Ghazipfir, and hunted down Ma^sum Khan FaranlAiidh after the latter 
had plundered Muliammadabad (iu’AMinder No. ITS). In the 28th year 
•he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisaiia, 
S.E. of Patan, in which Slier .Khan Fuladi w-as defeated. Alcbmn,^ III, 
160,355,416. 

Dr. Wilton. Oldham, C.S., states in his Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District (p. 80) that Faw^jdar Pahar Khan is still remembered in 
Ghazipur, and that his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. KesM Das, the Eathor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the ■29th 3 ’ear) he served in Gujrat. 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim {vide under No. 4). From, 
the Ahhammna^ III, 623, it appears that he is^ the so,n of Eay Ray Singh's 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sasryid Lad Barha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46tli year, in the Dakbin. 

410. Kaslr MaHn, 

Ma^m or Miinj, is the name of a subdivision of Raiighar Rajputs, 

chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Du^ab. The only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is ^Isa lOian Ma®'in. He served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jaliandar Shah.'’ 

411 Sanga, the Puwar. 

412 ftabil, son of ^Atiq. 

413. Adwand) „ _ i. - - 

I Zammdars of Orisa. 

414. Sundar i 

415. Mtram, foster-brother of Mirza Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Allans on Aloiint Terah,. 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa. Ahham., Ill, 
■532, ',6,42.. ■ ■ ■ 

Mirza Ibrahim was Mbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant . 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Mansabdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive m that year. Of those who hold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number. There are at present : — 
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of Commanders of 150 . . . . . . 53 

Do. 120 I 

Do. 100, or Yuzidshis . . . 250 

Do. 80 91 

Do. 60 204 

Do. 50 16 

Do. 40 260 

Do. 30, or Tarkashbands ... 39 

Do. 20 250 

Do. 10 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabclars below the rank of a Commander of 200.] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mansabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A large number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names 
of those w^ho have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been VakUs, or prime-ministers ^ : — 

Bayram Khan (No. 10) ; Mun^im Klian (No. 11) ; Atga Klian 
(No. 16) ; Bahadur Khan (No. 22) ; Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khan 
Khanan Mirza Khan (No. 29) ; Khan-i A^zam Mirza ^Koka (No. 21). 
The following have been Vazlrs or ministers of finances ; — 

Mir ^Aziz^ Tlah Tiirbati ; Khwaja Jalal^ ’d-Dm Mahmud ^ of Kliurasan 
(No. 65) ; Khwaja 'd-Dln Faranlhudi (No. 128) ; Khwaja ^Abd^^ 

’1-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vazir Khan (No. 41) ; Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) ; Kaja Todar Mai (No. 39) : Khwaja Shah Mansur of Shiraz 
(No. 122) ; Q.ulij Khan (No. 42) ; Khwaja Shams^^ ^d-Din Ehawaf!.. 
(No. 159). * 

The following have been BakhsMs 

Khwaja Jahan (No. 1101 : Khwaja Tahir of Sijistan (No. Ill); 
Mawlana Habi Bihzadi,^ Mawiana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad; 


^ Abu "l-Fazts list is neither complete, nor chronologically arranged 
^ The MSS. and my text have wrong for Mahmud. 

3 Some MSS. have Hai instead of (an abbreviation for Habib). 
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Mawlana ^Isliql,^ Muqim of Khurasan (No. 410) ; Sultan Mahmud, of 
Eadakhshan ; Laslikar Khan (No. 90} ; Shahbaz Iflian (No. 80 ) ; Ray 
Pii cukhotam ; ShajHi Farid-i BulAari (No. 99} ; QazI ^Ali of Ba^ad ; 
Ja^far Beg ^Isaf Khan (No. 98); Khwaja Nimm^'^ ' hidOin Ahmad ; - 
■J^wajagi Fath^^ dlah (No. 258), ■ 

The following liaTe been Sadrs ^ : — 

Mir Fatb^^ Tali ; ShayMi Gada*'!, son of Shayli Jamal-i Kambu ; 
.Khwaiagi Miih.ammad Salih, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaja ^Abd^ llah Marwarid ; Mawlana ^Abd”- T-Baq! ; ShayMi ^Abd^ 
.’n-Nabf ; Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) ; §a-dr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator of AkhaSs Mam-saiddrs, 

The principal facts which Abu T-Fazhs list of Grandees discloses are, 
first, that there 'were very few Hindustani Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the ofBcers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afghans ; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindu Amirs, as among the 415 Mansabdars there are 51 
Hindus, 

The Mansabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abu 1-Ma^ali ; 
Khwaja Ma^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother ; Baba Eban Qaqshal ; 
Ma^sum-i Kabuli (p. 476, note) ; ^Arab Bahadur ; Jabarl, etc. But 
there are also several left out, as Khizr Khw^aja (p. 394, note 2), Sultan 
Husayn Jala®'ir (vide under No. 64), Kama! Khan the Gakkhar (mie 
p. 507), Mir Gesu (p. 464), Nawrang Khan, son of Qutb^ ’d-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirza Quli (p, 418), Raja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abu d-Fazhs list with that in the Tahaqdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjalian’s grandees in the Pddishdhidma, we observe that 
Abii 1-Fazl has only given the mansab, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents {idhlndn). In 
other words, Abii l-Fazl has merely given the zdtl rank (p, 251). This will 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his list and that by 
Nizam"^^ 'd-Din in the Tahaqdt, which may advantageously be given here. 
Nizam gives only mansabdars of higher rank, viz. : — 


^ Begarding Iiim vide Ahbammna, III, 210, He was of Ghazni. 

^ The Historian. 

® Vide pp. 280 to 285. Regarding Maulana Abd« T-Baql, who was Sadr in the fifth 
vide Akbarndma,ll, HZ. 
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In the Tahaqdt?- 


In Abu H-FazVs list. 

1 , Ehari Kianaii Bayram lOian . 

No. 

10. Mansab, 5,000.^ 

2 . Mirza SliahruMi, 5,000 . 


7 ; 5,000. 

Tardi Beg Khan . 

J? 

12; do. 

4. Khan 

J? 

11 ; do. 

6. Mirza Enstam,, 5,000 

JJ 

9 ; do. 

6. Mirza Khan Khanan ' , 

it 

29 ; do. 

7. ^Ali Qnli KJian Zaman . 

it 

13 ; do. 

8. Adham Khan 

ti 

19 ; do. 

9. Mirza Sharaf^ ^d-Din Husayn . 

tt 

17 ; do. 

10. Shams^ ’d-Din Muhammad Atga 

Khan . . , . 

tt 

15 ; do. 

11. Muhammad ^Aziz Kokultash, 

5,000 

tt 

21 ; do. 

12. Eliizr Khwaja 

not in the A*’in ; vide p. 394. 

13. Bahadur EZhan, 5,000 

No. 

22; 6,000 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga . 

tt 

16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas'^ 

tt 

31 ; do. 

16. Klian Jahan, 5,000 

tt 

24 ; do. 

17. Shihab^ ’d-Din Ahmad Khan. 

5,000 . . . . 

tt 

26 ; do. 

18. Sa^id Khan. 5.000 . 

tt 

25 ; do. 

19. Pit Muhammad Khan • 

tt 

20 ; do. 

20. Eaja Bihara Mai ^ 

tt 

23 ; do. 

21, EaJa Bhagwan Das, 6,000 

ti 

27 ; do. 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 

ti 

30 ; do. 

23. Khwaja ^Abd^ d-Majid Asaf 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse 

ti 

49 ; 3,000. 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak ^ 

a 

48 ; 3,000. 

26. <:Abd>i =Mh Khan Uzbak 

a 

14 ; 5,000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gung ^ . . 

ti 

33 ; 5,000. 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka. 

5,000 . . . . . 

ti 

18 ; 6,000. 

28. Zayn Khan Koka, 5,000 , 

ti 

34 ; 4,600. 

29. Shuja*^at Khan. 6,000 . 


51 ; 3,000. 


^ According to MS, No. 87, of the Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, and ray own MS, 
The occasional differences in the names are mostly traceable to Akbar’s hatred, which 
Abu T-Fazi shared, of the names “ Muhammad “ Ahmad 

2 Mentioned in the Tabaqat as belonging to the Umam^-i Mbar, the great Amirs,'' 
i.e., probably, the commanders of 5,000, 
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In-theTahaqai. 


hi Abu 'l-Fazl"s list. 

30. Sliali Biicla^ Khan 

No. 

52; 3,000. 

31. Ibrallim Khan, Uzbak, 4,000 . 


64; 2,500. 

32. Tarso Miibainmad Man, 5,000 

SS 

32; 5,000. 

33. Yazir Khan. 5,000 . 

J? 

41 ; 4,000. 

34. Muhammad Murad Khan ^ 

J> 

54; 3,000. 

35. As,hra.f Man ^ 

?» 

74; 2,000. 

36. Mahd! .Qasim iOian ^ 


36; 4,000. 

37. Muhammad, Qa,siiii Khan 


40; 4,000. 

38. Khwaja. Sultan, '‘^Ali 

. >5 

56; 3,000. 

39. Raja Todar , Mai, 4,000 . 

JJ 

39 ; 4,000. 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4,000 

s? 

35; 4,500. 

41. Mirza Qiiii Khan ^ 

not in the ; .tude p. 4 

42. Muzaffar Man . . ■ , 

No. 

37 ; 4,000. 

43. Haydar ^luhammad. Khan, 2,000 


66 ; 2,500. 

44. Shahani Khan Jala^Ir, 2,000 . '■ 

J! 

97 ; 2,000. 

45. Isina^il Siilt/m Dulday , 

■ 

72; 2,000. 

46, Muhammad Khan Jala-^’ir - . ■ 

not 

in the A^in. 

47. Kharni ^Alam, 3,000 

No. 

58 ; 3,000. 

48. Qutb^^ kl-Din Muhammad Kliaii. 



maintained 5,000 horse 

» 

28 ; 5,000. 

49. Muhibb ^Ali Khan. 4,000 

. JS. 

107; 1,000. 

50. Qulij Khan, 4,000 . 

JJ 

42 ; 4,000. 

51. Muhammad Sadiq Man, 4,000 

5J 

43; 4,000. 

52. Mirza Jam Beg, 3,000 

?J 

47 ; 3,000. 

53. Isma^il Quli Khan. 3,000 ^ 

55 

46 ; 3,500. 

54, I^^timad Khan Gujratl, 4,000 . 

55 

67; 2,500. 

55, Raja Ray Singh, of Bikanir and 



Nagor, 4,000 

■ 55 - 

44 ; 4,000. 

56. Sharif Muhammad Man, 3,000 

55 

63 ; 3,000. 

57. Shah FalAr^^ M-Din, Kaqabat 



Man, 1,000 

■ 55 

88 ; 2,000 

58. Habib ^Ali Man . 

55 . 

133; 1,000. 

59. Shah QuII Mahram, 1,000 

55 

45 ; 3,500. 


^ Mentioned in the Tabaqat^s belonging to the Umard^-i kibar, “ the great Amlrs/’^ 
i.e., probably the commanders of 5.000. 

® He got insane. Tabaqdt, 
s MS., 1,000. 
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In the Tahaqat. 

60. MuMbb ‘^Ali Klian Raktasi, 

4.000 . . . 

61. ^d-Din Abmad . 

62. I^timad Edian Khwajasara 

63. Dast-am ^ Klian 

64. Kamal Khan, tbe Gakkhar, 5,000 

5.000 

65. Taliir lOian Mir Fara^at, 2,000 

66. Sayyid Hamid of Buliara, 2,000 

67. Sayyid Malimud Khan, Barba, 

4.000. ’ . . . 

68. Say}dd Abmad ^an, Barba, 

3.000. .... 

69. Qara Bahadur Klian.^ 4,000 {%) 

70. Baq! Muhammad Khan Koka, 

4.000. 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl . 

72. Ma^siim Khan FaranlAudi, 2,000 

73. Na%¥rang Khan, 4,000 

74. Shah Muhammad Khan Atga, 

yoimger brother of Sbams^ 
d’Din Atgah ^ . . . 

76. Matlab Khan, 2,000 

76. SbayMi Ibrahim, 2,000 . . 

77. ^Ab Quh Khan, 2,000 . 

78. Tolak Khan Qiichin, 2,000 

79. Shah Beg Khan Kabiili, 3,000 

80. Fattu Khan Af^an, 2,000 . 

81. Fath Khan Filban, 2,000 

82. Samanji Khan Mu^ul, 2,000 . 

83. Babii Mankli, 1,000 . . 

84. Darwish Muhammad U^bak, 

■■2,000 . ■ . ^ :'■■■. 

85. Shahbaz Klian Kambu, 2,000 , 

86. Khwaja Jaban Khurasani . 


In Ahu I-FazFs list. 

not in the Al'm ; vide p. 466. 

No, 128 ; 1,000. 

„ 119 ; 1,000. 

„ 79 ; 2,000. 

not in the A®"!!! ; vide p. 507, 

and under No. 247 
No. 94 ; 2,000. 

„ 78 ; 2,000. 

„ 75 ; 2,000. 

„ 91; 2,000. 

„ 179 ; 700. 

„ 60; 3,000. 

„ 140; 1,000. 

„ 157; 1,000. 
not in the x^L^in ; vide p. 354. 


not in the A*'m. 

No. 83 ; 2,000. 

„ 82; 2,000. 

„ 124; 1,000. 

„ 158; 1,000. 

„ 57; 3,000. 

not in the A^in ; vide No. 385. 
not in the A*'in ; vide under 
No. 100 ; 1,500. [No. 385, 

„ 202 ; 700. 

„ 81; 2,000. 

„ 80 ; 2,000. 

,, 110 ; 1 , 000 . 


1 The MSS. of the Tahaqat also have wrongly Mustam Khan, 

2 MS. Bahadur Khain. 

® This is probably a mistake of the author of the Tahaqat, 
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In the Tahaqat. In Abu'l-FazFs list. 

87.. Majiiun Kliaii QaqsMI, . kept 

5.000 torse . . * iso. 50 ; 3,000. 

88. Miiharmnad Qasini IQiand 3,000 „ 40 ; 4,000. 

89. Bliizaffar Hnsaj^ Mirm, 1,000 „ 180 ; 700. 

90.. Raja Jagannath, 3,000 • ,, 69 ; 2,500. ■ 

91. Raja Askaran, 3,000 . . not in tte A®'in ; vid-e Ko. 1.74. 

92. Ray .Lonkaran, 2,000 . . . . not in tte A^in ; vide No, 265. . 

93. Madlin Singt, brotlier of R. 

Man Singt/’ 2,000 . . No. 104 ; 1,500. 

94. Sayf Kkan Koka . . ■ , . ■ „ ' ■ 38 ; . 4,000. 

95. Glaiyas^ 'd-Din ^Ali Asaf Khan „ 126 ; 1,000. 

96. Payanda Kliaii 2,000 „ 68 ; 2,500. 

97. Mubarak Klian, the Gakkliar, 

1.000 . . . . . „ 171; 1,000. 

98. Baz Bakadiii Af^aii, 2,000 . „ 120; 1,000. 

99. Mirak Khan Jinkjaak (?) . not in the A*'In. 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2,000 . No. 105 ; 1,500. 

101. Raja Kangar, 2,000 . . not in the A^in ; 

under No. 134* 

102. Muliammad Husayn Lashkar 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse . No. 90 ; 2,000. 

103. Husayn Khan Tukriyah. 2.000 „ 53; 3,000, 

104. Jalal Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 „ 170; 1,000. 

106. Sa^id Klian. the Gakkliar, 1,600 not in the A^m ; 

vide p. 508, and under No. 247* 

106. I^tibar Khan, Eunuch, 2,000 , No. 84 ; 2,000. 

107. Khwaiah Tahk Muhammad 

Tatar Khan . . A „ 111 ; 1,000. 

108. Moth Raja, 1,500 . . , „ 121 ; 1,000. 

109. Mihtar Khan Khasa Khayl. 

2.000 102 ; 1,500. 

110. Safdar Khan, Khasa Khayl, 


2,000 ^ • not in the A^iii. 

111. Bahar Khan. Khasa Khayl 

2,000 No. 87 (?) ; 2,000. 



1 The same as No, 37 on p. 598 ? 
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In the Tahaqdt. In Ahu%FazVs list. 

112. Farliat El an Elasa ElayL 

2.000. . . , No. 146; 1,000. 

113. Eay Sal Darbarl, 2,000 . . „ 106 ; 1,250. 

114. Eay Durga, 1,500^ . . „ 103; 1,500. 

115. Mirak Elaii Bahadur,^ 2,000 . „ 208 ; 500. 

116. Shak Miiliammad Qalati . „ 95; 2,000. 

117. Maqstid ^Ali Kor . . . „ 136 ; 1,000. 

118. Ikklas Khan, tke Eunuch. 1.000 „ 86; 2,000. 

119. Mihr All Sildoz, 1,500 . . „ 130; 1,000. 

120. Khudawand Khan Dakhini, 

1,500 . .... „ 151 ; 1,000. 

121. Mir Murtaza Dakhini, 1,000 . „ 162; 1,000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Af^an, 

1.000. . . . . „ 220; 500. 

123. Nazar Beg, son of Sa^^id, the 

Ghakkhar, 1,000 . . . „ 247 ; 600. 

124. Eaja Gopal, 2,000 . . . not in the A*'m ; 

vide under No. 305. 

126. Qiya Khan, 1,000 . . . No. 184; 700. 

126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2,000 . „ 143 ; 1,000. 

127. Eazawi Khan, 2,000 . . „ 141 ; 1,000. 

128. Eaja Bir Bal, 2,000 „ 85 ; 2,000. 

129. ShayMi Farid-i Bukhari, 1,500 „ 99 ; 1,500. 

130. Eaja Surjan, 2,000 . , „ 96 ; 2,000. 

131. Ja^far Beg, Asaf Ehan, 2,000 „ 98 ; 2,000. 

132. Eaja Eupsi Bairagi, 1,500 . „ 118 ; 1,000. 

133. Fazil Khan, 1,500 . . . „ 156 ; 1,000. 

134. Shah Quli Ehan Naranji, 1,000 „ 231 ; 500. 

135. Shaykh Muhammad Khan Bukh- 

M, 2,000 . . . . „ 77; 2,000. 

136. Lai Khan Badakhshi , . „ 209 ; 500. 

137. Khaniar Beg Chadita ^ . not in the A*’in. 

138. Malisus Khan, 2,500 . . No. 70 ; 2,500. 

139. Sam Khan Arlat . . . „ 216 ; 500. 

1 MS., 1,000. 

® He died in the explosion of a mine before Cbitor. 

® He belongs to the old Amirs of the present dynasty. He was an accomplished, 
man, excelled in music, and composed poems. There exists a well-lmown Masnawl by 
Mm, dar bab-i akhdra, on the subject of dancing girls.” Tabaqat. Fide Ahharymma^. 
II, 82. 
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In the Tabaqat. 

140., Jliraa Hiisayri Kliaii 

141. Jagat Single 1,500 

142. Mirm''Najat Klian 

143. ^AliDost lhan, 1,000 ^ . 

144. Sultan Hiisayn Khan 

145. Khwaja Shall Jlansiir Slurazi , 

146. Salim Khan. 1.000 

147. SayyiJ Chhajhu Barba . 

148. Darbar Klifai, LOGO 

149. HajI Muhammad Sistani, 1,000 (?) 

150. Muhammad Zamaii - . . 

151. Khurram lOian, 2,0CK)^ . 

152. Muhammad Qull Toqbay, 1,000 

153. Mujaliid Kluim 1,000 ^ . 

154. Sultan Ibnlhim Awbahi ^ , 

165. Shah Ohazi Khan Turkman 

156. Simroya, 1,000 . 

157. Kakar ^ All Khan, 1,000 
168. Kaqib Khan, 1,000 

159. Beg Kurin Khan, 1,000 . . 

160. Qutlu Qadam Khan, 1,000 . 

161. Jalal Khan Qurchi, l.OQQ . 

162. Shimal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

163. Mirzada ‘^Aii Khan . . 

164. SayyicI *^Abd*^ ’llah Khan 

165. Mir Sharif 4 Imuli, 1,000 

166. FarrulA Khan . . 

167. Dost Klian ® . . . . 

168. Ja^far Khan Turkman, 1,000 . 


In Abu 'UFazIs 
No. 149; 1,000. 

„ 160 ; 1,000. 

„ 142; 1,000. 
not in the A^In. 
not in the A^in. 

No. 122 ; 1,000. 

„ 132; 1,000. 

„ 221 ; 500. 

,, 185 ; 700. , 

„ 55 ; 3,000. , 

not in the A^'in. 
not ill the A^in. 

No. 129: 1,000. 
not in the A®'fn. 
not in the A*" in. 
not in the A^ln. 

No. 168; 1,000. 

, „ 92 ; 2,000. 

„ 161- 1,000. 

„ 212 : 500. : 

■ „ 123 ; 1,000. 

„ 213; 500. 

154; 1,000. 

„ 152; 1,000. 

„ 189; 700. 

No. 168 ; 1,000. 

„ 232; 500. 
not in the A^in. 

No. 114 ; 1,000. 


Usi. 




^ He was a serv^ant of Huina%iin, In Akbar’s service he rose to a command of 1,000, 
and died at Lahor." One MS. calls Mm <;AliBost lOian Ndrangi, the other has Bdrbegi, 
' an unusual title for the Mu^ul period. 

2 “ Muhammad Zaman is the brother of Mirza Yusuf Khan (Mo. 35). He belonged 
to the commanders of 1,000, and was killed in. Gadha/* Tabaqat. 

^ According to the Tabaqat, he was dead in 1000. Vide. Akbarndma, II, 9S, 108, 
,200,284,287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mirza Khurram (Mo. 177). 

Mujahid Khan was the son of Musabib Khan, one of Humayun's courtiers. He was 
killed at Konbhalmir. Akbarndma, 111, 146, 168. 

s He was the Bml., or maternal uncle, of the author of the Tabaqat, and distinguished 
himself in leading a successful expedition into Kama^on. 

^ One MS. calls him the other ^ “ He belonged to the commanders of 

1,000, and is now {a.h. 1001) dead/' 
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In the Tabaqdt. In Abu ’l-Fazl’s list. 


169. 

Bay Manoliar 

No. 

266.; 

400. 

170. 

Shay]^ ’r-Eahim of Lakbnau „ 

197; 

700. 

171. 

Miiza Abu d-Muzaffar . 

})' 

240; 

500. 

172. 

Eaj Singb, son of Eaja Askaran 

3 ? 

174; 

1,000. 

173. 

Eay Patr Das 

33 

196; 

700. 

174. 

Janisb Babadur . . . 

53 

235; 

500. 

175. 

Muhammad Khan. Niyazi 

33 

239; 

500. 

176. 

Earn Das Kachhwaha . 

33 

238; 

500. 

177. 

Mir Abu ’l-Q.asim 

33 

251 ; 

600. 

178. 

Khwaja ^Abd^ d-Hay, Mir ^Adi 

33 

230; 

500. 

179. 

Shams^^ 'd-Din Husayn, son of 





A^^zam Khan 

33 

163; 

1,000. 

180. 

Khwaja Shams^ ’d-Din Khawafi 

53 

169; 

1,000. 

181. 

Mir JamaD kl-Din Husayn Inju, 





1,000 . . . . . 

33 

164; 

1,000. 

182. 

ShayHi ‘^Abd^ ’Uah Khan, son of 





Muhammad Ghaws. 1,000 

33 

173; 

1,000. 

183. 

Sayyid Eaju Barha, 1,000 

33 

165; 

1,000. 

184. 

Medni Eay Chauhan, 1,000 

33 

198; 

700. 

186. 

Mir Tahir Eazawi, brother of M. 





Yusuf Khan 

33 

236; 

600. 

186. 

Tash Beg Kabuli . 

33 

172; 

1,000. 

187. 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 





horse ..... 

33 

191; 

700. 

188. 

Sher Khwaja. 

33 

176; 

800. 

189. 

Muhammad Quli Turkman 

33 

203; 

600. 

190. 

Mirza ^Ah Alamshahi ^ . 

33 

237; 

500. 

191. 

Wazir Jamil 

35 

200; 

700. 

192. 

Eay Bhoj, 1,000 . 

33 

175; 

1,000 

193. 

BaMityar Beg Turkman . 

33 

204; 

600. 

194. 

Mir Sadr Jahan . . . 

33 

194 ; 700. 

195. 

Hasan Beg Shaylh ^Umari 


167; 

1,000. 

196. 

Shadman, son of ^Aziz Koka . 

33 

233 ; 

600. 

197. 

Eaja Mukatman Bhadaurya . 

33 

249; 

600. 

198. 

Baqi Safarchi,^ son of Tahir 





Khan Faiagtiat . - . notia the A^in ; 94. 


^ “ He is the brother of ^Alamshah, a courageous man, skilful in the use of arms 
Tabaqat, This remark is scarcely in harmony with the facts recorded under No. 237, 
p Or 8ufra’Clii"i — PJ 


38 
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In the Tabaqdt. In Abu ^I-Fazls list. 

199. Faridta Barlas . , * No. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadur KIia.ii Quxdar, a Tarin 

, AJ^an . . . . ■ „ 269: 400. 

201. ShayMi' .Ba}m 2 :idd ChishtI . „ 260: 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abii ^BFaz! 
classes aino.iig the eomnmnders of 400. Nizam, however, adds the 
following note to his own list — Let it be known that the title of Armr 
is given to all such as hold llansabs from 500 upwards. None of tJmse 
tehom I have emimerated holds a less rmikN 
, The Historian Bada^'o.ni has not given a .list of Amirs, but has conipi,Ied 
instead a' very valuable list of the poets, doctors, lea.riied men, and saints 
of Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of BengaL 
With Ms usual animus he says (III, 1) — “ I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Nizam has given them in the end of }.iis work, a.nd besides 
most of thmi have died tvithout having obtained the pardon of God, 

I have seen none tJuit is jmthful in this gmeratim ^ ; 

If thou hnoivest one^ give Mm my blessingN 
Of the Mansabdars whose names Abu l-Fazl has not given, because 
the A^ln list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar's reign, 
the most famous are Mahabat Khan, Kiiiii Jahan Lodi (vide under 
No. 309), and ^Abd^ diah Khan Firuz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Laet, in Ms work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Mansabdars, wHch may 
be compared with the lists in the A^m and the Pdiishdhmdnm (II, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose nmnsabs were above 5,000, we have 


Commanders 

Under Ahhar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shdhjahan 

of 

(1*^111) 

(De Laet) 

{PddisMhidma} 

5,000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,500 . 

2 . 

. 9 . 

. 0 

4,000 . 

. 9 . . 

. 25 . 

. 20 

3,500 . 

2 . ... 

. 30 . 

. 0 

3,000 . 

. 17 . 

. 36 . 

: . ■ 44 ■ 

2,500 . 

. 8 . 

' ..■: 42 .; . 

. 11 

2,000 . 

. 27 . 

: . 45 . : .; 

. 51 

1,500 . 

7 . . . 

51 . ; . 

. 52 

1,250 . 

1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Commanders 

Under Alcbar. 

Under Jahangir, Under Shdhjahdn 

of 

(A'l-n) 

(De Laet) 

(PadisMhndma) 

1,000 . 

. 31 . 

. 55 . 

. 97 

900 . 

. 38 . 

. 0 . 

. 23 

800 . 

2 . 

. 0 . 

. 40 

700 . 

. 25 . 

. 58 . 

. 61 

600 . 

4 . 

. 0 . 

. 30 

500 . 

. 46 . 

. 80 . 

. 114 


— 

— 

- — 

Total 

. 249 . 

. 439 . 

. 563 

400 . 

. 18 . 

. 73 


350 . 

. 19 . 

. 58 


300 . 

. 33 . 

. 72 


250 . 

. 12 . 

. 85 

not specified. 

200 . 

. 81 . 

. 150 


Total 

. 163 . 

. 438 


150 . 

. 53 . 

. 242 


120 . 

1 . 

. 0 


100 . 

. 250 . 

. 300 


80 . 

. 91 . 

. 245 

not specified. 

60 . 

. 204 . 

. 397 


50 . 

. 16 . 

. 0 


40 . 

. 260 . 

. 298 


30 . 

. 39 . 

. 240 


20 . 

. 250 . 

. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 

. 110 


Total 

. 1,388 . 

2,064 


The number of Ahadis under Jahangir, De Laet fixes as follows 


Chaharaspas 

. 

741 


Sihaspas . 

*■ 

1,322 


Duaspas . 

. 

1,428 


Yakaspas . 

■ - 

950 


, A 


4,441 Aiadis. 
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Under Shalijalian, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to tiie 20t]i year 
of Ms reign, to mansabs above 5,000. There is no Hindu among them. 

De Laet has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hiiidfis. 
But we may compare the lists of the A^m and the PadisMJmama. 

We find under Akbar : — 

among 252 maiisabdars from 5,000 to 500 . 32 Hindus, 

among 163 mansabdars from 400 to 200 . . 25 „ 

Under Shahjahan (20th year of Ms reign), we have : — 

among 12 mansabdars above 5,000 • . . no Hindus, 

among 580 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 . ' . 110 Hindus 

The names of commanders below 500 are not, given in the Pddishdh- 
ndma. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindus and Miihanimadans at the BIu^ul court, I woiild refer the reader 
to my Chap'ter from Muhammadan History/’ CakiMta Review, April, 
1871. 


jPm 30 (continued). 

THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fuUy comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 
semid class pay less attention to the external world ; but in the light 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The t,kwd class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation (naiar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle notMng without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. — Such as understand the mysteries of hoth worlds. 

1. Shay^ Mubarak of Nagor.^ 

Vide under No. 253. The Tabaqdt also mentions a ShayHi Mubarak 
of Alwar, and a Sa 7 }ud Mubarak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shaykli Nizam. 

Abu T-Fazl either means the renowned Nizam^ ’d-Din of Amethl, 
near Lakhnau, of the Chishti sect, who died a.h. 979 ; or Nizam^ ’d-Din 
of Narnaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shay]^ Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan Wajih^ ’d-Din. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabaqdt mentions a contemporary, 
ShayMi Wajih^ ’d-Din Gujrati, who died in 995. 

5. ShayHi Eukn'^ kl-Din. 

He was the son of ShayHi ‘^Abd^ T-Quddus of Gango. Bada*'oni 
saw him at Dihli at the time of Bayram's fall. 

6. Shayl^ Abd^ T-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. ShayHi JalaD kl-Din. 

He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
(jdlmllfa) of ^Abd^ T-Quddus of Gango. Died 989. 

8. ShayHi Ilahdiya. 

Ildhdiya is Hindustani for the Persian Ildhddd, ‘‘given (diyd) by 
God/" “ Theodore.’" He lived at Khayrabad and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Hiisam^ "d-Din. 

‘^Mawlana Husam^ "d-Din Surkh of Lahor. He dihered from the 
learned of Lahor, and studied theology and philosophy. He w^as 
very pious.” Tabaqdt. 

10. ShaylA ^Abd^ "l-Gbafur. 

He belongs to A^zampur in Sambhai, and was the pupil of ^Abd^ 
’i-Quddus. Died in 995. 

■■ 11. ShayHi Panju. 

He was wrongly called Bechu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
jBadd^.om, . II, 53. 

"12. .Mawlana Isma*"!!/ 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shaylh Husayn, who taught 
in Humayun’s Madrasa at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


^ The notes are taken from the Tabaqdt, th^ third volume of Badd^om, and the Mir^ai 
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13. Madliii Sarsuti. 

14. Madliustdan.. 

15. Narayn Asram. 

16. Hariji Sur. 

17. Damudar Blmt, 


18. Eamtfrtli. 

19. Nar Sing. 

20. Parmiiidar, 

21. Adit. 


Second Class. — Such as und-erstand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. Shayli Eiilad^ ‘d-Din Mahmud ^ Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. Shay Ml Amatf^ ’Hah, 

24. Kl[wa;ia ^Abch^ ’sh-Shah!d. 

He is the son of Kbwajagan Ehwaja, son of the renowned Khwaja 
Almar. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in, 982, and was 
buried at Samarcjand. He had been for twenty years i.n India, and 

held a jaglr in Pargana „ in the Bari .Duab, where he .maintained 

two thousa.nd poor. 

25. ShayMi Musa, 

He was a smith (dhangar), and per.fo.rmed .many mhacles. He died 
in the beginning of A.kbar’s rei.gn, and was buried at .Labor. The elder 
brother of Shay|A Sallm-i Chishti also w’as called ShayHi Musa ; vide 
under No. 82. Fxdc also below, No. 102. 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. ShayMi ’d-Diii Majztib. Vids BadiV’onl, III, 61. 

28. ShayMi Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tahaqdt calls him ShayMi Yusuf Harkun Majzub of Labor. 

29. Shay^ Burhan. 

He liTed as a recluse in Kalpf, and subsisted on mile and sweetmeats, 
denying himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He w^as a Mahdawi He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in Hs cell. 

30. Baba Kipiir. 

' ' Shayl^ Kipux Majzub of Gwalyar, a Husayni. Sayyid, w^as at first a 
soldier, then turned a biMsM% and supplied widows and the poor with 
w^ater. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

31. ShaylA Abu Is-haq Firang. Vide BaddV'ont.^ Ill, 48, 

32. Shaylh Da^'ud. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Labor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpur in Multan, where Da*" ud was born. 
Badd^om (III, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
982. 


^ JBadd^om (III, p. 151) mentions a '*d.»Din Mal^mud Kumdngar, 
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33. SiiayMi Salim-i CMslitL 

He was a descendant of Shaykh Farid4 SkakarganJ, and lived in 
Fathpur Siler! MgHy liononred by Akbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

34. Shay Ml Muhammad Ghaws of Gwalyar. 

Vide No. 173. 

35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrup. 

Third Class,— Stick as know philosophy and theology?- 

37. Mir Fath"^ ’llah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a poet and wrote under 
the taMallus of FdrigM ; vide Badd^on% III, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif, 

38. Mir Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusraw. from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Ha jar in Makl^ah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Akbarndma, II, 278, 337. 

39. Mawlana Sa^id, of Turkistan. ■ 

He came in 968 from Mawara ’n-nahr to xAgra. Bad,, II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; Ic., Ill, 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ’n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After- 
wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Badd^om,!!, 187. 

41. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112 ; Bad,, II, 295, IL 

42. Mawlana ’d-Din. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Ldr%, He was the son 
of Mawlana Kamal^ ’d-Din Husayn and studied under Mawlana Jalal 
Dawwani Shafi^i. He was for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once at a 
darbar he placed himself before the Khan-i A^zam, when the Mir Tozak 


^ Ma^lqid o manqul, pr, that which is based on reason [^€iql) and traditionai testimony 
(naql). 
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told him to go back, IVhy should not a leaxned man stand in front of 
fools,” said he, and left the hall, and neyer came again. He got 4,000 
bighas as sayur^al in Sambhal, where h.e died. 

43. Hakim Misri. Vide Ko. 254. 

44. Mawlana Shayki Husayn (of Ajmir). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu^ind 
Chishti of Ajmir, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in 
common udth other learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions. Badd^om, III, 87. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He was Jahangir’s first 
teacher. Bad., II, 170. 

46. Ghazi Khan. Vii^e No. 144. 

47. Mawdana Sadiq. 

He was born in Samar qand, came to India, and then w^ent to Kabul, 
where he 'was for some time the teacher of Mirza Muhainmad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. He then went back to his home, wdiere he *was alive in 
1001. The Tabaqdt calls him MuUa Sadiq Halwa^i. Badd^om (III, 255, 
where the Ed. Bibi. India has wn:ongly HaJtwdm) puts hini among 
the poets. 

48. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlana of that name. 

Fourth Class. — Such as know philosophy (^aqli kalam).^ 

49. Mawlana Pit Muhammad. Vide No. 20. 

50. Mawlana ^Abd^ 1-Baqi. 

He was a Sadr ; pp. 282, 528 [and Akharndma, II, 143]. 

51. Mirza Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some time'^in the Jami^ Masjid of Mu*^in^ ’d-Din Faraiikhildi {vide 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide 
M., II, 187. 

52. Mawlanazada Shukr. 

63. Mawlana Muhammad. 

He lived at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badd^om- 
(III, 154) calls him Mawlana Muhammad Mufti. 


^ This means chiefly reli^ons testimony based on hnman reason, not on revelation. 
Abu *i-Fazl evidently takes it in a wider sense, as he includes the doctors in this class. 
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Abu 1-Fazl, However, means perhaps Mawlana Muhammad of Yazd,. 
a learned and bigoted Shi*’ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abu 
1-Fazl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He was plundered on 
the road to Surat. Mir^dt. But Badd^om tells quite a different story ; 
vide p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tdbaqdt also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the ^aqU ^ulum, 

55. Mawlana Nur'^ ’d-Din Tarldian. 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Towards the end of his life he repented ” and gave up poetry. He was 
for a long time Mutawalli of Humayun’s tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

The Tabaqdt says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. 
According to the Ma^dsir, he was born in Jam in Khurasan, and was 
educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar, and was a private 
friend of Hiimayun’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to ^Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
.As poet, he wrote under the taMaUiis of NiirNh He is also called 
** Nuri of Safidun’', because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan,^ and appointed 
him to Samanah. 


56. Nirayn. 

57. Madhubhat. 

58. Sribhat. 

59. Bishn Nath. 

60. Ram Kishn. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 

62. BasudevMisr. 

63. Bamanbhat. 


64. Bidyaniwas. 

65. Gorinath. 

66. Gopinath. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 

68. Bhattacharj. 

69. Bhagirat Bhattacharj. 

70. Kashi Nath Bhattacharj. 


Phjsiciam, 

71. Hakim- Misr!. TYcfe 'No. 254. ' , 

72, Haklm^' 1-Mulk.' 

His name is Shams^ ’d~Din and, like several other doctors of Akbarh 
court, he had come from Gilan on the Caspian, to India, He was a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the innova- 


^ The title carried with it none of the privileges attached to it ; vide p. SOS. The Ma^adr 
has some verses made by Ntri on his empty title. 
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tions coinineiicedj lie, asked for permission to go to Makkak (988), where 
he dieci 

73, Miilla Mir. 

The Tabaqai calls liiin MuUa Mir Tabib of Hairat, gra.iidsoii of 
Muila Abd^^ ’1-Hay Yazdi. 

74'. Hakim Abii ''l-Fatli. Vide No. 112, p. 468. 

.75. Hakim Zaiibil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 49CI 

76. Hakim ^Ali of Gilan. Vide No. 192, p. 519. 

' 7.7. Hakim Hasan. 

,. He also came from Gllan. His knowledge, says Badd^onl (III, 167), 
was not exte.nsi'Te, but he it as an exceUeiit man. , 

78. Hakim. Aristu. 

79. Hakim .Fath^^^ llah. 

He also came from Qilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
also of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qaiiun. In 
the first year of Jahangir’s reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse {TuzuJc, p. 34). The PddisMhimia (I, b., 350) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, wliere he co.m,mitted suicide. His 
grandson, Fath^ TIah, was a doctor at Shajahaii’s court. 

80. Hakim Masih’^ T-Mulk. 

He came from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in 
Malwah. 

81. Hakim JalaH ’d-Din Muzafiar. Vide No. 348, p. 582. 

82. Hakim Lutf^ Tlah. Vide No. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Sayf^ ’l-MuHv Lang. 

Badd^07n and the Tabaqdt call him Sayf^ 1-Muiub. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname oiSa7jf^ %Hukamd, the swmid of the 
doctors.” He came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayxam’s 
regency. Later he w^ent back to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the iaJchallus of Shuja*’i ”. He is not to be confounded 
with No. 201, p. 528. 

84. Hakim Humam. Ffcfe No. 205, p. 529. 

85. Hakim ^Ain" T-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim Sliifa*’L 

The Mir^dt mentions a Hakim Shifa**!, who in his poetical writings 
calls himself Muzaffar ibn-i Muhammad Al-husayni As-shifa*"!. He was 
born at Isfahan, and was a friend of Shah ^Abbas-i Safawd. He died in 
1037. There is a copy of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No. 795), 
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87. Hakim Ni^mat^ ’llah. 

88. Hakim Dawa®’i. 

Dawa^l was also the taM alius of No. 85. 

89. Hakim Talab ^Ali. 

90. Hakim ^Abd^ ’r-RaMm. 

91. Hakim Ruh^ dlak, 

92. Hakim M^Din ^Ali. 

93. Hakim Is-liaq. 

94. SkayMi Hasan, and 95. Shay]^ Bina. 

SbayMi Hasan of Panipat, and bis son SbayMi Bina were renowned 
surgeons. Instead of '' Bina tbe MSS. have various readings. The 
Ma^asir bas Phaniyd^ tbe Tahaqdt BJianiyd. 

Sbaykh Bina’s son is tbe well-known SbayMi Hasan, or Hassu, who 
under Jahangir's rose to great honours, and received the title of Mxiqarrah 
^dn. Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Salim, who w-as much attached to him. After his 
accession, be was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the EngUsh at Surat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shahjahan’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
Kayiana, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf^ 'd-Din of Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-trees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according to the 3Ia^dsir, 
have since been famous in Dihli. 

Muqarrab's son, Rizq^^ ’Hah, was a doctor under Shahjahan, and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrangzeb. 

Muqarrab's adopted son is Masiha-i Kairanawi. His real name was 
Sa^ad^^ 'llah. He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Eamchandra's wife. 

96, Mahadev. 98. Narayin. 

97. Bhim Nath. 99. Siwaji.^ 


^ The Tabaqdt mentiom a few other Hindu doctors of distinction who lived during 
Akbar ’s reign, Bhirau, Burga Mai, Chandr Sen (“ an excellent surgeon”), and IlH 
(one MS. has AM). 
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, Fifth Clms—Such as understand sciences resting on testimomj (iiaql).^ 

100. Myan Hatim. 

. , He lived at, Sambtal. The historian Bada^onq when twelve years old^ 
learned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 

He was Mufti of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984. 
He was a Kambu. 

102. Mawlana l-Qadir. 

He was the pupil of ShayHi Hamid Qadir! (buried at Hamidpur, 
near Multan), and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shay^ 
Musa, regarding the right of succession. ^Abd^ l«Qadir used to say the 
naj?"prayers ^ in the audience-hall of Fathpur Silo:!, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders.'* Alcbar called him a fool, and cancelled Ms 
grant of land, whereupon ‘^Abd^ 'l-Qadir wmt back to Uchh. Sliayl^ 
Musa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander of 500. 
Vide below, Nos. 109, 13L 

The mentions a Mawlana ^Abd^ *1-Qadir of Sirhind as one of 

the most learned of Akbar's age. 

103. Shayl^ Ahmad. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Shaylh Haji Ahmad of Labor, and a Shaykh 
Ahmad Haji Puladi Majzub of Sind. 

’ 104. MaHidum^ 1-Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Mawlana ‘^Abd^ *ilah of Sultanpur, author of the 
^Asmai4 Anbiyd, and a commentary to the SharmHl^ 'n-Nabt Humayun 
gave him the titles of MalAdum^ l-Mulk and ShayMi^^ 1-Mam. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abu ’1-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 

105. Mawlana ^Abd^ *s-Salam. 

The Tabaqdt says, he lived at Labor and vras a learned man. 

The mentions another Mawlana ^Abd^ *s-Salam of Labor, 

who was a great lawyer and wrote a commentary to Baizawu. 

He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan's reign. 

106. Qazi Sadr^ *d-Dm. 

Qazi Sadr^ *d-Din Qurayshi ^Abbasi of Jaiindhar w^as the pupil of 
Ma^dtim^ 1-Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for Ms memorj^ He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic. "When the learned were driven 

1 As religious history, etc. 

2 Voluntary prayers. 
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from court j lie was sent as Qazi to Bkarocli, where lie died. His son, 
ShaylA Muhammad, succeeded him. ffis family remained in Gnjrat. 

107. Mawlana Sa^ad^^'Eah. 

He lived at Biyana, and was looked upon as the best graminarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself out from all intercourse 
wdth men, even his ov/ii children. He died in 989. 

108. Mawlana Is*haq. ■ 

He was the son of ShayMi Kaku, and lived at Labor. Shaykh Sa^ad^^ 
’llah Shaykh Miiiiawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more than a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir ^Abd^^ 1-Latif. Tide Ho. 161, p. 496. 

110. Mir Nur^ ‘ilah. 

He came from Sliustar and w^as introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abu d-Fath. He was a Shi‘^ali, but practised taqiya among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abil Hanifa, MTien ShayMi 
Mii^in Qazi of Lahor retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahangir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by a hasty word and was executed. 

111. Mawdana ^Abd^ l-Qadir. 

He was Akbar’s teacher {d^und). Vide No. 242, p. 542. 

112. Qazi 'Abd^ ’l-SamL 

He w^'as a Miyankal!,^ and according to Badd^onl (II , 314) played chess 
for money and drank wine. Akbar made him in 990, Qaziy^^ 1-Quzat, 
in place of Qazi Jalah^ ’d-Din Multani (Ho. 122) . Vide Akbarndma, III, 593 . 

113. Mawlana Qasim. 

The iTabaqat mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahar. 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide Ho. 281, p. 559 
. 115. MuEa Kama! ■ 

The Tabaqdt mentions a . ShayMi Kamal of Alwar, the successor and 
relative of ShayMi Salim. 

' 116. ShayMi Ya^qub (of Kashmir)., Vide holow amo.ng the poets. 

117. Mulla ^Alam, Fwfe p, 159,. note.. 

He died in 991, and wrote, a book entitled Fmmtik^ %Wildyat. Bad., 
II, 337. 

118. ShayMi ^Abd« ’n-Habi. „ ,. Vide pp. 182,,. 186, ■ 195, , 197, 549, 
616, note. 

He was the son of ShayMi Ahmad, , son of Shay^, ^Abd^^. ’1-Quddlls 


^ Miyankai is the name of tlie hilly tract between Samarkand and, Bukhara. 
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of .GaiigOj and was several times in Makkahj wliere lie studied tke Hadis. 
'ITien lie 'held the office, of Sadr he is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of a Brahman, the . details of which are related in 
Bada^om (III, 80 ) led to the Shayllffi’s deposal 

Bcidd^om (III, 83) places his death in 991, the M'ir^ai in 992. ^Abd^ 
’n-Nabrs family traced their descent from Abu Hanifa. 

119. Shaykh Bhik. 

The Tabaqdt has also “ Bhilc ”, while Badd^om (III, 24) has Bhikan ” . 

' Shay^ Bhik lived in Kakor near La^nau. He was as learned as he was 
pious. He died in 981. 

120. ShayMi Abu 1-Fath. 

ShayMi Abu 1-Bath of Giiirat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, the great MahdawL He was in Agra at the 
time of Bayram Khan, 

121. ShayHi Baha‘i ^^ ’d-Din Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and ivas a learned and pious man. 

122. Qaxi Jalah^ 'd-Din Multanl. Vide pp. 183, 195. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhiii, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there, 

123. Shaylffi Ziya^^ ’d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaylffi Ziya^'^ llah were intended ; ride Ko. 173. 

124. ShayMi ^Abd« lA¥ahhab. 

125. Shaylffi ^Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adi. Ffde Ko. 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlana Jamal. 

The Tabaqdt has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badd^m 
(HI, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of ai:< , which is said to be a Mahala 
of Labor.' 

128. Shaylffi Ahmadi. 

Shaylffi Ahmadi Payyaz of Amethl, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nizam’^ ’d-Din of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shaylffi Abd« T-Gfaam.i V 

He was born at Bada,on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. 
The Khan Khanan visited Mm in 1003, 

130. ShayMi T-Wahid. 


^ Sayyid A^imad's edition, of the Tuzuh (p. 91, 1. 1 1 from Mow) mentions that Jahangir 
when a child read the Hadis under “ Shayl^ ^tAbd^f *l~Gliam, w’hose fate is related in the 
Akbarndim” This is a mistake for <iAbd« 'n-Nahi (Ko. 1X8). 
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He was born in Bilgram, and is tke author of a commentary to the 
Nuzhat'^ H-Arumh, and several treatises on the technical terms {isHldhdt} 
of the Siifis, one of which goes by the name of Sandhil, 

131. Sadr-i Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 522. 

132. Mawlana Isma^il. Vide above, No. 12. 

The Tabaqdtmentions a MuUa Isma^il Mufti of Labor, and a Mulla. 
Isma^il of Awadh. ' 

133. MuUa Abd^ d-Qadir. 

This is the historian Bada^oni. Abu T-Fazl also calls Mm MuUd in 
the Akharndma. 

134. Mawlana Sadr Jahan. 

This seems a repetition of No. 131. 

135. Shayld Jawhar. 

136. Shayldi Munav^^ar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Labor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashdnq^ H-amvdr 
(Hadis), the BaddS^^ Hrhayd;n^ the IrshddA Qdz% etc. the learned 

were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwaliyar, where he 
died in 1011. 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great 
Ahmadabadi saint Shah ‘^Alam. Mir^dt. 

137. Qazi Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 198. Badd^om and the Tahaqdt mention a Haji 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis. 

138. Mawlana Jamal. Vide above, No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhan Chand. 

A^in 30 (continued). 

■ THE POETS of: THE ' AGE. . 

I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to possess inferior store : they pass their time in 
praising the mean-minded, or soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of wordswrere wonderful indeed 
for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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He who joins ^ words to words, gives atvay a drop from the Mood of Ms 
.heart} 

Every one ivho strings tmrds to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderful action} 

1 do not, mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehooci, mi,sdom 
, and foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each 
other, have' a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union ; , and 
..this is only possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
and to weigh it still more so. . 

, For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
’ .weight to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care 
.for poetry, and that for this reason he turns Ms heart from .the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a dhmn, or have written 
a mmnmm, I shall now enumerate the best among them, 

1. Shaytt Abu ’1-Fayz4 FayzL 
(Ffdc p. 548.) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 
He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. His Majesty understood the value of Ms genius, and conferred 
upon Mm the title of MaliU^ ^sMshuhard or king of the poets.® He wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of Faj/zi, wffiich he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayydm, vcs he himself says in Ms Nal 
Daman ” : — 

Before tMs, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was “ Fayzi”. 

But as I am now chastened hy spiritual love, 

I am the FayyazI of the Ocean of Superabundance (God's Iove).‘^ 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on Ms genius. He was 

^ i.e., gives men something valuable. 

® Saints perform wonderful actions (kard^mt), prophets perform miracles {mu^jizdt) 
Both in miracles, but the kardmitSbT& less in degree than the Vlienever the 

emperor spoke, the courtiers used to lift up their hands, and cry “ kardmat, kardmat 
a miracle, a miracle, he has spoken I ” De Loet, 

^ (jhazali of Mashhad (vide below, the fifth poet) was the first that obtained this title. 
After his death, ^ayzi got it. Under Jahangir Talib of Amul was malik^ 'sh-sku^ard, 
and under Shahjahan, Muhammad Jan Qadsi and, after Mm, Abfi Talib Kalim, AwTang- 
zib hated poetry as much as he hated history and music. 

^ Fmjz is an Arabic ’word meaning “ abundance '' ; Fayzt would be a man wdio has 
abundance or gives abundantly. Fayydz is the intensive form of Fayzi, giving super- 
abundantly. Fayydzi, originally,is the abstract noun,“the act of giving superabundantly, " 
and then becomes a title. 

The form of fayydzl agrees with the form of <^Alldm% Abu 1-FazFs taWmllns, and some 
historians, as Bada*'om,have maintained that the mere form suggested the change of Fayzi 
to Fayydzi, 
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■eminently clistingiiislied in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Sawati^^^ 

rays of inspiration which is a commentary to the Qur^cm in Arabic, 
ill which he only employed such letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Sumt^' ^ contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,^ and 
adversity of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his ivorks, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehead*^ of loftiness. He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Cxeiiius as he was, he did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent tlie society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of tliis unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his %'erses.^ Put now it is brotherly love — a love which does 

^ I liave not seen a copy of tills work. It is often confounded with the 
'Idcilani, because the latlc-r also is written be nuqat, without the use of dotted letters. The 
Mmcdrid was printed at C’aleutta in A.ir, 1241, by the professors of the Madrasa and 
Maulawi Muhammad <?Ali oqRainpur. It contains sentences, often pithj^ on the %vords 
Iddm, salamSditv^ 'Lkafdm, Adam, Mubfimmad, Ualdm^^ Hah, dlah, etc,, and possesses 
little interest. Fay.d displays in it his lexicographical abilities. 

“ This is the 112th chapter of the Qur^mi, which commences with the words Qiil 
ahad. The letters added give 1002 ; Fayzi, therefore, WTOte the book two years 
before his death. This clever idrikh was found out by J/fr i/aydar of 

Kashfin, poetically styled Vide below, the 31st poet. 

3 i.e., the uiore he liad, the more he gave away, and thus he became poor, or, he 
c*onsidercd that ric’Uses make a man poor in a spiritual sense. 

^ Tdrak, ]>roperly the crown of the head. Putting the hand upon the crown of the 
head is an old form of the saldm. Abu ’1-Pazl wishes to say that Payzi was never mean 
enough to ask for favours or presents. 

^ Abu ’1-Fazl kept his promise, and collected, two years after. Fayzi's death, the stray 
leaves of the Aarhaz'^ l-adu'dr (p. 549) regarding which the curious will find a notice by 
Abu ’i-Fazl in the 3rd book of his MahlUbat. The same book contains an elegy on Fayzi s 
■death." 

of Fayzi's Xal Daman are very numerous. His Biwan, exclusive of the QasdBid, 
was lithographed at Dihii. in a.h. 1261, but has been long out of print. It ends with a 
Bul)a<d \by Fayzl), which shows that the words Diwdn4 Fmfu miitmix the td.n^, i.e„ 
A.H. 971, much too early a date, as he, was only born in 954. The % ^Alam says 

that Fayzl composed l6l books, Bada^’oni estimates his verses at 20,000, and Abu l-Fazd 
•at 50,0()0, The Atbarfidma (40th year) contains numerous extracts from Fayzis tvorks. 
Ba^ht ani says in his lUi/dz'-^ that Fayzi w'as a pupil of Khwaja 5'usayn Sana^i 

of Mashhad, and it see;ns that Abu T-Fazi has for this reason placed Sana^i ini mediately 
after Fayzl. The same writer remarks that Fayzi is in Persia often wrongly called 
Fayz7-yi iJahhim. 

'Many of the extracts given below are neither found in printed eciitions nor in MSS. 
of Fayzi’s works. 


39 
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not travel along tlie road of critical nicety— that commands me to write 
down some of Ms verses. 


Extracts from Fayzl's Qamdas (Odes) . 

L 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to tHnk of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge : human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge, 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher's stone. 

8. Man's so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can vwite, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both -eager for union with Thee; but the beginners are tattlers, and 
those that are advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of tMs hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealous}?' 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts ^ of saints ? 

14. 0 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest' 
lessness {qutruh) ^ will end in madness, 

^ strikes a dagger into the livers of thy saints, 

* My text has fitrai ; hut several MSS. of Fayp^s Qa^idas have qiitrub, which signifies, 
incipient madness, restlessness of thought. 
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15. For Mm who travels barefooted on the path towards Tliy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
{Mi, greaves).^ 

16. Conipared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor, bade me abstain from it. 


1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature is ; for thou art Mgher than heaven and 
lower than earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

3. Tliy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either hea%^enly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (lit. the 
seven planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[i.e., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
well; for thou art the philosopher’s stone 

6. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys (mMterl) ^ 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counselor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou sliouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i.e., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds hive a lancet, 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ;■ for thou pridest thyself on the 
title of “ sum total ”, and art yet but a marginal note. 

^ i.e., the terror of the mouths of dragons is e¥en a protection compared with the 
dijfficiiities on the road to the understanding, of God*s glory. 

® Literally, Hippocrates. 

^ This is a pun. M'lishtan also means Jupiter, one of the planets, ' : 
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11. If sucli be tlie ciiam of thy being, tlion haclst better die ; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mulrorar), 

12., 0 careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain • thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for niisfortiines. 

IS. If on this liunting-groimd thou woiiHst but unfold the of 
resolution, tlioii woiildst be able to catch even the plKcnix with sparrow 
feathers.^ 

14. .Do not be proud (farbih) because thou art the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist 

when it is thin ? ^ 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of th 3 ^self,. wdieii tliou seest the 
doings of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love : since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel [i.e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walldng barefooted] thou slioiildst not count 
thy steps [i.e., thou shoiildst not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the plirase 
prefer the welfare of otliers to thy own'y treat tlivself with poison 

and others with vsugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him wdiom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking .with a smile- of contempt upon worldly 
riches;— 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest ^ in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Duard thine eye well ; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jerreller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

.. . 22. ' My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy ^Yish ; fate show's no friendship. 

23. ^ There is no one that understands me ; for w'ere I understood, 


^ i.e., thou woukist perform great deeds, 

“ Froud, in Persian farbili, pr. fat. In the East the idea of pride is suggested by 
stoutness and portliness. The Pun on farbih and mv^dn cannot be translated. 

® As a h 5 rpocrite does. 

^ The next verses faJdif'iya (boastful). AH Persian poets write encomiums on 
themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander the Great. He ordered his 
friend, the philosopher Balinas, to erect in Alexandria a tower 360 yards high. A mirror 
was then placed on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter, and above 21 in circumference. 
The mirror reflected everjdhing that happened in the world, even as far as Constantinople* 
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I would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the rites 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e., my heart contains wonderful 
things] - 

25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind ; read 
it again and again ; its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind ; he thou as if thou hadst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i.e., learn from me]. 

1 . The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would iiiid that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that wliat is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring fortli what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On accoimt of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one's 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people 1 My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of my knowledge. 

Extracts from Fayzl's Gliazals. 

L Rise and ask, iti tliis auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
Sulayman.^- 

^ The iiisigiiiiicance of the aixt is often opposed to the greatness of Soloinon. Once 
when aii animals !)roiigiit Solomon their presents, the ant offered him the leg of a locnst 
as her only treasure. 
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4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

:5. Although I have buried my head in my hooch yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the 
spirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7, I am the simple Fayzi ; if you do not believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of tilings, each being received the slate of learning 
[i.e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has 
learned something from looking at me, the duties of a liaiidmaicL 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding niy broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. 0 Fayzl, thou dost not possess what people call gold ; but yet the 
alchemist laiows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the fomidatioii for a new 
one : I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the belovedd 

2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] ! 


^ The beloved has taken entire possession of the poet. He has no blood left in liiin ; 
for blood is the seat of life, and he only lives in the beloved who has taken the place 
of his blood. The close union of the lover and the beloved is well described in the following 
couplet by Khusraw : — 

y Vs- ^ 

f^>j\ tSxi y>S \f 

I have become thout and thou hast become 1, 

I am the body and thou art the souL 
Let no one henceforth $ay 

That I am distinct from thee and thou from me. 
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1. Two difficulties liave befallen me on the patt of love ; I am accused 
of bloodshedj but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak ill a place where every sigh is concealed.^ 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of politeness. 


1. Ill this world there are siveethearts wdio mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover ; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and axe yet silent.^ 


1. My travelling companions say, 0 friend, be watchful ; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly.’' 

2. I answer, “ I am not careless, but alas ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ? ” 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand.^ 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they 
made Kiizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

2. Mliat wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and 3^izr are envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess hA 


^ A sigh indicates that a man is in love ; hence if the sigh is a stranger [ie., does not 
appear], the love will remain a secret. Eastern poets frequently say that love loses its 
purity and value, if it becomes known. The triie lover bears the pangs of love, and is 
silent ; the weak lover alone betrays his secret. Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with : it pours forth its plaintive songs to the rose, it babbles the whole night, 
instead of silently fixing its eye on the beauty of the rose, and dying without a murmur. 

2 Salt is an antidote against drunkenness. “ Wine stands for beauty, “ salt for 
** wit The nightingale is in love with the rose, but sings in order to lighten its heart ; 
the birds of the meadows, however, wMch are in love with the nightingale, show a deeper 
love, as they remain silent and hide their love-grief. 

® Love is compared to robbers. The woe of love ought to be endured as a visitation 
of providence. 

^ Masih (the ** Messiah '’)'and IQiizr (Elias) tasted the water of life {ab i Wine 

also is a water of life, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who acts as cup- 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and Khizr would fight for it. 
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Ask not to know tiie components of the antidote against love : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poisonA 

For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 

I, Fayzl, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, wdio go to 
the Ka^ba ; indeed, ! am a step in advance of tlieni.^ 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along vdth Love, the caravan chief I 

2. 0, that a tlioiisand deserts were full of such unkind friends ! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.^ 


L I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I show no iiiclination to be beside myself ; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 


■1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are' anxious to see a siglit : 
they have; erected, triumphal arches with my heart -blood in the town 
of Beauty. 


1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this wmrid and the world to come. 
; , , :2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures ; for .men who really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains.^ 


^ Vide, p. 573, note 4. Fragments of diamonds when swallowed tear the liver and thus 
cause death. Hence poison mixed vsith diamond dust is sure to kill. This is the case 
with every antidote against love: it does not heal, it kills. 

^ Fayzi is ahead of Ills co-religionists, 

® The beloved boy of the poet has been carried off, Fayzi tries to console himself 
with the thought that his heart will now be free. But his jealousy is iil-concealed ; for 
he calls the people unldnd that have carried off his beloved. 

^ ^ To the true Sufi existence and non-existence are indifferent : he finds rest in 
Him, But none can find this rest unless he gives away his riches. 



Tile briglit sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my book (baya^ to the white dawn of mornd 


0 Fayzl, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than lie who can twice walk down his street ? ^ 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place ; when thou 
eomest, come with a content heart. 


Renounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy vushes. 


1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka^ba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (hapni) of the Ka^ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation ! ^ 


L Where is Love, tliat we might melt the chain of the door of the 
Ka^ba, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2, We miglit throw down this Ka^ba which Hajjaj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.*^ 


1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beautiful 
boys ? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. 0 Fayzl, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 


How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


^ Observe the pun in the text on mivad, baydz, and rnMsatvwada, 

- The street where the lovely boy lives. Can anyone walk in the street of love, 
without losing his patience ? 

^ if the ia^ba (the temple of Makkah) were pulled dowm, Islam would be pulled 
down ; for Muhammadans w'ould have no qibla left, i.e., no place where to turn the face 
in prayer. 

When a man is in love, he loses his faith, and becomes a hdfir. Thus Khiisraw sa^'s — 
Kdfir4 ^ishqam, mam musalnmm darkdr nM, etc., “ I am in love and have become an 
infidel — what do I want %vith Islam ? ” So Ta 5 "zi is in love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would make holy furniture into idols, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple. 
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ZulayMia ? It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slaiideiei’s had been cut instead of their handsd 


I cannot show nngratef illness to Lotc, Has lie not overwhelmed me 
with — sadness and sadness ? 


, I caimot iiiiderstaiid the juggler trick which love performed : it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of my 
eye into the large space of my heart, and mj" heart cannot contain it. 


Flee-j iate is the raiser of battle-fields-; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) *Miold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents)/’ ^ 


My intention is not to leave mv comrades behind. Wiiat shall I do 
with tliose wliose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
onwards, '? 


This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pa.ss by ; 
Thou receivedst no blessing from, my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The 'tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own '? 


L 0 Fayzi, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


^ When Ziilayl^a, wife of Potiphar, had fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she became 
the talk of the whole town. To take revenge, she invited the women ’cvlio had spoken ill 
of her to a feast, and laid a sharp knife at the side of each plate. While the women w’ere 
eating, she summoned Yusuf. They saw his beauty and exclaimed, JId huw^ basar^'^^^” 
Heis no man (but an angel) \ *' and they suddenly grew so incontinent, that from hist they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives which Zulavkha had placed before them. 

2 Fate leads you into danger (love) ; avoid it, you cannot expect help from your 
friends, they merely give you useless advice. 

You may hold (the jug) crooked, but do not spill (the contents) is a proverb, 
and expressed that A allows B to do what he wishes to do, but adds a condition which B 
cannot fulfil. The friends tell Fayzi that he may fail in love, but they will not let him have 
the boy. ■ . . 
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2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their poems, on the 
door of the temple of .Makkah, I. will hang mj love story on^ the vault of 
heaven. 


L 0 cupbearer Time, cease- doing battle! Akbar’s glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine : 

2. .Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 

w.ho command respect, as is done by fate ; ■ 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain, the fire of 

foolhardiness on the field of battle ; ■ . 

4. ' Nor that shameiess . mfine which cruelly and ■ haughtily delivers 
reason, over to 'the Turk of passion; . 

5. Nor .that fiery wine the heat 'of which,- as love-drunken 'eyes well 
.know., melts the bottles , (the heart.s of men) 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repent lier juggling tricks (i.e., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquislies fate) : 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which. . cleanses the contemplative ' mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 


Ill the assembly of the day: of resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the Ka^ba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches.^ 


1. Behold the garb of Fayzfs magnanimity ! Angels have mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. .. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have, seen is Fayzfs heart : it is at 

once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. ■ ■ / ■ 


The look of the beloved has done to Payzi what no mortal enemy 
would have done. 


^ Tile sins of Tslam are as worthless as the dust of Christianity. On the day of resnrrec- 
tion, both Muhammadans and Christians will see the vanity of their religious doctrines. 
Men hght about religion on earth ; in heaven they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion, the worship of Cod’s Spirit. 
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1. The travellers who, go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howd,as ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of 
this ocean (love). 

2. Wallc on, Fayzl, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal ; 
for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing ; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
a precious Jewel ? 

1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love '? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [i.e., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.^ 


1. If Layli^ had had no desire to be -with Majniin, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
circumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Makkah] 1 ^ 

3. liove has robbed Fayzi of his patience, Ms understanding, and 
his sense ; behold, what this liighway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 


When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 

^ A lover has no patience ; hence he tears the collar of his coat. 

® Each man shows in Hs own peculiar way that he is in love. Layli rode about in a 
restless way ; some people show their love in undergoing the fatigues of a pilgrimage to- 
Makkah ; I worship idols. 
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1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs^ of the last 

thirty days. 

2. Take Fayzrs Diwaii to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
a ' free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 

1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave,, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know ,Fay#’s ^ end from his beginning : without an equal 
he goes from the world,, and without an equal he rises. 

0 Love, do not destroy the Ka^ba ; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Exiractsfrom the Ruba^ls. 

He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we caUzufimun 
[possessor of the sciences], and oxir guide on the path of religion. 

Althoiigli kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of Gocf s light. How then can we call him. a shadow ? 


He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night' to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at iiiglit the sun rising 
in his dream. 


If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 

^ The feast, after the thirty days o! fasting in the month Eaniazan. 

Tayzl, like a bad Ihiliaminadan, has not fasted, and now intends to drink wine (which is 
forbidden), and tluis make up for his neglect. 

2 Done by me by not having fasted. 

^ Fayzi means the heart. 

^ A similar verse is astTibed by the author of the 3Iir-^al to the poet Yahya 

of Iviishan, wlio, during the reign of Shahjahan was occupied with' a poetical paraphrase 
of the PMUhakna-ma. 

<0 b ji j 

If I call thee, o king of Islam one without equal Uis but rip/ii. 

i require neither proof nor verse for this statement. 

Thou art the shadow of God, and like dwylight ; 

It is clear that no one has hw shadows. 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee— see Akbar, 
and you see 6odd 

0 king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon niy taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart, give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 

hTo friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaweii is the bell from which the seven metals. come,. and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.^ 

In polite society they are silent; in secret con versation they are 
screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surma-sellers.'^ 


Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and. jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book.^ 


0 Fayzl, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.^ 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


0 Fayzf, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


^ Thisi is a strong apotheosis, and reminds one of similar expressiom used by the 
poets of imperial Rome. 

*** Kings receive a light immediately from God ; t’fde p. Ill of Abu l-Ka^irs Preface, 

® MuhraM, pL of muhm, according to the Bahar-i ^JAjam, the metal ball which was 
dropped, at the end of every hour, into a large metal cup made of haft josh (a mixture of 
seven metals), to indicate the time. The metal cups are said to have been in use at the 
courts of the ancient kings of Persia, 

^ Lovers are silent in polite society. is the well-known preparation of lead 

or antimony, which is applied to eyes to give them lustre. 

5 The disciples of Akbar's divine faith have burnt the Qur<?an. They are different from 
the the learned of the age, 

® Articles to be conveyed away are placed before the door immediately before the 
inmates travel away. Payzi wishes to leave the house of his old nature. 
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A pair of glass spectacles avails notMng, notMiig. Cut oS a piece from 
thy heart/ and put it on thine eye. ' 


A sigh is a jsepliyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds. ^ 


0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave the body, as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it is kmlita.^ 


0 Fayzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 


What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

I am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed that throws, 
himself on me. 


To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs ; I am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist ; for I am at. 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before I and thou were thought of, our free wiE was taken from our 
hands. 

Be Vvdthout cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before land thou were made. ' . " 

He held the ojfhce of a magistrate ^ and turned to poetry. He made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


^ For thy heart is pure and transparent. 

2 Solomon understood the langnage of the birds. 

3 Eitshta, pr. killed, is prei>ared quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. The lover 
must die before he can find rest. 

^ My text has arbabi, Arbab is the plural of rabb, and is used in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of halantar, or rish-safM, the head man of a place. Germ. Avatiimim.; hence 
arbdbi, the office of a magistrate. 
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2. ^waja Hasayn Sana^^i of MashliacI^ 

,1. My . speecli is tli,e mornmg of sincere men ; my tongue is tlie 
sword of tlie morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words tliat the Eitlf' Irqmls is the nurse of 
the Maryam of iny hand [composition].- 

3. It ivS sufficient that my pen lias made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pieii is my world.. 

4. In short,, words exist in tliis world of brief dmation, and my words 
.are taken .from them., 

^ 0. .Ko one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which, iiii'mbers among those whom I have slain.. 

When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold, up a mirror to this. strange idol, his own figure does not 
:.appear to his eye, as something known to him.^* 

3.. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looki.ng-glass,a person standing 
before it would see his own face wdth the head turned backwards.*^ 

4.. If,, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water accord.ing 
to an 'a..greement.iiiade with thee [0 miser], no more grain w’ould ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


■ ,1.. A sorroiv which reminds lovers of the convers.ation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

^ The author of the Atmhhada ^ji xi.zar says that KhwSja Hiisayn was the son of 
Vinayat Mirza, and was in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza Bafawi. But in his own 
Biwan he is said to descrih© himself as the son of Clhiyas^ ’d-I)In Muhammad of Mashhad, 
and the of the Atashkada is a bad reading for 

Regarding his poems the same author says, ** either no one understands tiie meaning 
of his verses, or his verses have no meaning ” critical remark %vhieh Abu ’I-Fazl’s 
extracts conhrni. Neither does Bada^'on! (Ill, 208) think much of his verses, though he 
does^not deny him poetical genius. The TaMqdt again praises his poems. The Mir^di^>' 
says that he was in the service of IbraMm Mirza, son of Shah Tahnulsp. On 
the accession of Shah<?Isma9iin, SanaiJipresented an ode, butlsma<?n was oSended, as the 
poem did not mention his name, and accused the poet of having originally written it in 
honour of Ibrahim Mirza. Sana®'! fled to Hindustan, and was well received at court. He 
died at Labor in a.h. 1000. His Biwan Sikandarnama, and Saqinama, are well Imown.” 
Sprenger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that he died in 996. Tliei/a^chtir-i estates 

that his bones were taken to Mashhad by his relation Mirza Baqir, son of Mir Arabshah. 
It was mentioned on p. 619, note 5, that Fay?i looked upon him as his teacher. 

2 'hqiids, the spirit of holiness. Maryam, the Virgin Mary. 

® So strange is the boy whom I love. 

* This Verse is unintelligible to me. 
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2. I exposed tlie prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run awayd 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.^ 

0 sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar ; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ? ^ 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying^ ... 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue.' 

my foot takes me to the Ka^ba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sana^'i’s dust scatters to the vdnds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. Huzni of Ispahan. 

He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead.^ 

1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place — and, gracious 
God ! if I do not find sorro-w, I find desires. 

2. ZulayMia stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 

that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
[yiisuf] dwelled. ■■■ . . 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 

^ Or we may read hirczam instead of ginzamr when the meaning would be, ‘‘the 
}uintsmaii has given me quarter on account of the leanness arising from my moulting.’’ 
[This second reading is too far fetched and for practical reason may be dismissed — P.] 

2 There are four verses after this in my text edition, which are unintelligible to me. 

® The poet has no strength left in him to raise his hand to his collar. Viie p. 630, 
note 1. 

* The remaining hemistich is not dear. 

^ The Tabaqat calls him Mxr Huzni, and says he left Persia with the intention of paying 
his respects at court, but died on his way to India. His verses are pretty. The Atashhada 
(p. 101 of the Calcutta edition) says he %vas born in Junabud, and was a merchant. The 
i/o// says he was pupil of Qasim-i Kahi (the next poet). 
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GabrieFs wing -woiilci droop, if he bad to fly along tlie road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr.. 

l^diether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman.^ 

1. Last night my mo.ist eye caught fire the warmth of my heart ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to sho^v you the way 
to me. 

2. The power of thy heauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 

0 Huznf, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 


Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a witliered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but Iluzm, what is smoke like ? ” 

I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be oS ; what dost thou know’- of the value of such a 
captivity ! 

To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded Huzm was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 

4. ftasim-i Kahi.^ 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people w^ho 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 

^ Ayaz was a slaye of Mafiniud of Ghazni, and is proverbial in the East forfaitbfulnoss. 
There are several Maenawis entitled Mahmud o Ayaz. 

® Kohl, “ grassy/* is his ta^allus* Bada^om (III, 172) says that Ms verses are crude 
and the ideas stolen from others ; but yet his poems are not without merit. He %vas w'ell 
read in the exegesis of the Qur^an, in astronomy, mysticism, and the sciences wMch go by 
the name of kaldm ; he wrote on music, and was clever in tdnMis and riddles. He had 
visited several ShaylAs of renown, among them the gi*eat poet Jami (died a.h, 899). 
But he was a free-thinker and was fond of the company of wandering faqirs, prostitutes, 
and sodomites. “ He also loved dogs, a habit which he may have contracted from FayzL" 
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own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of Ms Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples and often foretold future events. 


A low-minded man must be he who can lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to God's throne. 


If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizrd 


lYherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at 


1. MTien I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


iCaiu wrote a Blasnawl, entitled gul-afakdn, a reply on jaivdb, to tiie Bos tan, and completed 
a dtwdii. An ode of liis is mentioned in praise of Humayun and the Astrolabe. 

He is said to have died at the advanced age of 120 years. 

The AiashkadU’-yi Azar (Calcutta edition, p. 250) calls him “ Mrza Abii 'I-Qasim of 
Kabul ”, and says tliat he was born in Turkistan, and brought up in Kabul. One of his 
ancestors paid his Tespects to Timur, accompanied the army of that conqueror, and 
settled at last in Turkistan. Kahi was well received by Humayun. 

The same work calls him a GuUstdna Bayyid — a term not known to me. Hence, instead 
of “ Mlrza ” we should read “ Mir ”. 

The Haft Iqllm has a lengthy note on Kahi. Amin of Bay (p. 512) says that Kahfs 
name is Sayjdd Xajmii 'd-Diii Muhammad, his kunya being Abu 1-Qasim, When fifteen 
years old, he visited Jami, and afterwards H^himi of Mrman, who was called Shah 
Jahangir. He went via Bhakkar to Hindustan. Whatever he did, appeared awkward to 
others. Though well read, he was a pugilist, and would not mind fighting ten or even twenty 
at a time, and yet be victorious. Ko one excelled him in running. He followed no creed 
or doctrine, but did as the i^wajas do, w'hose formula is ‘‘ Iwsh dar damy nazar bar 
qudam, J^ahvat dar anjuinaji, safar dar waianf* Be careful in your speech; look 
where you set the foot ; withdraw from society ; travel when you are at home,” He w’as 
liberal to a fault, and squandered what he got. For an ode in praise of Akbar, in every 
verse of %vhich the word/fl, or elephant, was to occur (Abu i-Fazl has given three verses 
of it), Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, and gave orders that he should get a present 
of one thousand rupees as often as he should come to court. He did not like this, and 
never went to court again. He lived long at Banaras, as he ■was fond of Bahadur Khan 
(No. 22), Subsequently, he lived at Agra, where he died. His grave was near 
the gate— my MS. calls it b {^)* He died on the 2nd Bahi<? II, 988. Fay^i’s 

tarildi fRiibaqi metre) ; — 

^ cJk* LZiMj 

^ lii \tsa 

gives 2nd B.abi<r II, 978, unless w^e read for ^*34. Mawlana Qasim of BuMiara, a 
pupil of Kalu exjiressed the tdnkh by the words : — 

Miiila Qasim-i Kahi died,” which' gives 988. Tide also Iqbdlndma-yi AaMngm, 
p. 5 ; and above, p. 219. :/ 

Abu l-Fazl calls liim MHydn KdlL Miyankal (vide p. 615) is the name of the Mils 
between Samarqand and Bukhara. , 

^ A7»gr is the '' Wandering Jew ” of the East. 

^ A verse often quoted to this day in India. 
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2., Wlierever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my head, unless 
i see my guide above nij head, 

3. The elephant taming king is Jalal^ ’d-Din M/uhamniad Akbar, he 
who bestows .golden elephants upon his poets. 


1. 0 friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. .Never che,rish a tlioiiglit of which thou oiightest to be aslianied, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon. 

5. Ghazali of Mashhad.^ 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the Sufis. 

I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared— the awful 
night had not yet passed away — I fell again asleepA 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
apeak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 


Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone ; for this is blameworthy. 


^ Badd^om (III, 170) says that Ojhazali lied from Iran to the Bakhin, becaiise people 
wished to Mil him for his heretical opiaioos. He was called b\^ Khan Zaman (No. 13, 
p. 336) to Jannpur, where he lived for a long time. He afterwards went to court, and was 
much liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him the title of Malik^ 'ah-Shu^ard, 
He accompanied the emperor In the Oujrat war, and died suddenly on the 27th 
Bajab, 980, At Akbar's orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near Ahmadabad. Fayzi's 
clever taril^ on his death is ^ “ the year 980/' At his death he left 

a fortune of 20 lacs of rupees. 

The Mir^dt V-<^Alam mentions tw'O books wrritten by him, entitled Asrdr4 2Iaktum 
a.nd RashakdP>‘ 'l-hayat, to which the Haji IqUm adds a third, the 'l-Kdyndt, 

BoM^onl and the Mir^dt estimate his verses at 40 to 60,000 ; the Haft Iqlim at 70,000 ; 
the Tabaqat AIcban, at 100,000. The Atashkada-yi Azar (p. 122) says that he wTote 
sixteen books containing 4,000 verses, and that he fied from Persia during the reign of 
Tahm^p-i Safawi. Vide Sprenger's Catalogue, pp. 61, 141, where particulars w'-iii be 
found regarding (Uiazaifs works. Sprenger calls him Ohazzdlt, an unusual form, even if 
the metre of some of his ^azals should prove the double s. 

Badd^om relates a story that Khan Zaman sent him one thousand rupees to the 
Bakhin with a couplet, for which vide Bad, III, 170, where the aar4 kkad refers to the ^in 
<Ghazdll*$ name, because ^stands for 1,000. 

The Haft Iqlim mentions another Ghazall. 

* This is to be understood in a mystic sense. Badd^oni (HI, 171) says that he had 
not found this verse in Ghazali’s Biwan. 
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1* 0 GhazalL I slum a friend who pronounces my actions to be goody 
though they are bad, 

2. I Mice a simple friend^ who holds my faults like a looking-glass 
before my face. 

1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- 
logical tree is required. 

2. For such a thing as love is, a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous — he must possess decorum. 


1. The king says, ''My cash is my treasure,’’ The Sufi says, "My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff.” 

2. The lover says, " My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart 
alone know what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ka^^ba, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka^ba is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ^Urfi of Shiraz.^ 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 

^ The JXa^ufir^i Ealnml (MS. As. Soc. Bengal, p, 537) says that ^XJrfis name was 
Khwaia Sayyidi Muhammad. Theia^aZfe <rUrfi has a reference to the occupation 

of his father, who as Darogha to the Magistrate of Shirass had to look after ^ Urfi 

ir.atters. He wxnt by sea to the Bakhin, where, according to the Haft Iqlvm Ms taient 
was not recognized ; he therefore went to Fathpiir Sikri, where Hakim <?Abu 'i-Fati,i 
of Giian (No. 112) took an interest in him. When the 5^kim died, <?UrfI became 
an attendant on Abd‘‘ ’r-Eabiia Khan Khanan, and was also introduced at court. He 
died at Labor, in Shawwai, A.H. 999, according to the Hafl IqUm and several MSS. of the 
Tabaqdt , of dysentery ( is-hdl) , He bequeathed his papers to Ms patron, in all about 14,000 
verses, which at the Khan Khanfin s order "were arranged by Siraja of Isfahan. He was 
at Ills death only thirty-six years old. The body was nearly thirty years later taken 
awa^’ by the poet Sabir of Isfahan and buried in holy ground at Najaf (Bar^usli). 
His Variy death, in accordance -with an idea still current in the East, was ascribed to the 
abiise he had heaped on the ancients ; hence also the tdnM of his death — 

“ <^Urfi, thou didst die young."" The first edition of his poetical works contained 26 
Qasidas, 270 Gbazals, 700 Qityas and Ruba<Us ; vide also Sprenger s Catalogue, p. 529. 

The Tazkira by <iAli QuI! Khan-i DagMstan! calls <HJrfI Jamal^^ <;d-I)in, and says that 
he was much liked by Prince Salim towards whom <?Brfi['s attachment was of a criminal 
nature, and that he had been poisoned by people that envied him. 

qUrfi was a man of high talent ; but he was disliked for Ms vanity. Badd^ont says 
(HI, 285), “ His poems sell in all bazaars, unlike those of Fay?i, who spent the revenue of 
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Cling to the liem of a heart which saddens at, the plaintive, voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows sometliing. 


If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirab.le that even a doubtfiii mention 
of it creates envy. 

He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmi.n remains notwithstanding the appeara,nce of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban's fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


L It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Eemain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent ; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean's centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange wmys of* *^Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


his j%ir in getting copies made of his verses ; but yet no one hada cop.y of them, unless 
it was a present made by Payzi/* Hakim Haziq {inde undcir 205) preferred qUrfi’s ghazals 
to his odes. His Masnawi, Mdjma^^ %Akbdr, is often wrongly called 1-Afkdr, 

One day called on Fayzi» whom he found surrounded by his dogs, and asked 
him to tell Mm the names of ‘ * the well-bred children of Ms family Payzi replied, Their 
names are ^urfi ” (i.e., well known). Mnbdrak (God bless us), rejoined QUrfi, to the 
intense disgust of Hayzi, whose father's name was Mubarak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 126) states on the authority of the Tazkira Hainesha-Bahar 
that <;UrS's name was ]^waja Saydi (^<^), a mistake'for Smjyidi. The Atashkada also 
gives the name only half correctly, Say^dd Muhammad* Taqfs note (loe. cit., p. 37) is 
wrong in the dates. 

There exist several lithographs of <;Urfi's Odes, The Calcutta printed edition of 
A.H. 1264 contains a Commentary by Abmad ihn-i ^Abd*^ 'r-BaMm (author of the Arabic 
Dictionary Muntahal Arab) of Safipur. 
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No one lias yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


0 live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 

Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may burn thee. 


If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. 


^Urfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 


My heart is sinking as the colour on ZalylAa's cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market lilce the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 


1. On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaykh and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. O thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bxmdle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 


1. 0 for what reason is thy heart so Joyful 1 Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas ! thou losest even that which thou leavest behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? 



7, MayH of Hirat. 

His name was Mirza He was of Tiirkisb extraction, and lived 

ill tlie society of gay people. 

Since I have become famous through my love, I slmn all whom I see ; 
for I am, afraid le.st my going to anyone might put thee into h,is thoughts. 

I die and feel pity fo.r such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast do.iie to me* 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate — 
God forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation 1 


' Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers ; for , thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 


When thou hiddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it be so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand ! 0 enemy, let me have him (the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore 
him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, This is the punishment of him ivho puts confidence in his 
patience.’^ 


^ The Nafa^'is mentions 979 and Taqi 9S3, aa the year in which Mayli came to India 
(Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). The Aiaahhtda says, he was brought up in Mashhad. 
Accordiiig to DaghistanI, he belonged to the Jaiayr clan, lived under Tahmasp, and was 
in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, after whose death he went to India. The Tabaqdt-i 
Akbari says that he was in the service of Nawrang Khan (pp. 334, 528) ,* and Badd^ojil 
adds that his patron for some suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. He was in Malwa 
when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry j the author of the Atashkada says that he was one 
of his favourite poets. 
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1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything; for every 
one of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 

8, Ja^^far Beg of Qazwin. 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled. From 
his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Khan, and was admitted 
as a disciple of Ms Majesty.^ ■ . 

I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart wuth the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for I have patched 
up my torn, torn heart. 

It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 

I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange. , . 

He came and made me confused ; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 

As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1 . Dost thou show me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

^ His biography was given above, No. 98. Vide also Iqbdlnama-yi JaJiangin, 
p. 5 ; Dabistdn, p. 387, His takhaUus was Ja<;far, as may be seenfrom Abu 'l-Fazl 's extracts. 

The Masnawi by Ja^Tfar mentioned by Sprenger "(Catalogue, p. 444) may belong to 
Mirza Zayn« l-<;Abi(Uh, regarding whom tnde &hoYe, p. 453, and Sprenger, loc. cit., p. 120, 
where for 1212 read A.H. 1021. ■■ 
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■2. Ja^far came to-day so broken-liearted to tliy bouse, that tke hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing Ms extraordinary condition. 

1, Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

■ 2. Ja^far has foiiiid the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no. more rise to his feet. 


The, morning zephw, I .tliink, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan.^ 


A nei? rose must have opened out in the garden ; .for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwaja Husayn of Marw.^ 

He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Hiimayun, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 


1. The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen, 

10. Hayati of Gilan.® 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house ; correctness 
and equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him 
united ; he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 

^ Jacob had become blind from weeping over the loss of Joseph, One day he smelled 
the scent of J oseph s coat, which a messenger was bringing to Egypt, lyhen the coat was 
applied to his eyes, he recovered his sight. 

® l-Chwaia Hiisa%m was a pupil of Ma\vlana ’d-Bin Ibrahim and the renowned 

Ibn Hajar of Makkah (Baft Iqllm), Abfi ’UFazrs remark that he sold his encomiums at a 
high price seems to refer to Hasayn s Odes on the birth of Jahangir and Prince Murad, 
given in full by Badd^om (11, pp. 120, 132) for which the Khwaja got two lacs of tankas. 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich is a chronogram. 

3 The Ma^dmr-i Rahtmi says that Miilla Ilayati was born at Rasht in Gilan and 
belonged to the ddmlzadagdn , i.e., common people of the place. To better his circum- 
stances, he went to India, 'was introduced by 5aldm Abu '1-Path-i Gilani (No. 112) 
at Court, got a jagir, and -H’as liked by Akbar. He joined the Khan Khanan in the Bahkin 
wars, and remained in his service, living cliieiiy at Burhanpur where he built a villa and 
a mosque, which, according to the Mir^dP‘‘ H-<^Alam was called Masjid-i MuUd Haydtl, 
He was still alive in 1024, when the Ma^dnr-i was composed. 

The Tabaqdt and JBadd^oni praise his poems, and say that he belonged to the ahl-i 
ydrdn-i dardmanddn, i.e., he was a man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger (Catalogue, 
p, 68) translates this, “ He was a friend of Bardmand.” 
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1. Wienever you speak, watck yourself; repentance follows every 
word wMch gladdens no, heart. 

2. Yon do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 


A love-sick man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 


Whatever yon see is, in some "way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been waylaid. 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred tliread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other’s enemies ; 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let every tliorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everjrthing, even if it were a scent 
in the house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me — mad from shame, and 
dejected from baseness.” 

Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


L I suffer thy cruelties and die ; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box.^ 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken- 
ness 'have to-day a good omen. . 


^ Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet. 
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1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, tlie desire to nieet^ 
liim is .^followed by bloody tears, 

, ,, 2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaiiiiiig 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 

,1. I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss ; I, 
.neither cherish the old grief, .nor do I possess a new thought, 

2. If I am not the waili.ng nightmgale, there is yet this excellence 
.left, I am the moth and am pledged to the iame.^. 


1.. I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I' am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2, Pe,rhaps I may go a step back to myself ; it is a long time that 
I .have been waiting for myself. 

11. SMkebI of Ispahan. 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with clironology 
and . the ordinary sciences ; . and the purity , of his nature led lii.m to 
philosophical independence.^ ' 


I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive; 
I had no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


^ The love of the moth for the. candle seems to he a very ancient idea. Psalm xxxix, 
11, Thourebukest man and cansest his delight to vanish as the moth vanishes in its delight, 
viz,, the hre, where the word Khaniod seems to have been purposely chosen to allude to 
the love of the moth. The passage in Sa^’dl’s preface to the Guiistiin : — 

The lovers are killed by the beloved, no voice rises from the killed ones ” — is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

^ The Ma^anir-i ssys that Miillii Shikebiwas the son of Zahir^ 'd-Din ^JAbd'^ '11a li 

Imaiiu of Isfahan. He studied under Amir Taqiyw 'd-Din Mubainmad of Shiraz, but left 
his native town for Hirat when young, and became acquainted 'with the poets Sana^'I, 
Mayli, and Wall Dasht BayazL When he was well known as a poet, he returned for a 
short time to Shiraz, after "which he went to India, and berfame the constant attendant 
of the Khan Khanan. 

The %^Alani says that later he fell out with his patron, and went from the 

Dakhin to Agra, where Maha'bat Khan introduced him at court. He asked for permission 
to return to Iran ; but Jahangir would not let him go, and appointed him Sadr of Dihll. 
He died there at the age of sixty -seven, in 1023, the tarikh of his death being 
Another Chronogram, gives only 1022. Eor his Saqinama, <?Abd« ’r-Ral.um 

gave him 18,000, or, according to the Hafi Iqllm, 10,000 rupees as a present. He wrote 
several other poems in praise of his patron. The Ma^adr'^ *1-Uma7a mentioirs a Masnawl 
on the conquest of Thatha (a.h. 999-1000), for which Jam Beg and 'r- Rahim 

gave him one thousand Ashrafis. I do not know whether this Masnawn is the same as the 
Masnawi written by Shikebx in the Khusraw Shirin metre. [The As. Soe. of Bengal ha.s 
a MS. of the Kulliyaid Sandhi in Sfaikebfs handwriting. — B.] 
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Grief, not mirtli, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 


On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay 
away from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 

0 God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world ! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 


Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep ofi had omens, 
I sit over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue.^ 


I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did 
not leave my being. I severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 


1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me, 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred tow’ards me — ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in w^hich thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love ; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 


1. Happy are w’e if come to thee, through thee ; liire blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2, Increase thy cruelties till the tenacioixsness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 


1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice— you take them up, in 
order to throw them down again. 


^ SipmuL People even nowadays put the seeds of wdld rue on heated iron plates. 
The smoke is said to drive away evil spirits. Yid^ p. 146, note 1, 
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12. Anlsi Shamit.^ 

His leal name is Yol Qiilf. He is a man of a happy heart and of pure 
mamiers ; lie is brave and sincere. 

In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments.'^. 


It, is possible ,to travel along this road, even when one iightni,ng only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 


If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 

1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his hfe from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant ? 


1, The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk 
from reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid 
of the point. 


^ The 3Ia^dsir~i says that Yol QuH Beg belonged to the distinguished clan 

of the Shamlu Turkmans. He was a good soldier, and served as librarian to «lAli Qu!i 
Khan Shamlu, the Persian governor of Hirat, where he made the acquaintance of Shi kebi 
and Maliwi. He wrote at first under the takhaUns of JaM ; but the Persian prince Sultan 
Ibrahim Mirza gave him the name of Anisi, under which he is known in literature. When 
Hirat was conquered by ^Abd« llah Klian. king of Turkistan and Mawara n-nalir, 
Anisi was captured by an Uzbak soldier and carried off to Mawara hi-nahr. He then 
went to India, and entered the service of Mirza <?Abd“ 'r-Rahim Khan Khanan. who made 
him his Mir ^Arz, and later his Mir BaWishi. He distinguished liimvself by his intrepidity 
in the war with Suhayl-i Habshi (p. 356). His military duties allowed him little leisure 
for poetry. He died at Burhanpur in 1014. There exists a Masnawi by him in the Khusraw- 
Shirxn metre, also a Diwan, and several Qasidas in praise of the Klian Khanan. 

The Calcutta edition of the (p. 19) calls him wrongly qAli QuH Beg, 

and his Hirat patron qAii Naqi Khan, after whose death he is said to have gone to India. 

^ i.e., our garments are always tucked up (Arab, tctshmir)^ as Orientals do when walking 
quickly. A lover finds no rest. 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances ! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from 
singing. 

Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 

Anisf drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of the goblet. 

1. I am intoxicated %rith love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. "^^diether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me ! . 


1. I went away, in order to wallc a few steps on the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. I will spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1 . 0 heart, beware ! 0 heart, beware ! Thus should it be ; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve.^ 

2. 0 that I could but once catch a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 

13. MazM of Nishapur.^ 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man ; but he also devises plans 
for the architecture of the heart. 


Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me ; I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart-, or grieve for him. 


1 The heart shoukl not ask, bnt patiently love. 

® Muhammad H.usa\m Xa7M of Xishapur left his home for lCashan, where he engaged 
in poetical contests ()kus}td<iam) with several poets, as Tahmi, Hatim, etc. He then 
went to India, where he found a patron in MrzaXAbdtt r-Rabnxin IChan Khanan. In 
1012, he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to have become very 
pious. On his return to India, he lived at Abmadabad in Gnjrat, where he died in 1022. 
The Tnzuk (p. 01) says : — “ I [Jahangir] had called Kaziri of Nishapur to court. He is 
well known for his poems and poetical genius, and lives [end of 1010] in Oujrat w'here he 
is a merchant. He now^ came and presented me with an encomium In imitation of a Qasida 
by Anwari. J gave him one thousand rupees, a horse, and a dress of honour." The 
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If., thou clestroyest the ware of my heart, the. loss is for .once ; 'whilst 
to me .it would he the loss of world and faith.. 


If thou wilt not put, my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful bo,y] favours me, .not from 
love ;■ I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


' It is' a generation that I have been girding my w^aist in thy service, 
and what am I wnrth ? I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
I put on the badge (the tliread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, NazM, be silent ! Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consisiB in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


Like a watch-dog I he at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar and thinly of chasing him, not of watching Mm. 


JRalihni says that Naziri was a skilful goldsmith ; and that he died, after having 
seen his patron in Agra in 1022 at AlimadabM, where he lies buried in a mosque which 
he had built near his house. According to the Mir*ai^ he gave what he had to 

his friends and the poor. How esteemed he w'as as a poet may be seen from a couplet 
by the great Persian poet Sayib, quoted by Daghistani : — 

O Sayib, what dost thou thinh ? Oanst thou become like NazM ? 

Urf t even does 7wt approach Na^tn in genius* 

The TariMi of Naziri’s death liesin the hemistich ** Az dunyd raft Hassan^ ’Z- dh ! ’ ' 

The Hassan of Persia has gone from this world, alas ! '' — in allusion to the famous 
, Arabian poet Hassan. This gives a.h. 1022 ; the other tarihh, given by Daghistani, 
fTiarkiZ’i ddf’ira-yi bazm kujd mt, “ where is the centre of the circle of conviviality/* only 
gives 1021, unless we count the hamzah in as one^ which is occasionally 'done in 
tdrzjchs. Da^istani also mentions a poet Sawadi of Gujrat, a pious man, wdio was in 
Haziri s service. On the death of his master, he guarded his tomb, and died in a.h. 1031. 
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1. Fiom carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the pirrity 
of which Ka^ba swore, into a Farangi Church. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
a road. 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 

14. Barwish Bahramd 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bay at tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced 
the world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it ; I have been sitting in the bazaar of ignominy [love], to see 
what would come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits ; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it, 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will 
come of it. 

15. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Kashmir.^ 

His name is Shay^ Ya^qiib. He is well acquainted with all branches 
•of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn ^Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with’^many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shay^ Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 

^ Bahram's taMaUns is water-carrier. This occupation is often chosen by 

those who are favoured with a sight of the Prophet Khizr fEiias). Khizr generally appears 
as an old man dressed in green (in allusion to the meaning of the name in Arabic or to 
his functions as spring deity). 

The Bayat tribe is a Tarldsh tribe scattered over Azarbayjan, Erivan, Tihran, Ears, 
and Xishapur. 

Bahram is worshipped as a saint. His mausoleum is in Bardwan near Calcutta. 
Regarding the poet himself and the legends connected with him, vide my “ Arabic and 
Persian Inscriptions/' Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, pt, i, pp. 251 to 255. 

2 ShaylA Husayn of j^warazm, teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad A<?zam 

Haji, and died in Syria in 956 or 958. 

Shayl^ Ya<Tqub also studied in Makkah foraloi^time under the renowned Ibn Hajar, 
the great teacher of the Hadis, and then came to India, where he was held in high esteem 

. .41 : 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
. heart .itself ; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 

The weakness of the boy has brought the love-sick man into, a strange 
.position ; from weakness lie can no longer bear the weight of recovery, 

16. SabiH, the Chaghtai^ 

. He was. born in Kabul Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir 
Khusraw, when the shi.niiig figure of an old man with a staff in Ms hand 
awoke him and ordered iiiin to compose a poem. As he had no power of 
doing so, he took the whole for a Msion, and lay down in another place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following : — 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.^ 


My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents.^ 


L I have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, wdll leave a trace behind. 

2, Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk imder its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state 1 


as a learned man and a poet. He was liked by Hnmayfm and by Akbar, and was an 
intimate friend of the historian Bada^’oni. His death took place on the 12th Zl Qa<?da, 
1003, and Bada^'oni found m iarlMi the words Shai^Mtiunmm bud^, “ he was the ShaylA 
of nations.'' A complete KJmmsa, a treatise on the Mn^ammd, or riddle, and numerous 
Sufistic JEluba^Is with a commentary, are said to have been written by him. A short time 
before his death, he had nearly finished a large commentary to the Qur'^dn, and had 
just received permission from Akbar to return to Kashmir, when he died. VUe above, 
p. 191, and under the poets. 

His tahJiallus is variously given as sayrnfi and mrfL The latter seems the correct 
form, to judge from the meWe of one of his verses preserved by Bada^oni (III, 148). 
Both w'ords occur as tdMmllus ; thus there was a Qazi »Sayrafi, encomiast of Biruz: 
Shah. Vide also poet No. 21. 

^ Sabuhi means a man that drinks wine in the morning ", The real name of the 
poet is not given in the Taziras to which I have access. Bada^'oni says that he lived an 
easy, unrestrained life ; and the Mir<iaP<- calls him a rind (profligate). He died 

at Agra in 973, and Tayzi found as tdrijdi the words jljs- ^ “ Sabuhi, the wine- 

bibber." Daghistani says, he was from Samarkand, and the "Aimkhada calls him Badaldi- 
shani ", but says that he is loiown as Hnrawl, m from Hirat. 

^ The verse, notwithstanding the vision, is stolen; vide Badu^om, III, ISO, under 
Atashi. 

s If this verse, too, was uttered at the time he had the vision, he stole thought and 
words from Asafi, Jaml's pupil, who has a verse : — 
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( 17. MiisMqi of Biildiara> 

I I went to Ms street, and wMlst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
I the foot of my heart. Thanirs be to God that I have now a reason for 
f staying in it ! 

I 

1, Hindustan is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sngar-seEers. 

\ 2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chlra 

- and the faJcaucMya.^ 

18. SaHhi.3 

His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam^ 
E-Mulk of Tiis. 

Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand [i.e., if I had the opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces. 

There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief ! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 

1 Badiihmt {III, 32S) says that he was originally from Marw, and came twice to India. 
For his Qamlas, some called him the Salman of the age " ; and Bagiiistam says that 
under <?Abd‘i ’llah Khan he was Malik 'sh-shimra. According to the Haft Iqllm, he was 
born and died at Bukharil. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 508) says, he was bom in 945, and his 
second Diwan was collected in 983. From the Akbarndma (Lucknow edition, III, p, 203) 
we see that Mushfiql was presented to Akbar at Pak Patan in the end of 985. He died in 
994 (Viimbery s Bokhara, p. 301), 

2 This verse is a parody on the welhknown Ghazal, which Hafiz sent from Shiraz 
to Sultan Ohiyas of Bengal (Metre Muzari). 

The parrots of Ind will learn to enjoy sweets^ 

When this Persian sv^ar (the poem) reaches Bengal, 

Abu ’l-Pazl has meddled with Mushfiqfs verse ; for the Haft Igltm gives instead of 
neku^Cm-i dhjdr the words hindu^dnd siydh; hence the verse is ** India's flies are (black) 
like the black Indians, wearing like them a big turban (chira) and a takaucMya This 
means, of course, that the Indians are like flies. The takaucMya was described above on 
p. 94 ; the big head of a fly looks like a turban, and its straight wings like the straight 
Indian coat (chapkan). It inay be that Abu 'i-Fazl substituted the words neku^dnd diyar, 
the “ dear ones of the country", with a satiricalreference to the “learned ", whom he 
always calls “ turban-wearing empty-headed in which case we, 

'would have to translate “ the simpletons of the country". 

The verse is better given by Badd^om (111, 329). 

2 Badd^onT calls him'* Hirawi ^’ (from Hirat), and says that he was employed at court 
as a Munshi. He was a good penman. ''. After Lis return to ,his country, he ^died. The 
Atashkada says that ho was a descendant ,of ' ^Abd^t 'llah Mar'warid ■ Kdrm'am, , 

and that his family had always been employed by kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p, 50) calls him wrongly Muhamrmd Mtr Beg, The Atmhhada 
and the MSS. have Muhammad Mfrak ; and thus also his name occurs in the Ma^mir-i 
Babimi. 



, I told Hm [tiie beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you 
ever see such misery ! I wept, he laughed— Oh, did. you ever see such 
contempt ! 

My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Salih, that even the falcon 
Beath sits tame on his hand. 

IS. Mazhan of Kashmir^ 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ^Iraq. From 
Eving together with good people, he acquired excellent habits, 

1. I cannot understand the secret of Salma’s beauty ; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Laylfs eyes, that Majniln shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart {standing on 
a flower-bed, 2 although he is inside his house* 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou "wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore, 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tuEp of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


^ Ba^istam says that in «?Iraq he was in company with Muhtashim and W'ahshi. 
After his return to India, Mazhari was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahri of Kashmir, 
which employment he held in i004 He had turned Shi^Jah, and as his father 

was a Sunni, both used to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain se^reral satires 
on his father. Mazhari died in 1018, All Tazkiras praise his poems. 

* The eyes of the beautiful boy are crocus-like or almond-shaped ; the chin is like 
an apple ; the black locks, like sumbuls — ^in fact, his whole face resembles a garden. 

^ The hot tears of the poet fall like flames on his collar ; hence he is surrounded 
by flames like a flower on Mount Sinai ; for Mount Sinai is surrounded hy God s glory. 
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20. Mahwi of Hamadan.^ 

His name is Mn^is. He tries to change the four mud wails of this 
worldlj life into stone walls, and is -intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 

1 . Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not loiow the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me — I never thought. 
Love, that thou art so. 


L You said that my condition was low from love'-grief, A cup f 
bring me a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ! '\'\Tiich is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. 0 Mahwl, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 

2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up tliy foot and proceed ! 


L A single lover recpiires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and Imndreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away : love is a place where misery is 
required. 

1. 0 Maliwl, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 

2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


^ Mir Miigiiis> according to the 2£a^&dr4 Malmiu, was born in Asadabad (Hamadan), 
and went, -when twelve yeans old, to Aidabil, where he studied for four years at the 
Astana-yi Safawiya 'h From youth, he was remarkable for his contentment and piety. 
He spent twenty years at holy places, chiefly at Hajaf,. Mashliad, Karbala, and Hirat. 
I^fawlana ShikebI and Anisi (pp. 646, 648) looked upon him as their teacher and guide. 
Ho held poetical contests (»uns‘M<?ara) with Mawlana Sahabi He embarked at 

Bandar Jaruii for India, and was patronized by the Khan Khanah. After receiving from 
him much moiiej, he went back to <llraq, w'here the author of the ■3Ia^udr saw him at 
Kashan. He visited Kajaf and Karbala, and returned to Hamadaii, where he died in 
1616. He lies buried in the 3Iaqbara of the Sayyids at Asadabad. The author of the 
Ma^cmr edited Mabwi's Ruba^'is daring hislifetime, and wrote a preface to the collection, 
Maliwi isjbcst Imown as a Ruba*'i writer : Abu ^l-FazTs extracts also are all Ruba^’is. 

The Afashkada says that he is often called Hishapuri, because he w^as long in that 
town. 

The Ilir^dt mentions a Maiiwi whose name was Blir Mahmud, and says .that he was 
for twenty-five years Akbar's I^Iunshi. 
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21. Barfi of Sawah.^ 

He is poor and lias few wants, and lives content wntli Ms indigence. 

My dealer in roses wishes to take Ms roses to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 

I am skit out from the road that leads to the Ka^ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.^ 

I have no eye for the ivorld, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire ^ is too high to be obtained by stooping dowm. 
0 that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 


22. ftarari of Gilan.^ 

His name is Nur^ ’d-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Abu 1-Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humam as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


^ The MSS. of the A^tn call him ** Sayrafi ", but the metre of several ^^erses givea in 
the Ma^asir-i RdhXmi shows that his tal&allus is “ Sarfi 

Accoring to the Atashkada, his name is Salab'^ "d-Bin, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sawab. He was a pupil of Mubtashim of Eashan, The author of Iqlim 
says that he was a most amiable man, and marvellously quick in composing t&i|As. 
He lived in the Dakhin, and went to Labor, to pr^ent Akbar with a Qasida ; but finding 
no suitable opportunity, he returned to the Bakhin, and went to Maiikah, wdiere he 
died. The Ma^mir-i BaMmi states that he lived ohieiiy at Abraadabad, made Fayzi a 
acquaintance in the Bakhin, and went with the Khan-i A<izam (p. 643) to Makkah. Accord- 
ing to Bada^oni, he came with the Historian Nizams 'd-BmAbmad from GujrattoLahor. 
and accompanied Fay?;i to the Bakhin, where he died. Sprenger {Catalogue, p. 382) 
gives his name QaldhudMn ; but the Atashkada (the only work in which I have found 
his full name) has ^ 

^ The road of love (the ideal Ka<Iba) is as difficult as tbe road to the Kaqbain Makkah. 
Muhammadans do not lie down with their feet towards Makkah, which is against the 
law ; hence the poet says that he is prevented from stepping forward on the road of love. 
® Self-knowledge. 

^ Nur« 'd-Bin Mubammad came in 983 with his brothers Abu 'I-Fatb (p. 468) and 
Humam (p. 529) to India. Akbar appointed him to a command in the army ; but Nur« 
'd-Bin was awkward, and had no idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a muster, he 
came without arms, and when some young fellows quizzed him about it, he said that 
military duties did not suit people of his class (literary men) ; it had been Timur's custom 
to place camels, cattle, and the baggage between the ranks, and the women, behind the 
army, and when Timur had been asked where the learned were to go, he had said, “ In 
the rear of the women." (This resembles the story of Napoleon I, who in Egypt had often 
to form squares against the hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to place the 
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. The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 


.. T doubt .Death's power ; but an arrow from thj eje has pierced me, 
and it is thiS' arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 

He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looldng. 

If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, what God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I emj the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.^ 

My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


J . 0 heart ! wiieii I am in love, do not vex me with the Jealousy of 
the w\atehman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Mam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.^ 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. O Lord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 


1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I wwld do 
something openly. 

2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


donkeys and the savaiis in the middle.) Akbar, to punish him, sent him on active service 
to Bengal, where he perished in the disturbances, in which MuzaSar Khan (p. 373) lost 
his life. II, 211 ; III, 312. • 

Abu "1 -Fas'.! is sarcastic in referring to Nnr^ , *d -Din’s ■ monomania.. Nur» 'd-Din 
wislied to say that Abu 'I-Fath was a man of intense worldliness 'd-dnnya) and 

Humran longed for the pleasures of paradise as the reward of virtue {talib'^ laJMrat), 
whilst himself was a “ true lover ” Vmawldt, one who feels after God). 

The Atashkadah adds that Kur« *d-Din had been in Gilan in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that he %veiit, after the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazwin. 

^ Whilst the fire of loi-e deprives me of patience.' 

^ I-»ove has made the poet a heathen. 
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' L The drinking of my lieart-blood lias surfeited me ; like my sweet- 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself. 

2. I have killed myself, and, from excessive love to liiiB, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders^ 

23. ^Itahi of Najaf.^ 

He possesses harmony of thought ; but Ms mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life. 

, . I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know .where the 
garden is. 

1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

' 2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-tw-o sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 

L I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka^ba candle at the idol templets fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. Ho one has ever said the word friend to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.® 

^ Thougii in reality the beautiful boy murdered me. 

® Sayyid Muhammad of ISTajaf had lived lor some time in the Dakhin, honoured 
as a poet, when he went to Hindustan, and paid his respects to Akbar at Allahabad. 
He looked hold and slovenly [bebalc u nakarmmr). When asked whether he had in the 
Bakhin made satires on Shah Fath“ ’Hah, he said, “ In the Bakhin, I would not 
have looked at a fellow like him.” Akbar, who made much of Fath« ’iiah, was annoyed, 
imprisoned ^Itabi, and had his papers searched, to see whether he wrote satires on other 
people, A few compromising verses were found, and ^Itabi was sent for ten yeai-s (or accord- 
ing to the ^abaqat, for two years) to Fort Gwalyar. At the request of Prince Salim and 
several courtiers, he was at last released, and ordered to come to Labor. But he was as 
bad as before. The emperor gave him 1,000 rupees, and ordered Qulij Khan (p. 3S0) to 
send him from Surat to Hijaz ; but <;itabl escaped, went to the Dakhin, and lived there 
as before. His Arabic and Persian poems are excellent ; he also was a clever katib and 
letter-writer. Badd^onh 111,275. 

The Atashkada says that he came from Gulpaigan (or Ba^istani calls 

him “ Mir <lltabi qjtdbi means “ worthy of reproach ” ; compare rmiod^i. 

® The fabaqdt ascribes this verse to a poet called B»ukn« 'd-Din, whose tahhallus is not 
given in my MS. 
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1. 0 heart, wliat portion of liis wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck Ml of sobsd 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of -bloody tears ; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal 


Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street ! 


In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This caravan ^ has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word faithfulness ’’ produces tears, the 
messenger and the letter he brings ^ produce each separately tears. 


1. Is tlie killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
iiatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) ? 

2. If tiioii art resolved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 

24. Mulla Muhammad Siifi of Mazandaran.^ 

He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives he mixes 
little with the world. He seeks retirement b}^ travelling about. 

Look upon me, when standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp concealed under a cover. 


^ In allusion to the gurgling noise in the neck of the bottle. 

2 The caravan of love. 

® The messenger, because he comes from the beloved boy, and the letter, because 
it declines the reciuest of a rendezvous. 

According to the Mir^-at« 'l-‘ Alain, Mulla Muhammad was called “ SCifi from his 
gentle and mild character. Even at the present day, simple people are often addressed 
‘‘ Suf! sahib so much so that the word is often used as the equivalent of “ a simpleton 
Mulla Muhammad early left Ids home, and lived chiefly at Ahmadabad, where he was the 
friend and teacher of Saj^dd Jalal-i BuHiari. The Mr®‘at and the Hafi Iqlwh praise 
his verses, and the former quotes from a Sdqinama of his. 

The Atashkada wrongly puts him under Isfahan, and mentions that some call him the 
maternal uncle of Mulla jami — which is impossible. 
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1. 0 heart, ,tliy road is not without thorns and caltrops,, nor .dost 
thou wallc on the wheel of good fortune. 

.2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
buiden will be a little lighter. 

1, You asked me, *t.How are you, Muhammad, after failing in love 
with him ! — long may you live ! ’’ I stand,’' said I, below' the heaven 
•as ,a. murderer under the. gibbet.” 

25. Juda^L^ 

His name is Sayyid All, and he is the son of Mir Mansur. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of Hs Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 

Tlie beauty of idols is tlie Ka^ba to wlvich I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obsti,nacy of the worthless watchers ^ the acacia thorns. 


I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 

26. Wuqu^i of Nishapur.^ 

His name is Sharif. 

Love and the lover liave in reality the same object in view. Do 
not believe that I lose by giving thee my life. 


^ Juda^i had been mentioned above on p. 107. He had the title of “ Xadlr*V|-MnIk 
and had already served under Hunxayun. He left a Diwan ; but he has also been accused 
of having stolen Ashki’s Diwan (vide below, the 37th poet). 

2 The Atashlvada and Taqi's Tazkira mention another Juda^'i of Saw^ah. 

® Muhammad Sharif Wuqu^?! belonged, according to the 3Ia^dsir4 Ea^mh to a dis- 
tinguished family of Sayyids in Kishapur. His mother was the sister of Amir Shahmir, 
who had been for a long time assay master under Shah Tahmasp. He died in 1002. 

Badd^om (III, p. 378) says that Sharif was a relation of Shihab Khan (p. 352). “ His 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that so impure a man should have so excellent a name I 
His hf^retical opmions are worse than the heresies of th<Be who, in this age, bear the same 
name [Sharif -i Amuli, pp. 176, 452 ; and the poet Sharif-i SarmadI, mentioned below, 
No. 63 — ^two archheretics in the eyes of Bada^oni]. Though he belongs neither exclusively 
to the Basaldiveanls (p. 502, note 2) nor to the Safoahis, he holds an intermediate place 
between these accursed and damned sects ; for he strenuously tights the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls (tandsu^). One day, he came to me at Bhimbar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he could accompany me to Kaslimir. Seeing large blocks of 
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L I do not care for health.^ 0 Lord, let sorrow be mj lot, a sorrow 
whicli deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten, by the eye wHch looks so coquettisbly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

27. Khnsrawl of Qa^’in.^ 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasim of Gunabad [or Junabad, or 
Jimabid, in Khurasan]. He WTites Skikasta well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 

If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surma for my eyes. 


The lions of the Haram should not stain their paw^s with my blood. 
O friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 


What do I care for comfort ! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 


28. Shay^ Eaha**!.^ 

He traces his descent from Zain^ ’d-Din KhML He pretended to 
be a Sufi. 


rocks of several thousand mans lying about near my bouse, be exclaimed with a sigb, 
“ AH these helpless things are only waiting to assume human form." Notwithstanding 
his wicked belief, he composed poems in praise of the Imams ; but he may have done 
'SO, wiien he was young. He was an excellent katib and letter- writer, and was well acquainted 
with history. He died in a.h. 1002. 

^ Health is the equivalent of indifference to love 'k 

2 lies between Yazd and Hirat. Dagbistani calls him Sayyid Amir ^usrawi, 

and sa3's that he excelled in music. According to Bada^om, his mother was Mirza Qasim 's 
sister, and he came to India after ha%diig visited Makkah. He was in the service of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir). ■ 

^ His name is Mawlana Sa<id« 'd-Bin, of EJiaf, or Khawaf (p, 493). The Atashkada 
quotes the same vei-se as Abu 1-Fazl. Bada^oni says, he left a well-lmown diwan. In 
.Daghistani, two Raha^-is are mentioned. oneMawiana Raha*”!/* known in literary circles 
and another Raha^i from Ardistan. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) calls him and 

savs that, according to the Nafil^is, he died in 980. 

‘ Za^m^i ’d-Bin Khafi, from wiiom Raha^i traced his descent, is a famous saint, who died 
in the beginning of Shawival, a.h. 838, He was fimt buried at Malin (or Balm), then at 
Barwishabad, then at Hirat. His biography is given in Jami's Naffidt^ %UnSf and he is 
not to be confounded wdth the saint Zayn^ ^d-Bin Ta**ibadi, mentioned above. 


Xo one lias, in tby love, been more brought up to sorrow tiiaii I ; ' and 
that thoa knowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow, 

I took to travelli.ng in order to alk}^ my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over iiuiidred moiuitains of grief, 

29* Wafa^I of Isfahan^ 

, He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
ill the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldHness 
on his shoulders.*^ 


I do not call him, a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Xet a, man 
buy what he does not requ,ire ! ^ ' 


Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it daw.ns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


I am secure from the dangers of life : no one deprii^es the street* 
beggar. of kis bareness. 

L Tlie dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour ; ^ why 
should I uselessly put on an armour ? 

2. Flash of death, strike first: at me ! I am no grain that brings an 
ear to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zephyr as a companion. 

30, Shay^ Saqi.^ 

He belongs to the Arabians of the Jaza^. He has acquired some 
knowledge. 


^ Badci^on i says (III, p. 385) that Wafa^i was for some time in Kashmir, went to Lahor, 
and entered the service of Zayn Khan (p. 367). According to the Atashkada, he belonged 
to the <llmadiya Kurds, and was brought up at Isfahan • his EubiL^'is are good. Baghistani 
calls him a Turk, and states that Wafa^’i at first was (a man who irons clothes ). 

From a fault in his eye, he was called Wafa^i-yi hoft The blind Wafa*^i.’' 

® “ His impudent flattery was proverbial/* Ddghistdm. 

® As, for example, love, grief. 

* i.e., a place where man is not protected, because he does not expect an arrow from 
that side. 

® Badd^om also calls him Jam^in, i.e. from the islands. His father, Shaykh Ibrahim, 
was a distinguished lawyer and was looked upon by the Sh!<?ahs as a Mujtahid. He lived 
in Mashhad, where Saqi was born. Saqi received some education, and is an agreeable 
poet. He came from the Bakhin to Hindustan, and is at present [in lOO-I] in Bengal. 
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1. I became a cloak to min, Saqi, and like tke Ka^ba, a place of 
"belief and beresy. 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the, hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 

My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifierent. 0 
sweetheart, speak,, before I openly express myself. 

31. Eafi^i of Kashan.^ 

His name is Haydar. He is -well acquainted with the ars ^oetica and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tdrikhs. 

My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved — what can I do ? 

1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a t}T:ant ; I am plunged 
into crime [love] and thinlc that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 

32. 0 ha 3 rrati of Shiraz.^ 

His diction is good, and lie knows the history of the past. 

I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.^ 

^ His full name, according to Taqi-yi Awhadi, is Amir ’d-Din Haydar. He 

was a Tabatibii Sayydd of Kashan. TKe Ma'^adrA states that he left Persia 

in 999 » on account of some wrong which he had suffered at the hand of the king of Persia, 
went from Gujrat in company with Khwaia Hab!b« 'Ilah to Labor, and was well received 
by Akbar. Por the mentioned above on p. 619, note 2, Fa}^?! gave him 10, 900 

rupees. After a stay of a few years in India, he returned to his country, but suffered 
shipwTeck near the Mukran coast, in Tvhich he not only lost property^ to the amount of 
two lakhs of rupees, but also (as spitefully remarks) the copies of Fay^zi’s poetical 

w^orks which he was to have distributed in Persia. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) says that 
Idaydar was drowned ; but the fact is, that he w'as saved and returned to India, His 
losses created much sympathy, and he received, at Akbar’s wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs. Froju the' Khan Klianan alone, he got, at various times, about a lakh. After 
some time, he again returned, his two sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar 
years. He went to Makka and Madina, where he stayed four years. In 1013, he returned 
to Ivashan, found favour with Shah Abbas, and received some rent-free lands in Ms 
native town. According to the Atashkada he died in a.h. 1032, the tdriMi of his death 
being the Arabic words, wa kdn^ zalih^ f% sanahj* His son, Mir Hashim-i Sanjar, is 
mentioned on the next page ; and Tahir-i Ka^srabadi mentions in his Tazkira another 
son of the name of Mir Ma<?sum, a friend of Mulla Awyi. MSS. often give Ms name wrongly 

Th/ Atashkada says that Ghayrati travelled about in ^llrag, went to Hindustan, and 
lived after his return in Kashan, where he fell in love with a boy of a respectable family. 
Prom' fear of the boy's relations, he went to Shiraz, where he died. 

^ Because the heart only was broken. 
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. Tli,e present age asks God for a misdiief -maker like thee^ who, makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer d 

I am free from, worldliness ; for my aspirati,ons do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 


I am smitten by the fearless" glance of a Christian yoiith, for whose 
sake 'God will pard,onj on the day of resnrrectio.nj the slaughter of a 
hundred Musalmaiis. 


' Even death inomns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 
*envy is changed to love. 


I saw tlie heart of another full of griefs and I. 'became jealous ; for 
there i,s but one cruel tyrant in these regions.^ 

33. Halati of Turan.^ 

His name is Yadgar. He is a selfish man. 


Leave me to my grief ! I find rest in my grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 


WTbien my eye caught a glimpse of Mm, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me ! 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


^ That is, my beloved boy causes the greatest mischief among the hearts of men. 

® Ko boy is lovelier than the beloved of the poet. If the poet, therefore, sees another 
man love-sick, he gets jealous ; his beloved boy must have bestowed favours on the 
other man. 

® Bada^oni says that his father was a poet, and wrote under the name of XVdlihL 
Yadgar traced his descent from Sultan Sanjar ; but the Tabaqdt calls lijm a Chaghta^'L 
He served in Akbats army. 

His son Jalal Khan had the tal^allus of. Baqa^i, though from his unprofitableness 
he styled himself Buswd^i, ‘ the blackguard." He gave his father poison from his mother 
on account of a fault,"" and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir to Labor, where he was 
executed by the Kotwal. 

The Akharimma (Lucknow Edition, HI, p. 486) says that Yadgar served in 993 in Kabul, 

He is not to be confounded with Mir of Gilan. 
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34. SaBjar of Kashan.^ 

He is tlie son of Mir Haydar, the riddle-miter. He has a taste for 
poetry^ and lives in good circumstances. . 

I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm.^ 

I am jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 

I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. Alas ! none is 
now left of Majniin's tribe.^ 

Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it ; my house lies on the highway. 

36. Jazbi.^ 

His name is Padishah Qull, and he is the son of Shah Quli Khan 
NaranjI of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 

See how extremely jealous I am. My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes me bewilder- 
ment. 

^ Sanjar c<ame in a.h. iOOOfrom Persia to India, and met his father (p. 662 (?) ), For 
some crime, “ to mention which is not proper,"' Akbar imprisoned him. When again set 
free, he went to Aiimadabad; but not thinidng it wise to remain there, he went to Ibrahim 
«?Adil Shah of Bijapiir. Some time after, he received* through the influence of his father, 
a call from Shah ^ Abbas of Persia to return. But before he could leave, he died at Bijapiir, 
in A.H. 1021. Regarding the value of his poems people hold opposite opinions, jiIa^aMr4 ' 
EabunL 

The ^izdnd-yi <^Amdra and Mr. T. W. Beale of Agra, the learned author of the 
'l-Tau'dn give the following verse as tan^ of Sanjar’s death (metre Muzdri<i ) : — 

^ 

The king of literature has thrown away ike royal umbrella, 
of which the words pddishdh4 sukkun give 1023 ; but as the padishah throws away 
the umbrella, we have to subtract a or 2 ; for the %ure of the Arabic w if inverted, looks 

like an umbrella., 

® i.e, love has made the poet forget his faith, and he has become a heathen or a 
Christian. The Christians in many eastern countries used gongs because they were not 
allowed bells. 

3 The xioet only is a true lover. He alone resembled Majnuii. 

^ The Tazkiras'give no details regarding His father has been mentioned above 

on p. o37 ; and from the AMar?mma (III, p. 5l2) we Imow that Padishah Quli served in 
Kashmir under Qasim Khan (p. 412). “ Jazbi " means ‘- attractive " ,* a similar talAallu? 
is “ Majzub", “ one who is attracted by God's love." 

(III, 213) ascribes the last verses given byAht 'i-Fazl to Padishah Quli's. 

father. 
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L Sometimes I break my vow' of repentance and sometimes the 
wine-bottle ; once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my 



2. 0 Lord, deliver :my heart from these bad practices ! How. often 
shall I repent and aga.iR break iiiy vow of repentance I 

Sa f ashbihi of Kashaiid 

His mind, from Ms youth, ‘was unsettled, lie belongs to the sect of 
the Blalimiidis ; but I know iiotliing of his origin, nor of Ms present' 
condition. The ilasnaw! entitled Zarrah o KhuisMd the Atom and 
the Sun ”, is VTitten by him.. 

Bust of the grave 3 ’'arii rise -for once to joy ? Thou, enclosest a corpse 
!.ike mine, slain by Ms hand -and his dagger. 


Dress in wha.tever colour thou wilt : I recognizer thee wdien thy figure 
shines fortli. 


^ The Atiwhkada rails liim “ Mir <;A]i Akbar IWshblhi. Thou^fh a decent man, he was 
singular in his manners, and was not widely known. Whilst in Hindustan he tried to improve 
the morals of the people, dressed as a Faqir, and tlid not visit kings Oaghistilm says 
that he was a heretic, and lived for forty years in Hindustan a retired life. He generafiy 
lived in graveyards. Bada^ont (HI, 204) lias the following notice of him, He came twice 
or three times to Hindustan, and returned home. Just now (a.h, I0C4) he lias come back 
.again, and calls the people to heresies, advising them to follow- the fate of the Basakhw’anis 
{^’^d€ above, p. 602). told Shaykh Abu *1-Fazl that he w'as a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked him to introduce him to the emperor, to whose 
praise he had composed an ode, the end point of which was the question why the emperor 
did not direct his policy to the overthrow of the so-called orthodox, in order that truth 
might assume its central position, and pure monotheism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honour of Abu ’I-FazI according to the manner of the Huqtaq! sect and 
their manner of writing the letters [singly, not joined, as it appears from the following], 
all which is hypocrisy, dissimulation (taznq) and agreement of the numerical value of 
the letters. Haldm '1-Mulk above, p. 637) discovered that Tashbihi has 

the same numerical value (727) as “ Tazriqi ", ** the hypocrite." Tashbihi has composed 
a Dnv«an, When I WTOte my history, he once gave me, in Abu 'l-FazTs presence, a pamphlet 
on Mahmud of Ba.sakhwan, and I looked at it. The preface w'as as follows : — 0 God ! 
who art praisew'orthy (MaJxmud) in all Thy doings, 1 call upon Thee. There is no other 
God but Allah. Praise be to God , whose mercies are visible in all his works, who has showm 
the existence of all his works . , , [the text is unintelligible]. He knows Himself ; but we 
do not know' ourselves, nor Him. He is an existence not existing except through Himself, 
and a place of existence independent of others ; and He is the most merciful. Question : 
What is meant by “ nature " 1 Anmuer : what people call creation or nature, is God, 
etc. Dirt upon his mouth, for daring to write such stuff ! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course, “ the four nuqtmj' At the end of the pamphlet, I saw the following — 
This has several times been wTitten on the part of the Persian Mujtahid M, i, r, q A, 1, i, 
A, k, b, a, r, T, a, sh, b, i, h, 1, the Amim, the last, the representative." And the rest 
was like this — ^nxay God preserve us from such unbelief ! " 

“ The Atom and the Sun " is a mystical subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
.sun’s rays and love it, and are emblematical of man's love to God. But as Akbar worshipped 
the sun, the poem, no doubt, referred to the peculiar views of the emperor. 
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Pass some day by tbe bazaar of tbe victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 
crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.^ 

0 thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hast not given Tashbih! a breakfast; and he asks thee for an evening 

1. I am that Tashbih! who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. I like to dwell in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our sight. 

The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! — all other hands are empty 

37. AshkiofQum^ 

He is a Tabatiba Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 

Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was vdne. 

^ This verse is an example of a well-known rhetorical figure. The word “ retribution ” 
leads the reader to expect the opposite of what Tashbihi says. The lovely boy has, of 
■course, broken many hearts and shed the blood of believers ; nevertheless, all are ready 
to transfer the rew'ards of their meritorious actions to him, and thus buy up his crimes. 

2 The sun looks round like a loaf ; the warm oven is the heat of the day. 

^ In allusion to a game, in which the players secretly pass a ring from one to another, 
.and another party has to find where the ring is. “ The ring is with Tashbihi,” i.e.,.he has 
chosen truth, he is the elect. 

^ We Icnow' from the Haft Iqlzm that Mir Ashki was the son of Mr Sa^^jdd Ali Mubtasib 
(public censor) of Qum in Persia. Ashki’s elder brother Mir Huzur! also is known as a poet. 
Ghazali's fame and success {vide p. 631) attracted Ashki to India, but he did not meet 
(4hazali. The number of his verses exceeded ten thousand ; but wdien on his deathbed, 
he gave his several Diwans to Mr Juda^’i {vide p. 660) to arrange. Mir Juda^i, however, 
published whatever he thought good in his own name, and thre’w the remainder into 
water, Tariqi of Sawah alludes to this in the following epigram :■ — 

\j 

jxJit 

Thou hast killed poor Ashki, 

And I wonder at iky crime being hidden. 

With thee four Diwans of Ms remained, 

And tuliat remains of thy poems, is Ms, 

Daghistani says that Ashki died in Mir Juda^'fs house, and he ascribes the epigram to 
flhazali; but as" he only quotes a hemistich, the statement of the contemporary Haft 
iqlmi is preferable. 

Badd^ojii says that Ashlars poems are full of thought, and that he imitated {tatabbu^ ) 
the poet, Asafi. He died at ^ra. 


42 
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My body melts in tlie fire of my madness, wlien he [tlie lovely boy] is 
away ; and if yon should hang an iron chain to my neck, it flow 

(molten) to my feet. 

Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 

AshM, I think my tears have turned w^atchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush int.o my faee.^ ■ 

38, Asm of Eay.^ 

His name is Amir Qap. He is a man of ediication. 


The messenger was a w'atcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning, The eniel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivan.ce between us. 


I have pardoned my .murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life wus left within me, his murderous hands were 
properly employed. 

His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear Mm 
breathe in my breath. 

39. Fahmi of Eay [Tihran].^ 

Give Mm no wine who feels no Mgher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give Mm water when he lies as dust before the door of 
the tavern. 


^ So do the watchers of the beloved boy rash' up agai.iist Ashki, 'when he declares 
Ms Jove, 

® Asiri was, according to Badd^ont, an educated man, and the best pupil of Hakim^ 
l-Mulk (p. 611). But the climate of India did not agree with Mm, and he did not find 
much favour •with the emperor. He therefore returned to Ray, his home, where he 
died (i.e,, before a.h. 1001), 

® Badd^omgivm three poets of the name of Fahmi .'^l, Falun! of Tihran, who travelled 
much, and was for some time in India ; 2, Fahm! of Samarqand, son of Nadir!, an able 
riddle'-writer, w’-ho was also for some time in India ; 3, Fahm! of Astrabad, who died at 
Bihli. The Ma^ddr^i RaUmX mentions a Fahm! of Hurmuz (Ormuz) well laiown in Lar 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, presented an ode to the Khan Khanaii, got a present, 
and returned. Da^istani mentions a fifth Fahm! from Kashan, and a sixth, of whom he 
gives no particulars. 

M the Tabaqdt and JOdgMstdm ascribe the same verse to Fahmi-yi Tihrani, which 
Abu "bFazl gives to Fahm! of Ray, the identity of both is apparent. In fact, it looks 
as if Abu l-Fa?! had made a mistake in calling him of Ray because no Tazhtra 
follows him. 
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I liave no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. TeU 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. ftaydi of Shiraz.^ 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thinl^s much of himself. 


As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as a companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel vuretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain ; but it is better not to 
iinbiirdeii the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, a hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, niy lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


^ Qaydi came from Makkah to India, and was well received by Akbar. Once, at a 
court assembly, be spoke of the injustice of the Dagh o JffitMIf-Law, on wMcb Akbar 
bad set bis heart ( vide p. 252) and fellinto disgrace. He wandered about for some time a s 
Faqir in the Byana District, and returned to Fatbpur Sikri, suffering from piles. A quack, 
■whom he consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, and Qaydi died. He was an excellent 
poet. Badd^otii. 

Daghistanx says that he was a friend of ^Urfi, and died in. a.h. 992, 
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41. Payrawi of Sawali.^ 

. His. name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 

' Wiere is the wine of lo-?e given to wretches witliont feeling ? Loving 
idols, is a dxnnlmnness ; let men be careful to whom to give it ! 

0 God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship' 
form..® 

42. Kami, of Sabzwar.® 

His mind is somewhat 'unsettled. 

If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

Whether I see him [the beaut.iful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight ? 

1 wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. Th.is 
is not the street of the sweetheart:, from which one caiiiiot pass away. 

My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 

43. Pajami.^ 

His name is ^And^^ ’s-Salam. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 

^ Payraw! imi.tate(i tiie poet ■ He -ftTote a poem on Form and Idea! o,f wliicli 
Abii "l-Fax! lias given, tbe first verse, and com.pleted a Diwan of Gliazals. 

® This verse, the beginning of Payrawfs “ Form and Ideal contains the rhetorical 
figure, islhildk because it gives the title of the poem. 

® Kami*s father, Khwaja Yabya, was a grocer (baqqal) and lived in the IWaydan 
Mahallah of Sahzv/ar, in * Khurasto. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzfoaks 
took Sabzwar, Mir Yafiya went to India, and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one 
of his relations in Sabzwar. At the request of his father, Kami came to India, and was 
frequently vuth the Khan Khanan. He went afterwards back to Khurasan and the 
author of the Ma^amr~i Babhm saw him, in 1014, in Hirat. In travelling from Hirdt to 
his house, he -was killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired 
in the Khan Khanan’s service. 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poems are good, but that he w^as irascible and narrow- 
minded. 

Bada^om also mentions him ; but he wrongly calls Qtmu “ from the town of Qum 'k 
He says, Kami is a young man and has just come to India (1004) ; his thoughts are bold. 

* Payami, according to Da^istani, was a pupil of the renowned <lAiIami Dawvvani. 
He was for a long time Vazir to Shah <lAla®‘a 1-Mulk ibn-i ’d-Bahr of Lar. His 
service were afterwards dispensed with, and a Jew of the name of YaCqub was appointed 
instead. But this change was not wise ; for soon after, Shah Abbas sent an army under 
Hah Virdi Khan to Lar, who conquered the country. 
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Fortune cbeats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot raiidoiii arrow’-s at the target ? 

2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2. I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar.^ 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put me ofi with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the 
wrong way. 

1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 

44. Sasryid Muhammad [Fikri].^ 

He is a cloth-weaver from Hirat. He generally composes Ruba*'is. 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear : 


^ Yusuf means here “ life ; pit, “ non-existence ; bazaar, “ existence.*' 

2 Bo^yjid Bluhammad's poetical name is Fikri, the “ pensive". He came, according 
to the Haft Iqlim, in 969 to India ; and his excellent ruba^is induced people to call Mia 
the Khayyam of the age ", or Mr Euba*'i ■ He died on Ms way to Jaunpur, in SIS, 
the tarlkh of Ms death being Jffr Ruhd'^% safar namud. 
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. 2*. Tlie beloved wil raise like plants their heads from, the dust, and 
I, too^, shall raise, my head in eonrtship.^ 

45, Clndsi of KarabalSj Mir Hiisayii.^ 

I am utterly asliam,ed o,f the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 
friendship with a man like m.e. 

I am in 'misery ; and yon would loiow the sadness of my lot, if yon 
were instead of me to suffer for o.ne night by being separated from, 
him [the beant'ifnl boy]. 

Who am I that thou shonldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being ? 

46. Haydari of Tabriz.^ 

He is a merchant and a poet ; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes 
[love]. 


^ THis verse reminds me of a vers© by Kailm, I tlilnk (metre Rajaz ) : — 

Bach man on the day of resurrecHoyi, tcill seize a booh (the booh of deeds), 1, too, sMU be 
preserd, with my sweetheart’s picture under my arm, 

^ Da^istam says that Mfr Husajm’s father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi was a 
great friend of Muhammad Khan, governor of Hirat. Badd^om (III, 376) says that ^lir 
Muhammad Sharif Nawa^i, Qudsi s brother, also came to India, and “ died a short time 
ago’’, i,e., before a.h. 1004. 

3 Haydari was three times in India. The fimt time he came h© was young, and found 
a patron in Muhammad Q^im Khan of Kishapur (ride above, p. 353), His cimtpany, says 
the Baft IqlTm, was more agreeable than ins poems. The Masnawi which h© wrote in 
imitation of Sa<ldrs Bostan, is insipid, and remained unknown. Though he made money 
in India, he said — 

. Jlo 

j(A5 J 

On his second return to India he found a patron in the Khan-i AQzam (p. 343), who 
gave him one thousand rupees for an ode. Muhammad lOirni Atga (p. 337) introduced 
him at court. Tor an ode on the elephant, Akbar presented him with two thousand 
rupees and a horse. The third time he came to India, he attached himself to the Khan 
Khanan. whom he accompanied on his expedition to Gujrat (p. 254), and received liberal 
presents for an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He returned to Kashan, the governor of 
which town, Ag^a Khizr Nahawandi (brother of the author of the Jla^dsjr-i liahimi) 
befriended him. As Tabriz had just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, he settled in 
*Jlraq, at a place called in the MSS.y=j ; which for its excellent climate and fruits had 
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0 Hajdarl, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in tHs 
world of sorrow ; for to leave tHs world deficient in anytMng, is like 
leaving the bath in. a dirty state, 

47. Samri. 

He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 

My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. FareM of Ray (?)^ 

His name is Shapur. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
If he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


no equal in <?Iraq or Khurasan. About that time Shah Abbas came to the place 
to hunt pheasants (kabg). {Kabk is the Chukor partridge of India. — V.] It 
happened that the king’s own falcon fiew away, and sat down on the house 
of a darwish, who, notwithstanding that the king had gone personally to his 
house, refused to open the door. “ Fhe foaming ocean of the king’s wrath rose in 
high waves,” and he ordered a general massacre of the people of the place, which was 
happily prevented through Haydari’s infiuence. The same falcon was killed on the same 
day by an eagle on a steep hill, about a farsang from Jiu ; and the king, out of love for 
the animal, had a large house built on the top of the hill, which has now become a place 
of resort for the surrounding country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal of money and labour. Haydari died there, 
beloved by all, in a.h. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled Limn^ iii praise of his teacher, the poet 

Lfsani, who had been attacked in a pamphlet entitled Bahw^ H-Lisan, “ the Slip of the 
Tongue,” which was written hy his base pupil Mir Sharif-i Tabriz!. The Ma'^asir-i Mab^mi 
gives a few' passages from the book. 

Baghistan! says that the poet Darw’ish Haydar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazkiras, is very 
likely the same as Mawlftna jHaydari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called “ Yazd! ” from 
his friendship with Wahshi of Yazd. 

Samri, JHaydari's son, came to India after his father’s death, and wras made by the 
Klian Khanan J/ir Sdinan- of his household. He was also a good officer, and was killed 
during the Bakhin •wars, wffien with Shahnawaz Khan, the son of his patron. 

^ The second verse shows that the taWiallus of the poet is Shapur. Eareb! is scarcely 
known. With the exception of Da^istani’s work, which merely mentions that Earebi 
lived during the reign of Akbar, I have not found his name in the Tazkiras. Sprenger 
{Catalogue, p. 52) mentions a Eareb! of BuMiara ; but as he is said to have died in a.h. 944, 
he must be another poet. The name of his birthplace is doubtful ; the MSS. of the A^m 
have Bay, Bahi, and Bihi, or leave out the word, as Ba^istani has done. Razi is the 
usual form of the adjective derived from ” Ray ” the well-known town in Khurasan. ■ 
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2. It is. EOt my, iiitentioii to be ia ardoars for aiyself, SbapUr;; my 
object is to briag a certain sweetheart before the world. 

I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert ; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents, 

,1. If .the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
.gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot plunge 
into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fustm of Shirazd 

His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy w^elL 

When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 


When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 

Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love ! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 

Sole friend of my chamber ! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast ! I feel jealous of the 
spectators. 

1. If I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ? ® 


^ Abu says that Fusuni was itoxa, Shiraz ; Badd^oni and Taqi call him YazcH ; 

and Ba^istani and the Atashkada says that he came from Tabriz. Bada^ojii says that 
Fusuni came over Tattah and entered the service of the emperor, and Da^istani adds 
that he also served under Jahangir and Shahjahan as Mustawfi. The Mir^ati^ 1-^Alam 
mentions a Fusuiii. who was an Amir under Jahangir and had the title of Afzal Khan. 

* The original contains a pun on jMh gird and gard^ which I cannot imitate. 
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50. Ifadiri of Tiirslilzi.^ 

I am as if blind and wander about seeking for sometbing. I pant 
after this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 

Ni-diri, I complain of no one ; I have myself set fixe to this heap of 
thorns. 



51. Haw^i of Mashhad.2 

He is a poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
stage [tove] to a close. 

No eye is fit to behold my glory ; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 

If that be Mansur's love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to lover‘s 


^ Tlie author of the Baft Iqllm says that NMiri went two years before the eontpletion 
of the Haft Iqlim, i.e., in iOOO, to India ; but he does not know what became of Mm. 

Daghistani mentions three poets of the name of Nadiri : (1) Nadir! of Samarqand, 
who came to Hmnayun in India, (2) a Nadiri from Shustar ; and (3) a NMirifrom Syalko^. 

Tiirshiz, or Turshish, lies near Nishapur. 

^ liliilla Muhammad Riza comes from Khabiishan near Mashhad. On his arrival 
in India, says the he found a patron in Mirza Yusuf Khan of Mashhad 

.(p. 3C59) : but soon after, he entered the service of the Khan Khanan (p. 334) and stayed 
with him and Prince Dfinyai at Burhanpur. For his Sdqmdma, the Khan Klianan gave 
him an elepiiant and a present of 10,000 rupees. He also composed several odes in praise 
of the prince. Some people .say that his poems are like the shutur o gurba, i.e., you find chaff 
an<l grains tugether : but most people praise his poems. The IQizana-yi <?Amira says 
that his Ma^mwl entitled Soz a Gudaz iB qvdte sufficient to establish his fame as' a great' 
poet. This poeni, of which the Asiatic Society of Bengal ha^ a copy, contains the story 
of a Suttee. * Naw«?! had not yet arranged his Qasidas and. Ghazais i.n form of a dlwah, 
when he died in 1010, at Burhanpur. 

Bada^o^if says that he claims descent from Haizrat Shayjffi Haji Bluijammad of Khabii- 
shan ; but his doings belie his claim. He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) with the yo.ungest 
prince. 

® Man§iir attained a high degree of pantheistic love ; he saw God in everything, and 
at last proclaimed, Ana I am God ” — ^for which he was killed. The poet here 

accuses Mansur of weakness, because he proclaimed his love ; he should have, kept it to 
himself, as is proper for true lovers {vM^ j>. note I). ' 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and he who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his iigiire, but forms no part of the glass itself.^ 


: Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an .atom, ■ Do not be satisfied, with a ray of the sun ; cherish the 

lofty aspirations of the little mote.^ 

52. Baba Talib of Isfahan.^ 

He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters, 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filk^d ' with. th,y love. 


I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.^ 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest “ what does it matter ? Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest What does it matter f 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know vrhat it matters.^ 


^ The poet means by the looking-glass the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woeful figure ; but does not become one with Mm. 

^ Properly, half a mote. The dust atoms that play i.n the sun raj^. are in love with 
the sun. 

® According to the Haft IqUm, Baba Talib had been for nearly thirty years in Kaslimir, 
patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed the province, he came 
to Hindustan, where he was much liked. The Raliimt says that he \vas often in, 

the company of Hakim Abu U-Patfi (p, 468), 2ayn Khiin Kokah (367), Abu 'I-FazI, 
and ShayMi Fayz! ; at present, i.e.in 1025, -he is .^dr of Gujrat. Badu^om says that he 
was nearly eight (twenty ?) years in Kaslimir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an emplojmient, and entered Akbar's service. The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to «;Aii liay, ruler of Little Tibbat. On Ms return he gave Abu U-FazI a treatise on the 
wonders of that land, which was inserted into the Ahbarndma, His poems are good, and 
breathe fine feeling. The Iqbdlnmm (Bibh Indim Edition, p. 133) confirms these remarks, 
and adds that Baba Talib died in the end of Jahangir's reign, more than a hundred 
years old. 

^ Fide p. 560, note 1, 

® This Buba®”! pleased Jahangir so much, that he entered it with his own hand in the 
Court album, igt/tlwdwa, loc. eit. 
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53. Sarmadi of Isfahan.^ 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of Ms duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. ■ 


Fortune has been faithful in my time ; I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faithfulness. 


I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm ; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival 

1. l^liat have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression ! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephjT’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 

I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1. I cherish a love which will be tallred of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish a grief wdiich no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

54. of Isfahan.^ 

He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


^ Muhammad Sharif was mentioned above on p. 581, No. 344, as a commander of 
Two Hundred. Bada^on T says that iie was at first Chauki-nawis, and is at present (i.e., 1004) 
with Sharif 4 Aniiili (p. 502) in Bengal. He used at first to write under the taMallus 
of “ Fayzl '' ; but in order to avoid opposition to Fayzi, Abu 1-Fazl's brother, he chose 
that of Sarmadi. Badd^oni looked upon him as a heretic, and often abuses him {Bad, II, 
335). From the Akbar 7 idma, "we see that Sharif served in the 31st year in Ka§hmiri 
and in the end of the 32nd in Gujrat. In 1000 he was sent to Bengal with Sharif -i Amull, 
and in the beginning of 1001 we find Mm fighting in Orisa against Bam Chandr, Baja 
of Khurda. Haghistani says he died in the Dakhin. - 

^ The Ma'^cisird- MaJjihnT is the only work in wMch I have found a notice of 
this poet. His name is Malik Afimad,- and he, was the ■ son of ’TMuiuk 

Maqsud <?A1I, proprietor of Werkopa*!, tw^elve farsa^ from Isfahan. (The MS. 
belonging to the Society had originally Borkopai; but the author appears to have 
corrected the d to a iv). Hk mother’s father was the great Shaykh Abu 'l-Qasim, who had 
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1. I have burnt the fumiture of my strong and mdse heart ; I have 
set' fixe to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

'■ .2. I haTe given up heresy .and faith, and, half-way between the 
Ka^ba and the idol temple, I have kimt the sacred thread and the. rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression ; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. .They say that' grief is foEowed by joy, but this is an error ; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

55. ftasim Arslan, of Mashhadd 

He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it i.o a genial way. . 

I am intoxicated with t^lie pleasures of the socic^ty of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the hook (of my poems). 

My life is half gone — what am I worth now w4ea a single look .from, 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


such influence with Tahmasp that several legacies (uwqaf) in Persia belonging to Makkah 
were transferred to him, and of other foundations he was appointed Mutawaili. His 
circumstances thus became affluent, and so many dervishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poets, etc., collected around him, that people persuaded "Tahmasp that Abu U-Qasiin 
was bent on rebellion or heresy. He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a retired life in the 
village. Some time after he presented a poem to Tahmasp, which procured him a pension. 
In this poem, which the Ma^d^Jr has partly preserved, the village is called Kuhpaya. 
In his retirement he used to WTite under the mm de plume of Amri, and employed .DaMill 
to arrange his poems. This occupation gave BaMi a taste for poetry, and he received 
from Abu 'l-Qasim the tajdiallus of “ Bakhlx'h After having attended oir his maternal 
uncle for some time, Malik Ahmad went to Isfahan, w^here he gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 997, he came to India, and was for five years in Akbar s service. In 1003 he went 
to the BakHn, and found a patron in the Khan Khanan. in whose service he w-as in 1025, 
w’'hen the Ma’^d.nr4 Balilml was written. He also wm a good soldier, 

^ Arslan is Qasim s nom de plume. He chose this name, because his father claimed 
descent from Arslan Ja?ib, an Amir of hlafimud of Ghazm. The family came from Tus, 
and Qasim was brought up in Transoxama. He was a good poet, and excelled in 
Badd^om quotes an ode written by Arslan on the Mountain of Ajmlr. He died in 995, 
probably in Labor, Daghistani he died at Ah^txadabad. Vide p, 109. 
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58. §liaytri of Hisar.^ 

Manliness sliines on liis foreliead, and simplicity is tlie ornament of 
his life. 

When , longing directs its way to that 'door [love] it overthrows all 
possibility of retnining. 

L The door of Shah AJcbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. .And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, lilce crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise. ^ 

67. ftasimi of Mazandaran.^ 

He lives as a Faqir, and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 

I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf ; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 


1. Bly sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart'? 

58. Sheri.^ 

He belongs to a Panjabi family of ShayHis. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
me quite beside myself . ■ 


^ Ghayfirl is called in the ..tic6a77^aw^aM■al}aGhayii^i, and Da^istani calls Mm Gbajmri 
of Ivabulf This shoTi^-s that he came from Hi^ar in Kabul and not from Hi§ar Firuza. 
The Haft Iqltm tells ns that Ghayuri was at first in the service of l^Iirza Mnliammad 
Hakim, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. On the death of his patron, he entered Akbar's 
service, and was a Yuzbashi, or Commander of One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bap, in the Khavbar Pass catastrophe (under 34, p. 367), 

2 Akbar, in lOOO" forced his courtiers to shave off their beards ; vide p. 217. 

» I)a,^istrini mentions a Qasim of Mazandaran. Qasirni seems to be an unknown poet. 
^ Mulla Sheri has been mentioned above, pp. 112, 207, 212, 214. He was born in 
Kokuwal in the Panjab (Bari Duab). His father *s name w^as Mawlana Yahya. He 
belonged to a tribe called in Bada^ont “ Maji 

Sheri was killed with Bir Bar, in 994, in the Kliaybar Pass, 
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The beloTecl has so closely surrouEdedJIiiiiiself with an army of 
coquetry, that e¥eii Desire foimii access impossible in tliis dense crowd., 

,, ■ 0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted ser^^aiit, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its eoiiditioii. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betxayec! me. 

' 2. A little tiling [love] offers thousands of difficulties ; an object 
apparenth" within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. , 

59. EaM of Xfshapur. ' 

His name is Khwaja Jan. He is a good man* 


L 0 Eahi, no longer cunningly twist this t'hreaci [thy religious 
belief] : gi\'e up ideas of future life, beginning, ami the jiurgatory. 

2. Put t!ie thread into the fire of love, so tliat the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (?). 

3jt s|t j|< j{f Jie 3je 3«e 

The, above (59) poets tvere presented at Ckiiirt. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of Gmiabad ; Zamir of Isfalmii ; Wahsh! of Bafa ; Muhtashim of Kasiian ; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhurl of Shiraz ; Wall Dasht Bayazi ; KekI ; Sabr! ; 
Kgari ; Huzui’i Qazi Nfm of' Isfahan ; Saf! of Bam ; Tavffi of Tabriz ; 
and Rashki of Hamadan. 

AHfi 30 {comluded). 

. THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.^ 

I cannot sufficiently describe the •wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 

^ We have to distinguish goyatida, singers, from l^minmidas, chanters, and mzaiidas^ 
players. The principal singers and musicians come from Gwalyar, Mashhad, Tabriz, 
and^ICashnnr. A few come from Transoxania. The schools in Kashmir had l>eeu founded 
by Irani and Turam imisieians patronized by 2aya« Abidin, king of Kashmir, The 
fame of Gwalyar for its schools of music dates from the time of Eaja Man Tumvar. 
During his reign lived the famous Na^ik Bal^shu, whose melodies are only second to 
those of Tansen, Bakhshu also lived at the court of Raja Bikramajit, Man's son ; but 
when his patron lost his throne, he went to Eaja Kirat of Kalinjar, Not long afterwards 
he accepted a call to Gujrat, where he remained at the court of Sultan Bahadur (a.d. 1526 
to 1536), Islem Shah also was a patron of music. His two great singers were Earn Das 
and Mahapater. Both entered subsequently Akbar's service. Mahapater was once sent 
as ambassador to Mukund Deo of Orisa, 
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harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the' 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 

His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court,. 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
\'^Tieii his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difi&cult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,^ of Gwalyar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Eamdas,^ of Gwalyar, a singer. 

3. Subhan ^an, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwfilyar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhan KJian. a singer. 

7. Muhammad Khan, Pliari,^ sings. 

8. Bir Mandal I^an, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandaL 

9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Maiwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. Shihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the hm. 

11. Da*’^ Dhari,^ sings. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lal,^ of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantarang Khan, son of Miyan Tansen, sings. 

15. Mulla Is-haq Dhari,^ sings. 

16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute {nay). 

^ Regarding Tansen, or Tansain, or Tansm, vide p. 445. Ram Chand is said to have 
once given him one faor of tankas as at present. Ibrahim Sur in vain persuaded Tansen 
to come to Agra. Abu l-Fazl mentions below his son Tantarang Khan ; and the Fddishdh- 
7 iQma (II, 5 — ^an interesting |>asage) mentions another son of the name of Bilas. 

“ Badd^on i (II, 42) says, Ram Das came from LalAnau. He appears to have been with 
BajTam Khan during his rebellion, and he received once from him one lakh of tankas, 
empty as Bayram's treasure chest wa^. He was first at the court of Islam Shah, and he 
is looked upon as second only to Tansen, His son Sur Das is mentioned below. 

® Dhari means '' a singer a musician ”, 

* Jahangir says in the TuzuJe that Lai Kalawant (or KaUmwat, i.e., the singer) died 
in the 3rd year of his reign, “ sixty or rather seventy years old. He had been from his 
youth in my father's service. One of his concubines, on his death, poisoned herself with, 
opium. I have rarely seen such an attachment among Muhammadan women.” 
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17. Xaiiak Jarjfi, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

,18. Purina KPaii, liis sob, plays on the Mn. 

; 19. Siir Das,' son of Babii Palm, Das, a singer. 

20.. Chanel Ivliilii, of Gwalyar, sings. 

21. Eangseii, of Agra, sings. 

■ 22. Sliaylh Dfiwaii Dhap,^ performs on t.he kamu, 

23. Ralimat*^ llaii, brother of Mulla Is-haq (So. 15), a singer. 

,24. Mir Sayyicl ‘^All, of Mashhad, plays on the ghicimk. 

25. Ustil Yilsuf, of Hirat, plays on the imnbum. 

,,.26. Qasim, surnained .Koh-bar.^ He has inven,.tecl an in,striiinen,t 
intermediate between the q-ubilz and the fii&dfe. 

2:7. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plnys on the qilhllz. 

28. Suhan Hafiz: Husayii, of -Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahrilm Quli, of Hirat, plays on the ghiehak. 

30. Sulian Hasliim, of Mashliad, plays on the famhura. 

31. Usta Fhrdi Muhammad, plays on the stmm. 

32. Usta Muhammad Amin plays on the ftmibura. 

33. Hafl^ Khyaja ^Ali, of ^lashhad, chants. 

34. Mir liah, brother of Mir ^AbcP^ 1-May, plays the Qmim, 

35. Pirzada,^ nephew of Allr Dawam, of Khurasan, sings and chants. 

36. Usta iliihammad Husayn, plays the tambura^ 

^ J3h.S|*i. amms ** a s.iiiger*V ** a iiiusician 

® Koh-bar, as we know from the PaiisMhmma (I, b., p, 335) is the name of a Clia^ta* I 
tribe. The Nafa^is*^ ’I- mentions a poet of the name of Mnbammad Qasim Ivolibar, 
whose 'nmm-'de.-plmm was Sabrl. Tide Sprenger’s Catalogue, p, 50 (where we iiave to read 
Koh-Mr for.. 'Quh-paz), 

^ PIrzada, according to Baidd^O'ni (III, 318) was from Sabzwar. ’ He wrote poems 
under the iakhaUus of Liwa®'!. He 'was killed in 995 at Labor, by a -wall falling on him,. 

The 3Ia^dRir^i mentions the following musicians in the service of the Khan 

Khanan — A^a Muhammad Ka*’i, son of Hajf Isma^’il, of Tabriz ; Mawlana Aswati, ol 
Tabriz ; Ustad Mirza <iA!i Fathagi Mawlana Sharaf of Kfshapur, a brother of t,li© poet 
KazM (p, 549), Muhammad. Mumin, alim Hafeak, a lambura-player ; and H,a.fiz Kazr,. 
from Transoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqhulmma mention the follo-wing singers of Jahangir's reign — 
Jahunglrdtld ; Chatr lOian ; Parwizdad ; Khurramdad ; Maimil ; Harnza, 

During Shalijahan s reign we &id Jagnath, who received from Bhahjaluin the title of 
KahnPl\ Dirang Khan; and Lai Khan, who got the title of (huisarnundar (ocean of 
. excellence). Lai Khan was son-indaw to Bilas, son of Tansen. Jagnath and Dirang Khan 
were both weighed in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees. 

Awrangzib abolished the singers and musicians, just as he abolished the court-historians. 
Music is against the Muhammadan lavr. Kha0 Khan (11, 213) tells a curious incident 
which took place after the order had been given. The court-musicians brought a bier in 
front of the Jharokha (the window where the emperors ii.sed to show themselves dnily 
to the people), and wailed so loud as to attract Awrangzib's attention. He came to the 
- window, and asked whom they had on the bier. . They said, ** Melody is dead, and we are 
going to the graveyard." “ \Wy well,*" said the emperor, make the grave deep, so that 
neither voice nor echo may issue from it."* A short time after, the Jharokha also was 
.abolished. 


End of Volume I. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 31, note 1. 

Todar Mal. For correcter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 376. 

Page 35, note 2. 

^ULiJ Khan. The correct year of his death is given on p. 381. 


Page 36, line 20, 


Babaghuri. Tiiis word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it means 
“ White Agate The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edition, 
II, 60), where it is said that ail the weights used at court for weighing jewels were 
made of “ transparent Baba^uri Tahir Ka^rabadi, in his Tazhirali, under 
Jaial, has the following. “When the case came on,” he said to Mirza Taqi, “ I have 
often counted with the point of my penknife the Babaghuri threads (the veins) 
of your eye — there are seventeen.” 


(1 ^ N • * ' 


Page 46, middle. 

;Sal ARIES OF THE Begams. Under Shahjahan and Awrangzib, the queens and princesses 
drew mucli higher salaries. Thus Mumtaz Maliall had 10 lakhs per annum, and 
her elde.st daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands, Awrangzib gave the 
“ Begam Sahib ” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Nur Jahan’s pension, vide p. 574, note 3. 


Page 49, note 7. 

Oflbadan Begam. From Badaoni, II, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal aunt, 
i.e. she was Humayun’s sister. She was married to Khizr Khwaia ; vide pp. 207, 394. 


Page 58, line 4, from top. 

So RUN. Sore is the correct name of a town and Pargana is Sirkar KoL It lies east 
of the town of Koi (‘^Aliga?*h), near the Ganges. 


Page 58, line 14, from below. 

Panhan. This I believe to be a mistake for “ Pathan ” or “ Patliankot The MSS. 

have <-'>2' but as the initial in MSS. is often written wdth three dots 

below it, it is often iiiterchanged with and reversely. The spelling 
Paitkdu, for PafMn.f is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 
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Page 69, note 2. 

ICiLAS. Mr. P. S. Growse, O.S., informs me that gilds is to the present day tlie Kaslinilrr 
term for cherries. 

Page to, line. 7. 

^Mahuwa. .TMs' partly confirms Elliot’s note under Gtdu (Beanies’ Edition, Haces 
of Ike Provinces, II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare's Dictionary.. 

Page 77, line 7, from below. 

PIN . Lbayes. In the 3.rd Book of the A^m (Text, p. 416, L 20) Abu mentions 

another kind of pm, called Makki or Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 

Page 84, line 7. 

QaysM. Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is Fansuei. According to Marco 
Polo, Fansur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Baifis. 

Page 87, note. 

ZxRBAD. This should be Zerbad, for zer4 bad, i.e. “under the wind”, leeward, the 
Persian translation, as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Btnmh atajui, “ below 
the wixxd,” by wdiich the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumatra. 

Khafi Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbad with Khata. over both of whieli Tulu 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

Page 93, note 6, 

I have since seen the spelling ^ which brings us a step nearer to 
etymology. Yarag means “ supeilex ” ; S'lid Piitk means “ for ”, 

Page 93, line 2, from below. 

Ahimadabad. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wrong. Ahmadabaci is often 
called Ahmadabad-i Gujrat. 

Page 94, line 17. 

OhiyIs-i Kaqshbanb. We know from the Tazkira of Tahir Nasnlbadi tlxat Ghiyas 
was born in Yazd. “ The -world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he brought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which there 
was among other figures that of a bear betuTen some trees, to Shah ^Abbas 
(1585-1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghiyas 
said on the spur of the moment. 

“ Tke gentleman looks chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his otini likeness.'' 
Bears in the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 

jc ^ ^ 

“ A bear on the hill is an Avicemiaf i.e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher.. 

Nasrabadi guotes some of Ghivas’s verses. 
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Page 100, middle. 

CoTTC>.N C’LO'i’fis. Of the various cotton ciotlis mentioned by Abu ’I-Fa?!. 

OliaiitTir was u'ov(‘n in Haweli Saharanpur. 

,'^in Sfif and Pinrau, in Dharanga,on, Kbandesh. 

GangfijaK in Sirkar Gboraghat, Bengal. 

-Mihrknl, in Allahabad, 

ami Paelitoliya was nientioned on p. 574, in connexion with Nur Jahan. 

Page 105, note 2. 

Ada 5M HAFT-iiAZAid. J tind that this expression is much older than Abu d-Pazl’s time. 
Tims ’d-Oln Barani in his preface to the Tanhli4 FiruzshaM (p. 5, i. 6), states 

that the Khalifa ‘^Uniar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 

Page 107, note 8. 

Ashraf Kif ly. A correct er and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 423. 
He died, in 983, not 973. 

Page lOS, note 3. 

KH ANitAN'. Tlie crllcction of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India’ has 
a etipy of the TazhtrnP^ 1-AwUyfl 'v^Titten by Khandan in 920 A.H., and yet the 
'h^Ahint gives 915 as the year of his death. 

Page 110, note 3, line 4. 

BechC. I’houLdt Beehu is a. common Hindustani name, there is little doubt that the 
corr«‘et uanie of the saint is Fanchu, or Panjfi, vide p. 607. BadaonI (II, 54) gives 
as fariiAi of his d(*ath the words ^ and tells theyreader to subtract the 
midtile letter i.e. 971-2 — 969. Vide also my Essay on “BadaonI and 
his Works*', Jouriia! Amitic Bockty of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 

Page 123, line 18. 

Sangram. Akbar’.s favourite gim. We know* from the Tuzuk (|3. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chitor. 

Page 129, lines 27 to p. 130, line 2, 

The reader is requested to .substitute the following : — 

E!e]ihants are found in the following places. In the Subah of Agrah, in the jungles 
of Ba\ awan and Xarwar, as far as Barar ; in the Suhah of Ihihabad, in tlm confines of 
Pannali, (Bhath) Ghora, Batanpilr, Xandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Sfibah of 
Slalwah, in Handiah, Uelihod, (’handeri, SantAvas, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabad, 
Garha, and Hariagarh : iit the Silbah of Bihar, about Rohtas and in Jharkhand ; and 
in the 8ubah of Bengal, in Urlsa and iir Satgin. The elephants from Pannali are 
the best. 

Page 179, note 3. 

Sulaynuln Kararuni reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page 192, note L 

Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Muharram, 978, Badmmf II, 132. Vide below. 
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Page 203, midcile, and note. 

In the ProcMdmgs of the Asiatic Society of BengaU for May, 1870 (p, 146), I hare 
shown that the niiclear words in BadaonI’s text are 

the cunabnla tchich is ilieir time of mirth 

. By cunabnla the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, etc., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Labor. 

Page 281, line 8 . 

The Sadr read the hlmtbah in the name of the ne\T king, and thus the fidus became 
,a fact.' Khafi Khmu I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 

Page 282, middle. 

Mawlaija ’l-BIqi. Vide p. 596, note 3. 

Page 321. 

Akbar's Wivrs. For Maqiijah the diminutive form Ruqayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bai vide next note. 

Sultan Salma Jdegimi. She is the daughter of Gulriikh Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mirz'^ bfur^ ’d-Dln Muhammad, GulnijA’s husband, was a Naqshbandi Khwaia. 

Gulrul^ Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Btgum, who %ras 
the daughter of Mirza. Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza {vide ]>. 516), 

Of other women in Akbar’s harem, I may mention ( 1 ) the daughtt^r of QazI ^Ii^a 
(p. 498); (2) an Armenian woman, Tuziih, p.'324. Vide also Keane’s Agra 'Guida^ 
p. 38. (3) Qismiyah Banu, married by Akbar in the 19th year {Akharn,,^ III, 94) ; {4) a 
daughter of Shams^ ’d-Pin Chak {AA‘ 6 arw,., Ill, 659). 

StJiiTAN Murad. He w^as married to a daughter of Mirza ^Aziz Koka (p. 343). Their 
child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long Ill, 539, 552). 

SuDTAH Banyal. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jiimada I, 979, 
not the 10th ; but the MSS. continually confounded and ^ 3 . His first wife 
was a daughter of Sultan Khwaja (p. 466), by whom he had a daughter of the name 
of Sa^adat Banu Begum, who was horn in 1000 {Akbarn,, HI, 643). 

Page 323. 

jAHANGiR’s Wives. An additional list was given on p. 533, note 1 . Besides them, 
I may mention, ( 1 ) a daughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughter of 
Husain Chak of Kashmir {Akbarn., Ill, 659) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, mentioned 
in Ahbam.y HI, 639. 

Page 329, middle. 

Death op Mirza Rustam. Thus the date is given in the McCcmr'^ d-Vntard ; but from 
the Pddishdhndma {H, 302) w-e see that Mirza Rustam died on, or a few days before, 
the 1 st Rabi*? I, 1052. The author adds a remark that the manners (cnczd^) of 
the Mirza did not correspond to his noble birth, which was perhaps due to the absence 
of nobility in his mother ”. 

Page 329, line 4, from below. 

Qara Quilu Turks. The correct naihe is Qaraqoinlii. The Calcutta Chaght^ai 
Dictionary gives Qaraqunilu. Vambery (History of Bokhara, p, 265, note) mentions 
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thv rstajlri. Shainlfi, XikalHi, Bahariii, Zu l-Qadr, Kajar, and Afsliar, as tlie principal 
Turkic}) tribes tliat were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shore of the Caspian 
and iii Tbt‘ west ut Khurasrin. Qaraqoinlii means “the black sheep tribe”. 

Page 332, note L 

The correct name of th.e place where BaA^ram was defeated is Giinaehiir, j 
winch lies S>.K. of tl’alindiiar. The word j which the Bibl. Indica Edition 
of Badfnorn gives, contains “ Phillaur ”, which lies S.W. of Gunachur. 

Page 342, note. 

I do not think that Pfr Muhammad eame from the Sharwan mentioned in this note. 
It is more likely that he was a Shirw'ani Afgtian. 

Page 343, note. 

Tills note has been corrected on p. 445, line 14, and p. 45S, note. 

Page 348, line 6, from belowv 
ZCr'L-QADn is the name of a Turkman tribe; ride above. 

Page 361, last line. 

GoqA'NI'I'A. Kegarding the correct date of the battle, rule p. 460, note 2. 

Page 376. 

Toiiae ^!"al. Tin* .l/z/'ds'/r" 7* J'lnnm say.s that Todar Mai was born at Labor. But it is 
now certain that Toiiar Mai was born at Laharpur, in Aiidh ; rldt Proceedings 
Asiniir Soritig Ikngui^ September, 1871, p, 178- 

Page 402, note 2. 

MiyaS' Kal. The note is to be cancelled. Miyan Kal has been explained on. p. 615, note 

Page 404, line 4. 

Yfsrr Khax. Regarding his death, vide Tuznl^ p. 328. His son ^Izzat |Oiaii is wrongly 
called in the Bibl. liidiea Edition of the Pddiskdhnmna (I, b, p. 302) 

Bis name was dlah ; hence his title ^Izzat. 

Page 412, line 1. 

QisiM KiiAS'. ,I dare say the phrase' “ Cliamanari! Khurasan ” mere.ly .means that 
he was Gov<Tnor of Kribiil, 

. page. 4 13, i.ine 24.' 

Baq! IvhIx. Be is often called “ .K..ban Bag! Khan 

’ Page 423, .line. 15. 

Mir B.IbC's. The spelling “ Uigur ” :is now eo.in.mon-;:; but in India the word, is pro- 
noiiiieed “ Ighur The quer^" may be cancelled; vide p. 488, note 1. 

Page 435, line 9. 

Dastam Khax. Vamliery spells “Dostum”. 
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Page 454, middle, 

Shaykh Farid-i BuraflR!. That the name of Farid's father was Sayyhl Ahmad-i 
mav be seen from the short inseriptioii on the "* Bukhari Mu-que '' in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaykh Lad, at the cost of l^aiid-i Bukhrirl, 
and ])ear:3 the date 16th Rajah, 1017. 

' Mr. 'J. Ct. Delmerick has sent me the following inscription from Farid's JamF Masjid 
m Farida, bad : — 

, j j 

<AL>- j 

aIa l ij/j tiwAU- 

0^-. ai J, 

1. In the reign of Shah Hur^' \l-Dm, a king mho is pioios, just, and liberal, 

2. ' Miiriam Khan, the 'unique otie (farid) of the age and faith, erected this religious 
building. 

3. He. is homured, poimrful, generotis, and libtmL a w irthy deseendani of the king 
of men [*‘Ali]. . 

4. As TdriMk lasting structure, the wards Khayr^^ O-Biqa^ issued from the. pen. 

This gives' 1014 a.h. 

Page 468, middle. 

MwiJA'.TAHfii Muhammad. He is mentioned as a Sij'iatani on p. 528, mmxig the 
Bakhshis. 


A^U- j\ .pisJ! pj 


Page 476, note 1. 

Ma^sdm Khan*! KabulT. This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I received, 
through Babu Rajendralal Mitra, from Raja Pramatha Ahith, Raja of Dighaputi, 
Rajshahi. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village called Chatmohor, not 
very far from Dighaputi. 

<111 AjU- ojf y\ iUjULJI JA? 

dX A?^ ^ ^ ^ i'A»i 

■ n <» LfcT jj 4l*« 

This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultan, the chief of Sayyids, 
Abu 'hFath Muhammad Khan — May God perpetuate his kitigdom for ever, 0 Lord, O 
Thou xolio retnainest! by the high and exalted Khan, Khrn Muhammad, son of Tul 
Muhammad Khan Qdqshdl, in the year 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two y^ears after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987) ; vide p. 486. 

Page 485, line 7, 

Sayyid Muhammad, Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 548. 

Page 499, line 27. 

Surat. There is every probability that Sorath, and not Surat, is intended. 
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Page 50$. 

The Gakkhars. Vide pp. 544, 545. . 

The |>iat‘es Pliarwala and Dangal! not Daiigali) mentioned in tlie note 

as tiu‘ I'n-ineipat places in the Gakkliar District, are noticed in E. Terry’s Voyage to 
End India (London, 1655, p. 88). Kakares, the principal Cities are called Dekalee 
and Pfadioia ; ir is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extremest part North under the MogoVs 
siibjectiori.” 

I)e Laet also gives the same passage. 

Page 512, line 1. 

Yaraq Khan. The correct name is, I believe, Boraq Khan. Vide Pambery’s 
BfdPiara, p. 153. 

Page 552, middle. 

Kf CH Haji". Piegardlng Kfich Haju and Kuch Bihar and Miikarram Khan, tide my 
article on these countries in Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1872, p. 54. 

Page 553, line 5. 

Khan, of Jfdor. 

“ The i*ahhnipur lamih" is of Afghan origin, belonging to the Lohani tribe, and, it 
is said, fKxnipied iiihar in the reign of Humayun. They subsequently took seryice 
with th<^ king of Uihli ; anti from Akbar Shah, in a.b. 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the chief, 
obtained tlic, title of Dlwan. for having successfully repulsed an invasion of Afghan tribes ; 
for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the government of Labor. 
In A.n. 1082, Fatl> Khan Biwan received the provinces of Jaior, Sanchor, Pahlunpur, 
and lilsali from ^Vwrangzlb. Fat!) Khan died in 1688, leaving an only son, Pir Khan, 
who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kanial Khan, who, subsequently, being 
unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rathors of Marwar, was compelled, 
in A.iA 1698. to quit the country [Jaior], and retire with his famity and dependents to 
Pahlunpur, where the family has remained ever since. — Sehetions, Bombay Government 
Records^ No. XX Y . — iXew Series^ p. 15, 

Page 591, line 27. 

^Ali Qru Beg Istajl&. Tambery spells Ustajlii, which is the name of a Turkish tribe ; 
vide p. $87. 
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[The* numbers refer to tiie pages ; n. means footnote''. When names occur twice 
or several times on a page, tliey have been entered only once in the Index. 

The geographical names foiTii a separate Index.y ' 


A BlIUKH, son of Bahadur Khan 

Qurlicgi, r>r>,i. 

‘^Abbas-i Safa u I, Slulh, crfui verts people 
to HhMsm. 494 ; oo.'b o94, 673 n. 

Abdfii (.liak, 535. 

AlKhils, the iori}\ 256 n. 

.AWir K.haiia, 57, 

*?Akli Kor, 53B. 

*^Abdi of Nlsiulpur, a katib, 108. 

^Abd« ’I ^Ali Tarl^rui, Mirzu. 3S9. 

1 ^Azim, ride. Sultan Khwaia. 
*^Abd« TAAzIz, a kfitib, 109. 

*^Abd*^ T-*^Aziz, of Bihlb 607. 

Ubd« T-Bilqb Hadr, 282, 596, 610. 

^4bd« 'l-Ban, Khwiija, 571, 576. 

^xlbd« T-Ohatlar, of Bihll, 454, 

T-dhafur, Mirza, 345. 

<?Abd« Shaykh* 607. 

^Abdtt d-Ghanb Shaykh. 616. 

^Abd^ T-Haep], of Sabzwar, 107. 

‘^Abd^ T-iiav, Mir ^Adl, 522, 525, 536 
(Ko, 230). 

^Abd» T-Hay, name of several katib.s, 
107, m, 

^Alxb* d-Karim, a katib, 109. 

^Abd« d- Karim SindhI Amir Kluln, 526, 
527, 

^Ahd^ T-Khaliq Khawaff, 495, 

^Abd^ dhlhd Ashpaz, 107. 

^Abd^ diah-i Sayrafi, Khwaja, 107. 
<?Abd« dlah Khan Barha, 428. 

‘^Abd« diah Khan Firuz-jang, 551, 556, 
565, 568, 577 n., 578. 


^Abd« dlah Khan 322, 432 

(No. 76). 

^AbcO^ dlah Khan. Sayyid, 309 n., 518 
(No. 189). 

FAbd'^ dlah Khan Uzbak, 337 (No. 14 i, 
401, 468, 518. 

‘^Abd“ dlah Khan Uzbak, king of 
Bukhara, 452, 522. 

; *^Abd'^dIah, Khwaja, Khwajagan Klnvaia, 
’ ■ 467. 

^Abck dlah, Khwaja, son of Khwaja 
I <?Abd« d-Latif, 467 (No. 109). 

‘^Abd^ dlah Marwarid, Khwaja, 596, 
i 653 n, 

^Abd“ dlah, Mir, 109 ; a singer, 682. 

; ^Abd« dlah, Mirza, vide Sardar Khan. 

I ‘^Abdtt dlah Sarfaraz Khan. 551 (No. 257). 

*^Abdw dlah, Shaykh. son of Muhammad 
i Ghaws, 509. 

I ^Abd« dlah, son of Nizam Murtaza 
j Khan, 523. 

^Abd^ dlah, son of Sa^id Khan, 519. 

I Ubckdlah, Sultan of Kashghar, 339, 511. 
‘^Abd^ dlah Sultanpuri, 614 ; vide 
MalAdum^ d-Muik. 

I ^Abd'^ d-Latif, Mir, of Qazwin, 496, 615. 
^Abd^ d-I^apf, Mirza, 345. 

^Abd« d-Latif, son of Naqib Khan, 498. 

■ ^Abdul majld, vide A?af Khrm. 

I ^Abd^ d-Malik ibn Marw'an, 37. 

I «Abd« T-Matlab Khan, 441 (No. 83 ). 
i ‘JAbd“ T-Mumin, Mir, 589 (No. 374 ). 

; Ubd" T-Muqtadir, 623. 
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'^Abd'* d-Qadir Akhund, 542, 615. i 

^Ahd'^ '}-Qadir Badaoni, vide Badaoiii. j 

^Abd« d-Qfidir, Mawirina, 614. j 

^Abd^ ’l-Qadir Sirhincii, 6i4. 

^*Abd^ ’1-Qadu-i Jilani, 440. 

^Abd« d-Qilsim Namakin, 456 ii., 525 
(Xo. 190). ; 

d-Quddus, of Gango, 607, 615. 

^Abd^^ ’1-SamI, Quzl, 615. 

^Abd« dAVahhab Biikhsm, Sa:^7id, 434. 
Ubd^ ’1-Wahhab, Sha-ykb, 616. . : 

Ubdu ’bWabid, Sayyid, 585 (Xo. 364). | 

^Abd*i ’i-Wahid, Shaykh, 616. i 

‘lAbd'* ’l-Wa?!, 322. ' { 

^Abd« ’n-Nabi, Sadr, 177, 182, 186, 195, ^ 

197. 279, 281, 282. 28.3. 2S4, 549, i 
61.5, 616. i 

<;Abd“ ’r-Eal.iIm-i Khalrdl, a katib, 107. ! 

*^Abd“ ’r-Rablni Khar, 456 n., 505. | 

■‘^Abd^ ’r-KahIm, of Kbwarizm, a katib, j 

109. i 

^Abd:^. ’r-Eal)ira, of Lakhnaii, Shaykb, i 

360, 524 (No. 197). j 

'^Abd^ ^r-Rabmi, Mawlaoa, a katib, 109. 1 

‘^Abd^ ’r-Rabim Mu^za Khan Khaimn. 
vide Khan Klianan. 

*^Abd^ *r-Rabim, son of Q,a®-im Khan, 401. 
^Abd^ ’r-Rabman Dulday, 517 (Xo, 186), 
582. 

^Abd« ’r-Rabman, Mirza, 517 (No. 183). 
^Abd« ’r-Rabman Sur, 395 n., 416 n. 

‘^Abd’i ’r-Rashid, king of Kashgar, 512, 

512 n. 

■^Abd“ ’r-Razzaq Sam§am^ ’d-l)awla, 

494 n. 

^Abd^ ’r-Razzaq, Mir, of Gilan, 468, 526, 
527. 

^Abd^ ’s-Saiam, Mawlana, 614. 

^Abdii ’s-Salam Payami, 670. 

^Abcl^ ’s-Salam, son of Mu^azzara Khan, 

588 n. 

■^Abd« ’ 9 -Samad, a katib, 109. 

■^Abd^ ’sh-Shahid, Khwaia, 466, 608. 

'^Abd^ ’^-Samad, Khwaja, of Kashan, 

584 (No. 353). 

"^Abd^ ’$-Samad, Khwaja, Shirinqalam, 
114, 554 (No. 266). 

^Abd’^ ’sh-Shukur, Mulla, 198. 

■^Abd^ s-Subban Dnlday, 582 (No. 349), 
^Abd^ ’s-Sabban, Mirza, 578. , 


Abhang Khan, 357 n. 

Aboriginal racas, 241, 262 ; vide Tribes. 

Abu Ls-haq Firang, f8haykh, 608. 

Abu la-haq, .iSsyyid, 486, 500 (No. 384). 

Abu ’i-Baqa, 519. 

Abu ’I-Baqa, Amir Khan, 526. 

Abu ’1-Farah, Sayyid, of Wasit, 425, 42S. 

Abu ’1-Fatb Beg, 333, 551. 

Abu ’i-Fatb Guirati, Shay Mi, 616. 

Abu ’l-Fatb, Hakim, 184, 216, 368, 440, 
468 (No.’ 112), 469, 612, 639 n., 
644 n., 656. 

Abu ’i-Fatb Khan, son of Sha^ista Khan, 
575,576. 

Abu ’i-Fatb, son of Fazil Beg, 333, 493, 
542, 542 n. 

Abil ’I-Fatb, son of Mir/^affar Mughul, 
576 (No. 323). 

Abu ’i-Fattab Ataliq, 562 (294). 

Abu ’1-Fayz, Fay?!, 548 ; vide Fayzi. 

Abu ’i-Fa?l, author of the 176, 177, 
178, 183, 184, 196, 197 n., 203, 204, 
213 n., 218, 220, 422, 488, 490, 
553 n. 

Abu ’1-Fa?} of Kazarun, Kbatib, 549. 

Abu ’1-Fa?l, son of the Mir ^Adl, 548. 

Abu ’1-Hasan, Khwaia, 345 ; vide Asaf 
Khan. 

Abu ’I-Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
*?Adi, 585 383). 

Abu ’i-Husayn, 408. 

Abu ’l-Khayr Khan, 526, 527. 

Abu son of the Mir ‘^Adl, 563 

(No. 297) ; vide Shah Abu’l-Mu^alL 

Abu ’1-Mubammad, 569. 

Abu ’l-Mugaffar, Mir, 424. 

Abu ’i-Mu?alfar, son of Ashraf Khan. 
542 (No. 240). 

^Abu ’i-Qasim, brother of ^Abu ’1-Qadir 
Akhund, 542 (No. 242). 

Abu ’I-Qasim, Governor of Gwaliyar, 330. 

Abu ’1-Qasim, Mir, of Nishapur, 593 
(No. 398). 

Abu ’1-Qasim, of Werkopa*i, 677 n., 
678 n. 

Abu *1-Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
‘^Adi, 548 (No’ W). 

Am ’1-Wafa, Mir, 526. 

Abu Na^, of Farah, 43 n. 

Abu Rayb^j qw^od., 44, 
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I 

Aim M!rZi% Sultan, 331, 33!l. 

Abu Sa^id SawafI Mirza, son of Stnlpn, 
Hiisayii 3::!7, 338, Two (Xo* 

27l|/ 

Abii Sultan of Kru^bi^ar, 3 12, 513. 

Al>u Tali!) Shil*’ista Khan. 575, 5-76. 

Abfi Tillil), son of Milnls KhaJi, ,1511. 

Abil Tillib, mn of Slia^'lsta 575, 

57S. , 

Abii Tiirab, Mir, Oiijratf, 44i5, 566. 
Abwah^ rovoinit* aciioiints, 270. 

accounts, how kept, 14 ; ^ how divided, 
270. 

Achhe, Shaykh, 588 n. ; 

Adam Barha, Sayyid, 4, '27, 588 n. 

Adam, Suitaii, CJakkhar, 338, 506, 507, 
50B, 544. 

Adam, the first man, called Haft-hazari, 
105 n. 

Adham, jihan, «on of Malm in Anga, 274, 
340 (No. ID). 

Adliam, Mir, 4H6. 

Adhan, ShayMlt ^6)7. ■ 

Adhelii, a c?0in, 32. 

Khan, son of Shah M«hamm.ad-i 
Qaliltl, 4:78 (Nih 125). 

"^Idil Shrih, 520, 521) n. 

^Adl-gntka, a coin, 31. 
admiralty, 289. 
admission to court, 165, 
advances to oflcers, 275. 

Adwand, of Opsa, 594 (Xo. 413). 

Af^ans, their last stand under ^Ugman 
Loliani, 586, 5S7 ; their character, 
436, 583. 

AtlStiiii Miml, 372. 

AfrSsiyab, son of Mfrza Muhammad 
Hakim, 408. 

Afridfe, 578. 

Afslwlr, 687 
Aftabi, 30. 

AftSbglr, a royal einsign, 52, 

Af?al Kluin, 674 ii, 

Af?a! Khan, Sultan ^Ali, 408 

(Xo. 56). 
agar, rkie Aloes. 

Agate, mk baba^url. 

A^a Khizr Xahawandi, 672 n. 

Aglia Muhammad Xa*"!, 682 n. 

Ag|ia Muh^^mmad Tahir \Va§li, 576. 


Igiia Mulla, 557, 558, 572, 572 n. 

Agl^a Afuiia Baw^atdar, 398, 451, 558. 
Ag^a Mulla Qazwinl, 589 (Xo. 376). 
j Agingir, or firepot, 50. 

! Abadis, 20, 20n., 170, i70n., 241, 259; 
! under Jahangir, 605. 

i AAanekmt, a metal, 41. 

I Alidad, 571. 
j AM-i jmnd^aif 191 n. 

'r Ahmad Barha, Sayyid, 300, 447 (Xo, 91). 
Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 501, 518 (Xo. 191), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, brother of Xur Jahan, 
576. 

Ahmad Beg, ABrza, 398. 

Ahmad Bukhari. Sayyid, 456. 

Aiimadi Fayyaz, Shaykh, 616. 

Alimad Khan Xiyazi, 541 n., 542. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shayl^, 570, 570 n. 
Ahmad Lodi, 569. 

Ahmad, Mir Munshi, 486. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Thathah, 112, 113, 216. 
; Ahmad Qasim Koka, 564 (Xo. 307). 

i Ahmad, Sayyid, 568. ■ 

Ahmad Shah, Ea!?:iy« ’KMulk, of Gujrat, 
419. 

I Ahmad, ShayMi, 614. 

I Ahmad, Shay kh. a katib. 106. 

' Ahmad, ShayMi, son of *?Abd^ 1-Quddfis, 
615. 

Ahmad, ShaylA, son of Salim Chishti 
Sikriwal, 530 (Xo. 210). 
j Ahmad Sufi, 218, 219. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, 569. 

I Ahrar, Khwaja, 467, 608. 

; ahnaq, vide nymdq, 

^Aja^ibh a tent, 56. 

Akas-diya, 49, 52, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 64 n. ; his 
miraculous birth, 219, 415 ; his full 
I name, 196; his mother, 352, 353, 

354 ; his nurses, vide Mahum Anaga, 
i Picha Jan Anaga, Ji Ji Anaga ; his 

: attachment to relatives, 341, 342, 

343; his children, 321; his wives, 
181, 321, 322, 686 ; his brothers, ride 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza and Mirza 
Ibrahim, 594 ; his character and 
i how he spends his time, 162, 163, 

I 164 ; abhors cruelty, 141 n. ; regards 
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the perforiiianee of his duty an act of " | 
worship, 11; enters into details, j 
254 ; is a good physiognomist, j 
248,11. believes in lucky clays, j 
97 n. ; is “ Incky ”, 254 ; is inu-sical, | 
53# 54; is w.! tty, 47 1 ;■ s,hows himself 'j 
to ' the people,. 164 ; how he dines, 60, 

61 ; invents new^ names, 47, 6.1, 62, 

68, 69, 96, 110, 135, 136, 147 n. ; is 
fond of fruit,' 68; dislikes jneat,' :! 
64,; ..abstams from it, 164; wears 
woollen stuffs like Sufis, 96 ; likes j 
only certain books, 110; is fond of | 
painting, 113, 114, 115 ; of elephants i 
and trained leopards, 138, 399 ; likes ! 
to see spiders hglit, 308; does not 
hunt on Fridays, 300 ; invents a 
carriage, 2S5 ; and a wheel for 
cleaning guns, 122 ; his favourite : 
gun Sangram, 123, 6B5 ; invents '■ 
elephant gear, 134, 135; improves 
his army, 242 ; introduces the brand, 
or the Dagh o Jfu^niif-Law,. 242, 243, 
343, 344, 669 n. ; improves guns, i 
119, 120 ; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrat, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; 
his religion, 51 ; is the spiritual 
guide of his people, 170 ; performs 
miracles, 174, 294, 297 ; is the 
representative of God, 197 ; is king 
by Divine Right, Preface, 3 ; 
abolishes the jasya, 198 ; interdicts | 
beef, 202 ; orders the courtiers to | 
shave off their beards, 202, 609 n. ; 
looks upon dogs and pigs as clean, 
203 ; abolishes the Hijrah, 204 ; 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 
215 ; dislikes the names “ Muliam« 
mad ” and “ Ahmad ”, 382 n. ; 

makes the Miillas drink wane, 207, 
522 ; calls a Zoroastrian priest from 
Persia, 220 ; keeps Parsi feasts, 
286 ; discourages circumcision and 
the rite of Satiy 216, 217 ; saves a 
Satiy 472 ; hates the learned and 
drives them from court, 181, 200, 
201 ; resumes their grants of land, 
278, 279, 280, 281; his views on 
marriage, 287, 288 ; and on educa- 
tion, 288, 289 ; fixes the age for 


marriage, 204; worships fire and 
the sun, 51# 210, 21 i, 212 ; founds a 
new sect, 174; admits pupils to it 
bj ceremony, 212 {vidf Divine 
Faith) ; is opposed for his religious 
opinions, 439 ; cspeciaiiy ]>y ^Abd^ 
,diah of Tfiran, 522 ; is called a God, 
632 ; forces courtiers to prostrate 
themselves before hi,m,, vide sijdali ; 
his last illness, 521 ; ' day of Ms 
■death, 222 n.; is buried at Sikan- 
drah, 220. 

AhbuT7iamay 'Lucknotv ed.ition of, 481 n,, 
543 n, 

Akbar QuH Sultan, 544, 545. 

akhtUy meaning of, 477 n. 

AMitacMSy an officer over horses, 145. 

Al-i Mtiy^affar, a dynasty, 494. 

aUicluiy a stuff, vide adcha. 

A^id Hazraty a title, 358 n. 

Khdqdn., a title, 358 n. 

^AlmUy a royal standard, 52. 

^Alam Barha, Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

A^^lam Kabuli, Mulla, 167 n., 615. 

<?Alam Lodi, 569. 

^Ala*’« ’d-Dawlah, Mirza, 572. 

*?Ala*’« ’d-Din Hiratl, a katib, 108. 

*^Ala*’« ’d-Din Islam Khan, 552, 586, 587. 

^Ala*"^ ’d-Diu Khilji, his coins, 18 ; his 
army reforms, 252 ; intt^rferes with 
grants of land, 281, 396 n., 512 n.^ 
550 n. 

‘>Ala*’*i ’d-Din Khw'afl, Kltwaia. 464. 

Ala*’’^ ’d-Din Lari, 609. 

^Ala*’^^ ’d-Din Majzub, 608. 

^Ala*-u ’d-Din, Mirza, 588. 

^Ala^« 1-Mulk, of Lar, 670 n. 

I’Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, 339. 

alchay a melon, 68 ; a stuff, 97, 97 n. 

Alexander the Great (Slkandar), 367, 623. 

‘^Ali, Mir, a katib, 108, 109. 

“^Ali, Mir, Sayyid Juda^i, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 114, 660; — , a 
musician, 682 ; — , of Qum, 667. 

‘^Ali, Qazi, 370. 

^Ali, the Khalifah, 105. 

‘^Ali Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 28, 54, 55. 

^Ali Akbar, Mir, 415 (Ko. 62). 

FAli Akbar Tashbihi, Mir, 596 n. 

^Ali A§g^ar, Mirza, 454. 
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"^Al! Beg Mirza» 539. 

^Alf Beg ^Alamshilh!, Jllrzfi, 538 (237). 
^All Chaman, a kfitHa lOlK 
■^^Ali Don! Khan, 902 n. 

Alif Khan OnjrritI, 419, 

^Al! ihn Hilal, a ealigraphint, 106. 

All Kiian Chak. 53-1. 

*?Ali Khan. Haia, of Kha rules, 345, 356. 
^Alf llardan Bahadur, 556 (Xo. 273), 

^Ali Miil.mnimad Asp, .551 (Xo. 358). 

■^Alf Quit, ritie Khfiii Zaman, 

*^AIi Quli Beg Istajhl, ShcT Afkan Khan., 
591 (Xo. 3941, 689. 

■^Ali Quli Khan Indanibf, 478 (Xo. 124). 
^AII Ray, of little llhhat, 32,3. 529, 676. 
^AIi 8her. Allr, i07 n., I08, ioS n., 360. 
^AU Shukr Heir. 329. 330. 

■^u/e^en”, a iiU'inn. 6S. 

Yar, 448. 

Allah BaldiHlii Sadr, 482. 

Allah 544. 545. 

Allah 5'ar Khun, 56<^ 

aims* paid at etiurt, 14, 276, 277. 

iilooH, w<K)d of iik«,*s, 85. 

.4fi|o«r, 26, 27. 
alphabet H, 104, 105 n. 

Aitpis Mif/jl, Safawi, 328. 

Aitiln Qtilij, 56i (X'o,*290). 

Aman« Ihlh, son of Sayf Khati Koka, 
584 (Xo. 356). 

x\inba Khan C’hak Kashmir!, 529, 529 n., 
. . ' 557. 

^ciwilMir, 83. 

^Amlmr, :^Ialik, 359, 360, 453. 

Amin Khan Oh or!, 58 L 
Amin Razi, l^wilja, 572, 576. 

Amin" Inju, Mir, 501. 

Amir Beg Ihiyraw!. 670, 

Amir (diiudnin, 331. 

Amir Haydar, of B(4gram, 331 n. 

Amir Khan, 526. 527. 

Amir Khan, SayyItI, 494 n. 

Amir Khrm ^Mnghnl Beg, 404. 

Amir Khiisraw Khan, 324, 325, 330. , 
Amir lOiUHrawi, Sayyid, 661 ii. 

Amir Man^ilr, a kritib, 107. 

Amir Qap AsM, 668. 

Amlr'^ l^umura, a title, 250, 353, 

Amr Singh, or Amra, Rana, 364, 495, 585. 
Amr Singh, of Idar, 353. 


Amr Singh Bagheia, 446. 

Amr Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Amrl, a poet, 678 n. 

Amr“ liah, Mirza, 361. 
amulets, 571. 

amusements at court,. 308, 316. 

Anand Singh Kachlnmha, 461. 
anagfif or nurse, 341. 

229, 230, 231. 

Anisi, a poet, 648, 648 n, 

An!s» M-Bin, vide Mihtar Khan. 

Aniip Singh Bagheia, 446. 

Anwar Mirza, 345. 

^Aqa*‘xd“i Xasafi, title of a book, 390 n. 
^Aqil, Mirza, son of Mirza ^Isa TarjAan, 
392 n, 

^Aqil Husayn Mirza, 513, 514. 
agtuS, Qv jugtr, 266, 266 n. 

^Arab Bahadur, 198, 377, 438, 450, 472, 
494, 537. 

^Arabshah, Mir, 634 n, 

o ^Aramt, a Tazkira, 584. 

Aram Banu Begum, Akbar's daughter, 
321. 

arbdh^ meaning, 633 n. 

Arhdh^ ‘'tAahtmU^ houselioid ex|)enses, 
270. 

archers, 264. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 220, 220 n. 
Ardsher Kabuli, 519. 

Arghun, a elan, 389, 391. 

Ar^un of Kabul, a katib, 106. 

Ar^im Khan, 389. 

^Arif Beg Shayjdi ^Umar!, 505. 

Arjun Singh, 543 (Xo. 244). 

Arlat, a cdaii, 531, 571. 
armourers, 119. 

armours, kinds of, 117, 118, 119. 
arms, list of, 116, 

army,- strength of Aklair’s army, ; 241, 
254, 256; of .Shahjahan, 255. 
Arqfin, ^Abd*^ llah, a katib, 107. 
arrack, 74. 

arsenal, the imperial, 115. 

■Arstan, a -poet, 678. 

Arzani Begum, 324, 

%-rf-wamete, 273.- ■ ■■ 

Asad -Beg,- son of Khin Dawraii Shah, 
: 410..' ■■ 

Asad Khan, ’ Shuja^-i Kabuli, 476 n, ^ 
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Asad Khan, son of Q.utingh Qadani Klulii. 
478. 

Asad Khan Tiirkinfin, 4lo. 

kl-Dawla, Mir Jainal^' d-Dm 
.'JSusayn, 500, 

'Asad«' ,’llali Khiln. of Tabriz, 471- (Ko. 
116). 

Asad^^ dlah, Mirza, 588. 

Asad^^ ’Hall, son of 8her Khwaia, 511, 
Asad^^ ’Hah Turkman, 435, 472. 

A?afl, a poet, 652 n., 667 n., 670 n, 
A^af'jah, o75> 

■''A?a£ lOian, \i'l)a.wla, Asaf-jah, 

398,399. 

l§af Mail (I), ^Akl« ’I-Majid, 253, 349, 
372,395,396. 

A?af Khan (II), Ghiyag^ ’d-TJin ^All, 451, 
479 (Ko. 126), 575. 

A§af Khan. (Ill), Ja^^far Beg, 219, 323, 
324, 451 (No. 98), 510, 583, 643. 

A§af Khan (IV), Yamin" ’d-I)aw|a, 
Mlrza Abu H-Hasan, 575, 576. 

A§alat Khan Lodi, 568. 
oshMur, 25. 

Ashki, a poet, 660 n., 667. 

Ashraf, a poet, 424, 

Asliraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
A?^ar, 107, 107 n., 423 (Xo. 74). 
Ashraf Khwaja, 576 (Xo. 320). 
ashf^ a coin, 32. 

ashkthdt^ a metallic composition, 42. 
ashUidd, a coin, 31. 

Asiri, of Kay, 668. 

Askaran Kachhwaha, 475, 509, 600. 
*^Askari Mirza, brother of Humayun, 
334, 372, 489. 

‘JAskari Mirza, son of Ja^far Beg, 454. 
Asl-i Jam^d Tumar, 377. 

^AsmaUi Anbiya, title of a book, 614. 
osrdrA maktum, title of a book, 638 n. 
assaying, mode of, 22. 
assessment, under Bayram Khan, 373 ; 
under Muzaffar IChan. 373; under 
Todar Mai, 377, 475 ; of Kashmir, 
370, 452 ; of Afgiianistan, 409. 
AswatT, Mawlana, 682 n. 
atdUq, an office, 330, 333, 339, 346, 351, 
354, 355, 357, 371, 383, 383 n., 388, 
389,416,439,452,453. 
alhegs master of the horse, 145, 477 n. 


; AtgaKhan, Shams^ *ci-Bin Muhammad,. 
■ 274, 337 (Xo. 15), 338. 

a Sanskrit work, ill, 111 21 ., 
i a tent, 56. 

: ^Atiq, 594. 

i ff/M, 229, 230. 

Atku Timur, 389, 

|, a coin, 29. 

; %lf, rose water, 574. 

! awiary, the imperial, 307. 

I Awji MuHa, 663 n. 

I Awdad Husayn, 535, 
mvmng, or throne, 52, 

. AwTangzeb, 'SdSn.'; abolishes music, 
682 n. ; 683, 

A wans, a tribe, 507 n. 
awdra'navh% 261. 

^Atmnf’^ %31a^drif^ title of a book, 
i ' 479. . 

^Aynr Ddnl'^h, a book by Abu 
I , 112, 112 n. 

I name of a verse in the 

I Qor^an, 177. 

j Ayaz, slave of Mahmud of ghazni, 636 n. 
Ayimas, tenures, 283, 284. 

V^Ayisha, Muhammad’s wife, 206 n., 
213 n. 

^Aya Khan Dakhij|i, 539. 

‘^Ayshi, Mawlana, 109. 

A*^^am Khdn, vide Khan-i A^^am. 
a^ar^ 'Mth, a perfume, 87. 

Azhar, Mawlana, a katib, 108. 

I Azhdar Kban Dakfaini. 539. 

*^Aziz, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 568, 
*^Aziz Kabuli, Mirza, 476 n, 

^Aziz Koka, ticfe Khan-i A®'zam. 

*JAziz» ’Hah, Mir, 404. 

7Aziz“ Tlah, Mir Turbati, 595. 

^Agmat, Lodi, 568. 

B aba Agfea, 353. 

Babi Balas, 608. 

Baba Beg, 450. 
babaghuriy or agate, 36, 683. 

Baba Hasan Abdal, a samt, 580, 

Baba Khan Qaqslial, 375, 399 n., 400 
'A , ’ ''dies, 377. 

Baba Kipur, 608. 

» BabS Quohin, 493. 
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Babar, EinpcTor, iatrocint'es gardening, 
!)3 ; iii« 112, 355; 325, 

31111, 4m, 512, mik 

k}bM*i fikiik a klrnl of liK^loin 68, 590. 
Balm Sher Qalaiidar, a saint, 578. 

Baba Talih, a poet, 676. 

Baba Zambfir, 355, 387. 

Bal’nl Miinkli, 4im, 528 (Xo. 202). 
bahfd, wood, 23 n,, 25, 73. 

Billnls, Mir, 423 (Xo. 73), 488 n., 687. 
BacIaklisbiH, their character, 504. 

Baciaii Singh Bliadawrlya, 547, 

Badiloni, the historian, 110 n., llln., 
177, 271, 402, 481, 485, 531, 617, 
652 n. 

bdiUfija/u 62. 02 n. 

"l-hvjflH, title of a book, 617, 
BadB'*^ 'z-Zuniaiu Mirzfi, Shahiiawaz 
|Uian, 527 ii. 

Badl^^ ’z-Zajiniin Mirza, bob of Agha 
Muill, 398. 451. 

V.-Ziiimln, Qir/wliu, 451. 

Badi^w >.-Zanutiu of Mirza Shahrukh 
Batiaklwhl, 326. 

Bad!^“ V.-Zanuln Mirza, son of Sultan 
HiiHain Mfrzfi, 389, 390. 

MiH (brocade), 574. 

Badr-i ^Alaiiri, Mr, 52?. 

13adr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bad Singh Bhatinriya, 547 n. 
ba(jMh a dirham, 37. 

Bahmiur, conferred as title, 360. 

Bahadur Dhanturi, 591. 

Bahadur Oohlot, 564 (Xo. 308). 

Bahadwr Khcln (Xo. 87) ; vide l^fnliam- 
inad Asghar and Fahfii* Khan. 
Bahadur Khan, Mnbammad Sa*^kl Shay- 
biliif, 347, 349, 395, 397, 413, 414.* 
Bahadur Khan Oilfun, 556. 

Bahadtir iyian Qilrdar, 555 (Xo. 269). 
Bahadur, Sidtiln, of Gujnlt, 372, 680 n. 
Baiiar Begain, daughter of Jahangir, 322. 
Baharlu tribe, 329, 387, 687. 

hi-Din Kamlnl, 535. 

Baha^^* Mufti, 616. 

Baha^*J ’ci-i)m Zakariya, of 5fiiitan, 436, 
Baha*^ cr-DIn Mijziib, of Bada,on, 449, 
bahh, 15, 15 n. 

Bahmanyilr, 575. 576. 

Bahrain, sola of ShamsI, 499, 


Bahram Mirza, Bafawl, 328. 

Bahram Qull, a musieiaii, 682. 

Bahram Saqqi, a poet, 651, 651 ii. 

Bairi Sal, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 
■558 n. ; ■ 

Baizawl, a Qoran commentator, 614. 
Bakhshi Banfi Begum, 339. 

Bakhshls, of Akbar’s reign, 595. 

Ba^shu, a singer, 680 n. 

Bajdityar, a elan of Jalesar, 469. 
Bakbtyar Beg Gurd, 529 (Xo. 204). 
Bakhya Anaga, 435. 

Baland Afetar, 324. 

Balbhadr Rathor, 563 (Xo. 296). 
Baldhadr, Ray of Lakhinpfir, 369. 
Ballnas, the philosopher, 622 n. 

Brdju Qulij, 562. 

Baku Khan. 530 (Xo. 207). 

Baluchis, 385, 388, 434. 
bamboo, price of, 234. 

65/?, 19,20. 
bamlits, 262. 

Banda Maydani, 560 (Xo. 284). 
Banda *?Aii Qurbegl, 560. 
handuqcM, vide mateh4oek*bearer, 

Banka Kaehhwaha, 555 (X*©, 270). 
hankfilu, 262, 
hdnwdri, 19. 

Baqa^i, a poet, 664 n. 

Baqi Be Uzbak, 585 (Xo. 368). 

Baqi Billah, 488. 

Baqi Khan, 413 (Xo. 60), 414, 687. 

Baqi Khan, son of Tahir Khan. 448. 

Baqi Salarehi, 603. 

Baqi Sultan ITzbak, 327. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mrza, 463. 

Baqir, Mawlana, a kitib, 109. 

Baqir An§ari, 563 (Xo. 298). 

Baqir Bul^arl, Sayyid, 435. 
bdrah, ora community of twelve villages, 
429 . ; 

or cheque, 272, ' 
i?«raieafdl, soldiers, 24 L 
bargd nay^ a kind of mtdon, 68. 
bdrgah, audience tent, 55, 56. 
bdrgir^ & kind of horse, 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273.. 

Barba Sayyids, 425 to 432. ' 

Bari of Hirat, a katib, 108. 

BarMiurdar,. Khwaja,' -578. 
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EarWiiirdilr Mirza, Khan 577 

(No. 328). 

Ba.rlas, a clan, 364 n., 393. 

BasalAwanis, a sect, 666 n. 

Basawan, the painter, 114. 

Basu, R.aja of' Man, 389, 495, 508. 
.Batanl,. an Afghan tribe, 532 ii. 
Bayasan^ar, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 
Bayasan^ar Mirza, 324, 325. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 651 . 

Bayazid, son of Sula 3 ?maii of Bengal, 
'■■■■'■395.,:':; 

Bayazid Barha, 427, 562 (No. 295). 
Bayazid Beg Turkman, 563 (No. 299). 
Bayazid Mu'^azjjam ^an, 552 (No. 260). 
Bayram Beg, fatiier of Mim^i^ni Khan, 
333. 

Bayram Khan, Khan Khatian, 322, 329 
(No. 10), 352, 373 ; his assessment, 
373, 379, 382, 405, 482, 484, 681 n. 
Bayra^m Oghlan, 517. 

Bayram QuIiJ, 562. 
baytar^ or horse-doctor, 146. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan. 416, 
518 (No. 188). 

Baz Bahadur of Malwa, 337, 341, 473 
(No. 120), 681. 
bdellium, 87, 

Be, a title, for Beg^ 506. 
bear, a stupid animal, 684. 

Bechu, Shayl^, 607. 

Bedar BalAt, Prince, 527. 
beef interdicted by Akbar, 202. 
beer, manufacture of, 563. 

Beg Baba Koiabi, 488, 

Beg Muhammad Toqba^i, 576 (No. 324). 
Beg Muhammad Uighur, 584 (No. 360), 
Beg Nurln Khan Quchin, 531 (No. 212). 
Beg O^Iu, 464. 

Begani Sahib, 683. 

Begams, their salaries, 683. 

Beglar Begi, a title, 354. 

Beglar Khan, 499. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 688. 

Beni Bas Bundela, 546. 
betel leaf, cultivation of, 77. 
betel nut, 76. 

betting, at court, 228, 300. 

Bhadauriya clan, 341, 547. 

Bhagwan Bas Bundela, 546. 


Bhagwan Das Kachhwaha (Bimgwant 
Das), 208, 323, 353 (No. 27), 

Bhakar, Sayyid, 458. 
bhangar, a metallic composition, 42. 
Bha,o Singh Kachhwaha, 363, 543. 
Bharat Chand Biiiid<‘la, 546. 
bhda^ Q. nut, 54 n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaykh, 616. 

Bhil Khan Salimshahf, 366. 

Bhim, Baja, Dawiatshahi, 359. 

Bhim, Rawul of Jaisalmir, 533 (No. 225), 
Bhim Singh Kachhwaha, 461, 543, 
bhumUf a stuff, 100, 685. 

Bhoj Bhaduriya, 547. 

Bhoj Hada, 449. 

Bhoj Bap Shaykhawat. 462. 
bhoUm, a fruit, 75. 

Bhugiyals, a Gakkhar tribe, 544. 

Bib! Safiya, 489. 

Bibi SanV'i Sabi, 489. 

Bichitr Khan, a sing(u% 08 i. 

Bigara, meaning of, 570 n. 

Bihari Mai, Kachliwaha, 322, 347 (No. 
23). 

Bihruz, Raja, 494 n. 

Bihzad, a painter, 113, 113 n. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 399. 

Bikramajit, 423 ; vide Patr Das. 
Bikramajit, of Owalyar, 680 ri. 
Bikramajit Baghela, 446. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 546. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 682 n. 

biUy a musical instrument, 681, 682. 

Bina, ShayMi, 613. 
bimat, a coin, 30. 
bir, meaning of, 554 n. 

Bir Bar, Raja, 184, 192, 198, 202,^207, 
209, 214, 218, 219, 349, 368, 442 
(No. 85), 443, 444, 446, 469. 

Bir Bhadr Baghela, 446. 

Bir Mandal IQian, a musician, 681. 

Bir Sah, of Gondwanah, 397. 

Bir Singh De,o Bundela, 509, 524, 545, 
546, 546 n. 
a dish, 63. 

Biswas Ra,o, 499. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 571. 
blood of enemies drunk, 472. 
borax, 27. 
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boy's love, 335, 375, 387, 626 n., 627 n., 
639 II. ; ride immorality, 
branding hornes, 147, 147 n., 148 ; 

introdmxHi by Akbar, 243, 265. 
brass, bow made, 42. 
bread, how prepared, 64. 
bricks, price of, 233. 

Bud tSIngh Bliadauriya, 547 ii. 

Bndf (Badiu) Chand of Xagarkot, 349, 
369,443. 

buffalo hunts, 304, 

^bughrd^ a dish, 63. 
bug rd waif, 25. 
buhhlh a <*oin, 32, 

Buhhll Khan Miyana, 569. 
buildings, 232 ; estimates of. 236. 
dy|idr (gash 40, 41,42,43. 

Bui5c|l ( Lhlwar Baj^shp 324. 

Btdaq! Begnrn, 323. 

Bnndela Kajputs, of rdeha, genealogy, 

546. 

bunff or drawn |a game), 310. 

Biirham SliayMi, 608. 

BurhanI, 3dlr, 424. 

Biirj 336, 

Bnzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 580, 


C ALIGIUFHISTS of fame, 107. 
caligraphy, 105. 

camels, the imiierial, 151 ; different kinds 
of, 151 ; their ftwd, 152 ; harness, 
152, 153 ; are shoni, 154 ; have oil 
injected into the nose, 154, 155; 
how* trained, 155 ; how niustered, 
225. 

camphor, S3, 84 ; caoses importance, 

4ia 

camps, 47. 
canals, 353, 550 n . 
cannons, 119, 122. 
cards, 318. 
carpets, 57. 

carriages, or bahaU^ 285 ; English car- 
rkgCB, 2S5 II. ; for trained leopards, 
298; kinds of, 158. 

• cash-payments, 14! n. 

•cattle, 157 ; giKxi in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, Imd in .Oihli, 157 ; their 
food, 158 ; how mustered, 226. 


cereals, prices of, 65. 

chabtiksuwar, an officer 0 ¥er horses, 145. 

chahdrghoshat a coin, 30 n., 31. 

chahdrnahrif a canal, 550 n. 

chaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

Chalma Beg, vide Khan ^Alam. 

Ckammif title of a historical wmrk, 372. 
Cliampat Bnndela, 546. 

Chand Bibi, 357 n. 

Chand Khan and Chand Miyan, tw'O 
singers, 681, 682. 

Chanda Ha,o Sisodij^a, 460. 
cJiandal maniab a play, 316. 

Chandar Sen, son of MaHeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marwar), 349, 384, 461, 531. 

Chandr Man Bmideia, 546. 

Chandrawat, 459. 

Changiz Khan Guirati, 337, 340, 419, 
m4,515. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436 ; of the 
Gakkhars, 545 ; of Gn jratis, 421 ; 
of Bada^shis, 505 ; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 346 ; of Afghans, 436 ; of 
Kambils, 436 ; of Dakhinls, 490 ; of 
Turks, 609. 
charkh, 311. 
chaniy a coin, 32. 

Chashnigir, a mint officer, 24, 
Chatbanuris, a clan, 426, 426 n., 430. 
chatr^ or umbrella, 52. 

Chatr Klian. a musician, 682 n. 

Chatr Sal Kachhw’aha ,461. 

Chatraupis, a clan, 426, 430. 
chatrmandal, a method of hunting. 
Invented by Akbar, 299* 
chatrioq, a royal standard, 52. 
chaugdn, or hockey, 309, 310. 
c/mwK, or guard, 267. 
chaupar^ a game, 315, 374. 
thauMf^ a stuff, 100, 685, 
ckdm, or slaves, 263, 263 n., 264 ; deffni- 
tion.«f the term “ slave 263, 264. 
cheque, or 272. 
cherry-tree^ 238. ' ■ ' 

€het^Bhoj,352*^y 

26. 

Chhajhu Barha, 532 (Ho, 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 507 n. 
cMi'AF, a dish,,62.. ■ • ' 


44 ' 
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Ciiin Qiiiij, 35 n. (where wrong fl[^sayn 
Qulij}, 501 (No. 293), 

Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 389, 511, 
511 n., 512; his law {hatomh)^ 505. 
Chingiz Khan Ni^ainshahi, 490. 

Chirkis-i Riimi, 416, 
chmmf2Q% 

Christianity, tatight the Imperial princes, 
191,"192..^' 

Christians exhibit crosses and representa- 
tions in ■v?ax of the birth of Christ, 
203, 203 n., ride ctiiiabuia. 
chubhi, a kind of tent, 47. 
ckubm ra^oiiy a kind of tent, 47, 48, 56, 
chugul, a coin, 30, 30 n. 
ckuwa^ a scent, 86. 
civet, vide zabad. 
coco-nut, 75, ■ 

coins, list of' Akbar’s coins, 28 ; ride 
currency, 

collectors of i*e venue, their salar}*', 260. 
colours, nature of, 102. 
contingents of the Mansabdars, 251, 252, 
254,255,257. 

conversions to Christianity, 560 ; to 
Mam, 247 n., 446, 460/494 n., 510, 
512, 577 n. ; to Shi'^ism, 494, 654 n. 
copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
573 n. 

cotton stuff, 100, 685. 
court ceremonies, 46, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 276, 277 ; vide Chingiz Khan’s 
", ■ law, ' 

cows, the imperial, 157 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280. 
cnnabula, 686, vide Christians, 
currency, changes in, 33. 

ABISTAN ul Mazahib, a work on 
religious sects, 219, 219 n., 220, 
220 n., 502 11., 503. % 

Baftar, 270, 270 n. 

dagh 0 mahalll system, 252, 252 n., 265, 
400, 440, 451, 669 n. ; vide branding. 
dagu, a warm mantle, 354, 354 n. 
dabseri tax, 285. 

Da,i Bilaram, 574. 

Dairam, of Chauragadh, 446. 


damih soldiers, 241, 264, 265. 

S Bakhiiu, Mlrza, 527 n. 

Bakbinis, noted for stujiidity, 490. 
d«Hi/, a kind of ptxlrv, 108 n.. 3i)2. 
i Bakhiu a 'poet, 677. 
i Bak-Mewras, 262 n. 

Balap Bits Kaeliwaha, 540. 

^ Balpat, son, of Ray Ray 8iiigh, 385, 
385 m, 386, Bill 548 *(Ko. 252). 
Balpat ITjjainiya, 577. 577 n. 
diim, a coin, 32, 33. 34, 35. 
damimay a miisicai instrument, 52. 
dmniimh a kimi of gun, 120. 
dmnjmkMf a dish, 63. 
damn, a coin, 32. 

I ' , diimj, a weight, 37. 

Bitnyal, Sultan, Akbar's son, born and 
I died, 322, 480 n.; his children, 35 n., 

I ,49, 322,323, 357, 467, 5<X). 

Danya I-i ChishtI, Shaykh, 322. 
i Baril Shikoh, Prince, 329, 534. 
i, Barab Khan. Mlrza Barab. 359. 361. 

I darh, a coin, 32. 
i darbam, or porters, 261. 
i Barbar Khan, 517 (No. 185). 

I ■ darsan, WB ; darsaniypa, 211 . : 

I Barwish Bahrain Saqqa, 651, 651 ii. 

I Barwish Khu.sraw Qazivmi, 503. 

I Barwish, Mawlana, 107, 107 n. 
i Barwish Muliammad, Mawlana, of 
I Mashhad, 595. 

I Barwish Muhammad Uzbak, 440 (No. 81 ). 

I Barwish, Sa37yld, son of Shams-i Bukhari. 

! 590 (No. 382). 

Barya Khan Rolnla, 567, 568. 

; dasd, a coin, 32. 

! Bastam Khan. 435 (No. 79), 687. 

; Basw'anth, a painter, 114. 

Ba^-ud, a singer, 681, 681 n. 

I Bas-ud, king of Bengal, 334, 350, 351,. 
404, 404 n., 407, 411. 

Ba'-ud Jhanniw'al, ShaylA, 608. 

Banda, Ra,o, Sisodiya, 460. 

Banda Hada, 437, 449, 450. 

Dawa Khan. 512, 512 n. 

Bawa,i, 537, 613. 

davjdHr, a class of letters, 109, 109 n.. 
Bawam, Mir, of Khurasan, 6S2. 

Bawan, Shayl^, a musician, 682. 

Bawar Baldish, Prince, 324, 346. 
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Ba wij.it, Say^' id, 4fh3. 

Bawlat BaMityrir, ^laiykh, 563 300). 

Bawiat Kliaii, son of Aiiiin Khan BhorT, 

■ 344,' 

Dawlat Khan Lorih 355, 356, 357, 546 

(Xo. 3(nr). 

Dawlat Xisil Ik-gum, 533 ri. 

Dawlat Shad Blhi, ,332. 

Dawn, a k’ltib afid poet, 109, 109 in 

DawwfinL 537, 670 ri- 

days of fast, at eniirt, 64, 65. 

Deb Chand Kaju Manjhola, 184. 

Dcbi Singh, 546. 

deer, 30 i, 302 ; deer fights, 228. 

I)e Lai't, 587, 6o4, 605, (>06, 689. 

Devi Das, of .Mirtha, 340, 531. 
dhdn, a e<iin, 31. 

dhdru *’ a singfi’,*' “ a niiisieian,” 681 n., 
682 n. 

Dliarnldhar t-jjalriiya, 577 in 
Dbarfn Hon of Todar 'Mai, 378, 518 
(No. i96). 

Dholii Kay, founder of Amber, 348. 
DbundH, a Iribt*. 5^7 in 
dialeet, of Qandainlr, 448. 
diamond.H, 536 n. i — powder, a poison, 
573 R. 

diary, kept at eourt, 268, 269. 

Bilahzak, a tribe, 545 in, 589, 589 in 
Bilir Kinln Barba, 427. 

Bilras Baini Begum, 527. 
dlnur^ 36. 

Din Alubainniad Sultilin 327. 

IMrang Khan, a singer, 682 in 
dirMm. 36, 37, 38. 
distilling, inotie of, 74. 

Divine Era, {established, 205. 

Divine Faith, Akbar's religion, 174, a 
mission of iioviees, 174, 175; 

ordinanees of, 175, 176; rfdeAkbar. 
Diwiiii, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

Sa^ddat, an officer, 27,3, 278. 
Diw'aiis, their insignia, 453 n. 
doctors, of AkbaKs reign, 611. 
dogs, esteemed at court, 204 ; imported, 
301; AkbarXr>17; 640 n. 
donations, 276. 
donga r, meaning of, 554 in 
Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 55. 


Dost Khan, 602. 

Dost Mirza, 412. 

Dost Muhammad, 418. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost, 591 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of Sadiq Klian 
561 (Xo. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kabuli, 468, 533 n. 
dress, ditferent articles of, 94, 95. 
drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 340, 360. 369, 391, 
392, " 410 , 446, 453, 470, 496, 516, 
522, 524, 543, 551, 5S4, 614. 
(lo-mhiydm manzil, a tent, 56. 
d7ms}vpa sikaspa, 251, 252, 
diidiMm, or brandy, 74. 
dudmm, a stuff, b74. 
dnd-i cjiiragh^ a melon, 68. 
duhuh a drum, 53. 
duJMn (vapour), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Diilday, name of a Barlfis tribe, 422. 
diinyudfir, a title, 453 n, 
duphjdza., a dish, 63. 

Durgawatn queen of Gondw'anali, 397, 
397 in, 473. 

Durjodhan, of Bandhu, 446. 

Durjun, 8al, of Kokra, 536 n. 
dxizdhlryun,, a dish, 62. 

Dwarka Das Balffisln, 457. 

E ating house.s, for the poor, 21.0, 211, 
285, 286. 

education, AkbaKs rule, 288, 289. 
elephants, where numerous in, I'ndia, 

, 685; imperial, 123,' 124; prices of, 
124, 125 ; kinds of, 125 ; gestation, 
125 ; white elephant, 124 n. ; marks 
of, 127 ; when 127 ; <das.«ifica- 
tion made by Hindus, 129; their 
cunning, 130 ; Akbar's classi ff cation, 
131; food of, 131; servants in 
charge of, 132 ; harness, 134 ; 
fights, 138, 139, 520 ; Irow mustered, 
223 ; divided into seven classes, 
246; how hunted, 295, 411 ; 

elephant stables, 569. 
emigration, forcible, 589. 
encampments, 47. 
engravers, 22, 28. 
epidemic, 407. 
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Era of the Hijrali, abolished, 204 ; 

•vide Divine Era. 
eunuchs, 352, 352 n. 
expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export 01 horses, forbidden, 245. 
eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 185. 

Miyan, 360. 

-I- Falimi, name of several poets, 668, 
668 n. 

faMiriya, a term applied to poems, 622 n. 
Eakhr Jahan Begum, 339. 

Eakhr« m-Nisa Begum, 339. 
fal, a -weight, 37. 
falcons, 304, 305, 306. 
famine, 217. 

Eana^I, a poet, 471. ! 

fancy bazars, 213, 286, 287. 
fan^url (wrongly called qay^uri), a kind 
of camphor, 84. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

Farebi, a poet, 673. | 

fargul, a kind of goat from Eurojx?, 05. i 
Farhung-'i Jahangtrif a Persian dictionary, ■ 
501, 501 n. I 

Farhang Khan. 437, 489, 581. j 

Farhat Khaiu Mihtar Saka,T, 437, 488 ^ 

(No. 145), 489, 581. 

Farid Lodi, 568. 

Farid Quarawui, 584. : 

Farid-i Bul^arT, Murtaza Khan, 432, 454, | 

(No. 99), 482, 688. j 

Farld-i Shakkarganj, the saint, 343, 609. j 
Faridun Barlas, Mirza, 364, 534 (No, 227). ; 

Faridun Khan, 477. i 

Farisi, a poet, 583. | 

farnidTif 270 ; — baydzit 275 ; — sablif j 
270. 

farmdncha, 259. 

Farrash lAana, 55. 

Farru}^ Husayn Khan, 480 (No. 127). 
Farrul^ San, 339, 537 (No. 232). 

Jarsk4 chanmiiu 574. 

Jarzand, or son, a title, 328, 361, 392. 

Fath Dawiat, 442. 

Fath Khan Afghan, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of Amin iOian Ghori, 581. 
Fath Khan Bahadur, 590. ^ 

Fath Khan Batni, 466. ' 

Fath Khan Chitahban, 590 (No. 385). 


Fath Khiin Filban, 590, 599. 

Fath Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Fath Khan, son of Malik ^Ambar, 566. 
P'ath Khan Tughiuq, 518, 590. 

Fath« ’Hah, .son of Hakim Abu *1-Fath, 
469. 

Fath^ llah, Khwaja, 516. 

Fath*^ ’liah, Khwajagi, of Kashan, 386, 
560 (No. 285). 

Fath*^ llah, Mir (Shah), of Shiraz, 34, 
110, 208, 280, 282, 284, 375, 609. 
Fath“ ’llah, Mirza, 302 n. 

Fath“ ’llah, son of ^luliammad Wafa, 
554 (No. 264). 

Fath“ ’llah, son of Nas?r« ’Hah, 558. 
Fath“ Hhih, son of Sa^id Khan, 519. 

Fath 2iya, 469. 

Jafih a w^eight, 37. 

Fattu Khan Afghan, 396, 564, 599. 

Fattu Khasa Khavl. 432. 

Faimtih^ 'hWWiyaU title of a book, 615. 
Fayya?ii, tide Fay?.i. 

Fayzd, of Sarhind, 331 n, 

Fayzi, Shaykh Abu ’1-Fayz, 28, 29, 34 n., 
112, na, 218, 548 '^(No. 253), 549, 
618, 618 n. 

Fa^a**!! Beg, vide Fazii Beg. 

Fazii Beg, brother of Mun^im Khan, 333, 
493, 542 n. 

Fa^il lOian, 339, 491 (No. 156). 

Fagil Khan Diwan, 567. 

Fa^il of Khujand, 37. 

FazD H-Haqq, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
feasts, kept at court, 286. 
fees, customary at court, 150. 

Felts caracal, 301 n. 
ferries, 292. 
fever, at Gaur, 407. 

Fida«-i, a poet, 329. 

fights of animals, at court, 228, 520. 

Fikri, a poet, 671, 671 n. 
fire ordeal, between Christians and 
Muhammadans, 200. 
fire-worship, 51, 193. 

Firing!, 345, 381. 

Firishta, the historian, 500. 

TTruz, of Jalor, 553. 

FirClz Khan, ■ servant of the Khan 
Khanan. 360. 

Firnz 8hS.h Khilji, 302, 353, 570, 652 n. 
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Ffruza, rm (Xo, 403). 
flavours, nature, 7H. 
fleet, tlje hnperial, ilHi\ 
flowerK, of India, 81, 82, S7, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92. 

frauds in the army, 2.12, 265 ; in grants 
of land, 279. 

frogs, trainetl to eateh sparrows, 308. 
fruits, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 

Fuiad Beg Barlas, 216. 

Fii.sfnn, a poet, 674, 674 n. 

worn by r<"penting Amirs, 386. 

G ADA^^I Kambu, Sliayii, 282, 342, 
5ti6. 

Gadii^i, Mir, 569 (Xo. 315). 
gainJ^ a kiinl of oxc^n, 158. 
gajnal^^ a kind of gun, 119. 

Oajpatf, of Bihar, 437, 466, 558, 581. 
Gakkhar Sfnlh, 506 n. 
games, 309, 3i5. 

Gangadhar, a Han.skrit work, HO. 
gmtgdjal^ a kind of ehdh, HXK 
gaum, a perfume, 85. 

Genealogies, of the Ra,os of Rampur 
(I-sirimpfir), Chitor, 460 ; of the 
Gakkhars, 544 ; of the tJdcha 
Bnndelas, 546 ; of Xur Jahan’s 
family, 576 ; of Abu d-Qasim 
Xamakin of Bhakkar, 526 ; of the 
kings of Kashghar, 512 ; of the 
rebellious Mlrzas, 513 ; of the 
Sayyids of Barha, 427. 

Gesii, Mir, Bakawal-begi, 464, 465. 
Ghakbars, a tribe, 333, 338, 506, 506 n., 
507, 543, 544, 545. 

Ghani Khan, son of Mun^im Khan, 333, 
334, 493, 542. 

Oharlmh Khavl tribe, 434. 

Gharlas, a BadaMishi tribe, 413 n. 
Ghavrat Khan, 538. 

Ghavrat Khan Barha, 428. 

Gfiayratl, of Shiraz, a poet, 663. 
Ghayurl, Mulla, a poet, 679, 679 n. 
GhazalL a poet, 638, 638 n. 

Ghamiifar Koka, 372, 372 n. 

Ghazi Beg Tarkhan, Mirza, 392, 392 n. 
Ghazi Khan, of Badakhshan, 195, 487 
(Ko. 144), 593, 610. 

Gh&zi Khan Clak, 90, 513. 


Ghazi Khan Sur. 418. 

^azi Klian Tannurl, 396. 

Ghazi Klian Wajhiya, 388. 

Ghaznawi, a poet, 339. 

Ghaznawd Khan, vide Ghaziiin Khan. 
Ghaznin [Ghazni] Khan, of Jalor, 553 
(Xo. 261), 689. 

Ghaznin Khan. Alirza Shah Muhammad, 
410. 

gkkJial\% a musical instrument, 76, 682, 
Ghiyas, Sultan of Bengal, 653 n. 

Ghivae Beg, I^^timad^ ’d-Dawla, 571 
(No. 319), 576. 

Ghivaga, 557. 

Ghiyas-i Xaqshband, the weaver, 94. 
Ghiyas^ ’d-Bin, the gilder, 109. 

Ghiyas^ ’d-Bin [^Ali Khan, xlsaf Khan 
II], 479 (Xo. 126). 

Ghivas^^ ’d-Bin ‘^Ali, Xaqxb Khan, 496. 
Ghiya§“ ’d-Bin-i Jami Qazl, 415. 

Ghiya# ’d-Bin, Malik, 395. 

Ghivas^ ’d-Bin Mainour, of Shiraz, 208. 
ghiya§« ’d-Din Tarkhan, Mir, 518. 

Ohoris, an Afghan tribe, 368. 
ghnbdr, a kind of wTiting, 106. 
ghmigcM, 16 n. 
gilds, ride kllas. 
gird, a coin, 30 n,, 31. 

Girdhar, son of Ray Sal Shaykhawat, 462. 
Girdhar Raja, son of Kesu Bas, 563. 
gladiators, 262. 
glass, price of, 235. 

gold, flneness of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42 ; 
importation of, 38 ; gold washings, 
38. 

Gopal, Raja, 483, 601. 

Gopal Jadd, Raja, 564, 593. 

Gopal Singh, Kachhwaha, 422. 

Gopal Singh, Sisodiya, 460. 

Gosala, Shavkhzada, of Banaras, 218, 219. 
Grandees, 250, 320; their contingents, 
410 ; their wealth, 575 ; their 
flatteries, 618 n. ; their duplicity, 
360, 565 ; have Hindu Vakils, 352 ; 
oppose Akbar for his religious 
innovations, 439 ; their property 
lapses to the state, 388, 450 ; hatred 
among them, 408, 415, 417; 

Cha^ataS^i grandees hated at court, 
335, 337, 352; how punished, 415, 
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' 416, 446, 485, 505, 540, 543 ; wlien 
repenting, 386; their wickedness, 
562 ; vUh innnorality. 
grants, vkh saiiads. 
grapes, 69. , , 

guards, iiiouniing, 267. 

Gujar, Khan, 354. 

Gujar Khan, son of Qutlyi ’d-Dlii lOian, 
522 (No. 193). 

Gujar Khan Afghan, 411. 

Gujnar Agha, a wife of Babar, 489, 
Gujratis,' their character, 421. , ' 

Gul, Mirza, 583. 

giihafskdn, title of a poem, 637 n. 
guldl-bdr, a wooden screeni, 47, 57. 
Giil^azar BegaTU, 489. 

Gulbadan Begam, 49, 207, 394 n., 489, 683. 
Gidrukh Bcgain (name of two princesses), 
321, 515, 516, 686. 
gumbMy a fruit, 75. 
guns, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
gumamuTidnr, a title, 682 n. 
gurgm, meaning of, 512 n. 

Gnrjis (Georgians), favoured by same 
Persian kings, 221. 
gutf or gunt, a kind of pony, 140. 

r JABBA. a weight, 37. 

Habi Bihzadi, Mawlana, 595. 

HabI Yasawul, 591 (No. 389). 

Habib All .Khan, 466, 482 (No. 133). 
Hada Rajputs, 145, 449, 

Hafiz Kumaki, 609. 

Hafiz Khwaja ^xAl!. 682. 

Hafi?; Nazi’, a musician, 682 n. 

Hafiz of Tashkand, 609. 

Hafizak, a musician, 682 n. 

Haft Iqlhn, a work, 572, 576. 
haft-josh, a metallic composition, 42. 
Haydar, of Kashan, 663. 

Haydar, son of Shaykh Ya^^qub, 535. 
Haydar *^Ali ^Arab, 558 (No. 279). 
Haydar Dost, 591 (No. 390). 

Haydar Gandahnawis, a katib, 106. 
Haydar Gurgani, hlirza, 512, 512 n. 
Haydar Mirza, Safawi, 328. 

Haydar Mu^amina«^i, 619 n. 

Haydar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begi, 
418 (No. 66), 542. 


Haydar Sultan Uzliak, 335. 

Haydari, of Tabriz, a poet, 672, 672 n. 
Hawati, a poet, 196. 

Haji Begam, 463, 489, 518. 

Haji Hur Parwar Begam, 575. 

Haji khiin Shcr Shall!, 335, 347, '379, 
387 n. 

Haji Muh^^mmad Khan Slstanl, 394, 397, 
405 (No. 55). 

Haji Yusuf Khan, 532 (No. 224). 

Hajjaj, 37. 

Haju, the Kueh leader, 552 ii. 

Hakim ^Abd“ ’hWahhab, 521. 

Hakim *^Abd“ 'r- Rahim, 613. 

Hakim Abfi ’1-Fath, of Gilan, vide Abu 
T-Fath. 

. Hakim "^Ali, of Gilan, 440, 519 (No. 192), 

612. 

IJakim Aristu, 612. 

Hakim .Uyn« 'hAIulk, 337, 445, 537 
(No. 234), 612. 

5akim Beg, Jahangir!, 576. 

Ilakim Dawa^i, 613. 

Hakim Fajdir^ kb Din ‘^All, 613. 

Hakim Fatb^ llah, 611 
Hakim Haziq, 530. 

Hakim gumam, 529 (No. 205), 612, 656, 
656 n., 657 n. 

Hakim Is-haq. 613. 

Hakim Khiish^hai, 530. 

Hakim Liitf** ’uliah, 584 (No. 354), 612. 
Hakim Masfh'^ T-Mulk, 612. 

Hakim Misrl, 550 (No. 254), 610, 611. 
Hakim Mugaffar Ardistani, 582 (No, 348), 
612. 

Hakim Ni^mat« Hah, 613. 

Hakim Ri74« dlah, 613. 

Hakim Rub^ Hah, 613. 

Hakim Sayf« d-Mulk Lang, 612. 

Hakim Shayl^ Hasan, 612, 613. 

Hakim Shifa«-i, 612. 

Hakim Talab ^Ali, 613. 

Hakim^ T-Mulk, Shams^ ’d-Diii, of 
Gilan, 448, 521 n.. Oil, 668 n. 
Hakim Zanbil Beg, 490 (No. 150), 612. 
Hakim Ziya*-^ d'Din, of Kashan, 557. 
haldl kh ur, or sweeper, 147, 147 n. 

5alati, of Turan, a poet, 664. 

Ww, a dish, 63. 
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hatwd^ 62. 

Haiwri*!, 610. 

Hanuiain Koka, 410. 

Hanitiairii, a poet. 41 L 
Hamid Khan Habshi, .566. 

Hamid Qadirp Shaykh, 614. 

Hilmidd Btikiifiii, 8ayyid, 433, (Ko. 78), 
, 461. 

Mmsfjh, 104, 104 n. 

Hamza, a musician, 682 n. 

Hamza Ziil Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Beg Ohatnlghali, 557 (Ko, 277), 

529 . 

Haqiqat-i Hindustan, of a work, 

550 ri. 

Harfi or Hatia. Rajputs, train, horses, 145, 
44§. 

harem, the imperial, 45 ; private, 389. 
Haribas, a t^anskrit work, 112. 

HaridI Ram Kacljhwrdia, 555. 

^ansiatf a dish, 34 n., 63. 
harnens, of elepiiants, 134 ; of horses, 
243 ; of camels, 152 ; of mules, 161. 
Ha.^an, son of ^Ilrza Rustam §afaw!, 329. 
Hasan ^Ail, of Mash, had, a katib, 109. 
Hasan Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan Kotwa!, 482. 

Hasan ^AII Turkman, 552. 

Hasan ^Arab, 452. 

Hasan Beg ShayJA *?Uman, 370, 504 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan Khan BatanI, 214, 532 (220). 
Hasan Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 

568. 

Hasan Khan Khazanchi, 474. 

Hasan Khan, of Mewat, 354 n. 

Hasan Khan Miyana, 569 (No. 311), 
Hasan Kluln Sfir, father of Sher Shah, 
462. 

Hasan, Alirzil, 463. 

Hasan, son of ^lirza Shahrukh Badakhshi, 

326. 

Hasan, Qilp, 183, 559 (281), 615. 

Hasan, Bhaykh, 613. 

Hfishim Barha, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, 
461, 487 (No. 343). 

Hash I m Beg, son of Qasim Khan, ' 533 
(No. 226). 

Hashim Khan, son of 51!r Murad, 559- 


HasMm Khwaja, 511. 

Hashim, AGr of Nishapur, 470. 

Hasliim-i San jar, Mr, 663 n. 

Hashimi, of Kirman, 637. 

Hassu, ShaylA, 613. 

I Hatim, son of Babu Maiikii, 528. 

I Hatim Sambhali, 614. 
j Hatt! Singh Sisodija, 460. 

I hawks, 304, 305. 

j liawZi or subterranean reservoir, of 

j Hakim ^Ali, 520. 

I Hayat Khan, 523. 
j Hayati, of Gilan, a poet, 644. 

Hazaras, a tribe, 448, 514. 

Haziq, a poet, 530. 

Hemu, 335, 387, 387 n., 394. 

heretics, 185, 503, 661 n. 

Hidayat^ Tlah, 523. 

Hijaz Khan, 363. 

Hijrani, Mawlana, 108. 

Hiiai, Khwuijasaras, 352. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 427. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 363, 
543, 586. 

Hindal Mirza, 321, 448 ; dies, 532. 

Hindus, 94 n. ; are good painters, 114 ; 
their months, 215 ; are influential 
at court, 214, 215 ; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 193 ; build 
mosques, 353 ; learn Persian, 377, 
378 ; are employed by Muham- 
madans as vakils, 352 ; are often ill- 
treated, 403, 562 (vide Jazya) ; hold 
offices under Akbar, 596 ; also 
under Shah Jahan, 606 ; list of 
learned Hindus, 608, 609, 611, 617 ; 
their doctors, 614, 614 n. ; their 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muham- 
mad, 112. 

Hizabr Khan Barha, 427, 431 n. 

hockey, 309. 

Hadal Ra,o, Bundela, 546. 

honif a sacrifice, 193. 

Horai Beo, 382. 

hors<^, imperial, 140 ; imported into 
India, 140 ; favourable laws for 
horse-dealers, 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fodder, 142, 143; get boiled grain. 
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ght, and sugar, 142, 143 ; harness, 
143; shod twice a year, 145; 
officers and servants in charge of, 
145 ; how . branded, 147 ; how 
miistexed, 224; are taxed when 
imported,. 225 ; when, dead, .how 
replaced, 260 ; how branded, 243, 
244, 265. 

horticulture, 93, 453 ; vuU Babar. 
Hoshang, son of Islam Khan, 552 n., 587. 
Hoshang, son of Prince Banyal, 322. 
Hoshmand Banii Begum, 322, 323, 
Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 
Humam, Hakim, 184 ; ride Hakim. 
Humayun, Emperor, his flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 459, 488, 488 n. ; 
his tomb, 518, 611. 

Humayun Farmill, 377. 

Humayhn Quli, 529. 
huTif a Hakhin coin, IS, 38. 
hunting, 292, 303, 307, 

M-Bin, son of Abu ’1-Qasiin 
Namakin, 526, 527. 

Husam^ M-BIn BadalffisM, 488. 

Husto^ *d-I)m Inju, Mir, 501, 

Husam*^ M-Din Shah, 332. 

5usam^ M-Bin SurMi, 607. 

5usayn, Khwaja, of Marw, 644, 644 n. 
5usayn, Mir Sayyid, Khing-Suwar, 497. 
5u8ayn, Qudsi, Mir, 672. 

Husayn, Shayldi, of Khwarazm. 487, 651. 
H^usayn ^Ali, Barha, 428. 

^[usayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 219). 

Husayn Khan. Barha, 428, 

IJusayn Khan, Mirza, 486 (Ho. 149), 490. 
Husayn Khan Qazwini, 581 (No. 337), 
Husayn Khan Shamlii, of Harat, 392, 
409. 

Husayn Khan Takriya, 373, 402 (No. 53). 
B[usayn Lodi, 568. 

Husayn Mirza, son of Shahur^ Mirza 
BadaWishi, 326, 327, 413 n. 

Husayn Mirza, Safawi, 327. 

H:usayn Mrza, Sulto, 389, 480, 514. 
Husayn Pakhliwal, 504, 563 (No. 301). 
5usayn Quli Beg (Khanl : vide Khan 
' tiahfo. ' ‘ 

Sana^-i, a poet, 634. 

Husayn-i Kulanki, a katib, 109. 
-^tisaynl, My, 424. ^ ■ 


Hmno Ndz^ a Magnawi, 579. 
^uznb of Ispahan, a poet, 635. 
gu^iurl, a poet, 667 n. 
hydrostatic balance, 43. 


BACK B I, or closet, 48. 

‘^Ibadatmand, 510, 

Ibn Hajar, 609, 644 n., 651 n. 

Ibn-i Bawwab, a katib, 106. 

Ibn-i Muqiah, 106. 

Ibrahim, Afgjian, 351, 

Ibrahim Beg Jabuq, 351. 

Ibrahim Fathpuri, Shaylffi, 44L 

Ibrahim, Haji, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183, 
198,617. 

Ibrahim ^usayn Mirza, 349, 353, 380, 
403,513,514. 

Ibrahim-i Badalffishi, lOiwaja, 481 
(No. 131), 

Ibrahim Khan. Baluchi, 388. 

Ibrahim Khan Fat b- Jang, son of 
I^timad^ kl-Dawla, 501, 536 n., 

575, 576. 

Ibrahim Khan 4 Shaybani, 416 (No. 64). 

Ibrahim Khan Siir, 418. 

Ibrahim Lohani, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 324 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar’s brother, 594. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, of Isfahan, 109. 

Ibrahim of Astarabad, a katib, 107. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 55. 

Ibrahim, Qa?!, 617. 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma^il Quli Khan. 
576 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Eustam Safawi, 
329. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shahru Idn 
107. 

ice, used at court, 58. 

ideas peculiar to the East, 573 n., 622 n,, 
623 n.. 625 n., 636 n., 639 n., 646 n., 
647 n., 656 n.; vide, eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 

Idris, a katib, 105, 107. 

^Iffat Banu Begum, 533 n. 

Iftij^ar Beg, 581 (No. 335), 

IftiMiar 519, 588, 588 n. 

Ig^ur (XJigltur), a Chaghla,i tribe, 423, 
KMn. 588, 588 n. 
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IkhiaF Khan. 569. 

IIAiai? Khan I‘?tibfir, the Eiiniich, 444 
(No. 86). 

Khan Barha, 427, 428. 

IlAtiyar, Khwaja, 107. 

’1-Mnlk, Giijrati, 343, 515, 570. 
llahdad, of Amrohah, 212. 
llahdad Fayzl, of Sarhind, 331 n. 
liahdiya, Bhayl^, 607. 
llahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan. 557. 
ildhiy a coin, 30. 

Ball \'irdl Khun, 670 n. 

Biiam« *llah Kanibii, 440. 
iihiminations at court, 50. 

Btifat Khan, 329. 

Ilyas Khan Langah, 407. 

^Irnad, a katih, 109 n. 

^Imad, of Laristan, 549. 

‘JJmad« ’l-Mulk, 581 (No. 343). 

Imam Mahdi, 113 n., 178, 198, 198 n, ; 

vide Baljih-i Hainan. 

Imam Qiill Shighali, 577 (No. 325). 
Imamj, a poet, 646 n. 
immorality of the Grandees, 202, 335, 
374, 392, 393, 520 n., 531, 663 n., 
€64 n. 

importation of horses, 225, 244. 
in^dm, grants, 281. 

*?Inayat Khan, 494 n. 

^Inavat^ “^llah. Parbar Khan. 517. 
*»Ir>avat^ llah. Khan. 560. 

^Inayat® Blah, Mirza, 392 n, 

Indarman, Bundela, 546. 

Infantry, 261, 204. 
insignia, of Dnvans, 453 n. 
inventions, 42 ; vide Akbar. 

Iqbdlndma~yi Jahmigirty author of, 454. 
^irdqff a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Irich), Bhahnawaz Khan. 360, 550 
(No. 255), 575. 
itmasy money, 260. 
iron, 43, 120, 

Jrskadd Qdzf, title of a work, 617. 

^I§a, Qa?i, 498, 686. 

*^lsa, Zamindar, 351, 363, 365, 365 n., 
438, 

Khan, of OrJsa, 377 ; vide 
Zamindar, and Miyan *^Isa. 

' Khan Ma*'in, 594. 

4ls5 Khayl Allans, 508, 


Vl-Gin Ibrahim, MawianI, 487,. 
644 n. 

‘^Isa TarlAan, Mirza, 392, 392 n., 463, 465. 
Isfandiyar Khan, 505. 

Is-haq, Mawlana, 615. 

Is-liaq? Muila, a singer, 681. 

^islutq-bdzli vide pigeon flying, 

Is-haq-i Faruqi, Shaykh, of Bhakkar,. 
579. 

Is-haq-i Maghribi, Shaykh, 570 n. 

^Ishqi, Mawlana, 596. 

Iskandar Bed Badakhshi, 531 (No. 211). 
Iskandar Khan, Uzbak, Khan ^Alam,. 

364, 394 (No. 48), 414. 
idah^ a caligraphical term, 109 n- 
Islam Khan Chishti, 552, 552 n., 586, 587. 
Islem Shah, 680 n., 681 n. ; z-tV7e Salim. 
Shah. 

Isma^il, Mulla and Mawlana, 607, 617. 
Isma^^il, Shah of Persia, 187, 591. 

Isma^n Kambu, Haji, 436. 

Isma*^!! Khan (Quli Beg) Dulday, 422 
(No. 72). 

Isma^il KKfLn, Shaybani, 417. 

Isma^il Mirza, Safawi, 328, 

Isma^^ii Quli Khan, 388 (No. 46), 446, 470. 
Istajlii (Ustajlu), a tribe, 687. 
istihldly a rhetorical figure, 670 n. 

^Itabi of Najaf, a poet, 658. 

I^^tibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 479* 
I^tibar Khan, the Eunuch, 442, 

I^timad Khan, the Eunuch, 473 (No. 119). 
I^timad Khan Giijrati, 13, 13 n,, 207, 343, 
418 (No. 67), 419, 570. 

I^timad'^ ’d-DawIa Gfaivas Beg, 571 (No* 
319), 576. 

I^timad® B-Mulk, Gujrati, 419. 

^Iva?, Mirza, 372. 

‘^Iwaz Bahadur, 486. 

*^Izzat, Mirza, 494 n. 

*^Izzat Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, 404, 
687.. / 

^Izzat« Blah, 561 (No. 289). 

ABlRl Qaqshal, 377, 399, 482. 
Jabbir Quli Gakkhar, 545. 

Jaekfruit, 74. 

Ja^'far, a poet, 643, 643 n , 

Ja^far, Mirza, a poet, 453. 

Ja^far, of Tabriz, a katib, 107, 108. 
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Ja^far Beg-i Ai 5 af Kliiln. 113 ; vide A§af ' 
Ehan (lit). 

Ja-^far Bukliarl, iSayyid, 458. 

Ja^far Khan TakliiVdTU (Xo. 114). 
Jagannath, son of Bihari ^tai, 421. 

Jagat Gos^iii!,, mother of Shahjahan, 
'323. . ■*’ 

■ Jagat ■ Singh, Kaclihwaha, 323, 363, 

; y, 495 ' :(Xo. 160), 510. 
jagirs, 25.2, 271, 339. 

Jagmal,' 340. 

Jagmal Kachliwaha, 483 (Xo. 134). 
Jagmal Puwar, 532 (No. 218). 

Jagnath, a s,inger, 682 n. . 

Jagneris, a clan, 429. 

Jagraj Bihraniajit, 568. 

Jahan-afroz, Prince, 551. 

Jahan Ara .Begum, 375. 

Jahandar, Sultan, 324. 

Janangir, Emperor [Prince Salim], 
his birth and death, 322 ; 

his wives and children, 323, 

533 n., 686 ; his weight, 277 n. ; 
day of ■ accession,. 223 n. ; makes 
TOWS, 300; his love to Nur Jahan, 
672 u., 474 ; 353, 369, 385, 508, 510, 
639 n., 644 n. 

Jahangir Barba, Sayyid, 427. 

Jahangirdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, Humayun, 351. 
Jahangir Quli Khan Laia Beg, 499, 562. 
Jahangir Quli Khan. Mirza Shamsi, 346, 
499 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mirtha, 398 ; vide Jatmal. 
Jaymal, son of RupsI, 472, 475. 

J aldyir, a tribe, 450, 

Jalal Barha, Sayyid, 455. 
jaldla, a rupee, 34 ; its meaning, 248 n. 
Jalala Tariki, or Rawshani, 368, 369, 388, 
434, 442, 452, 506. 
jaldlty a coin, 30. 

Jalal-i Bujdiari, Sayyid, a saint, 570. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 484. 

Jalal Khan, vide Salim Shah. 

Jalal Khan Baqa^’i, 664 ii. 

Jalal Khan Gakkhar, 506, 508, 544. 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, 531 (No. 213). 

Jalal« ’d-Din Mahmud Bujuq, 417 
(No. 65). 


; Jalal« 'd-Din. Mas^^ud, 417, 417 :n. 
i ■ Jalai« ’d-Bin. Multlinl, Qa^l, .183, I§5, 

i 616. 

i Ja!al“ ’d-DIn, of Sistan. 328. 

j JalaD ’d-DIn, Shaykh, 607. 

. I ' Jalal« ’d-Din Sur, 4iH). 
i jail, a kind of writing, 106, 106 n. 

Jam Nandi, 390. . . 

Jam of Kachh, 344, 461. 
jama MM4 Ml, ride assessment. 
jama raqm% vide assessment. 

> Jamal Bal^tyar, Shaykh, of Jalesar, 200, 
469 (No. 113), 470, 524. 
i Jamal Kambu, Shayl^, 596. 

i Jamal Khan Afi^an, 481. 

1 ■ Jamal Khan .Kambu, 614. 
i ■ Jamal Khan, of M.ewat, 354. 

I Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Jamal, Mulia and Mawlina, 616. 

Jamal« ’d-Din, a katil), 107. 

JamaD hi-Bin Barha, 447, 532 (No. 217). 
JamaD ’d-Din Hti.sayn, a kitib, 107. 
i Jamal« ’d-Dln Husayn Inju, Mir, 499 
I ' . ■ (No. 164), 500, 

Jam!, the poet, 636 n. 

I Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan. 508. 

I Jarashed, Mawlana, 109. 
j Jan, Khwaja, 680. 

I ■ .Janan Begum, 322. 

I Jan Baba, Mirza, 390, 392, 392 n. 
jaiuglcL, a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245. 
Jani Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 203, 219, 356, 
389 (No. 47), 390, 646 n. 

Janish Bahadur, 368, 537 (No. 235). 

Jan Jahan Lodi, 568. 

I Janju,as, a tribe, 507 n, 

Jan Ni§ar Khan. 567. 

Jan Qulij, 561 (No. 291), 562. 

Jar^ ’llah, Mirza, 583. 
jast, a metal, 41. 

Jaswant Singh, 534. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 546. 

Jat Mai, of Mirtha, 563 ; of Chitor, 685 ; 

vide Jai Mai. 
jaVf a weight, 37, 

Jawhar, ShaylA, 617. 

Jazbi, a poet, 537, 665. 
jaz^a (properly jizya) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 198, 247 n. 
jealousy, of the Grandees, 416, 
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Jffa!, a t'fiin* I'li!. 

15. 

till* Indian 52. 

Jharh^»ifdi. a viisti’ hi Ihijrat, 2ill» ii. 
jk*iftlfbi, *fr window, . 56, 

,*I5S n., 6S2 o. ; rki*' daivaia 
dliiijhilr Khryi .Af|»i|ais, 4H2. 
dlHiJliilr Kh an Ihijratl, 416, 515. 

.Iliiijhilr Hyndolil, 546, 547, 567, 

658 .. ■ 

.If .11 Aiiaga. Akharn nurse, 358, 343 ; 
dicK, 345. 

j i h.i w ‘5 «/i , 1 50' 1, 1 5)t) n . 

or riinrnTs, 146, 150 ii. 

Jodh Bill, 686. 

.IcKiras, a trifio, 507 n. 

or iMHirt astrologer, 442 n. 
duda®*!, a poet, 114 iL, 660, <567 n. 

Jfijtik Begum, 551. 

'l*5Iulk, a title, 374, 
dumiydd Karararik 350, 433, 437, 466. 
Jiinayd .\l«rul, 5t»o fXo. 3H3). 

K ABikkkIwr, 50611, 

Kail Hfiy, t>r Pmd Laureate, 442. 
hiimh^ ii tlish, 63. 

Kiibir riiisltti, Kimykh, 585 (Xo. 370), 
586. 

Kahir, Sliayl^, 585 it. 

Kalur, »>!myMii of Shaykh 51 unawwar, 

617.. . ■ , " 

Kaelihwrilm Kajan, niacinesa of their . 
family, 323. 353 ; 435, 510 ; ride 
Bahiiii .Mai, Bliagwan Das, Man. 
iSIngh ; Kajawat and Shaykhawat,' 
462.' 

Mafiyu, title of an Arabic grammar, 300 n. 
Kill!, a pcMd, 636, 

hrii, a name for gold in Panjabi language, 
26. 

Kajar, a Tiirkislt tribe, 687, 

Kilkur ^'Ali Rlulnd (Idshtl, 447 (No. 02). 
Kakars. a tribe, 400. 

Kfikfi, Slitiykh, 615. 

Inhl. a mhit 31. 32. 

Kabl Piiinlf, 41 Rk 400 n. 

Kalan lleg, liliwilja, 513. 

Kaimim'iii, or Kaiiiawai, a singer, 681 n. 
KaMah Damimkj an Arabic work, 112. 
Kalfm, a poet, 672 n. 


KaUmdt^ \^h-S)m^‘ard, a trork on Persian 
literature, 263 ii. 

Kalla, Kachhw’'aha, 500 (No. 381). 

■ Kalla, son of Ra^-^' Ram, of Jodhpur, 437, 
531. 

Kalyan, of Jaisalmir, 533. 

Kalyan Alai, Ratlior, of Bikanlr, 331, 
384, 448 (No. 93). 

Kalyan Singh, son of Alan Singh, 543. 
Kamal Bukhari. Sayyld, 434. 

Kamal Khan, of Jiilor, 689. 

Kamal Khan Oakkliar. 338, 450, 506, 507, 
544. ' . 

Kamal Aluila, 615. 

KamaD ki-Din, father of Abu Turab, 570. 
KamaD ’d-Din Hiisayn, Arawlana, 600. 
KamaD kl-Din Khawafl. 494 n. 

Kambu, a tribe, 436, 440. 

Kami, author of the Nafa^is'^ H-IIa^cisir, 
496 n. 

Kami, of Sabzwar, a poet, 670. 

Kamil Khun ^Alamglrl, 548. 

Kamil Khan, Alirza Khurrum, 346, 511 
(No. 177). 

Kilmran, Allrzil, 325, 410, 411, 412, 423, 
515,686. 

Kangar Kachhwalia, 483, 600. 
kaaif a metallic composition, 42. 

Karam *^A1I, 584. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 581. 
Karam« ’Hah, son of ^All Afardan, 556. 
Kararn^ ’Hah Kambu, 440, 477. 

ICaran Rathor, 386, 540, 

Karim Dad, Af^^aii, 351. 

Kami Chand, Kachlnvaha, 422 n. 
karndy a trumpet, 53. 
karor, 13. 
toM*, a dish, 63. 

Kashmiri, AKrza, 526, 527. 

Kashmiris, their character, 412, 436, 
Kathls, a tribe in Borath, 355.^ 
katibs, or caligraphists, 107. 

Katis, a tribe, 459. 

a metallic composition, 42. 
Kawkab Qazwini, 543. 
kawkaba, ^ royal ensign, 52. 

Kay Qiibab, son of Alirza Aluhammad 
^ ^3[aldm, 408. 

Kesim Das Rathor, 323, 594 (No. 408), 
Kesu Das, son of Jai Alai, 563 (No. 302). 
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Kc'pfi Dils !\friru, 563. 

Kt‘\vai Hum, 4V^7 n. 

KhahlUu a ri'heL 383, 383 ii., 483. 
Khadlja P>egin«, 576. 
kJinft^ a kiiKi of writing, 106. 

Khafi Khan, 306 n.. 404 n. 
khid’^i 21, 24, 38. 

khak-Bhoy, 27. 

Kjialid iiin llah Qasri, 37. 

Khalil ihn-i Alimad, 105. 

Khalil Quli, 584 (Xo. 358), 

Khalil^ 'llali, Shaykli (Siiah'i, 408, 593, 
KhaliO^ dlali Yazdl, Mir. 503. 

Khan ‘^Alam Cliahna Bog, 410 (Xo. 5S). 
Khan ^Alam Kkamlar Kliun. 394, 

Khan '^Alarn, ^llrza Bnrl^nrdar, 577 
(Xo, 328). 

Khand A^'zam Mlrza ^Azh Koka, I7v8, 
217, 210, 3[o.-dL 323 4, 343 

{Xo. 21), 434. oiML 6, 72 n. 

K/mn Miift, a tith-, 330. 

Khan Dawrun, Shuhlieg Khan Arghhn, 
4C« (Xo, 57). 

Khan Dawran ^hrdijahani, 454. 

Khan Jaluln, a titio, 350, 

Khan Jahan Bnrha, 428, 430. 

Khan daimn, Husayn Quli, 181, 214, 348. 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 357 ; vitle next name, 
Khan Jaixan Lodi, governor of Orissa, 
395 n. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Piru, son of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, 565. 

Khan-i Kalan, Mir Miiliammad, 338 
(Xo. 16). 

Khan Khanan, a title, 330 ; insignia, 
330; vide Bairani Khan, 

Khan, and next name. 

Khan Khanan, JMIrza *^'Abd^ T-Rahim, 
son of Bayram Khan, 215, 322, 329, 
354 (Xo. 29), 39L 501, 565, 639 n., 
644 n:, 646 n., 648 n., 649 n., 655 n., 
663 n., 668 n., 670 n., 672 n., 673 n., 
675 n., 678 n., 682 n. 

Khan Mirzfi, 324, 325 n. 

Khan Muhammad Q.aqshal, 688. 

Khan Hainan ‘^All QuII Shaybanl, 335 
(No.' 13), 395, 514, 547, 638 n. 

, Khanazad Khan, 519, 527, 553. 

Khandan. a katih, 108, 685. 

Khangar, of Kachh, 461. 


Khan jar Beg Chaghta, 6»)l. 

KhanjI, Malik, <4 Jrdnr. 55.3. 

Khanzadas,. of .Mi-uat, .354 n.. 426. 
kharah 23, 26, 27, 
khdrchlm^ a kiiitl of gold, 41, 42, 
j^ardnh a weiglit, 37. 

Margdh a tent, 57.. 

■Klmtars, a tribe, 507 ii., 545 n., 5SCh 
589 11. 

Khawand Dost, 466. 

Mir/in, 62. 

Khidmatiyva, a class of servants at court, 
261, 262, , 262 n. : their chief, 

Khidniat Ra.i, 262, 477. 
Khing-Siiwar, 497. 

Khizr (Elias), the Prophet, 625, 623 n., 
637 n., 651, 

Khizr .Kh^yaja lihan, 394. 391 m, 395, 
405, 423, 4S9, 491, .597. tiS3. 

Khizr Sultan (lakkhar, 54.5. 

Kliokaran, a tribe, 507 n. 

Khiibu, Sl-iayldi, 556 |.Xo. 275). 

Klmda wan<l K han I)akhinl,490 (Xo. 151)*' 
. 498. 

Klmda Yar Khan Latl, 391 n. 

Khurram Begum. 325, 326. 

Klmrraindad, a iiuisidan, 682 ii. 
Klmrram Khan, 002. 

Klnirrain, Mirza, mde Kamil Kluin. 
Klmrram, Prince, 358, 3.58 in; ride 
Shahjafian. 

Kkiiskktt^ a dish, 62. ' 

Mvitshruz, 286, 287. 

Khosraw, olDehlf, a poet, 108 n,, 609, 

652 . 

Khusrawl, of Qa^in, 661. 

Khiisraw Khan CMrgis, 392. 

Khiisraw. IVince, .son of Jahangir, 323, 
324 , 345, 346, 455, 456 n., 479, 504, 
■■ , 505 , 520 . 

kktifba^ read by princes, 194. 

Khwaja Ahrar, a saint, 339. 

Khwaia KA.rab, 214. 

Khwaja Baqi Khan. 511. 

Khwaja Beg Mlr/Ji, 585 (Xo. 305). 
Khwaja Hasan, uncle of Zayn Khan 
Koka,'823, 367. 

Khwaja Hasan NaqshbandL 339. 

Khwaja , Jahan, Amina of Hirat, 467 

(Ho. 110). 
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Jahan Dfjst Muliaiiimad, 533 n. 
K..l..nya.|a Kulan (Khwajagaii Khwaia). 
33!'l 

.>nia.ynirin 362. 

^'’rsmrtii Aff|hriii ride ^Usmaii. 
Kh\yajagan Khxvaja, 407, 608 ; vide 
Khwilja Kaliln. 

l^wajngl Tab rani, 572, 576, 

lOiwrijagl 51u}iammad HiLsarn, 534, 542 
|Xo'. 241). 

jyiwanaiwla, 518. 

J^awand 5!al.tnu1d, 339. 

Kljak Begum, 339, 

•Kljak Khwaja. 553 (Xo. 262), 554. 

Kika Kuiia (Kuna Partab), 361, 460, 
491 n. 

igJids), clierrio’^, 69 n, 
killing (‘f animals foiKidden, 209, 26S. 
kimri |lace|, 574. 

Klrat, IKlja of Krdiiijur, 680 n. 

Kishn Pas Tiinwur. dflO (No. 313). 

Kislin Singh Bhiniauriyu, 547, 
Kishiij<j'‘{t{, a Sanskrit wurk, I jO. 
Klsiiwar Kkan, 557, 
kilehf/h the iinfierm!, 59. 

Kiili-har, a trihr*, 6H2. 

I'oka or l'uhdtfi-<h, or foster lu'other, 340. 
ixdmim »57S. 

Kor Hamza, 327. 

i*or«fWi, a kind of .salutation, 167, 

Kucliak ^AII Khan Kolabf, 484 (Xo. 138). 

Kidie k'tters, 106. 

kuMrs or palki bearers, 264. 

hihui, 23. 

Ivujak (KilehakI Yasawui, 538. 
iukmh, 24, 25. 

kiuimidf a class of troops, 242. 
Kundllwals, a elan, 426, 431, 
ioov/^lff, prepared qiiieksiivcr, 633, 633 n. 
kiiiairtjft, a musical instrument, 52. 

L ap, 236, 237. 

Lachnu Xara*in, of Kueli Bihar, 
362, 363 ; vide Lakh mb 
Lachmf Xara^in Shafiq, a Persian 'RTiter, 
550 n. 

Lad, 8ha}-kji, 688. 

Lad Barha, Sayyld, 594 {Xo. 400). 
idfluw, a perfume, 83. 

Ladli Begum, 574. 


Lahauri, Alirza, 562, 

Lakhmi Bay, of Kokra, 536 n. ; vide 
Lachhmi. 
lakrdit, 262. 

laSl-i Jalal% a coin, 30, 36. 

Lai Kalawant (Miyan Lai), 681, 681 n. 
Lai Khan, a singer, 682 n. 

La^^i Khan Kalabi, 530 (Xo. 209). 

Lala, son of Bir Bar, 444, 590 (Xo. 387). 
lalla, meaning of, 470, 470 n. 

Lamas of Thibet, 211. 
land revenue, 13. 

Langahs, a clan, 390. 

Lardii Begum, vide Ladli. 

Idri, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Lashkar Khan. ’l-Hasan, 221. 

Laslikar ]^an Barha, 428. 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn, 
446(Xo. 90). 

Lashkar! Gakkhar, 508. 

Laskari, Mirza, son of IVIirza Yusuf Khan. 
371, 567, 584, 589 (Xo. 375), vide 
Safshikan Khan. 

Lashkarshlkan Khan. 361. 

Latif Khwaja, 206. 

La\di, 630 n. 
lead, 41, 42. 

learned men, exchanged for horses, 
200-1; banished, 196, 198, 199, 
200; list of them during Akbar’s 
reign, 606; where placed in battle, 
656 n., 657 n. 

leopards, for hunting, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
590 ; leopard carriage, 158. 
letters, 104. 

library, the imperial, 109. 

Lilmuati, title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 
lime, price of, 233. 

Lisani, a poet, 673 n. 

Lisan^ d-gfmyb, title of a book, 673 n. 
Liwa*'!, a poet, 682 n. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Lohani Afghans, 689. 

Lohar Chak, 535, 

Lon Karan, Bay, 443, 554, 600. 
hiban, a perfume, 87. 

Lubb^ ’d-tawariMif title of a historical 
work, 496n. 

Lnp'i Tlah, son of Khusraw. Khan. 392. 
Lutf'i Tlah, son of Sa^id Khan. 519. 



M A*'1§IR-I RAHR\I!, a liistorleal 
work, 300, 360 31., 672 ii. 

Beg Safawl, 471. 

Ma%um''Kliaii FaraiiMifidT, 36o, 376-7, 
'437,438,451,491 (No, 157). ' 

Ma^§u 3 B. Kl'i aK Kabul!, 198, 364, 366, 

/ '376, 377, 438, 476 n., 494, 497 ii. 

Mir, of Bbakkar, 578 (329). 
Mal^sum, Mir, of Kabul, 340. 

Ma^.^uiu, Mir, of Kashan, 663 n. 
madad-i ride suyurgbaL 

Ma^dard^ 1-afkar, Masnawl, 579. 
madddi, a class of letters, 109 ii. 

Madlm fSingb, 568. 

Madhu Singh Kachhwaha, 460 (No. 104). 
^Madhu Singh, of Kokra, 438, 536 n. 

Madhu Singh Shaykhawat, 462. 

Madhiikar Bundt'hl, of L’lidchha, 382, 
424, 475, 502, m\K 545, 546. 

Madrasas, 289 ; Huinayun'.s at 1 )ihiL 607. 
maghnb% a dirham, 37. 

Magkfih^ya, a class of saints, 570. 

Mah' Banu Begnm, 347, 355, 357. ■ ; 

Mah Jiijak Begum, 333, 330. 

Maha Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kuchhwaha, 363, 496. 

Maha Singh Bhadaiiriah, 547. 

Mahabat Khan, 358, 359, 360, 361, 371, 
402, 455. 

Mahabat Khan ^Alamgiri, 5S9. 

MaMbJmrai, 110, 111 n., 220. 

Mahapater, the singer, 680 n. 

Mahdawi, a sect, 549. 

Mahdi Khwaja, 463. 

Mahdi Qasim Khan, 372 (No. 36), 402, , 

403, 537. 

Mahes Das, Rrithor, 386. 

Mabmands, an Afghcin tribe, 368, 434. 
Mabmiid, son of Babii Mankli, 528. 

Mahmud of Barha, Sayyid, 424 (No. 75). 
Mahmud of Basakhwaii, 186, 502. ; 

Mahmud Biga^a, Sulpn of Gujrat, 
560-570. j 

Mahmud, son of Dawlat Khan LodJ, 564. ! 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 506 n, j 

Mahmud Is-haq, a katib, 109. | 

Mahmud ^an, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 

' 668 , I 

Mahmud, Malik, of Sistan, 328. ’ 

Mahmud, Mir, Mahwi, 655 n. j 


Mahmud, Mir, Miinsbiy^ ’1-Ma.maiik, 
498. 

'Mahmild, Mirza, Gurgani, 513. 

^laiimud, Pakliliwill, 563. 

Mahiufid Siya.fish, a katib, 107. 

Maliraud, Sultan of Bbakkar, '390, 463, 
464, 465. 

Mahmud, Sultan (II), king .of Gujrat, 
418,419. ’' 

Mahmud Sultiln Mirza, 513, 514. . 
Mahmudiyya^ a sect, 502. 

Mahtdbl^ 48. 

Mahum Anagah, 331, 340, 341, 347, 352, 
413. 

malimvii tree, 75, 684. 

Mahwi Ha mad an, a poet, 655. 

or Miinj, a Rajput elan, 5iU. 

Majl, a trilie, 679 n. 

l-Akbdr^ a work. 640 n. 
Majmln Khun Qaqslial, 344, 397, 399 
(No. 50). 

Makhan Barha, 428. 

I\Iakhdum« ’1-Mulk, ‘^Abd« llah of 
■ Suipnpur, 177, 181, 183, 186, 195, 
197, 198, 405, 614 (No. 104). ■ 

the nom-de-plomo of two 
■ Imperial princesses, 322, 575. 
Makh^u^ Khan. 422 (No. 70). 

31a khu. a mosieiaii, 682 n. 

3IaL'hzan4 Afghani^ a history, 569. 

Ttialy or- Gujrat wwestlers, 229, 263. 
waldgir, perfume, 87. 

3Ialays, 684. 

3Ialdeo, Raja, of Jodhpur, 330, 331, 474, 
475. 

milohaba. a dish, 64. 
malih a title, 399 n, 

3Ialik Ahmad DaMi, a poet, 677 n,, 
678. 

Malik ^Ali, Khwaja. 580 (No. 330). 

Malik ^Ambar, 550, 565, 566. 

3Iaiik Bir, 507. 

Malik Kalan, 507. 

3Ialik Kid, 506, 507. 

Malik Mas^ud, 572. 

Malik, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

Malik Pilu, 506 n. 

Malik'^ ’sh-Shu'^ara, 549, 618, 018 n. 
Malku Sa,f, of Kuch Bihrir, 350. 

Mallu (QMir Khan). 473. 
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Mamrez Kliao. son ^Tsman Lolian!, 
t5fcs6. 

map, a roin. ,H1 . 

Man Tiiinvar, of (iwrilyar, iMK 

maininh a tiait, ”»<>, 83. 

Maiiiiiirals, a Irilio, 31*7 ii. 

inaiyt^JH'S, 73, 013. 

Mamja Hvanm, .VitO 570. 

nuuikil^ moaning of, 4<M8 40tl ii., 528. 

Maiiohar, son of Lokaran, 554 (Xo, 
205). 

Maiinlp Kaeliliwaha, 422. 

Maii?abdar, 241, 247, 248, 24(1; nnister 
one-fonrth, or (ioedifth, of their 
roiitingoiits. 254, 255 ; salaries, 

25(1, 251, 255, 255; helow the rank 
of c'imnnaiuiers of Two Ifundred, 
5b4 ; under .laluumlr and Shah- 
jiiluln, d*M, 555 ; rrV// prandee-s. 

Mun Singh llarharl, 555. 

Min Singh Kaehliw rdm, 5B5 |Xo. 314). 

Mill) Singh Kiielihwrdia, Haja, 215, 361 
(Xo. 30), 460, 400 n. 

Mir, 600. 

a kind of writing, U*5, 100. 

Maqplcl, KJi^yaja, <4 llirat, the engraTer, 
28, 54, 55. 

Macfi^rid, Hon of Makhsus Khan, 422. 

Maqi^iid *^All Ivor, 484 fXo. 130), 

^AII, «if ■\V«Tko|)a*’L 677 n. 

markiz^ a ealigraphieai term, 100 n. 

Markaz^ title of a work, 

019 II. 

marriage, laws of different sects, 182, 
183; Akhar*K laws regarding, 277 ; 
taxi‘s on, 288; age fixed for, 204, 

2!:l 

Afawhlinl, a katib, 107. 

Afa*?rrif Sadr, SliayMi, 525. 

Mari/am 3!alvnh title of Akbar’s 
inother, 49, 49 n., 65, 606. 

Mimharki'^* a work, 617. 

AImH) (the ‘‘ Messiah 625 n. 

Afasihad Kairfinawi, a poet, 613. 

Masnad-I ^Ali, 564, 590. 

Afas^iid Hnsayn Mirza, 349, 513, 514, 
515. 

an Arabic work, 390* n. 

matehlof'ks, 120; — bearers, 123, 261, 
264, 


Afathiira Das, Khatri, 590 (Xo. 378). 
3Iaimrid^ 'kkilauh title of a book, 610 ii. 
Aflwis, an aboriginal race, oniployc'd In^ 
■ Akbar, 262. 

Mawlanazada Shiikr, 6i0. 

Alaydanl Afghan, 560. 

Afayli, of Hirat, 642. 

Alazliari, of Kashmir, a poet, 654. 
measures, 93 n., 235, 236, 237, , 239 ; of 
Kashmir, 370. 

Aledn! Ray Chanhan, 524 (Xo. 198). 
melons, different kinds of, 69, 590. 
metals, origin of, 40 ; compositions, 42, 
Alewras, runners, 262, 262 ii, 
nmk a qierfunie, 85. 

AOhr ‘^All Barlas, 364. 

Mihr ^A1! Khan Sildoz, 481 {Xo. 130). 
Atihr ‘^Ali Kolahi, 376, 380, 516. 
mihmhl, a coin, 31, 31 n. 
mihrkul, a kind of cloth, 101, 685. 
Aliiiriiniiisa, rule Xur Jahaii. 

Anhtar Jawhar, 488 n. 

Mihtar Khan, Anisa ’d-DIn, 459 (Xo. 102). 
Afihtar Sa^^adat, 558. 

Mihtar Saka,i, 488. 

niilk, ri(/e'sayurghaL 

millennium, 113 n., 178 n., 201, 208, 503. 

minerals, 40. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 555; Akbar's 
mint-towns, 32. 

ARr ‘^Adl, 278. 

Alir ^Arz, an officer, 267, 269, 355. 

Mir A tush ^ a title, 524. 

Alir Bakawal. or master of the kitchen, 
59, 60, 61. 

Afir Kalan Alawlana, 610. 

AHr lihalifa, 463. 

Alir Khan, .457,. 526. , 

M;ir Khan Xasawid, 584 (Xo. 361). 

Afir Khawafi, Khwmia, 494 n. 

Afir Khwaja, son of Sultan Khwaja, 467. 
Illr Manzily or quarter-master, 49. 

Mtr Buba^t, a title, 671 n. 

Mir Bmndn^ a title, 417. 

Mtr Shah, 580 , 

miraculous events, 381 ; vide Akbar. 
Alirak Bahadur Arghun, 530 (No. 208). 
ARrak Jalair, 588. 

Mirak Eban, 486. 

Alirak Khan Bahadur, 601. 
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Mirak, Khwaja, Chingiz Kkan, 490, 

MIrakI Khwaja, 593. 

Mirak, Mirza, liazawl Khan, 4B5. 

Miran Bukhari, Sayjid, 433. 

MIran Mubarak Shah, of Khandes, 322. 
Miran Muhammad Shah, of Khandes, 
343. 

Miran Sadr Jahan, 522. 

U-Kaynat, title of a book, 638 n. 
mirdaha^ a non-commissioned officer, 
123, 123 n., 261, 264. 

Mirza Ahmad, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Mirza Beg Sliahri, 468. 

Mirza IGiaii, or Mirza Khan Klianan, vide 
Khan Khanan Mirza >-Rahim. 
Mirza Khan Xishapuri, 563 (Xo. 303). 

Mirza Khwaja, son of !MIrza Asad'* 
dlah, 588 {No. 371). | 

Mirza Quli Khan, 408, 418, 598. 

Mirza Quli Mavii, 642. : 

Mirza Eaja, vide. IMan Singh, 

Mirza Shalii, 454. 

Mirza Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrujffi : 

Badalffishl, 327. | 

Mirzada ^Ali Khan, 491 {No. 152). | 

Mirzas, their genealogy and revolt, 513, : 

514 ; vide rebellion. | 

misqalf a weight, 37, 38. i 

Mi^ri Begam, 583. 

misiary of copyists, 55 n. j 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 681. | 

Miyan *^Isa Khan Lohanl, father of | 

'^tJsuian, 586. | 

Mij^an Job, 401. . ! 

Miyan Khan Ghori, 344. | 

Miyan Lai, vide Lai Kaiawant. | 

Miyan Tansen, vide Tansen. ! 

Miyan Wajih** ’d-Bin, 607. ; 

Miyana Af^ans, 507, 569. ; 

Mohan Das, Ray, 524. i 

Mohan Kachhwaha, 435. I 

Mohesh Mahanatidy a Sanskrit work, 110. | 

money, Persian, Hindustani, and Turani j 
e(|nivalents, 544. | 

monopolies, imperial, 535. | 

moon, in dreams signifies luck, 337. 
moth, its love to the candle, 646 n. 

Moth Raja, vide Udai Singh, 
mvSallaqy 312, ' 

Mu^'arrxHi Khan. 584, 


Mu^azzam Khan. 552. 588 n. ■ , 
Mn^iazzam Khwaja, 395 n., 448, 591, , ' 
Mnbarak-i Bukhari, of Giijrat, .419, 433, 
■■ 434. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 535. 
Mubarak Khan, Gakkhar, 506 (No. 17.1), 
508, 544. 

Mubarak Khan, vaztr of Sultan Mahmud 
of Bhakkar, 464. 

Mubarak, Mulla, 204, 

Mubarak of Xagor, ShaylA, father of, 
Abu ’1-Kazi, 177, 1.78, 195, ,196, 207„ 
219, 548, 607, 640 n. 

Mubarak, Sayjdd, of Gwaiytr, 607. 
Mubarak, Shayjffi, of Alwar, 607. 
Mubarak Shah, a katib, 106. 

Mubariz Khan ^Adli, 507. * 

Mu^%b bln Zubayr, 37. 

Mu§ahib Khan. 602 n. 

Mustafa Ghilzh 543 (No. 246). 

Mufiis, Mirza, 610. 

3Iufridat4 title. of a book, 579* 

Mu^ig, Mir, Mahwi, 655, 655 n. 

Mughal, Mirza, Bada|ffishi, 327, 

Mu^ui Khan, son of Zayn Khan. 369. 
Muj^uls, look upon “ nine ” as a sacred 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 545. 
Muhammad *?A1I, of Jam, 589 (No, 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a katib, 109. 
Muhammad Amin Diwana, 355. 
Muhammad Amin Hafiz, 194. 

Muhammad Ardistani, Haji, 593 (No. 
399). 

Muhammad A^^ar, vide Ashraf Khan. 
Muhammad A§^ar, Bahar lOiaii, 444 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad A^^zam Haji, 651 n. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, of Jalesar, 469. 
Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka, vide Baqi 
Khan. 

Muhammad Baqir, Harawi, 382. 
Muhammad Baqi Tarlffian, 390. 
Muhammad-i Bulffiari, Shay^, 432 
(No. 77). 

Muhammad Pikri, Sayyid, 671. 
Muhammad Ghaws. Shaylffi of Gwalyar, 
396, 609, 

Muhammad, Haji, a katib, 107. 
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Miiliammad, HaJI, of KhabCisliaB, n. 
Mwfeammad Hakim Hati?., a katib, 107. 

Hakim, ^Hrza, Akbar’s 
brother, king of Kabul, S25,;, iiis 
daughter, 325 ; his sister, 498 ; bis 
mot her, 333, 336, 338, 367, 408, 
mK 523, 525, 679 n. 

. [Miihaiiiiimd llosa-yii, of KasliBiir, a 
katib, lOfl. 

Miihainmad Hiisayn, Khwaja, a katib, 

107. 

Muhaoimaci IHisayii, Khwiljagl, 533-4, 
542 (Xo. 241).' 

Muhammad Htisayn, Lashkar Khan, 
446 (Xo. 90). 

Muhammad Husayn MIrza, 343, 513, 515. 
Muhamtuad Husayn 'Mirza, »Safawi, 327. 
Muhammad Husayn Xazlrl, 649, 649 n. 
Muhammad .Husayn, of Tabriz, a katib, 

ICMI. 

Muhammad Tarkhan, 390. 
Muhammati ^Itahl, 65H, 658 n. 
Muhamimwi Shan, 593 (Xo. 4(H)), 
Muhammad Khan, son of Dawlat Khan 
Lodi, 565, 

.Muhammad .Khiln ilhafi, a singer, 681. 
Muhammad ^h&n Gakkhar, 506, 544. 
Muhammad KImii Jal5,ir, 451. 
Mtihainiimci gltan Xiyilzl, 540 fXo. 230). 
Muhammad Khiln Sharaf« ’d-l)m 0|^iu 
Taklfi, 470, 572, 

Muhammad Khan Turkman, 581 (Xo. 
340). ■ 

Muhammad Mas^ud, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 619. 

Muhammad, Mawlflna, 610. 

Muhammad, Mir Bayyid, the Maiidawl, 
616. 

>fiihamnmd Mlrak SiilihL 663. 
Muhammad, Mlrzil, 552 (Xo. 259). 
Mwhainiiiatl Mirza, Hafawl, Bultan, 470. 
Muhammad, Mulhi, of Awbah, a katib, 
MIS. 

Mul^ammad, of Kingrl, 570. 

Mtihtmiaad, Mullu, of Thatha, 409, 562. 
Muhamnm-d, Mulii, of Yazd, 184, 191, 

108. 

Muhammad Mimiin, ^alipk, 682 n. 
Xfuhammad Fayanda, vide Piyaiida 

Sian. 


Muhammad Qaqshal, Mirza, 399. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Itish, 534. 
Muhammad Qasim Klian. of Xishapur, 
379 (Xo. 40). 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 682 n, 
Muhammad Qasim Shldl Shah, 108. 
Muhammad, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
Muhammad Quii Afshar, 452. 
Muhammad Qidi' Khan Barlas, 364 
{Xo. 31), 395. 

Muhammad Qul! .Khan Turkman, 528 
(Xo. 203). 

Muham.mad Quli Toqba, 480 (Xo. 129). 
Muhammad Riza, Xaw^I, 675 n. 
Muhammad Sa^id, 458, 538, 

Muhammad Salih, 454. 

Muhammad Salih, KhwajagI, 596. 
Muhammad Salih, Mirza, 392 n. 
Muhammad Salih, Sadr, 282. 
Muhammad, Sayyicl, 466. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir ‘^Adl, 485 
(Xo. 140), 548. , 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Bohtiis, 437. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 432. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwaja, 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khyaja, 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 497. 

Muhammad Sharif Xawa*"!, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi, 581, 582, 
677 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, son of I^timad« 
’d-Dawla, 479, 573, 575, 576, 576 ii. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuqri*^i, 660, 660 n. 
Muhammad, Shaykh, of Bharoch, 615 ; 
— -j.a katib, 109, 

Muhammad, §ufi, of Mazandaran, 659. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 513, 514, 
Muhammad fabib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
490. 

Muhammad Xallb, tide Abu Talib, son of 
Sha*‘ista Khan. 575, 575 n, 
Muhammad Wafa, 554. 

Muhammad Yar Uzbak, 414. 

Muhammad Xahid, of BalWi, 185. 
Muhammad Zaman, 571, 602. 
Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, BadakhshL 
326. 

Muhammadans, inter-marrjT' with Hindus, 
623, 524, 

mu^aqqaq, a kind of writing, 106. 

45 
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Mull!, of Slitraz, a katib, 107. 

^luliibb ^AII Khan, son of Mir Khalifa, 
4(>3 (Xo. H^T), 464, 465. 

Muhibb ^All Khan Rahtasi, 466, 599. 
Muhibb ^Ali Mawafb Khiyaja, 5S2 
(Xo. 347). ■ 

Mubibb^ Mlab, Mir, 570. 

Mnhkam Singh, Ra,o, Sisodi^’a, 460. 
muh}\ a coin, 30, 31. 

Muhsin Khan, 408. 

Muhtarani Beg, 491. 

Muhtaram Khunnm (Begum), 325, 326, 
Mufitashim Khan, 552. 
a coin, 31. ■■ 

Ghislitl, of AJirnr, 439, 610, 
Mu^ln Q,a?n, 615. 

'd-I)ln, author of Tapfr4 
590.,, 

’tbDin, of Farah, a katib,. 107. ' 
'd-Dlii (Ahmad) .Khaii-i Faran- 
Iditidi, 480 (Xo, 128), 610. ; 

Mu^in^ Vl-Bln-i Tanuri, a katib, 107. 
Mu^izz Mir, of Kashan, a katib, 109. 
Mu^zz^ ’1-Mnlk, Mir, 198, 414 (Xo. 61). 
Mujahid Khan, 415, 464, 465, 553, 602. 

1-BnIddn^ a work on geography, 

} 12 . 

mitjannas, a kind of horse, 147, 243, 
244. 

Mtijtahid, 195, 196. 

Mukammal Khan, 112, 585 n, 

Miikaiid, zamlndar, of Fatliabad 
(Bengal), 405. 

Mnkarram Khan, 548, 552. 

Miikarram Khan, Mlrzii, Safawl, 329. 
Mukatman Bhadauriya, 547 (Xo. 249). 
muhki, a pan leaf, 684. 

MuMi$ Khan, 567. 

dlah Khan, 519. 

Aliij^tar Beg, son of Agha Mulla, 557 
(Xo. 278). 

Mukund Deo, of Orisa, 680 n. 
mules, imperial, 160; where bred, 545; 
imported, 161 ; their food, 161 ; 
harness, 161 ; how mustered, 226. 
Mulla Mir, 612. 

Multafit Khan. 527. 

Mumin Kliawafi. ^waja, 495. 

Mumind Marwarid, Khwaiagi, 107* 
Mumtaz Mahali, 398, 574 n., 576. 


;■ Munawwar, ShayMi, an antlior, 112, 198,. 
617. 

■ Mun^im Khan, Khan Khanan, 274, 332, 

: ■ ■ ■ 333 (Xo. li), 355, 401, 417, 471, 487. 

• Mfinis Khan, 459, 

I ■ . Munj, a Rajput clan, 594. 
i a kind of grass, 431. 

I ' Munkif and ^akir^ two angels, 562. 

; ■■ mmishiyat, or letters, of Abu d-Fath, 
; Oilani, 469 n. 

i Miinsif Khan. 532 (Xo. 222). 
i 3fuqarrlb Khan (Akbanshrihi), 403. 

I ; muqmd, 273. 

I Miiqbil Khan. 448. 

j ■ Miiqlm ‘^.Arab, vide Shuja'^at Khan. 

[ Muqlm-i Harawi, 463, 464, 
i ■ Muqim Khan, son of Shuja^at Khan, 
I 590 (Xo. 386). 

I Muqfm, Khwaja, son of Miraki, 593 

i (No. 401). 

I Muqim, Mirza, son of Mirzi, Zfi 'l-Xfin, 
463. 

Muqim-i Xaqshbandi, 479. 

Muqim, Shahjahani, 454. 
muqti^f or jdgirddTf 266 ii. 

Murad Baldish, Prince, 526, 534. 

■ Murad-i Juemynl, Mir, 559 (Xo. 282). 
Murad Khan. 404 (Xo. 54).' 

Murad, 'Mir, Kolabf, 590 (Xo, 380). . 
Murad, Prince, Akbar’s son, 'born and 

died, 322, 685 ; his complexion,. 
322.;' 50, 149, '■ 149 n. ; ' called 

PaMrh 192 n., 322 ; is instructed 
in .Christianity, 192, 356, 416, 612, 
644n. 

Murad Quli Sultan, 544, 545. 

Murad Safawi, son of Mirza Rustam, 329. 
Murtaza Khan, vkh Farid-i Bukhari. 
Murtaza Khan. Husam^^ ’d-Din Inju,. 
501, 526. 

Murtaza Mn, Mir, 498 (Xo. 162), 499,. 
609 . 

Murtaza, Mirza, 345. 

Murtaza Xizam Shah, 357, 498. 

Murtaza Sharif d Shirazi, Mir, 499, 609. 
Musa. Shaykh, 614, 

Musa, Shaykh. Fathpuri, 441. 

Musa, Shaykh. Lahorl, 608. 
musd^adaf^ or advances to officers, 275.. 
mummman, a dish, 63. 
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Miisaw! Sayyi^ls, 414, 5^8. 

Mushliql of Buld?arri, a poet, 653. 

at ffnirt, 53, l>M», tl8l ; schools of, 
fhS^I lo ; aholisiscd !>y Awraiig.zib, 

C>82ii. 

Mil.'?! a fa Khao, 4‘,M ii., 5(>2. 
jihL':4iafjp Miilhl. of »]atiiipfir, 561. 
mii*^tdh, meaning of, 478. 

Mu^tamld Khan, 534, 588 ii. 

Khan Bakhslii, 454. 

Mii^taniid Khan 5!nhainnuid Salih, 494 n. 
mufn)(janfi, a dish, 63, 64. 

Miipillar, hrotl’ior of Khun ‘^Alani, 563 
(Xo, 3U4|. 

Mnzafiar Hn.-ayn 5Iirza. 380, 513 (Xo. 
180|, 515, 516. 

MnzatTar liusayn, 5iirza, Safawi, 327 
|Xo, 81, 328, 3256 

Mir^f.aflar Kluln Barlia, -128, 439, 568. ■ 
Mir/^aflar Kh an .\ln8inun, 567. 

^MuzalTar jiliand Turlmt!, KInvaja 
.5!u7,iifTar '*AiI, 352, 373 |Xo. 37), 374, 
397, 4H5, 486. 

Ifypillar, king of Gnjifit, 344, 352, 354, 
355, 416, 419, 420, 584. 585; rkk 
Xiithfi. 

LcmII, 56H. 

Afirza, son of Sultan Hosayn 
MIrza, 390. 

Miipilfar Mnghul, 576. 


•VTlBI Hahz, 571. 

J5 Xiuii'AliAr!at, 571. 

Nadi "All Maydrau, 571 (Xo. 317). 

XAIclir Shrdi, 35d n. 

Xadirl, name of several poets, 675» 675 u. 
Xildstw ’lAluIk, 660 n. 

l-2ia^asir. a work onliteratere, 
496 n. 

mfiK a tninipet, 53* 

Xahid Begnni, 463. 

Xl*'!k Bakhshft, a singer, 680 n, 

Xajabat Khan, Mirza Shnja^ BadaMishi. 
326, 

Xajat Khan, Mirza, 405, 486 (Xo. 142). 
Xajlbii. Anaga, 435. 

Xajm^* 'd-I)iii ‘^Ali Khan BIrha, 428, 
XajnOi \i.r)In Mul.uimmad Kahi, 637 n. 
ndklL^idd, or ship-captain, 290, 291. 


Nal Daman, a poem, 112,., 113, 113 n.j, 
618,61911. 

Xaman Das Kaehhwriha, 540. 
name of grantifatlier givc-n to a eliikl, 
■ 558.- ■ ■ 

nam-gira, or awning, 48. 

XamI, a' poet, 579. 
i Xanak Jarju, a singer, 682. 
i naphtha, 41. 

Xapoleon I, 656 n. 

Xaqabat Khan, 445. 
i nagdra, a drum, 53 ; — 49. 

-Xaqib ]^a.n, 110, 111 n., 113, 113 n., 
■; 496 (Xo. 161). 

naqlr, a weight, 37. 
naqslibanil, its meaning, 460, 466 n. 

! X5ira*'in Bas Rathor, of .Idar, 479. 
i Xarnfils, a kind of gun, 119. 
nmlqiilil, a ineion, 68. 

Xasih Shiih, son of Qutiu, 5S6» 

Xa??Ir Ma^’in, 594 (Xo. 4lOj. 

Xasira, 416, 

I Xri!?ir-i Khiisraw, 199, 208. 

j Xa.sir^* ’d-Din, Pakhallwal, Sultan, 504. 

i Xuipir'i ’1-Mulk, vkk Bir Mnhammed 

\ 

\ Khan. 

Xa 2 i?r** dhlh, son of 5IiiMvtar Beg, 558. 

.. Xa§r« dlah, Bnfl, 107. 

7ms^, a kind of writing, 106. 

I iiasin^Iiq, a kind of writing, 108,. 109. 

! Xathu, of Oujrat, Muzaifar Shall, ' 419 
I vide Mu3f.affa,r Shah, 

j Xawa^I, idde Muhammad Sharif. 

! X'awazish Khan, Sa‘^’d*^ dlah, 392, 392 n. 
Xaw^I, a poet, 675, 675 ii., 676. 

Xawrang Khan, 354, 515, 596, 599, 642 n. 
fmwruz, or Xew Years day, 392, 286 ii. 
XawTuz Beg Qaqshfd, 483. 

Xa^ar Bahadur, 404. 

Hagar Be Uzbak, 506 (Xo. 169). 

Xa^ar Khan, Gakkhar, 543 (Xo. 247). 
Xapri, the poet, 649, 649 ii., 682 n. 

Xa^.r Muk^'inmad Khan, of Bal]^, 538. 
New day, 193, 286. 

news-writers, 268, 360. 
nkho^t-wdla, 27, 

Nikallu, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

Nil Kanth, of Orisa, 571 (No. 318). 
mma mwamn, or half troopers, 264. 
Ni*^mat« *llah-i Bawwiib, a klitib, 107. 
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nine, a favourite number of the Mnghuls, 
393 n. 

's-8thf/dii^ a Persian primer, 43 n, 
Niyabat Khan, the rebel, 438, 441, 470, 
4S3. 

'iiiydriyfu 24. 

Xiyazi Afghans, 542. 

Xizam, of Jalor, 553. 

Nizam, JMurtaza Khan, Sayy id, 522, 523. 
Nizam, Qazi, vide ^azi Khan Badakhshl. 
NTij^ami, of Qazwin, 109. 

Nizam, Shaykh. 607. 

Nizam^ Vl-I>in Ahmad, the historian, 

■ ,463n., 482, 579, 596. ■ 

Nizam« ’d-Diii, Ahmad, son of Shah 
Miiliaramad Khan, 581 (No. 341). 
Nii^anpJ M-Din Awliya, 488. 

Niziim^ \l-l)In, Jam, 390. 

Ni^am^ '1-Mulk, Khwaia. 554“~5. 

Nr/,am« ’I'Miilk, of Tus, (553. 

503, 666 n. 

Nuqtmviyya, a sect, 502, 502 n., 503, 
666n. 

Nur Jahan [Nur Maball], 321, 323, 324, 
358, 359, 398, 572, 572 n., 573, 474, 

■ 575, 576.' 

Nur Qtilij, 536 (No. 229). 

Nuram, 594 (No. 415). 

Nuri, a poet, 611, 611 n. 
i^urmma^ title of a poem, 453. 

Nur** ’d-Din, Mirza, son of A§af Khan II, 
398,479. 

Nur^ ’d-Din Muhammad Naqshbandl, 
MiTza, 322, 686. 

Nur^ ’d'Din Qarari, a poet, 468, 468 n., 
656, 656 n., 657 n. 

Nur« kl-Dln TarMtan, 468, 591, 611. 
Nur^’Ilah Inju, 501. 

Nur^ ’ilah, Mir, 615. 

Nur^ ’Ihlh Qasira Arsalan, a katib, 109. 
Nur*^ Olah, 370. 

Nur^ ’n-Nisa Begum, wife of Jahangir, 
516, 533 n. 

Nu§rat Yar Khan Barha, 428, 431. 
Nuzhaf^ H'ArwdlXj a ;§jufistic book, 190, 
617. 


0 1)AT Singh Bhadauriya, 548. 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 20, 21, 22. 


opium .eating, excessive, 410, 417 ..n, ; 

vide drinking. , , 

oranges, 73. ' 

■ Ordal Kachkwilha, 539. 
ordeals, 214, 215. 

jylCHTOLI YA, a stuff, 574. 

Pachwarlya, a ki ,nd of horse, 140. 
Padishah Khwaja, 510. 

Padishah QulI,T>37, 665. 

Pddre^ a Portuguese priest, 191. 

■ pugosht, one of Akbar’s regulations, 220, 

. 227. 

I Pahai", of Jalor, 553. 

Pahar, lOian Balueh, 377, 593 (No. 407). 

; Pahar Singh Bundeia, 446, 546. 

I Pahafl, nickname of Prince Murad, 322. 

I pahifj a dish, 62, 

I pahhmdn,i% or wrestlers, 263. ^ 
paikdr^ 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 1 13 ; tiiscouraged 
. by Islam, 115; painters of Europe, 
103 ; vide Akbar. 
paisUf a coin, 32, 
palas^ a wood, 310. 
pdlki bearers, 264, 
pan, 77, 78. 

a coin, 31, 32, 
panmdr, 27. 
paniyaia, fvmt, 75. 
panj, a coin, 31. 

Pan ju. Shay kh. 607. 685. 

P&^old, a coin, 32. 

Papa, the Pope, 191. 
paper, variegated, invention of, 107, 
paras, stone, 440. 
i Parhez Banu Begum, 328. 

Pari Surat, a ma§nawi, 579. 

Parichhit Zamindar, 552. 

Parisram, Baja in Jamu, 369. 

Parmanand Khatri, 531 (No. 214). 

Parsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 286 ; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians. 

Parta Bundeia, 546. 

Partab, Rana [Rana Kika], 421, 437, 491, 
491 n., 585. 
parwdmhas, 273. 

ParvmncM, an officer, 269. 

Parwiz, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 367, 358, 
367, 533 n. 
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Parwizilfid, a iiiiisieian, 682 n. ..| 

Patr Diis, Rity Bikraiiiajft, 486, .,523 . | 
{Xo. HI6|. 

pay, of soliIiiT?*, 25H, 261, 262, 264, 566 ; I 
of r»a!iKal»<!ar>’, 257 ; of ^\,lmdis, 259, ■ 

Payami, a ptiet, 070, 67(Hi. i 

Kban, 421 (Xo. 68), ^ 

'’ 584 . .1 

Payarida llfiiOammad TarHiaB, Mirza, r 

390. ' i 

or rumipw, 146 ; riVe post-runners. ' 
payments, how made, 272, 273, 275. 
Pa\Tawi, of kSfiwali, a poet. 670. 
pensions, 530 , 574. ■ 

perfumes, 78, 79. 71) n., SO, 83. 

Fertrih, Ray of .Mankr4, 369. 

Pesliraw Khan. 558 (Xo. 280),' 
pkamiis, 2B2. 

Pharatdn proverbial in the East, 168 n., 

177. 178, 178 n., 190, JUOn. 

Fieha Jars Anaida, 367. 
pickles, 67. 
pigeon 6}'ing, 310. 

piles, previuit a man from joining in 
public worship, 186. 
pine-iifiplea, 73. 

pinjafs 26. ■ . ■ . ’ 

Br ^AIi Beg, 330. , ’ 

Kr Khan, of Jalor, 689, 

Fir Khan [Firu], son of Dawlat Khan 
.Lodi, 565. I 

Fir Muhammad, a katib, 107. I 

Br Muhammad Khan Sb!r%’5n (MuJIa), j 

342 {Xo. 20), 387 n., 610, 687. ^ 

Firzida, Liwa*"!, a poet and musician, j 

6S2, 682 n. I 

ptiaf, vkif. brass. | 

pfydn a fruit, 75. j 

plantain tree, 74. 

play, at court, 212-3, 309, 315, 316, 374. 
Foots, of Akbar^s reign, 617 ; poets 
laureate of India, 550, 618 n., 680 ; 
ride Kabi .Ray, Malik^ *8h-Sbu^ara. j 

Ffde also the following Foets, ’ 

mentioned in the A®’m : — Isafl, 
Amri, Aiiiai, Arslan, AshkI, Asm, 
Itishi; BabaTalib; Dakhil Baurl, 
Dawai ; Fay?i {Fa}"ya!^l), Fay?i 
Sarhindi, Fahmi, Fanal, Farebi, 
Farisl, Fikri, FusunI; QhayratL 


Cthaviud. . Cdiazall, Cdiaznaw! ; 
Haydar Mu^'ammal, Haydar:. 
Hayrati, Halatl, Halnni, Harndann. 
Hashiml, Hayfitl, Haziq, Husayn 
Marwl, . Huzni, Huzuii ; Imanii, 
^Itabl ; Jaml, Jazbl, Juda^i ; Kslhl, 
Kalltn, Kami, Kami Sabzwarl, 
Khusraw, Kbusrawl ; Lisanl. 
Liwa^I ; ^lahwi, Maill, .Makhfk 
Masiha, Mazharl, 51uslifi.qi ; Xasir 
Klmsraw. Xadiri, Xami, Xaw*?!, 
Xawa*'i, Xazirl, Xurl ; Payrawl, 
Fay’ami ; Qaidi, QararJ, Qasim 
Arslan, Qasim Junabadi, Qa.sinir, 
Qudsf ; Rafi^I, Hahai, Kahi, Razfd, 
Riiswa^'i ; Sabrl, SarfI (Sairafi) 
Kashmiri, 8arfi SawajI, Sabfdu. 
8a!b, Bali hi, Sufi ; Bamri, Sana*"!, 
Bhaykh Bru|i, Baqqa, Barkhush. 
Bannadl, Bawadi, Bhafiq, Bhabri. 
Sbapur, Sheri, Shifa*’!, Shikebi, 
Bhuja^i, Siraja, Sultan ; Taqiyn, 
Tariql, Tashbihi ; Uifali, ^Urff, 
Wajiili, 5\%lri*’.i, Wall Dasht Bayazi, 
Waiihl, M'aqari, Wuqu^i. 

porters, vide Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Akbar’s 
court, 170, 191, 192, 200, 6B6 ; 
take pilgrims to Makkab, 181 ; 487, 
560. 

post, post -runners, 262 n. 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwaha, 510. 

Fratab Singh Kachhwaha, 581 (Xo. 336). 

Fratab XTjjainiya, 577 n. 

precioins stones, 15, 501, 573 n. ; ride 
diamond, ydqut, 

prices of articles, 65 ; of ice, 58, 59 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; vide 
wages. 

printing, art of, in India, 106 n. 

prisoners, how treated, 349. 

Frith! Chand Kachhwaha, 554. 

Frith! Singh Bimdela, 546. 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 206. 

prostitutes, segregated, 201-2. 

prostration, or mjda, 167, 167 n., 190, 

201 . 

public works, 232. 

punhar^ 24 , 25 , 27 . 

Furan Mai, of Gidhor, 362, 536 n. ^ 
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iMran ‘Mai Kachluvaba, 348. 

I^urbiji Khan, a inusieian. 0S2. 
]*(iriikhot;un, Ray, a .Brahman, 180, 596. 

Q ABIL, son of ^Atlq, 594 (Xo. 412). 

QabuLKhan, 484 (137), 5Si. 
qabnlJ. a clisli, 62. 

qadfnn-i shanf, or qmlam-i mubdrakf or 
footprints of the propliet, 207, 570. 
Qaciij* Khan, 'Mallu, ride Mallfi (Qadir 
Khan). 

Qadir Qull, 503 (Xo. 402). 

Qa^iin Khan, 4<.>1, 401 n. 
qaJttiuhirJ, a kind of tent, 48, 57. 
qallijn, a dish, 64. 

Qainar Khan. 497, 542 (Xo. 243), 
<|aniargha, a kind of hiniting, 294. 
Qanbar Be, 506. 

Qaiidahar Mahall, 328. 

Qdnnn^ a medical -work, 521. 

Qjtqslutl, a clan, 390, 390 ii. 

Qara Bahatinr, 511 (Xo. 179). , 

Qara Babr, 581 (No. 345). ' 

Qara Beg Farrashbegi, 327. 

Q.ara Khan Turkman. 382. 

Qara Turks, 402 n. 

Qara Yusuf, 329. 

Qaraeha Khan, 423. 

Qaraquilii Turks, 329. 

Qararl, Niir^ ’d-Dm, of Crllan, a poet, 
184,656. 
qardr-7iama, 21Z. 

Qarataq Khan. 437, 581. 
qara weds, or hunters, 292, 300. 

Qarhighs, a tribe, 504, 563. 

Qasim ^Ali Khan, 518 (No. 187). 

Qasim Arsalan, Nur“ ’liah, a poet, 109, 
678. 

Qasim [Khan] Barba, Sayyid, 357, 357 n., 
427, 447, 461 (No, 105). 

Qasim Beg, 112, 582 (No. 350), 611. 
Qasim Beg Khan. 410. 

Qasimi, of Mazandaran, a poet, 679. 
Qasim Junabadi, Mirza, 661. 

Qasim-i Kaiii, a poet, 219, 636. 

Qasim IQian, son of Mir Murad, 559. 
Qasim Khan Kasu, 491. 

Qasim Khan. Mir Balir, 412 (No. 50), 
491, 687. 

Qasim Khan-i Sistanl, 486. 


Qasim Khwaja, 571 (No. 316). 

Qasim Koh-bar, a musician, 6S2. , 

Qasim Koka, 463. 

I Qasim, Miihtashim Khan RhayMl» 552. 

Qasim, Mulla and ^lawlana, 615. 

I Qasin BadajAshi, Mir, 560 (No. 283). 
i Qawim Khan, 401. 

j Qaydl, of Shiraz, a ]>oet, 669. 

I qaymrh a kind of camphor ; ■ vide 
! /awiin, 84, 84 11. 

. Qazaq Khan Taklu,' 470, 471, 572.,' 

■ Qazi, 278 ; .general character of Qazls, 
; 279. 

: Qazi '?Ali, 452, 596. 

Qazi Hasan QazwInI, 559 (No. 281). 

' Qazi Khiln-i Badakhshl. 4 1 5, 487. 

; Qazi Khan BaldishI, 487, 532 (No. 223). 

qima palao, a dish, 62 qTma .shurtm^ 63, 

I ' qmit, a weight, 37. 

; qirbak^ a title, 429 n. 

; Qismiya Banu, 686. 
j qisrdq*% a mare, 143. 

I . qipmr^ a weight, 37. ' ■ ■ 

I. Qiya Khan, son of Sahib ■ Khan. 517 
i (No. 184). 

I Qiya Khan Gimg, 366 (No. 33), 484, 517. 

: Qiyam Khan, son of Shah Muliammad*! 

Qalati, 478. 

gubuz, a inusical instrument, 682. 

Quch Beg Humayuni, 505. 

Qudsi, of Karabaia, a poet, 672, 672 n. 

' quicksilver, 40 ; habitually eaten, 439 ; 
when called kmAia, 633, 633 n, 
qnlij, meaning of, 381 n., 561. 

Qulij Khan, 35, 322, 380 (No, 42), 381, 
381x1., 382. 

Qulij^ dlah, 562. 
qullaiayn, 212. 

Qunduq Khan, 517 (No, 181). 

Qunduz Khan. 408, 517. 
guTf or collection of weapons, royal flags, 
etc., 52, 52 n., 116, 293. 

Quraysh Sultan, of Kashghar, 511. 
qurs^kubs 24. 

a dish, 63. 

Qutb« ’d-Din Khan-i Chishti, Shaykh, 
656 (No. 275). 

Qutb“ ’d-Bin Muhammad Khan, 197, 
" 251, 353 (No. 28). 

Qu^b^ ’d-Bin, Shaykh, of Jalosar, 200. 
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'Quib^* M-Diii-, of Gujrat, 569. 

Qiitlfi Khan Lnliunl, 344, 366, 380, 383, ' ' 
305 11., 487; Iuh .<oii3, 586. 
nioaniiig of, 477. 

Qadam Khan, 477 (Xo. 123). 

a ooin, 31, 31 n. 

J-l P.afi'T M-DIn Haydar], 

of Kasliuii, a poet, 663, 663 n. 

KafhiL 663 ii. 

‘d-Din Safawi, 'Mirza, 590. 

Ealia®'! JShaykh, a poet, 66i, 661 n. 
raha.% a coin, 29. 

Ha hi, of Xlshilpur, a poet, 080. 
lOihJin Qull, 581 (Xu. 333). 

Kahman ihltl. Mlrza, 361. 

Rahmat Khan, son of 5fasnad-i ^Ail, 557, i 
564 (Xo. 306). i 

Hiihnn*6« 'liah, a singer, 682. 

Hai 2^1 an, 262 ii. | 

Ha i ban, a class of liimius who train ; 

camels, 155. i 

Haja ^Al! of Khandesh, 516; title ^All I 
Khan. j 

Bajawat, 462. | 

Rajpfits, Jjinfiha, 354 n. ; Kachhwalm, i 
rifle Biliari Mall; Hildas, 449; : 

Rarighar, 594 ; Rii|hoi\s, 384, SIO ; : 

rifle Main, Mnnj. 

Bajsingh, Kaja, Kachiiwulia, 509 (Xo. 

174). ! 

Baju, Sayyid, of Bariia, 501 (Xo. 165), 
502. I 

r«A*/iF, a Hindu custom, 193. | 

Ram Ohand Biindeia, .533 in, 545 (Xo. . ! 

248). j 

Ram Clwind (liauhan, 555. | 

Jlmt Chaiui Kaclihwaha, 555 (Xo. 268). 
Efim (Imnd 'Kachliwaba, son of Jagan- 
nath, 422. 

Rilmeliand Baghela, 385, 396, 399, 445 
(Xo. 89), 445 n-, 446, 681 n. 

Ram (liandr, Raja of Klmrda, 548 (Xo. ■ 
250), 677 n. 

Ram lEs, the singer, 680 n,, 681 n., 682. 
Ram Das Biwan, Ray, 580 (Xo. 331). 

Ram Das Kachhwaha [Raja Karan], ■ 
539 (Xo. 539), 540. * 

Ram 8ah Bundela, 382, 545. 

Ramsah, Raja of Gwilliyar, 362, 366. 


Ranas of Matwar, 421, 422 ; 7?5le Partab 
Singh, Udai Siiigii. . 

Ranbilz idian Kambii, 440, 440 in , ; 
Ranghar Rajputs, rale Rajputs. 
Rangsen, of Agra, a niiisician, 682. 

■ MashakdfM title of a book, 638 n. 

rasu an acid, 24. 

Ratan Rathor, 386. 

. Ratan Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Rathors, vide Raputs. 
mtt, a weight, 16 n. 

Raivshmmjyalis, 35 n., 362, 368, 383. 

Ray Bhoj Hada, 510 (Xo. 175). 

Ray Durga Slsodla, 459 (Xo. 103). 
mylidm^ a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Ray Mai Sluiytolwat, 462. 

Ray Ray Singh, 323, 384 (Xo. 44), 516, 
^ 594, 

Ray Sill Darbaii, Sliaykhawat, 462 (Xo. 
106). 

Raza Qiiii, 556 (Xo. 274). 

Razil^i, a poet, 520 n, 

Razdun., 538 ; — Sayyids, 414 ; — ^ Khan, 
a title, 486 ; vUh IMiisawi. 

Razawi Khan, Mirza Mlrak, 485 (Xo. 141). 
Raziy« l-Mulk, 419. 

rebellion of the Mlrzas, 340, 349, 351, 352, 
404, 406, 419, 432, 433, 443 ; dates, 
480 11. 

reining of gold, 21 ; of silver, 23, 

■ religious views of the Emperor Akbar ; 

vMe Akbar. 

reporters, 268 ; vide imqi^a-fiawts, 
revenue, how paid, 13. 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 375, 376, 
377,476.' 

rice, best kinds, 60. ' 

a kind of writing, 106, 107. 
risdla-dar, an officer, 269. 
fisds, a metal, 42. 
river tolls, 292. 

Miydz^ ^s-Sdlaiuh title of a historical 
work,, 472 n. 

Rizq^ ’Rail Khan, vide liakim Rizq^ ’iiali. 

Roz-afzuii, Raja, 494 n. 

mbdb» a musical instrument, 682. 

ruby, a large one, 456. 

rubdnit a kind of uTiting, 105. 

rub-i tutiyd^ a metal, 41-2, 

Ruh^ ’llah (I), 575. 
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ruined towns, 554. 

Biikn« ’ci-Dln, a poet, 658 n. 

Riikii« ’d-Din, Makmud Kamingar 
SJiayldi, 608. 

Rukii« *d-Dln, HhayjA, 607 . 

Rilmi Khan. Ustad Jalabi, 489 (N“o. 146). 
runners, 146. 

Rup, a servant of Akbar, 470. 

Rup Miikimd Sisodiya, 460. 

Rttp Singh Sisodiya, 460. 
rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 243 ; 
countetl, 40 dams in salaries, 32; 
— of Sher Khan, 32 ; of Akbar, 32, 


Sadr Jahan Mufti, 195, 218,219, 222 n., 
. 281, 282. 522 (Xo. 194). 

Sadrs, of Akbar's reign, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282,596, 686; Sadr of women 

574. 

Sadr“ ’d-Din. Qazf, 614. 

Sa^d« ’d-Bln, of KhaL 661 n. • 

Safa®'!, Sayyid, 578, 580. 

Safar Igha JSiudawand Khan Gujrati 
■ 381. 

Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad 
Khan, 577 (Xo. 326). 

Safdar Khan. 577. ■ 
saffron (za^faran), 89, 452, 535. 
safUru , , a metallic composition, 42. . 
Safshikan Khan Mirza Lashkari, 371 
(formerly Safdar Khank 

§afshikan Mirza Safawl, 329. 

sag, 62. 
sahansahf 2S, 

Sahib QirSn, a title, 358 n. 

Mhib4 ZafMn, 198 ; pide ImSm Mahdi. 
Bahaah, a money bag, 14. 

Sahu Bhonsla, 547. 

Sahw^ %Lisany title of a book, 673 n. 
Sa'Jid-i BadajAshi, 450. 

Man Bahadur Zafar-jang, 519. 
Khand Chaghta*!, 351 (Xo. 25), 
362 n., 392, 515. 

Sa^id Khan Gakkhar, 507, 508, 533 n.. 


Rupmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
473. 

RupsI Bairagi Kachliwaha, 472 (Xo. 
118). 

Ruqayyah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Hindal, Akbarks wife, 321, 573. 
Rustam Khan Dakhini, 534. 

Rustam, Prince, 686. 

Rustam §afaw!, Mirza, .328 (Xo. 9), 329, 
392 G., 578, 686. 

Rustamd Zaman, Shavldi Kabir, 585, 
'586. . ■ 

Ruswa^i, 664 n. 

ruy, a metallic composition, 42. 

205. 

%ayat, son of Peshraw Khan. 558. 


Sa^id Mawlana, of Turkistan, 609. 
Sa^id-i Toqba*'!, 486. 
sailors, 290. 

Sajawal Khan S®r [Shuja*^at Khan]. 473. 
Sakat Singh, 543, 551 (Xo. 256), 581 
(Xo. 342). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 585. 
Sakina Banu Begum, 481, 498. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 585 (Xo. 366). 

Salabat Khan. 494 n, 

Saiabat ICh^n Barha, 427, 446. 

Salabat Kli&g Chirgis, 490. 

Sal§.bat KhS'U Lodi, 565. 

§alah« ’d-Din Sarfi, 656 n. 

Salami ’llah, 220, 221. 
salaries, ^of women, 46, 683; of 

pensioners, 501 ; of ship-captains, 
291 ; how paid, 272, 273, 275 ; 251, 
y/ 25% 260, 261, 574, 575. 


S A** ABAT ^Ali Khan, of BadaMishan. 

472 (Xo. 117). 

Sa^adat Banu Begum, 686, 

Sa^adat Khan. 533, 533 n. 

Sa<?adat Khan, son of Zafar Khan. 
589. 

Sa^^adat IMlrza, 491 (Xo. 153). 

Sa*?ada dlah, Masiha-i Kairanawi, 613. 
Sa^^du ’Jlah Xawazish Khan, 392, 392 n. 
SaWa ’ilah, Shay idi. 615., 

Sabal Singh, 543 (No. 245). 

SabbaJcy 22 . 

Sabdal Khan. 485 (No. 139). 

Sabri, a poet, 682 n. 

Sabuhi, a poet, 652, 652 n. 

Sadiq, Mawlana, 610. 

Sadiq, Muhammad ghan, 382 (Xo. 43). 
Sadr-i ‘^Ira4l, a katib, 107. , 
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Saiili I>!wiiia. ^>35. 

Kfililja Bilnii, 4Cl!. 
a pcii't, 653. 

Sallm-i of Falhpur Sikp, 178, 

'111 II.. 322. 441. 5.10. 552. 556. 580, 

60H. mh til 5. 

Sftliiw HiiSii 456. • 

Salmi, Klt an Kilkar, 482 (Xo. 132). 

Salim Kli fm Hirnulr, 482. 

Salim, Priiic‘f% ritk Jahangir. 

Salim Qiili, 584 IK'D. 357). 

Silim Shall, 332, 351, 507; vide Mem 
Shall. 

Salima Khaimm. 480. 

Salima Sviitaii Brgnm, 207, 321, 331, 345, 
480. 

Mlfmf, a coin, 3L 

Saliiiiln of Satvah, a poet, 107 n. 

mlmn, 21, 26, 27, 39. 

salt, miimifiirtiiro of, 525, 525 n.; an 
anticlok* against dnmkeniiess, 625 n. 

Saltiifs llecxia, of Harohi, 384, 385, 385 n., 
*46l.' . 


i Sanjar, Miraa, son ; of Kliizr Khfi n Hazara, 
■ . .. 533 n. 

Sanjar^ SafawT, ,Mlrz.a, . son ■ of Sultan 
Hnsayn Mirza, 327, 555 (Xo. 272). 

■’ ■ S.anka, Rana, 475. 

Sanskrit, translations from 110, J12, 
209 ; names of the sun., 210, 212. 

; mnuji (saiuji), a kind of horse, 140, 140 n. 
Sawal Singh Bnndela, 546. 
tSanwaldas Jadon, 592 (Xo. 396). 

; saqaindma, 260. 

Saql, Shaykh, 662, 662 n., 663. 
mqindma^ a class of poems, Saim*'i, 
634 n. ; by Shikebf, 646 n. ; by 
Mialminmad Snfl, 659n. 

Saqqa, a poet, 651 n. 
sardparia, 57. 

Sarbiiland Kharu 569. 

■ Sardar Khan, M.irza ^Abd^ ’liah, 34.6, 523, 
551, 

Sarfaraz Khan, 551 (Xo. 257), 

Sarfi (Bayrafi), a poet, 651 ; a Bawah, 
656, 656 n. 


I 


«altfM*trc\ 58. 

aalntations, at court, 167. ■ , ' 

Sanmnj! Kliin. 458 (Xo. iOO). 

Saminji P^ iis Qnrgfcrijl, 489 ■ (No. 
147). 

Samarqandi, Mir, 589. 

S5mi% Bf*gaiii, 464. 

Simri, a poet, 673, 673 n. 

§ainffi.inw M.-Bawla, 494 n. 

§ain?Sm^ *d-l)awla, son of Mir i^nsam 
Inja, 50L 

SmiMdl, title of a book, 617. 
mtMtis, or grants, 269, 270 ; how sealed, 
273. 


259, 271, 273. 

Barkhnsh, the poet, 263 n. 

Barmadi Afgiian, 364 
Sarmad!, of Isfahan, 677, 677 b.. ■ 
mnnandalf a musical instrument, 6S.I , • 
Barmast Khan, 585 (X’o. 362). 

Sa.rod Khan, of Owalyar, a singer, '681. 
Satr Sal Bnndela, 546. 

Batr Sal Kachhwrdia, 461. 

Satr Sal Kathor, 386. 

Sattis, a tribe, 507 n. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 211 n. 

Sawadi, a poet, 650 n. 

a historical work, 331 n,. 


'll 


8ana*f, 010 n., 634. 

mnbdm^ & dish, 63. 
sand for strewing on paper, 107. 
fmiaK *318, 319, 358 n. 
sandalwood, 87. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkot, 361. 
Singa, the Puwar, 594 (Xo. 411). 
Sangram, of KharakpQr. 362, 494, 494 n., 
536 n. 

AkbaFs faYonrite gun, 123. 

§Ini Khia> of Hirit, 531 (Xo. 216). 

Mnj, or cymbal, 53. 

Sanjar, of Klsh&n, 665, 665 n. 


I 


460 n. 

’l-fIMm, title of a book, 619. 
mpu-b&n, a royal ensign, 52. 

Sayf ‘^Ali Beg,'^330. 

Sayf Khan Barha, 427, 455. 

Sayf Khan Koka, 375 (Xo. 38), 376. 
§ayf“ ^d-Din Husayn ^All Khan Barha, 
428. ’ ** 

Sayf® *d*I>iii4 Safawi, 329. 

Sayf® *il&h, Mirza, son of Qulij Khan, 
35 n., 561 (Xo. 292), 

%yfw ’1-Mnluk, Shah Muhammad, 528. 

■ §l^ib, a poet, 650 n. . , , 
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^tiymlu a liiint oilircr, 18. 

Suyrafi, a puat, 8-12 n . : rklc Sarfi. 

or ri-nt'five larid, 271, 278, 
2818 28 i. 

Sayyiiis of Aiarohalu 42(> ; ‘^Arafj.^hahi, 
423; of Barha, 357, 425; of Kukhum, 
4*>4. 457 ; of iiuli-'-lana, 837 ii, ; of 
Irij u, 4!f0 ; of Itawa, 518; of ^Iftnikpilr 
426 ; of 51 uai wl, 414; trf Kaxawi, 414, 
538 ; Salclini, of Shiraz, 569, 570 ; 
Tabatihil, 663 n. ; of TiniOzI, 578. 
science, how divided, 289 n, 
sealing-wax, how made, 274. 
soak, imperial, 46, 54. 
sects, ride Khwajas ; 5Iaghriya ; 
51ahdawls, .Mahmildls, Xuqfawls, 
Rawshanis, Suinanls, Umana, 
AVrdiidis. 

Khaiu 538. 

Shad Khan, MTrza Shadman, 345, 340, 
537 (No* 233). 

Shadi He, OChi. 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 585 (Xo. 367). 

Shad! Beg Shaja^at Khan. 538. 

Shad! Khan Afghan, 335. 

Shadi Khiln Shadi Beg, 506. 

Shadi Shah, vide Muhammad Qasim. 
Bhadman Hakhliwal, 563. 

•■Shall, M'irza, 453, , • 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 550 n. 

Shah, a title, 358, 358 n, •■ 

Shah Abu Turab, 207. 

Shah Abu ’l-Ma^aii, Mir, 325, 339, 395 n., 
488, 

Shah ^Alam Ahmadabadf, 617. 

Shah ^Aii Xizam Shah, 357. 

Shah Beg Ar^un (under Babar), 325. 
Shah Beg Argbun, son of Zii l-Xun 
Ar^un, 390. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khan Dawran. 
Shah Beg Khan Arghiin, 328. 

Shah Beg Khan Badakhshi. 490 (No, 148). 
Shah Budagh 402 (Xo. 52), 414. 
Shah Fana*'i, son of Mir Xajafi, 471 
(Ho. 115). 

Shah Fakhr^ ’d-Din Musawi, Haqabat 
Kh^n, 445 (bTo. 88). 

Shah Fatb^ ’Uali, 658 n. 

Shah Ghazi Khan, 491 (No. 155), 498. 
Shah Husayn Arghun, Mirza, 390, 465. 


Shrih Jahangir, vide Hashmi. 

Shall KhallL vMe Kbalil, Shah. 

Shah i^'rabinfid, of Xi-slifipur, a katib, KX). 
Shfih Malik, Mir, 517. 

Shilh Ahin^rir, Khwaja, of Shiraz, 35 n..,, 
355,475 (No. 122). 

Shilh, Mawlaim, of Mash, had, a katib, 107., 
Shilh Mirzii, 343, 513, 514. 

Shah Muhammad, son of Alasnad-i 
592 (,Xo. 395). 

Shilh Muhammad, son of Qura-ysh Sultan,. 

oil, 5S9 (No. 310). , . 

Shilh .Aluliammad Gakkhar, 581 (No. 
332). 

Shall . Aluhammad Khan 'Qaliitl, 448 
(Xo. 95), 449. 

Shilh Aluhanimad, Mawlana, 112, 609, 
610. 

Shilh ^luhamraad, Mirza, vide Gliazoln 
. 'Khan, 410. , ' 

Shall Muhammad, Mulla, 218. 

Shah Qtdl Klian Nilranjl, '536 (No. 231), 

665. 

Shilh Quii Mahram-i Baharlu, 387 ,{No. 
45). 

Shall QuIi Salabat Khan, 498, 

Shah Sultan, Mfea, 488 n. 
sJidhdlu (cherries), 69 ; pide gilas. 
Shaham A^S, 489. 

Shaham Beg, 335. 

Shaham Khan Jala,ir, 450 (No. 97). 
Shahamat Khan Barha, 428. 

Shahbaz Khan, son of Shari! Aaiir» 

■ ■ ’1-Umara, 583. 

Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu, 197, 252, 344, 
347, 365, 383, 436 (Xo. 80), 466. 
shdhi^ a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shrdijahan [Prince Khurram]. 323, 324, 
328, 329, 358, 358 n., 359 ; abolishes 
the prostration, 223 n. 

Shahnawaz Khan. Mirza Irich, 360, 361, 
575.. ' 

Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawi, 361, 527, 
527 n. 

Shahri, a poet, 468. 

Shahrul^ Danturi, 591 (No. 392). 
Shahru kli. Mirza, son of Alirza Ibrahim 
BadaMishi, 321 ; 326 (No. 7) ; his 
children, 326, 327; 413, 413 n. ; 

593. 



i^hsllinikh, 5011 of 'Mirza Eustam Safawf* 

Slialifyur, Prin('«\ ,124, ,“>74. 

Sliillifi-khayl Afglirtii, r)H4. 

Shfiltzada Khamoju Akbar's tlaug}iter, 

121 . 

*Slia^isln Kban,, llirza Abil Talib, 575, 
57li, 

Khsijuwal Kban Sfir, 471. 

Wirt *•//'* *ii-.Vrtbr, title of a work, 614, 
Shiunlu, a tribo of Turbiians,,04S ii. ' 
ail ensign, 52, 5211. 

s//rti«s/e:rifrt;, 262. 

8 hiiriis-i Bukliari, 590. 

.Shainsi, ride Jahangir Q.ull Klum. 

Shanis^ M-i )In Baya^an^ghiir, a katib, 107. 
4 <luims» 'd-Dln C’liak, HS(L 
iSliaiiis^^ Ijaklm'^ lAlulk, fill. 

Shains'* 4b Bln Klulfl Khwaja,. 452, 469, 
4m {Kih 159), 494, 550. 

»ShttinH»» Kliata*'b katib, 107. ' 

*Sbiinis« 'd-Min, of Kirinan, a katib, 109. 
shiimiidm^ an awning, 57. 

Sliaiikal Bt‘g Tarkhan, 1H9. 

♦Sliapur, iLilwaja, 572, 576. 

iSliiiraf, of Xfshapfir, a inusieian, 682 n, 

Kharaf, of Y&fA, an engraver, 55. 

Kliaraf lieg, of Shiraz, 576 (Xo, 321). ■ 
*Slmraf« 5i-lHn Hnsayn, . Mimi, 339 
(Xo. 17), 340, 348, 375, 377. 

SharO* ki-Dfn, Mir, 570. 

BharO* kb Din, Shaykh, 5Iiinair, a saint-, 
50. 

Bliarif,- Amir^ ’bUmara, son of Khwaja 
^Abd“ 'j^-Samad, 582 (Xo. 351). 
Sharlfd liindi, Mir, iai,219,502(Xo.l66), 
502 n., 503. 504, 600 n. 

Sharif Khiln, 415 fXo. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 593 (Xo. 406). 
Sharif. 51Ir, son of Mir Fatli^ 'Ihlh, 609. 
iSharif, 5!irza, son of Mirza 
588 (Xo. 372). 

Sharif-i Sarinacll, 581 (Xo. 344), 660 n., 
677, 677 n, 

Sharif W’uqrAL a poet, 660, 660 n. 
skatai, 213. 
shawls, 96, 97, 

Shaybaid, a trilie, 335, 347. 

ShaybanI Khan Uzbuk, 3S9, 390. 

Sliayto Husayn, an engraver, 55. 


Sha-ylA Husayn, 5Iawiana, 610. 

Shayli Mir, 494 n. - 
Sh.avlvba.wat .Kaeliiiwahas, 554, 
Shavkh-zada-yi Sialiraivardi, -106. 

Slier Afkan, .- 80.11 . of Sayf Ivo.ka,, 584 
(Xo. 355). 

Sher Afkan Hi an .H.iiiiiayfm..i, 505., 

Sher xlfkan Khan Istaji.f 1 ,. first husband 
of. Xur Jalian, 557, 591. 

Slier ^Ali Kamrani, 423. 

Sher Beg yasawaiibiishi, 581 (.Xo. 334). 
Sher Khan, son of Ftimad Khan Gnjratl, 
420. 

.Sher Kh-an Ffiiadi, 343, 419, 420, 433, 
447,515. 

Slier Khan ^lughul, 554 (Xo. 263). 

Sher Khwaja, 510 (Xo. 176), 

Sher Jliihammad, 591 (Xo. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwana, 332, 373, 441, 
591. 

Sher Sha-ii, son of ‘^Adli Mubariz Klian. 

' 450. : 

Sher Shah Sur, called by Miighnl 
Historians Sher Khan. ' 347 n. ; his 
army reforms, 252 ; confers lands, 

■ 266 n., 281 ; 362, 466, 473, 507, 564,' 
566. 

Sher 2aman Bilrha, 4.28, 430. 

Sherzad, son of ^Abd“ T-Matiab Ivhan. 
442. 

Sherzad Khan Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, - 112, 207,' 212, 214, 679,^ 
679 11 . 

Sheroya Khan, 505 (Xo. 168), 

Shernllah, 589, 

Shi*^ah, 360 ; how treated by Sunnis, 
439; may abuse their religion, vide . 
iaqvjya, 

Shifa^i, a writer,. 612. ■ ' . ■ 

Shihabd Badakhshi. 53S. 

Shihab Khan, of Gwalyur, a singer, 681. 

, Shihab Khan, HajI, 401. 

I Shihaba ’d-l)in Alimad Khan, or Shihab 
I Khan, 352 (Xo. 26), 479, 660 n. 

j Shikebi, Mulla, a poet, 356 n., 046, 646 n. 

I Shimal Hian Chela, 491 (Xo. 154), 531. 

j ships, 289, 290, 291. 

■ shubirinj, 62. 

j - ■ ---.Shirwani Afghans, 687. 

I shuahat a calligraphical term, 109 n. 




Shlija Beg xlrghfoi, ritie iSljali 'Beg. 

Mfrza, Xiijafiaf lOiaii 'BiwlaWishT, 

m 

Siiiija^^at Khiiii, rkh ^’Ahci^ 'Ihlh Khan 
Uzbak. 

Shnja%t Khrun Mwqlm.i «?Arab, 400 
{Xo, r>ib 401. 

Skija^t Khtln Hliatl! Beg, 5,18. . ■ 
Shiija%t Kha^, Kabfr, 585, 

585 n., 580, 587, 588. 

Sknja^at ivhan Sur, 471, 471 ii. 

Shnja*’!, a poet, 612. 

Shiija^^i Kilbnii Asncl Khun, 476 n. 
Skajawal Khan Afghan, 496. 

Shnkr** Blah [Zafar Khanl. son of Zayn 
Khan Koka, 169, 588 (No. 171), 589. 
Shukr« ’n-Xisa Begum, Akbar's daughter, 
32.L ' 

shulla, a diah, 62. 

mjd^i, or prostration, 167, 190, 201, 488; 
continued by Jahangir, 222 n. ; 
abolished by Hhahjahan, 223 n. 

Sikandar Dtitanf, 567. 

Sikandar Khan Bur, 115, 194 n., 395, 
395 n. 

Sikandar Mirzi, 511, 514, 

^ ^ mkkacM^ 22 , 

sildras (storax), 87. 

' Siidoz, a Chagtita^i clan, 4SL 
SiiJiadx Kachhwaha, 555 (Xo. 267). 
silver, 21, 26, 27, 32, 38, 19, 43, 44, 45. 
stm-i snkhiaf a metallic composition, 42. 
sin^, a brass horn, 51. 

Singram, vide Sangram. 

Sipahdar Khan, 566. 


ai^paiid, wild rue, 146 n., 647 n. 
siraja, of Isfahan, a poet, 619 n. 


Sir! Saf, a kind of cloth, 100. 

Sirs tree, used in medicine, 464. 
sita^I, 21. 

itting, modes of, 168 n., 169. 
yrM, a Hindu festival, 210. 

Ram, 538. 
h-goakf 30 L 

hwaha, 348. 

their pay^, 258, 261, 374 n. 

275. ,, A, 

toe of^ 104. 

.wi, 675 


specific gravity, 42 ; of wocmIs, 217. 
spices, 67. 

tSrigyan Khan, a siijger, 681, 

Sri Ksim, son of (fajpati of Bihar, 417 
■ 466. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal, 14(1, 198 n. 

. 400 n., 437 n. 

stitch, different kinds of, *15 n. 

. atora.T, mh sildrm, 

■ ■ stuffs, 96, 97, 685. 

mbm, two officers apiwinted to eacli, 466.. 
Subban .Khan, a singer, 681. 

Subban Quii Khan, of Bukhara, 589. 
Subban Quli Turk, 41.5, 

Subhan Singh Bundebl, 546. 

Sufi sahib, meaning of, 050 n. 
fiujii/dna, fast days at court, 6i, 64. 
siigandh gugala (bdellium), 87. 
sugarcane, cultivation <4, 71. 

Suhayi Khan JiabshT, 156. 

Siihk Dev Bnndeht, 546. 

Suhnlb Khan. 454. 

Sulintb Turkman, 516. 
sukh a coin, 12. 

Sulayman (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
110, 623, 621 n„ 613, 611 n. 
Sulayman Karan!, king of Bengal, 17% 
179 n., 114, 158 n., 395, 471, 472, 
564 ; his death, 472, 472 n., 685. 
Sulayman Khwaja, 508. 

Sulayman Rohani, Khwaja, 586. 

Sulayman Mankif, 4(X). 

Sulayman, MIrza, son of Khan MirzS, 
324 (Ho. 5), 125, 326, 118. 

Sulayman Shirazi, Khwaja. 381, 577 
(Xo. 327). 

Sulayman, Sulpn, of Badakhshan, 487. 
aulk'i kull, or toleration, 497 n. 
sulphur, 26, 41. 
suls^ a kind of uTifcing, 106. 

Sul^n, nom-de-plume of several poets, 
337. 

Sultan Adam Gakkhar, vide Adam. 

Sulpn ‘?Ali, Khwajali, vide Afzal Khan. 
Sultan of Alashhad, a katib, 108, 
108 n. 

SuMn of Qayin, a katib, 108. 

■ Sultin B^um, 489. 

Stilpin Beorah, vide Saltan Deoda. 

Husayn, a musician, 682. 
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Multan Hartlihii* a musician, 682. 

Sultan HuHayii Jalair, ,‘132, 417, 451. 
Sultan limnyn, of KhujanrI, 109. 

Sultan Husayn 31 L 

Suit an Ibrahmu of Awba, 482, 602. 
Sultfin Kliilmiiu, Akbar’s daughter, 516. 
Sidtfiii Khwaja, dAA?im, 214, 

2 Hi 220, 270, 282, 284,466 (Xo. 108), 
467 , 686 . 

Sult/iii Mahiarsibof Badakhshan, 324, 596. 
Sultan Mal.innld Mirza, 324- 
Kiiltan "^^hiliamujad-i Khandan. 108. 
SiiltMii .Muhammad, 3fun§if Khan. 532. 
Sultan Muhammad Xur, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Siirang Gakkhar, 507, 544., ■ 
Sultan, Shaykh, of Thanesar, i 10-11. . 
Sultan Tatar Gakkliar, 507. 

Sultan^ 'mX'i.Ya Begum, 323. 

BiimaniH, a Hc*et in Sindh, 188, 188 n. 
Aiiffiwf, a coin, 3i. 

j«un, w or shi PI H^d by .Akbar, 209, 210, 211 ; 

honoured by Jahangir, 222 n. .... 
Sundar, of Drwfo 504 (X<». 414b 
iSur I)a«, a singer, 681 n, 682. 

Siir ililfi Kaeiiiiwiha, 435. 

Sur Singh lliltbw, 386. 
s&rajkrmd^ a stone, 50. 

Abimlo (Form and Ideal), title of a 

Ma^imwi, 670 n. 

Snrjan Hada, Kay, 449 (Xo. 96), 482. 
mrkh* a tvelght, 16, 16 n. 
mrmu-^i a Persian 

dictionary, 584. ■ 
a trumpet, 53. 
suii€€s» 363, 675 n., 681 n. 

•swelling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
464. 

T ab Inch A, a fighting elephant, 520, 
TabaqStd Akbarl, ehronology of, 
460 n. 

iabimlf 252 . 

|abri, a dirham, 37. 

Tafrib^ title of a work, 378. 

Tctfmr4 Ma^am^ 590. 

‘fahir Beg, son of Klmnd Kal5n, 569 
(Xo. 3!2). 

'’Jahir 448 (Xo. 94), 

603. 

Tahir Muhammad, Khwaja, 468, 688. 


I Tahir-i Musawi, I^lir, 538 (No. 236). 

I Tahi^r, son of Sayf« d-Muiuk, 528 (No. 
I ■ * 201), 593. 

; Tahmas Mirza Safawn, 328. 

Tahmasp, Shah, of Persia, 448, 449, 468 ; 
dies, 187. 

; Xa^hmuras, son of Prince Banyal, 322, 

; ■ 323. , 

TabwUMff an officer, 40. 

! ■ 
j ta^rmtiyaHj 252. 

f Taj Bibi, r/de Alumtaz Mahall. 

; Taj Khan, 508. 

i 'B’aJ Khan Ghori, 344. 

■ Taj Khan Khatriva. 593 (Xo. 404). 

Taj-i Salmam, a katib, 107.- 
; Tajak, a -work on Astronomy, 112. 

Taj'^ ’d-l>m, Shaylh, of Bihli, 190. 
Takaltu Khan, 517. 

tahauchiya, a kind of coat, 94, 653, 653 n, 

! , ■ Takhta Beg-i Kiibulf, 523 (No. 195). 
taklff, 205. 

Tuhlu, a Qiziibash tribe, 470. 
iakwitif 205. 
takya-immadSf 51 . ■ 

a kind of writing, 107. 
ta^Uqa, 259, 265, 269, 271, 272. ' ' 
j iMIymit a metallic composition, 42. 

, tamgM, 198. . 

Tam km, an engraver, 55; — a \rrong 
reading for X'amakin, vide Abu! 
Qasim Namakin. 
tamyar, 27. 

tanyhaUf a pony, 140. 
iunk^ a w'eight, 16, 16 n. 


Tausen, the singer [Tansain, Tansin], 
445, 531, 681, 682 n. 
j Tantarang lOian, a singer, 681. 

I TaqI, or Taqiya, Mulla, of Shustar, 218, 
219, 684 (No. 352). 

Taqi, Mir, son of Mir Fath“ ’liah, 609. 
Taqi Muhammad, 584. 

Taqiyi, of Balkan, 684. 
taqiyya^ practised by Shi^^ahs, 360. 
iarafdar, 300, 300 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 401. 

Tardl Beg lhan, 334 (No. 12), 335, 400. 
Tardi Khan, son of Qiya Khan. 367, 458 
(No. 101). 
tdr%, or toddy, 75. 

TufiMkri Alp, 113, 113 n., 498. 
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fmiMi’} UnhJ, nr Akbar's Divine Era> 
ijidi^ ."ififi. 

ITuiklj-i 31a^‘Mlni!, ‘IfD n., 4f>n n., a4S. 
TdrtH-i liihdtldJ, a Iii.sfnrieal wnrk, 
r>i2 n. 

Tarikh-i Sindh f Ma^.srinn), 579. 

Tdriki'% a 523. 

Xariqi, a poet, dl>7 n. 

Tarkhan, a title, 393; confer reel by 
Akbar, 611. 

Tarkhan Dlwaiia, 377. 
kirl'uh tree,. 75. 
torn", a fruit, 75. 

Tarson, Miiila, of Badakhshan, 220. 
Tarson Khan, 364 (Xo. 321, 365. 

Ta^h Beg, of Q>ijK’haq. a nni.<ieian, 6S2. 
Tash Beg Khan Miighni, 5<.iS (Xo. 172). 
Task hi lu, of Kasha lu a pent, 532, 006. 
iasMinh 2f59. 

a kind of salulntioii, 166, 167, 
tamuj, a weiglit, 37. 

Tatar (lakkhar, Sultan, 7107. 

Tatar Kluliu of Khurasan. 468 (Xo, 111). 
Tatar Siiltan, of Persia, 572, 

Tatars, worship tlic sun, 220. 

TauhJd'i Ik'iht, name of Akbar's religion, 

211. 

iawjihy army accounts, 270. 

a kind of writing, 106, 107. 
taxes, 285, 475 ; on marriages, 288 ; on 
horses imported, 225. 
tdzT^ a kind of horse, 243. 

Tazhimt^ l-Cmard^f a historical work, 
" 497 11. 

ten ser tax, 285. 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 689. 
thdna, meaning of, 369 n. 
thuUf 62. 

tiger hunting, 293. 

Tiha?tpr(m\ a clan, 426, 428, 429. 

Tiluksi Kaehhwaha, 435, 
tiliva^ 262. 

timber, kinds of, 233, 237. 

Timur, 389, 395, 512. 

Timur and Xapoleon I, 656 n. 

Timur-i Bidakhshi, 531. 

Timur Khan Vakka, 531 (Xo. 215). 
Timuride, 513. 
im, 43, 43 n. 


titk.s, 250, 251, 262, 328, 3.50, 3,53, 358, 
358 n., 361, 393, 398, 3!IS n., 399 n., 
422, 453 n., 494 n., 565. 611; of 
564 ; ride Tarj^an, Slifd'i, 
Sultan, Farzatul, 5111* Sansaii, 5Iir 
Bha!>, .Mir Man/dl, .Mir Buha^i. 
Toihif ..Mai Ivhatri, Haja, 353, 364., 
373, 376 (Xo. 39), 377, 407, 414,. 
414 n., 477 ; Ids hlrthplace, 6S7. 
toddy, viik fan. 

Tolak Khan Queliln, 492 (Xo. I5HK 493. 
toleration, 497 n. 
tolls, river tolls, 292. 

■ Toqim^t^ a. Chag|ita«-i clan, 48tl 
translations from Sanskrit iiitu Persian, 

. 110,111,209. 

transmigration of souls, l8Sii. 

. Treasuries, 12, 14. 15. 

Tribes, rifir Afritll, Afshar, 

Arlat, Awan, Baharlii. Bakhtyilr, 
Barhls, ikitani, Biuulaurinlis, 
Bhugial Gakkhar, (,1iibb DInusd'', 
Dilahzilk, I >uldai, (iukkhar, nharlMiis 
KhavL Gharjah, Durji, iin^-arah, 

; Ighur (Uigur), .Inlfdr, danjuSah, 

dhariah, dodrah, Kujar, Kakar, 
Kathi, Khslnzadah, Khatars, Koh- 
i tars, Kohbar, Lohruii, Mubinand, 

I Majl, Maklani, Main, Mangarjll. 

I Mawi, Miyanah, Xikaliij, Xiya 2 i„ 

Qaraqoinlii, Qarlygh, Handaha, 

; Sattf, Shilhu-IDiayl, Shaibani, 
Shamlii, Bhirwani, Siidoz, Taklil,. 
Tariki, Talar, Toqbai, TurbatL Turk, 
Dstajlii, Uzbak, Yusiifxai, Zulqadr r 
j . tjfde Rajputs. . 

I Tui AIul.iammad Qaqshal, 689. ■ 
Tu^ubegf, an office, 288. 

Tulsi Das Jadon, 564 (Xo. 305). 

I tnmantoq^ a royal standard, 52. 

; tnquz, or nine, a favourite number of the 
I Mu^uls, 393n. 

I Turbati^ name of a tribe, 373. 
j iurlct^ a kind of horse, 243, 244. 
j Turks, their character, 609. 


TTCHLxl Kaehhwaha, 435, 436. 
^ tide aloes. 

Udai Singh, son of Jaymal, 472. 
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Cdai Miah Raja, o! Jodhpur, .323, 

474 iXo. I21h 475. 

r<lai SiiiLdi, Rfiiiri of 3'!ewar, 349, 379, 

.>r>. 

Tgar ,S/ii KadiliWilha, 461. 

I'iljiir, rifif ftiijiir. 

rjjidiiiya Ihlja, of IRliar, 577 n. 

rifalL ii pral, 35 it.. 381 ii. 

Hugh Hoii of MIml Hultaii, 334. 

K ha tit ll'ihahl, 4K3 (Xo. 135). 
rio Mfr/.il, 513, 514. 

'riaaiia, a Hoot, 502, 592 n. 

^riuar hin Hiihaynih, 37. 

^rriiar, the Khalifa, 36, 37. 

*^rijiar Kliayld 5ffrza, son of Timur, 31!,. 
513. 616. 

umum*--i 25«1. 

Umm Kulnfim Hoguin, 489. 

W|ik, or rowduiiij:, 21. 

iinnod women, 47. 
rnlu langiiiige, 378. 

^rrflof Shlrfr/., tim poet, 469, 639, 639 n., 
1156 ri. 

Hon of .Rahidur 'Khan Qurhegf, 

555. 

!,ohruu Khwaja, 362, 363, 586, 
587, 588. 

t7sta Dost, a'smger, 681. 

Usta Mtiliamraad Amin, 682. 

Usta Mui.iammad Hiisayn, 682. 

Usta Shrill ^luhiinimad, 682. 

Ustii Yusuf, 682. 

Ustad Jalabi, rkh Rum! Khan, 

Uatad Mirza ^All Fatliag!, a singer, 
682 ri. 

UstaJIu, a tribe, 687. 

Uwajs, iSultfui, 325. 

'iipmfiq 402 n., 413 n. 

Uzbaks. 327.' 

uzvkf an imperial seal, 54. 


fAKlLS, of Akimr’s reign, 595. 
Vaqari,.a potd, 302.. 

Vazir ivJiiin Harawl, 379 (Ko. 41), 395. 
Y&zlm, of Akharia reign, 595. 
vegetables, 66. 
voracity, 526. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 
105. 


of Isfahan, a poet, 662. 

’ » wages of labourers, 235; of sailors^, 
291. 

Wabdat ^Ali RawshanI, 452, 

Wahidiyya, a sect, 502. 

Waisi, Khwa ia. lljwan, 479, 516. 

Wajih*^ 'd-Din, 8haykh, of GiijraK '457y 
499, 509,. 607. 

Wakll, vide Yakll. ■ 

Waia-jah, Prince, 527 n.. 

Wall Beg, 584 (Xo. 359).: 

Wall Beg Zu d-Qadr, 348. 

Wall Basht BayazI, a poet, 646 n. 

Wall Khan LolianI, 586, 587, 588. , 

Wall, Mirza, 323. 

Walihl, a poet, 664 n. 

Waqarl, ride YacpirL 

U'dqi^a~mtwu\ or news writer, 268, 268 n. 
Wdqi%t-i Edhiiri^ History ' of, Babar’s. 

■ reign, 355. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 93, 97. 

Wasli, a poet, 576. 

water, drunk at court, 57, 58 ; — of life, 
57, 625 n. 
waterfowl, 307. 

wax repres(‘ntation of the birth of 
Christ, 203, 686. 
imsF/ff, or allowances, 278. 

Wazlr Beg Jamil, 527 (Xo. ' 200) ; rale 
Vazlr. 

weapons, list of, 117. 
weavers, 57, 94. 

weighing of the king, etc., 276, 277 ; 

— of distinguished men, 682 n, 
weights, 16 n,„ 37 ; %mh babaghiir! ; 93 ; 

— of Kashmir, 90, 370. 

wine, drunk at court, 207 ; vide drinking, 
women, how many a Hu ham mad may 
marry, 182; 45; armed, 47 
Urdil-begls) ; perfect, 49 ; of Persia, 
India, and Transoxania, compared, 
346; how treated in the harem, 
389 ; — literary, vide MakhfL 
wood, price of, 233. 
wTestlers, 263. 
writing, art of, 102. 

Wuqu^'r, of Xlshapur, a poet, 660. 

f ABU, a horse, 243. 
yad-dashtf 259, 269. 
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Yacigar Siiitiin Tfilifih, 578. , 
Yfwlgar liillaK, a poet, S64, 064. n. 
Yailgar IHiisayii, 484, 581 {ISTo. S38). ' 
Yadgar, Khwaja, 551. 

Yadgar Razawl, 370, 371. 

Yahya. of Kachan, a poet, 63 i ii. 

Yalyva, Khwaja, of Sabzwar, 070 n, 
YaOya, Mir, a katib, 100. 

Yahya Qazwitti, Mir, 400. 
yak~hdthr2Cy2, 

^CfMwF, a dish, 63. 
yamanf, a dirham, 37. 

Yarnin'^ 'd-l)awla Asraf-jah, 575 ; vide 
A§af Khan (IV). 

Ya^qub Beg, son of Shah Beg Khan 
Daiiran, 410. 

Ya^^qub Beg Chaghta®'!, 351. 

Ya^([ub Bukhari Sayyid, 435, 

Ya Vii) Chak, 535. 

Ya^^qfib, Qa?i, 183. 

Ya^qub Sarfi BhaylA of Kashmir, 191, 
535, 615, 651. 
y&qilii, a stone, 573 n. 

Yaqut, invents the ruv'^kh writing, 106. 
Y&r Beg, f>64. 

Yar MnljiammaB, Mir, of Ghazni, 337, 
Yar son of Sadiq Khan, 561 

(No, 288). 

Y&raq Khan [Bur5q Khan ?], 512, 689, 
fomlf 169, 

Yafcim Bahadur, 524, 

Yazid, 37. 

Yoi Quli Anisi, a poet, 648, 648 n. 
yulmaf a dish, 63. 

Yunan Beg, 585 (No. 369). 

Yusuf, son of ^Umar, 37. 

Y'usuf (Joseph), 628 n., 644 n. 

Yusuf Beg Cha^til*!, 351. 

Yusuf Harkun, Shaykh, 608. 

Yusuf-i Kashmiri, 591 (No, 388), 

Yusuf Khan, son of Husayn Khan 
Tukriya, 403, 687. 

Yusuf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 534 (No. 

. 228). 

Yusuf Khan Razawl, Mirza, of Mashhad, 
369 (No. 35), 370, 498, 675 n. 

Yusuf Mitti, 466. 

Yusuf Mubummad Khan, son of Atga 
- Khan, 340 (No. 18), 


! Yusuf Shah, of Mash, had, a katib, 106, 

! .Yusu!-za,i8, 214, 353, 367, 368. 

Z ABlB (civet), 84, 85. 

Zafar lOian, Shukr^ ’Ilah, 5SB, 589. 
Zahid, son of §adiq Khan, 561 (No. 286). 
Zahid Khan Koka, 463. 

Zah!r“ "d-Din *^Abd^ ’Ihlh Imam!, 646 n. 
i Zahir« ’d-Bin, Khwala. 593 (No, 397). 

■ Zahir« M-Din Yazd, Mfr, 593. 

. Zaid“ *llah, Mir, 526. 

Zain«’d.DmKhafi, 66i, 661n. 

■; Zakariya, Shaykh, of Ajodhan, 190. 
i ■ Zaki, Mlr, 53a. 

I Zaman,-ShayWi, of Fampat, 190. 

I mmindoZf a tent, '56. 

1 mra [airm], a coin, 31 ; a weight, 37. 
j mrd birinjt & dish, 61. 

i Zarrab, 22, 39. 

I Zarrah o Kkurshidt a Magna wj, 666. 

; ■ Zarrm^qaiam^ title of katibs, 106, 109, 

’ ** breyetj’ 251. 

Zayn Man Koka, 214, 346, 367 (No. 34), 

I 367 n., 368, 369, 533 n., 662 n. 

Zayn Shah Gakkhar, 506 n. 

} Zayn« ’d-Bin, a katib, 108. 

I . Zayn^ M-Bin, Abu Bakr-i Taybadi, a 
' ■ . saint, 395. , 

I Zayn« M-Bin *?Ali, 593 (No. 405). 

: Zayn« M-Dm Mahmud Kamangar, 608 n, 

Zayn« 1 A Abidin, Mirza, son of Ap^f 
Khan (IH), 453, 643 n. 

Zayn« ’!-*? Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
506, 680 n. 

Zeb« ’n-Nisa Begum, daughter of 
Awrangzeb, 322., 

?iya» ’d-Bin, Shay Mi, 616. 

Ziya'^" ’d-DIn Yusuf Man, S26, 627. 
Ziya*“ ’Uah, son of Muhammad Ghaws. 
609. 

Ziya*"" ’l-Mulk, of Kashan, 657 (No. 276). 
Zoroastrians, 193, 220. 

Zubayr, 36. 

Zuhal, dr Saturn, 211 n. 

ZulayMia, wife of Fotiphar, 628, 628 n. 
•VZulf'^AliYazdi, 486. 

' Zu'l-F«m.ar Khan Nu§rat-iang, 575. 

Z6 *i-Ntn Beg Ar^tn, Mir, 389, 390. 

Ztt *I-Qadr, a Turkish tribe, 687. 
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\ B-I Ghorbuml, 493. 


AlifL Mimiit, ride Abugarh. 


Abfigafh, ! 

385, 385 n. 


Afbm, 85, 

86, 291. 


Af|iani«til 

iii. 3i n., 10-S n. 


Agra, 32, 

35 Ii., 57, 58, 

58 n.. 

IH4, 

208, 277 lu 

.3(H) n. 

310 n. 

, 329. 331, 333 

, 341, 


:ii:h :m, uu 4r>5» 

4KG. 4HIIII.. 41111, rioi, rmi ,m mi, 
54b, 54b, 5fi0, 5tl2, 55li 567, 574, 
575, 57H, 57b. 566, 60b, 610, 637 ii., 
646 II., 652 IL, 667 il, 68i ii. ; (fort 
of). 412, 570. 

Ig Maliall, 350, 450, 400, 518. 

At^iiiiwblbad, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 355, 
371, 372, 375, 376, 380. 40i, 419, 
420, 432, 457, 457 n., 474, 480 n., 
515, 5i6, 569, 570, 570 n., 607, 617, 
638, 649 n., 650 ii., 656 n., 659 n., 
678 n., 684. 

Aliinadiiagiir, 149 n., 356, 357, 358, 383, 
416, 439 , 498, 499, 502, 550, 566. 


Ajmlr, 32, 42, 151, 197, 3«) 11 ., 322, 339, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 363, 379, 384, 
432, 435, 437, 439, 461, 497, 498, 
m2, 506, 516. 517, 610, 678 n. 

Ajodhari, ride i*ilk Patau. 

Aki»magar, or Rajinaliall, 362, 575. 

Alapfir, 297. 

^Ali Masjid, 461, 506 n. 

Ailalmlmd, or llahaMs, or Ilahabad, 32, 
290, 324, 329, 446, 452, 455, 578, 582, 
685 ; mtle Plyag. 

Alvar, 32, 387 401, 497, 607, 615. 

•Amarkot, 334, 338, 361 . 


Amber, 347, 348 n., 361. 

Ametbi, 576, 607, 616. 

Amner, 541 a, 

Amroha, 212,424,485. 

Amrsamayin, 297. 

Amiil, isi 199. 

Andajan (Far^ana), 380, 413. 

Axjabm 51oaiit, 412. 

Arail (Jalalabas), 470. 

Arbudu Acbal, 3B5 n. 

Ardistan, 582. 

Arhang, in Badakhshaiu 69. 

Arraean, 431 n. 

Arrah (Bihar). 415, 437, 489, 489 n. 

ArvI, 541 11 . 

Asadfibud (Hamadaii), 655 n. 

Ashti, 356, 541, 541 n. 

Asir, Fort, 359, 502, 509. 

Astrabad, 668 n. 

Atak, or Atak Banaras, 32, 160 n., 404 n., 
495, 495 n., 589. 

Atligah, 341 n. 

Aiidh, province, 344, 364, 380, 395, 416, 
424, 518 ; — {town), 32, 395, 438, 
488, 492, 617. 

Awankari, 507 II. 

Awbah (near Hirat), 108, 482. 

Awia, 432. 

Awrangabad (or Kharkl), 550 n. 


A*^gampur, 514, 607. 
Azarbayjan, 329, 496. 


B aba Khitun, 493 

HadakhsliHii- 68. 


Badahhshan. 68, 69 n., 140, 167 n., 
180, 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, 350, 
413, 413 n., 418, 423, 484, 487, 577. 
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Badalgarli, 412 n. I 

Bada*on, 32, 110, 110 n., llln., 449, j 

556.557, 616. ! 

Baghdad, 107, 536. j 

Ba^4 Dahra, 560. I 

Bagh-i Mirza Kamraii (Lahore), 373, i 

■ . 456 B., 505.. 

Bagh-i Xilr Manzil, 560. 

Ba^-i Safa, 512 ii. 

Bagh-i Sardar Khan, 523. 

Baglana, 340, 440, 474, 516, 561. 

Bah at Du^^ab, 594. 

Bahat River, 370, 506, 544. 

Bahlrah, 32, 233, 382, 525. 

Bahraich (Bharaij), 60, 451, 492, 50L 
Bahrampura, 499. 

Bahrayan, 87. 

Bahroch (Broach), 353, 354, 356, 416, 
419, 480 n., 493, 515, 615. 

Bajor ( Bijuf), 367, 383, 388, 443, 469, 525. 
Bajwarai, 140. 

Baksar ( Biixar), 485, 532, 

Baktarapur, 365, 438. 

Balaghat, 357, 358, 371, 453, 565, 566, 
569. 

Balandri, or Girewa BaiandrI, 368. 
Baiandshahr, 429. 

Baiapur, 358, 361, 371, 384, 509. 

Balawal, 345. 

Balban, 584. 

BOn (or Malm), 661 n. 

BalMi, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 n., 
589. 

Baluchistan, 388. 

Bamiyan, 492. 

Banaras, 32, 77, 561, 637 n. 

Banas River, 436 n. 

Bandel, 560 n. 

Bandhu, 385, 396, 396 n„ 446, 523. 
Bangash, 328, 440, 519, 540, 544, 589, 591. 
Banpur (Panipur), 540, 540 n. 

Barahmuia, 356, 535, 535 n, 

Barar, 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490 n., 
498, 499, 541, 550. 

Bardwan, 363, 383, 406, 407 n., 557, 592, 
651 n. 

Bareli, 432, 537. 

Barha, 425, 403. 

Barhanpur, 330 ("whore wrong Barham- 
pur), 343, 357, 358, 359, 371, 391, 



■ 453, 474, 550, 55!, 565, 566, 567, 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 ii,, 6^5 n. 

Bari, 204, 297, 585. , 

Baroda (Giijrat), 354, 420, 480 ii. 

Ba.sakhwan, !86, 199, 502 n. 

Basantpur, Kama, on, 403. 

Basawar, 271 n. 

Basrah, 87, 105 n, 

Bastar, 129, i29n* 

Bayawaii, 129. 

Bayhaq, .559., 

BazuM, 587 n. 

Bengal, 32, 33 n.,.72, 130, 157, 179, 179 n., : 

' 199, 215, 264, 282, 290. 326, 329, 344, 
350, 351, 352 n., 361, 362, 363, 364, 
374, 375, 376, 380, 395, 406, 406 n., 
459, 468, 471, 472, 475, 482, 485, 
486, 487, 496, 497, 523, 537, 552, 
552 n., 553, 557, 558, 559, 560, 566, 
576, 586. 

Betwa River, 508, n. 

Bhadawar, 547. 

Bha^lrak, 363, 404., 407, 496. 

Bhagalpfir, 350. 

Bhainsi, 432, 

Bhaironw-al, on the Biilh, 430 n,, 435, 
455, 456, 456 n., 505, 505 n. ; near 
the Chanab, 505 n. 

Bhakkar, 32, 68, 199, 2{K), 201, 282, 351, 
365, 388, 390, 391, 391 n., 463, 464, 
464 n., 465, 473, 485, 525, 538, 548, 
578, 579, 580, 616. 

Bhakra pass, 544. 

Bhakrala, 544. 

Bhander, 568. 

Bhasran (Sasseram), 577 n. 

Bhath Gho|», 129, 382, 396, 445, 446, 
685. 

Bhafi, 350, 350 n., 362, 365, 365 n., 383, 
438, 476 n., 482. 

Bha^inda, 151, 297. 

Bhatnir, 151, 297. 

Bhilsa, 356. 

Bhimbar, 484, 660 n. 

Bhojpur (Bihar), 577 n. 

Bhowal, 365. 

Bidauli, 426, 429, 431. 

Bigram, 434, 488 n. 

Bihar, 88, 329, 344, 345, 351, 353, 362, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 380, 383, 395 n.. 



437, 43K, 4r>L>, 486, 481, 484, 494 n*,. 
48!l, mih m2, ;1I8, 523, 556, S5B,' 
575, 577, 577 il, 589, 813, 685, 688.. 
Bihari |5!ir/.iiif«riia|^Hr|, 439. 

BihlHlitfiimd, riV5' SIkaiKirali. 

Bljilgarh, 1211, 343, 474. 

Bijilptlr, 34 II., 318, 322, 334, 359, 498, 
501, 520, 537, 665 n., 

Bijnor, 432. 

Bikiiilr, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 448. '■ 

Bilaapur, 430, 431, 

Bilgram, 331 n,, 425, 617. 

Bir,,371, 510, 526. 

Bfrbhfim, 432, 496, 554 ii. 

Bistani, 559, 

Biyah River, 332, 

Biyilna, 342, 418, 514, 615. 

Botnila-*, 435 n., 436 ii., 539 n. 
Brahmaputra River, 366, 440, 540, 586. 
Broach, mk Bahrd<‘h. 

Biilhara, 103 n., 315, 389, 434, 466 n., 
653, 653 w., 673 n. 

BaOtoa, 400 II. 

Band!, 450. 472, 577. 

Bttrhinahad, 430. 

Biahaiij, 403. 

Boat. 538. 

( 1AM BAY, nVl€ Kambhiyat. 

^ Caspian tSea, 57 n., 184. 

Chamirl, 467, 608. 

Champinir, 86, 334, 420, 616, 570, 570 n. 
Chanib River, 58, 456, 505, 508 n. 
Chandanr! Chandaiira, 431. 

Chanderl, 120, 542. 

Chandor, Fort., 350. 

Chfindpar, 432. 

Charikin, 423. 

Cimtorah, 429, 430. 

Ctiatmohor, 688. 

Chanragadh, 397, 446. 

Chansa, 374, 382, 450, 472, 506. 

Chbaoh valley, 545 n. 

ChhatbanSri, 428. 

CMlianwala, 508 n. 

China, 83, 87. 

Chinese Yaxtaty, 09. 

Chios (Qlsus), 83. 

Chitor, 329, 349, 398, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 548, 685, 685. 


Chittna, 406, 407. . 

Chotaim, 584. 

Chnnar (Clmnadh), Fort, 396, 432, 450, 
'481.' ; ; 

Cyprus 83. 

D AHN18ARI (Tenasserim), 86, .291.. 
.Baigfir, Fort, 437. 

Dakhin, 88, 101, 157, 264, 357, ;523. / 

Dalamau, 523. 

Danian-i Koh, 482. , 

Damawand, 612. 

Dandes, ride Khandesli. ■ 

Dandoqa, 434. 

Dangali, 506 m, 508 n., 689. 

Bantur, ride Bhantur. 

BanvTshabad, 661 n. 

Basthara River, 382, 

Bawar (ZamTn Bawar), 327, 328, 329, 
334, 347, 422, 448, 449. 

Bawlatabad, or Dharagarh, or Be,ogir, 
478, 539, 547, 550 ii., 565, 568. 
Baynur, 329. 

Bc,oga|-h, ride Untgir. 

Be,ogir, ride Bawlatabad. 

Bcoli Sajar!, 387 n. 

Beosa, 348. 

.Bhika, 676, 586, 587. 

Bhamerl, 545, 

Bhamuiu, 4.54. 

Bhantur (Dhantawar), 563, 591. 

Bhanurl, 591. 

Bharangaon, 685. 

Dharagarh, vide Bawlatabad. 

Bharur, 372. 

Dhasri, 429. 

Bholpur, 384, 527 b. 

Bholqah, 376, 434. 

Bighaputi, 688. 

Bih Qai^iyan, 563. 

Bihli, 32, 157, 190, 318, 335, 342, 349, 
352, 350, 360, 394, 396, 434, 442, 454, 
456, 456 n., 457, 465, 468, 518, 552, 
607, 609, 611, 613, 646 n., 668 n. 
Bitedar, 332 n. 

BIpalpur (Malwah), 185, 332, 432, 504; 

(Panjab), 343. 

Bfsah, 689. 

Bin, 345, 372. 

Bor River, 591 n. 


1 lift ra, 4,17, 437 !). 

I)fnif 4 arprir, 4 III, 44.1, 473, 554, 554 n. 
Jhvarka, 144. 

X1,UAIt, ndr fdar. 

-Cj K!iru|*i‘, %\ !>a dX), 101, 101 JL, . 

io:i 10! I, 2H!k 101 11. 

F AliAK, 21ML 

Faufjfir fill Sumatra H4 ri., 6S4. 

Farah, in Siji-staii, 43 n., 328, 448. 

.Faraiikad, near Sanuirqaml, 480 n, 

Farida bild, near Dili!!, 457, OSS. 

Fatl.Klbad (Panjab), 456, 473 ii. ; Kliarkl, 

• '55011. 

Fathabrui Sarkar Bo^hl (Bengal), 404, 

405. 

P’ati.ipur, a village near Karaii, 337. 
i'atiipur Mairswah, 3S«>, 425 n., 507, 

Fatbpfn* dhinjliaml, 207. 

Fatljpur Sikp, 57, 58, 03, IS4, 192 n., 

212, 233, 322, 343, 344, 376, 401,' 
403, 441, 407, 497, 552, 555, 556, 

657, 579, 5S0, 669 n. 

Fay? Malir canal, 353. . 

Firiaibid, 336. ■ 

p AKKHAR .District, 544, 689. 

, Ganga (Godl^vari), 510. ■/■j 

Ganges, 33 n., 39, 58, 334, 336, 378, 381, ' 

396. ; 

'Gan go, 607, 616. i 

Gan j aba. Fort (Ganjawa), 464. 

Gayha (Gadlm) or Garha-Katanga (Jabal- | 

ptir), 129, 344, 372, 373, 382, 396, 

396 n., 397, 403, 413, 447, 450, 451, I 

473, 500, 537, 558, 602 n. 

Garhi (Bengal), 344, 350, 356, 361, 374, , 

400 n. I 

Garmsir, 327, 417, 448. ! 

Ganr, 184, 334, 406, 407, 450, 593. ! 

_ Gawil, Fort, 499. ■! 

Gaya, 497 n, j 

Ghandak River, 383, 411. 

Gbariwali, 309 n. 

Gtiariistan. 364, 413 n., 528. 

Gbatragtial. 557. 

^azipur, 218, 327, 336, 415, 451, 492, 

/ , 518, 594. ■ 


Gbazinn (Ghaziiik 337, 353, 415, 

416, 417, 476 n., 506. 

Oljoplgbat, 129 n., 3tl3, 365, 399 4iM\ 
421, 438, 4H2, 52S, 593, 685. 

. Glniidiiwan, 561. 

GIdhor, 536 n. 

Ollan, 1.84, 186, 468, 497, 529, OIL 612, 
644, fM4 11. . 

ClQ,fe, 351. 

Gogaiida, 361, 437 ; battles of, when 
fought, 460, 460 II., 536. 

Goiah, rule Kant o Golah, 

Oondwanah, 397, 569. 

Gorakhpur, 32, 395, 399, 400. 

Goahkan, or Joshaqan, 57, 298, 298 ii. 

Gfijan, 559. 

Gfijar Khiui, 506 n. 

Oiajrat, town in the j’lnijab, 93, 456 n., 
526. 

'Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 ii., 72, 81, 
86, 88. 98, 99, 149 n„ 151, 157, I8L 

■ 193, 215, 263, 296 n., 330, 331, 334, 
^ 342, 343, 344, 340, 352, 354, 355, 359, 

■ . 371, 376, 379, 380, 3HH, 416, 4 1 H, 420, 

■ 421,' 452, 456, 457, 457 ii., 458 n., 
461, 474, 479, 480 n., 499, 5CK), 515, 
516, 524, 534, 566, 569, 570, 579, 582, 
613, 676 n., 680 n. 

■. Guipaigan, 658 n. 

Gnnabad (Jiinabid), 661. ' 

Gnnaefainr, near Jalindhar, 332 n., 687. 

Gura, or Knirai', 545 ii. * ■ 

Gwaiiyar, 32, 60, 129 n., 235, 330, 346, 
362, 366, 366 n., 412, 424, 484, 507, 
509, 527, 551, 607, 60S, 609, 617, 
658 n., 680 n., 681, 682. 

H lDAUTl, 449. 

Haibatpur, ride Pati Haibatpur. 
Hailan (Fan jab), 387, 508 n. ; ruk Hiia. 
Hajipur, 215, 218, 334,344, 351, 374, 383, 
403, 450, 468, 492. 

Haldlpur, 560 n. 

Hamadan, 191, 329, 655, 655 n. 
Uamidpur, 614. 

Handiyah, 129, 129 n., 537, 585. 
Hardwar or Haridwar, 32, 58, 378. 
Haripur or Harpur, 406. 

Haryagarh, 129, 129 n. 

5asan Abdal, 469, 580. 
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lirislilmpfir, 4i1i. 

Hnlkunfli, ,14 1, 141 n., 424, ”>47. 

544. 

540, 507. 

Ilazai'a, 10 1 . 

152. 

flila. rh!*'. lOiiln. 

Hirs?lu Kiish, 120. 

Hira'iHlr, 170. 

Himt, flK 09, 100, 108, 108 n., Ill n., 
115, 171, 182, 102, 105, 471, 491, 
578, 042, 661 n.. 672 n., 6S2. 
HfriiiiarHl liivtT, 127. 

Hii^rir (Kribuli, 186, 481, 679. 
liis^iar Flnlza, 12, 64 », 118. 

H<>.shaj'iplhu{l, 120. 

Hilgll, 406 n.* 487, 560, 560 n, 

Hni'inm (Drniiuz), 668 n. 

TIlAH iHOarK 141, 151, 447, 470, 510, 

-1- 656, 

llfiliahaM, cjr Ilahahati, ritht Allahabad. 
IHrliptln 144, 490. 566. 

Inrli iKaHiHior), 540. 

Jnilarib, 478. 

Inciiw Eiv«*r, 19, 495 n., 506, 507, 540. 
Iran, 14, 21, 57, 68, 91, 104, 105, 169, 
306 II,, 579. 

^Iraq, 21, 17, 140, 161, 329, 130. 

Irich, 524. 

Isfahan, 57 n., 98. 109, 496, 579, 582, 612, 
615, 639 13., 646, 646 n., 662, 662 n., 
676, 677. 

Ishtaghar, 167. 

Islanipur fRampur|, 459, 460. 

Istalif, 423 n. 

Ifawa, 347, 415, 510. 

FtimSdpfir, near Agm, 473, 473 e. 

J AGDEkSPDR, 437, 438, 558. 

Jahaiiabrul. 406 n., 407 ii. 

Jaipur, 348 n., 462, 462 n. 

Jais, 576. 

Jaisalttilr, I5I, 297, 533, 

Jaitarao, 424, 424 b. 

Jakdam, 367, 

Jalalabad, 325, 333. 

Jalalibas, 470. 

Jalalpur, tide Kharwab. 


: JillaEclhax', 32, 332, 332 ii., 338 . 412 , 507 , 

i 614. , 

i JaMpur, 451. 

i Jale.sar (Orisu), 404, 407; near Dilili, 

J ■■ 469. 

■ Jalnapfir, in Barar, 122, 371, 171 n. 

Jalor, 42, 184,551, 689. 
irini,335. 195 n., 590, OIL 
Jammu, 160, 507 n., 519. 

Jamna River (Janunia), 58, 412, 521. 
Jan.sath. 426, 429, 410. 

Jaruii RaiKlar, 655 n. 

, Jaunpur, 32, 198, 278, 334, 335, 336, 337, 

! 351, 356, 365, 171, 181, 3S2, 397, 

415, 416, 41S, 450, 451, 462, 468, 
476, 485, 492, 499, 561, 607, 616, 
638 n., 671 n. 

Jaza*-ir, 662, 662 n. 

Jessure, Jasar, 129, 364. 

Jliannl, 608. 

JhansT, 509 n. 

dliarkband, 110, 162, 195, 516, 554. 
Jheiam River, 508 ii. 

1hinjht)ii, rule Fat b pur. 

; Jhosi, 329, 470. 

! Ihujhar, 331,401, 429, 

Jodhpur, I5L 297, 349, 184, 417, 474. 
JoH-Jamsath, 429, 430, 41 L 
Jon (Sindh), 130. 

Joshagan, ride Goshkan. 

' Jumibiid, 615 n., 661 ; vide Griimbad. 

Jimagarh, 144, 346, 354, 355, 376, 433, 

' 499,516,470x1. 

Junli*, 566, 

* Jurbaqan, 658 n. 

; Juwayn, 559. 

i r ABUL, 32, 35 n., 57, 68, 69, 99, 225. 
^ 301, 325, 326, 332, 333, 335, 351, 

I 359, 362, 408, 409, 410, 412, 47S,. 

i 487, 492, 495, 495 m, 502, 508, 523, 

533, 538, 689. 

Kachh, 140, 151, 344, 461, 477, 477 n., 
579, 581, 582. 

Kaban River, 544. 

Kaharmfei River, 526. 

Kaila,odha, 431. 

Kakapur, 540. 

Kakar, 616. 

Kakrauli, 431. 



T ADLA,1, 441. 

Lahari Bander, 291, 391 ; vide 
Loharl. 

Lafcaxpar (Audh), 687. 

I4khor, 32, 33 n., 57, 72. 93, 98, 99, 101, 
r 216, 290, 324, 326, 330, 331, 353, 
: I 364, 359, 372, 373, 378, 394 n., 396, 
ilXym, 456, 456 n., 467, 488, 488 n, 
';|||4^,605,,514, 549, 659, 562, 574, 


Kalfill, JI4H* 

Kalaniun T2. 457, 578. 

.Kfililpaiii, 545. 

Kfilinjar, Mh 444, 44H, 5B8, fi80n, ■ 
Kal|4 32, 337, 358, IMK 442, 518, 545.:': 

■ mm, 

Kalyanpfir, 45 L 
Kama.oii, 403, 482, 61)2 ii. 

ICarahhayat (Cambay), 21)1, 340,343,493, 
515. 

Kamraj, 90, 370. 

Kangrah, 361, 456, 457, 544, 673. 

Kant it, 470. 

Kant oGolah, 403. 

Karabala, 672, 672 n. 

Ka|*ah (Karah-Manikpur), 202, 336, 396, 
507, 

Karan ja, 541 n. ■ 

Karhara, Fort, 382. 

Kari, in CiujrUt, 420. 

KfchSn, 57 m, 98, 98 n., 99, 109, 196 n., ■ 
582, 663, 663 n., 665, 666. 

Kaaligtiar, 325, 339, 394 n., 511, 512, 

m n. 

Kashmir, 32, 34 60, 68, 69, 69 n., 79, 

80. 90, 90 n., 98, 109, 112, 140, 157, 
160 Ii., 169, 216, 290, 305, 307, 309 n., 
‘y/" 322, 370, 371, 378; oonqnest of, 

^ ! ; , 412 ; 484, 491, 504, 606, 607, 513, 

: 618, 519, 629, 683, 534, 63.5, 639, 

i , ■ 540, 642, 651, 676, 676 n., 680 n. . 

' ' , Katak, 334, 404 n., 406, 407. 

Katangi, 396 n. ; vide Garka. 

Kathiwar, 420. 

Kayrana, 613. 

Kazarun, 549. 

"‘I' s . , Khahuaiian, 675 n. 

Khachrod, 534. 

Khaf, or Khawaf, 493, 494, 494 n., 661 n. 
Khaibar Pass, 443 n., 679 n. 

Khalglw (Colgong), 350 n., 400 n. 
Khallukh, 98 n. 

.Khandar(?),462n. 

Khandesh (Dandesh), 34 n., 35, 72, 343, 
345, 356, 357, 357 n., 358, 474, 516. 
Khanpur, 487 ; (Panjab), 506 n. 
Kharakpur (Bihar), 494, 536. . 

Kharbuza, 544. : ■ f ’ > ; ; ' 

'Khaan, 4?!. , ii Sa ’• o''"-, ' ■ 


Kharkl, tme Aurangabad. 

KImrira fJalal|mr. 430. 

Khatatili, 430, 431. 

Khatora, 43L 
Khat|y, 570, 

Klmwaf. rMe Klnlf. 

Khayralmd (Paiijalj), 353, fAiidhb 395, 
414, 425 n., 441, 447, 477, 4S2. 518, 
,523^607. 

Khizrilbad, 353. 

Kliizrpnr, 365. 

■ 'ihurasan, 23, 57 m, 98, 108 n.. 327, 328, 

■ 346, 382, 389, 390. 

■ Khurda (Opsa), 548, 552, 677 n. 
Klinshab, 338, 408, 409, 525. 

Khiizistan, 57, 57 n. ■ 

■ Khwaia Awash, 493. 

i£hwnja Bayyaran, 493. . . 

Khwarazm. its music, 52 ; 109, 65 L 
Kmgri, 579. 

. Kirnl,aci., 57, 653 n. ■ ■ 

■ Kocjh, i?id€ Kuch. 

Koh4 Sulayman, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 536, 536 m , 

Kolab, 484. 

Kol Jalill, 366. 

Komalnair, or Kdbhalmir, 437, 602 n, 

. Korra, 489. ■ 

Kot Khachwa, 477, 477 n. 

Kotha, 449. 

Kotlft, Fort, 349. 

K6ch Bihar, 140, 329, 350, 362, 365, 400, 
482, 552 n. 

Kneh HajS, 552, 652 n., 689. 

Knhpaya, 678 n. 

Kuhuta, 506 n. 

KundH, 429. 

Kuraf, 544. 

Kurdistan, 329. 
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575, 580, 602 Ji., 1507, 608, 6.10, 614, 

617, 616, 617, 060 678 n., 682 ii., 

OHin 087, 680. 

La kill 65 «1, 356, 541. 

Lakliiiipilr, 360. 

Laldsnau, 33, 373, 305, 4(l3, 403 ii.,' 432, 

468, 523, 524, 583, 681 n. 

Laklinor fSambball, 330. 

Lalarig, Fort, 516. 

Liinighanat, 367, 

Laristan, 540, 600, 668 n., 670 n. 

Lohari, 465, 526 ; rifle LalmrI. 

Lohgadh, 530. 

Ludhiyaiia, 333, 470, 

Liihiiwar, 341 ii. 

Luni (Baunli T), 435, 530. 


I rlCHHlWlKA, 330, 423. 

xtJL Madaran, 406, 406 n., 407 n. 
Mmiliiah, 284 n., 326. 

Miilidil, Fort, 404 n, 

Maliindrft River, 343, 515. 

Malikar, 400, 530. 

MaiimGdalmd, 670 n. 

Maiomn, 432. 

Mairfclia (MIralli), 340, 397, 398, 472, 483, 

531, 553 n. 

Maisfea, 643, 579, 594. 

Maiwar {Mewar), 370, 421, 459. 

Hajhai^ (Majiiera), 426, 429, 431, 

532. 

Makkah (Mecca), 99, 181, 182, 187, 191, 
197, 199, 207, 217, 217 n., 283, 284, 
284 n., 326, 328, 330, 331, 340, 345, 
373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 666 n., 
678 tt. 

Malacca, 201. 

Maler, SOL 

MalibSr (Malabar), 290. 

Mailgadli, 559. 

m n. 

Maiwak, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185, 326, 330, 
337, 341, 343, 347, 352, 353, 354, 
364, 388, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
416, 440, 440 471, 473, 474, 513, 

516, 534, 667, 568. 

Mamialgarh, 501. 

Maiidii, 396 ii. 

Maiidli,ir, 412 B. _ 


.! . MandO, or Maadu, 33, 358, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 513, 554, 567, 579. 
i Mangalkot, 487, 491. 

' Manikpiir, 336, 397, 399,, 41,5.,, 

Mankot, 330,. 335, 338, 341, 447, 369, 

■| 394 n., 395 ii., 403, 416 a., 607. 

! Maiioharpur, 554 :ii. 

I . Ma.ni?«ra, 465. 

! ' . Ma.n§urpur, 430. 
j Mararaj, 90, 370. 

J Margala, 544, 545, 545 . 11 ,, 

1 ,. Marw, 644. 

■ I ' Marwar, 347, 53L ' 

: Ma8b,bad, 57 n., 90, 106, 108, 332, 369, 
f 371, 414, 414 n., 609, 534, 634 n., 

^ 638, 662 11., 675, 675 n., 678, 680 

■ 681, 682. 

I Mathila, Fort, 464, 465. 

I Mathura, 204, 38], 504, 534, 546. 

‘ Man (Nurpfir State), 369, 586. 

Ma-wara ’n-nahr, 196, 346. 

Mazaiidaran, 659, 679, 679 n. 
i Mednipilr, 364, 406 n., 407, 536. 
j .. Megna River, 365 !!,■ 
j- . Mewar, vide Maiwar. ,. 
j Mewat, 140, 262, 331, 334, 349, 354, 
i 354 B., 552. 

I .■ .Mishi (Ckam.paran), 492. 

.i Miranpar, 431. : 

I Miyan Kal (Samarq[and), 402 n., 615, 

I 615 n., 636, 637 n. 

j Mohan (Audh), 502. 

I Mohini, 402, 415.- 
1 . . -Molher, 561.. 

I Mol Manohamagar, 554. 
j Moroa, 431. 

Mng^nlniari, 407, 407 n. 

Mnhaminadabad, 451, 492. 

Muhihh ‘^Alipur, 466. 

Mimnipore (Assam), 309 n. 

MnIkipOr, 565. 

Mwitan, 32, 195, 329, 345, 349, 351, 356, 
364, 379, 383, 390, 391, 392, 436, 
465„526, 555, 576, 580, 614. 

Munair, in Bihar, 50. 

Mungarwal {?), 337. 

Mnngir, 377. 

Muradabad, 534. 

Mnrshidahad, 363, 496. 

Mngaffaniagar, 425, 427 ; built, 430, 431. 


■^ADIXAII fSambliail, 4ir,ij.r mk. 
X'atfiJiah. 

Xildot, IirM, ‘l‘S4. 

Xniiari'liin. :ilo n. 

Xii|iitrk«u, 44:i 471. 517^ 

Xa^Iua, 43:1 ; ra/r Xa»ilnaii. 

Xagr)r, 3;|, loL i:»K IT-X 331. 364. 

384. 3‘n. 403. 42t 480 ii., 34S. fj33 n. 
Xa!ir-i Sliiliab ranal. 333. 

Xalirwalah. nV/f Pat^oi ((Jujrat). 

X^ajaf, 633 IS. 

Xainaksfir, 525, 525 ii. 

Xandanpur^ 123. 

Karbaddah RivtT, 343, 354, 35l\ 404, 474. 
Xarhaii, 451, 

Xaniaal, 335, 347, 38g, 393, 047. ' 
Xarwar, 129, 129 n., 542. 

X’asik, 385, 459. 

Natisarl, iii (bijnlt, 193. 

Nawshaii, in Ttirkwtan, 98 n. 

Xawaf>giinj (gingror), 336. 

Xawsimitra, 484. 

Nazar, 672 ii., 673 n. 

NazrMr, 354, 516. ' ' ^ 


aiicM'^anpilr. ' 

1’a.tjHk 2Sn., -K. 31 3.-, .w. (is. Ti 

11*'’ ■‘W'< 

3.*.3. 3h 7, ;!!((. ;!!(( n.. - 111 :; 

451, 451!. 47 ), 5 ,,,; „ 5 ,,- 

519. • 

Pajinah, 129, 470, fi8.5. 

Panpur (Paiiipfirj, in Ka.linur. 90; vl,k 

' FaiiipHr. ' 

Fara^pilr, in KuHlnriir, fin. 

Parericia, 454, 494 ij. 
i'^arf^aror, 373. 

Patan, or Pa^aii.i Fnnjfllj, ride Pak 
. Patan. . 

Fatan fGujrntb 326, 332, 339. 343, 354, 
.355,36.5,402,420; battle of, 432, 
433; 445, 447, 458, 45K n., 461, 
■ 49(b 4pp^ 54^6 .51.5. 

Fatan (on tin* (bablvarl), 5|0. 53!!. 
Fathan (Faithan), 32!b 4511, 4%\ 51 W. 
Pathri, 556. 

Pali Haybutpilr, I4n. 

Fatiyala, 429. 


NekUjyab 587. 

NilSfo River, 326, {507, 

Nimlak, ' 60 , ' ' 

NBihapur, 108, 108 n., 337, 352, 379, 493, 
* 569, 649, 660, 680. 

M^am&bad, 27S n. 

O DGlR, in the Bakhin, 369, 556. 

Ooreha, vide Undchah. 

Opsa, 130, 318, 344/ 359, 362, 362 n., 
364, 365 n., 366, 375, 376, 380, 383, 
395, 395 n., 400, 400 n., 404, 404 n., 
405, 406, 474 n., 501, 527, 532, 533, 
534, 548, 552, 571, 586, 587, 594. 
Ormuz, vide Hurmuz. 

T)A JKORA River, 368. 

-Jh Fahlunpur, 689. 

Pak Patau (or Patan-i Pan jab, or 
Ajodhan), 32, 190, 297, 343, 653 n. 
Pakhalx, 160, 504, 535, 563. 

Pakka, 544. 

Palamau, 494 n., 577 n. 

Patihan (?) 58, 683. 

Pampat, 190, 335, 431, 613. 


j ■ Faina, 32, 334, 376, 377, 383, 411, 471, 
I ■ . .518. 

I Fatyalf, 402, ' 
i . ■ Faiinar, 541 n. ■ 
j . ■ Fawangaph, 334. 

}■ ■ Fegu, 29L : 

j Persia, 18, 31 n., 69 n., 70, 99, 141, 181, 
I 184, 326, 328, 330, 347, 471. 

I Peshawar, 368, 381, 408, 434, 519, 523. 

I PharwSla, 606 n., 689. 

Phillaur, 687. 

■ ■ PihSui, 522, 522 u,, 523. 

.Find Dadaii,|C||an, 507 n. 

Pindi Gheb, 507 n. 

Pinjar, 535. 

Piyag (vide Allahabad), 397. 

Portugal, 101^ 291. 

, Pothw&r, 544, 545 u. 

Pur' Mandai, 437. 

Puri, 362, 395 n., 400 n. 

Purnia, 432, 482. 

Q A«-IN (Pei'sia), 108 n., 661, 661 n. 

' 329, 347, 448, 506. 

Qanawj, 33, 330, 333, 338, 341 n., 358,. 
415^' 516, 522, 632. 


Qandahilr, 69, :m\, :iL>7, im. B29, :m 
:iS4, tm. tU7. :m, .167, :m, :m, :m 
:m, 194 11., 408, 4li!), 410, 417,' 448, 
4i0, 4‘.4ii., 495 11., 511, 566, 572, 
578, 580, 615, 

Clarahil^, 167. 

Qiizwhh 107, 109, 219, 496, 641. 

QlbniH, rkii Cyprus. 

Qipcbaq, 682, 

Qo’liil?''* 140. 

Oiryfit-i Kliiicla,waxid Khan, 4CM) n. 

Qisus, or Qistus, ride Cliios. 

Qum, 578, 667. 

Qwiuiyz, 310. 

f > AH CTARA, 519. 

^ Kajawat, 347. 

Kajniahal], ride Akhariiagar. 
iiajor, in Kash in ir, 122, 511. 

Riljori, 60. 

Hiljpipla, 155. 

RrijpsltHi'iri, 165. 

RajHiailif, 688. 

Kaminlr (Islampfir), 459, 460. 

Kiliiwir, 574. 

,Bariks||*f 152. 

Haiitaiilihtfir, 11, 199, 142, 149, 173, 421, 
4ir?, 41511., 416, 416 n., 449, 459, 
482, 489, 519, 540. 

.Rasht, 644 n. 

Rasulpur, on the Jhehiin, 387, 

Ratanpur, 129, 129 ii., 446. 

Ra%?al Piiidi, 507 n., 544. 

Ray (Khurasan), 668, 668 n. 

Ray Bareli, 136, 

Raysm, 129, 329, 344, 500. 

Red Bm, 87. 

■Rewa,. 446.' , ■ ■ ■ 

Roluinkliera, 490, 490 n. 

Rohtas (in Bihar), 129, 129 ii., 36B, 174, 
376, 417, 466, 472, 472 n., 557, 564 j 
(in the Panjab), 504, 505, 544. 
Rudkhiim-yi Kasheb, 339, 

S ABHAR, 322, 348, 392 n. 

Sabzwar, 57, 57 n., 423, 559, 670, 
670 11 ., 672 n., 682 n. 

Safidun, 353, 611. 

Saharanpur, 13. 


■ Sahrlnd, rh/e Sarhind. 

Sahwaii, . 156, 356 n. ; vide Siwastaii. 

" Sajawalpur, 473. 

■Sakit, 336, 341 n., 481. 

Sakrawal, 317. 

Salmiabad, 487. 

Salimgadli, 456. 

Salonnagar, 362. 

■ ■ ■ Salt Range, 507 ii., 525. 

Samaiia, 591. 

. Saiimrqand, 69, 103 n., 196, 315, 467, 
608, 610, 675 n. 

Sambalhara, 426, 429, 430, 411. 

Sambhal, 33. 35 n., 328, 330, 135, 339, 
151, 406, 514, 534, 537, 539, 610, 614. 
Samogar, 473 n., 534. 

Saiichor, 553 n., 689. 

Sandelah, 417. 

Sandha,oIi, 431. 

■ Sanganir, 348, 480 n. 

Sanjan, 494. 

Santur, 534. 

Santwas, 129, 403. 

I Sarangpfir, 33, 34i, 374, 379, 401, 402, 
449, 471, 474, 474 n., 489. 

Saray Jagu, 527 n. 

4 Sarharpur, 416, 416 n. 

Sarhmd, orSirhind, or Sahrind, 33, 111, 
329, 331 n., 335, 394, 488 n., 594, 
614. 

Sarkich, near Ahmadabad, 355, 461, 
570 n., 638 n., 672 n. 

Sarnal, 353, 384, 432, 447, 462, 515, 
Sarohl, 339, 384, 385, 385 n., 461. 

Baronj, 33, 424, 507, 568. 

I Saror, 333. 

Sarw River, 414 n. 
i Sarwar, 414.' ■ , , 

! Batgaw, 130, 291, 350, 350 ii., 364, 405, 

; 586. 

i Batwas (Santwas), 129, 403. 

Sa wad and Bij or, 439, 469, 508, 525. 

; Sawah, 656, 656 n., 667, 670. 
j Sehoda, 568. 

I Sewe Fort, 390. 

I Shahabad, 112, 218, 219, 446. 

! Shahpur, 356, 384 ; on the Chanab, 457 n. 

} Shahr-i Raw, 439. 

I Shaja^atpur, vide Bhuja^atpCir. 
j Shainsabad, 402. 
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363. 

Khaykhiiwal 347, 387, 46*2. 

8hf*rgarh {QanawjK 336, 43.5 n., 437. 
Sherpfir, 433 n., 436, 436 «. ; — ^AUiu 
363, 4fl6 ; — ilrfim, 362, 483. 
SMnlz, 34 n., 107, KH), 27i, 285 326, 

330, 409, 537, 639, (MIS, 669, 674. 
SMnvan, 34 n., 140, 186, IS7, 342 n. 
Siii,iiri (Sooree|, 496. 

Siior, 409 n. 

Sbuja-^^atpilr, 473, 473 a. 

Shiistar, 57 n,, 615, 675 ii, 

206. 

§ilihatpwr, 351. 

Sijistan,. 43 ii. 

Sikandarahid, 352. 

Sikandrah (Bihis^ht abaci), 220, 277 n., 
352 n., 372. 

Slkn, tmh Fathpfir Sikn. 

Sitol, 352 II. 

Sfmiwall, 297. 

Sind, 151, lB8n., 330, 356, 356 n., 359, 
37S, 391, 391 n., 392, 392 n,. 614. 


Sumatra, 85, 684. 

Buiidarban, 365 n, 

Huiuulm, 297. 

Sunnargaw, 365, 438. 

Sfipa, 356. 

Surat. 32, 35 il, 330, 343, 375, 380, 385, 
420, 433, 481M1., 499, 515, 5IG, 518, 
■ 613. 

SurWiab River, 418. 


T ABARHIXDA, 332. 

Tabriz, 107, 108, 187, 263, 503, 558, 
579, 660, 672, 680, 681) n. 

Tajpur, 365, 482. 

Takarof, 406, 411, 447, 478, 485, 518. 
Taldit-i Suiiiyman, 34 n. 

Talamiia, 349. 

Tiiligaw, 541 n. 

Talingana, 359, 490 n., 5511. 

Tanda, 32, 334, 350, 351, 364, 375, 400, 
482... 

Tandem, 431. 


Sind Sagar I>u,ab, 506 n., 525 n. 

Singror (MawibganJ), 336. 

Slriwand, 494. 

Sirdliana (Miratij)# 4^. 
giidJbaol!,430,430R. 

’®spij% m, m. 

126,448. 

sitpfiT.eog. 

Stwto% ^0rfc, 3S4, 437, 437 n., 

Swaat&n, or S&bwliii, 356 n., 391,, 39! n.^ 

Siyah-Sb'Eivw^ 410. 

Siydikol, 33, 3M, 675 n.' 

Sodli4iiiv 456 n, 

Soban Elver, 545 n. 

‘Somnit,M4,345, 

Soobanreeka Elver, 407, 
Soratli,344,499n.,554n. , ; ^ 

'{llariiwlll), 534 ; ' (ICaabrnbr), ' 

'' 370,! 411 * '■ , . 

l-Snkklisur, 525, 580/- , 

^lanpir, 181, 371, 814; t- Bilkar!, : 
438, 543, 348 ; — GakkhiUr DteWot, 
''Wft. i- 


1 TaptI KiTOf, 359. 

TfiqSn. 326. 
k^arign.6ll. 
pPW&shkand, 609. 

Tattab (Thatliali), 1 12, l51, tlf, f», 321 
333, 351, 356, 391, 391 n., 393, 409, 
463, 4'65, 501, 508, 511, 526, 538, 576, 
, 646 n, 

T&yMd, 395. 

TenasaeriiB, vMs. Dabnasari. 

Terab Mount, 383, 388, 625. 

Tbaiaer, 566. 

Thana Langar, 46 L 
■ Tbanesar, 111, 111 m, 607. 

Tborf, 435 n. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 38, 96, 140, 157, 211, 
309 n., 323, 365 n., 506 n., 529, 676 n. 
, TibanpGr, 429. 

Tib&ra, 140, 140 n., 432. 

-.‘(,.yTfibr&n (Teheran), 571, 668. 

■|! :'pl% 544. 

.;H:! Tilpat* 457. 

Tilwira, on the Biyab, 332. 

: ^ ■' Tiranbak, 533> 

, I Timfe 339. 

Tisang, 431 (where wrong 
; i Tis-ba, 4^1* 
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Toda, 294. 

Tons River (Benares), 316. 

TuLsipur, 431. 

Tfiran, 14, 23, 24, 35, 57, 68, 69, 93, 105, 
140, 169, 326, 327. 

Turkey, 119, 140, 289. 

Turshiz, 675. 

Tus, 67811. 

TTCHH, 614. 

Udaipur, 384, 386, 437, 452, 534, 
585. 

Ujjain, 32, 326, 353, 404, 445, 474, 534, 
577 n. 

Unchhod (Uchhod), 129, 129 n., 685. 
Undciiba, 382, 483, 509, 509 n., 545, 546. 
fjrchah, vide Undchim. 
fltgar (Udantgir), or Ootgir, or Deogurh, 
412 n. 


V AZiRABAI) (Panjab), 466 n. 
Vhalna, 430. 


W lSIT, 425. : 

Werkopa^-i, 677 n. 

Y ABIAN, 87. 

Yazd, 98, 99, 673 n., 684. 


Z lBULISTAR, 353, 362, 367, 368, 
388, 469, 470, 

Zafam agar, 565. 

Zahak (Zahak-Bamiyan), 492, 506. 
Zamaniya, founded, 337 ; 415, 471. 
Zanzibar, 289. 

ZirbM [Zirabad], east of Sumatra, 87,. 
87 n., 684. 




